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To hisGn u e, the 
Duke of MARLBOROUGH, 


HR Nature and We this 


For wh — ſhould we court- 
in publiſhing an Univerſal Hiſtory, 
wherein are diſplayed the Atchievements 
of all the Heroes of former Apes, if 


not your Gracx's, who are Grandſon 


to the greateſt Hero of our Age ? Who- 
ever impartially peruſes the following 
Hiſtory, , and compares the fo much ex- 
alted Heroes of Antiquity with the late 
Duke of M arlborough, will find, that 
their mighty Acts now ſerve but as Foils 
to ſet off his more glorious Enterpriſes 
and Succeſſes. Moſt of thoſe great Con- 
querors were, we may ſay, but licenſed 
Thieves, Subverters of States and Em- 
paires, n of the Subſtance, and 
Enemies to the Rights, of Mankind; 
whereas the n Duke of M. hs 
Vol. J. "ES rough 


DEDICATION, 


rough drew his Sword in the noble Cauſe 
of 1 againſt the ambitious At- 


tempts 
tion, defeated its beſt-concerted Mea- 
| ſures, and delivered not Britain only, 


but all Europe, from impending Slavery. 


Nox have Arms alone reflected an 


extraordinary Luſtre on your Grace's 


Family ; Letters too have greatly con- 


tributed to its Splendor. The Earl of 


Sunderland Your Father, altho' engag- 
ed in the moſt arduous Scenes of pub- 


ck Like bank mob this Notion 
with a 8 of his Love and Va- 


lue for the liberal Arts, which other N a- 
tions may well envy, bor few can equal. 


| No Wonder then, that Your GRACE, 
in whom the eminent Prerogatives of two 


ſuch illuſtrious Families have centred, 
ſhould be fo much the Darling of this 
happy N ation. But it is not the Luſtre 
alone, which is derived on You from 


Your noble Progenitors, that entitles 


| You to the Love and Eſteem of Man 
kind. The Excellency of Your own 
_ Virtues heightens the Glory which You 
received by Inheritance: Among the 


many good Qualities, which we might 


here 


of a powerful and inſulting Na- 1 
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here take occaſion to celebrate, without 


riſquing the uſual Cenſure incurred by 
Dedicators, we ſhall only ſingle out that 


truly noble and generous Spirit, which 


is ſo becoming Perſons of Your eminent 


Station. Providence ſeems to have put 


Wealth in Your Hands merely that 


You might deſp iſe it, and ſhew by Your 


— in ſe Times of Corruption, 


” that the Value of Gold is to be meaſur- 


cd only by the Opportunities it gives of 


exerting Good Nature. That Greatneſs 


of Mind, which Vou happily join to 
Greatnols of Fortune, will make the 


Duke of M arltorough live, when mean 
Men, of the ſame Rank, are, in ſpite of 
their Treaſures ſo carefully hoarded up, 

buried in Oblivion. The Humanity of 


Your Temper, Your obliging Affability 


and Condeſcenſion, might be a noble 
and juſt Subject of Panegyric : But it is 
not our Intent here to enter into a Detail 


of Your Gxace's Virtues and Perfecti- 


ons. We are too conſcious of our own 


Inabilities to attempt it. We ſhall there- 


fore only add, that if Your Gr act's Pa- 


tronage can recommend this our Perfor- 
mance, to all who love and honour the 
A.2 Duke 


iv 
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Duke of Marlborough, its Reception 
will be Univerſal. What we lay before 


You has been hitherto kindly received 
by the Public, both at Home and A- 


broad; 3 we hope, will in ſome 
meafare excuſe the Libert 
ſuing for Your GRACE's Protection. To 


we take in 


have entirely depended on Your Good 


Nature, without any kind of Merit in 


the Work itſelf would have been unpar- 
donable. 


Bur we have already creſpaſſed too 


much upon Your Gracsz's Patience; 


wherefore we ſhall only beg leave to K's 


ſure You, that our greateſt Ambition is, 
that this Addreſs, and the following Hi- 
ſtory, be acceptable to Your GRACE, and 


that we may be allowed the Honour of 


; Subſcribin g ourſelves, 


My Lox, 
Your Grace's 
Mo „ Obedient, 
Moft Devoted, 


H umble Servants, 


The Authors. 
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ISTORYs, without all doubt, the moſt 
inſtructive and uſeful, as well as entertaining, 


Part of Literature ; more eſpecially, when 
it is not confined within the narrow Bounds of any par- 


| ticular Time or Place, but extends to the Tranſactions 


of all Times and Nations. Works of this Nature 
carry our Knowledge, as Tully obſerves, beyond the 
vaſt and devouring Space of numberleſs Years, tri- 


umph over Time, and make us, though living at an 


immenſe Diſtance, in a manner Eye- witneſſes to all 
the Events and Revolutions, which have occaſioned 


aſtoniſhing Changes in the World. By theſe Records 
it is that we live, as it were, in the very Time when 
the World was created; we behold how it was govern- 


ed in. its Infancy, how over-flowed and deſtroyed in a 
Deluge of Water, and again re-peopled ; how Kings 
and 22 have riſen, fouriſhed, and declined, 


and by what Steps they brought upon themſelves their 
final Ruin and Deſtruction. From theſe and other 


ke Events occurring in Hiſtory, every judicious 


Reader may form prudent and unerring Rules for the 


Conduct of his Life, both in a private and publick 


Capacity. But, as the eminent Advantages accruing 


to us from this valuable Branch of Learning have been 


ſufficiently diſplayed by many others, we ſhall not 
trouble our Readers with a minute Detail of them, but 


haſten to what is peculiar to the Work, which we now 


offer to the Public. 


Wx promuled, in our firſt 3 to Dy to this 
| Volume, when it was compleated, a Preface, where- 


in, after ſome Account of the Method we have ob- 


ſerved, and the Authors we have chiefly followed in 
A 3 the 
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tions of Time, the Coins, Weights, and Meaſures 
uſed by the ſeveral Nations whoſe Hiſtories ſhould be 
therein delivered, with ſuch other Particulars as we 
ſhould judge uſeful and neceſſary, Fhis Promiſe is 
what we now intend to diſcharge, and to begin with 2 
ſuccinct Account of the Method we have purſued. 


O vx Intent was to write a General Hiſtory of 


Mankind, from the earlieſt Account of Time to the 
_ preſent. Purſuant to this Deſign, before we enter 
upon the Hiſtory itſelf, we have thought it neceſſary 
to premiſe, by way of Introduction, an Account of the 
Coſmogony, or Production of the Earth, as being the 
Theatre on which the Scenes of the enſuing Hiſtory 
were to be acted. In this preludious Difcourſe, after 
having related, without omitting any thing that was real- 

ly curious or entertaining, the various Opinions both 


of the ancient and modern Philoſophers, concerning 
the formation of the animate and inanimate World, we 


proceed to the only authentick and genuine Hiſtory of 


the Creation, that which has been left us by Moſes. 
The Opinions of the Philoſophers are, for the moſt 
part, abſurd, incoherent, and contradiftory ; whereas 
the Moſaick Account, if rightly underſtood, carries 
with it all the Marks of Truth and Probability, even 
though it be regarded only as a human Compoſition, 


_ abſtracted from divine Authority. Having attended 
the Earth through its ſeveral Degrees of Formation, 
ſeen it perfected, cloathed with Trees and Plants, re- 


pleniſhed with Animals, and at laſt Man, for whom 


the Whole was deſigned, and to whom the Dominion 


of it was expreſly given by its Maker, introduced 


and placed in it; we take ſome Notice of the Opini- 
on of thoſe who think Mankind were in being before 
Adam, whom they ſuppoſe to have been the Progeni- 
tor of the Fews only; we touch upon ſeveral Inquiries 
that have been made concerning the Time and Seaſon 
of the Creation, the Place where- Adam was created, 
Sc. and cloſe the Introduction with ſome Account of 
the Creation of the Angels, of the Nature, Power, 
1 5 Employments, 


the Work, we ſhould examine the different Computa- 
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Employments, &«. of thoſe Spiritual Beings, that ſo * 
eminently concerned themſelves in the Affairs of Man- 
kind, at leaſt in the firſt Ages of the World. The In- 
troduction, we hope, will not be thought of a diſpro- 
portionable Length; ſo copious a Subject, as the 
Origin of the World and Mankind, could not be well 
reduced into a narrower Compaſs. If there ſhould be 
ſome little Obſcurities or Inconſiſtencies, where we have 
delivered or explained the Opinions of the old Philo- 
ſophers, we need not ſay much to excuſe ourſelves to 
thoſe who know in what Uncertainty and Confuſion 
the Hiſtory of thoſe Philoſophers and their Opinions 
have been left by the Antients. | 
P son the Coſmogony, or Formation of the Earth 
and Things that were made for the Uſe of Man, we 
1 proceed to the General Hiſtory of the World till the 
Flood, but premiſe ſeveral curious Inquiries touching 
the Situation of ths Garden of Eden, the State of 
| Innocence ard its/ Continuance, the two Trees, the 
4 Prohibition laid on the firſt Pair, the Tempter and his 
a Puniſhment, the Fall of Man, and the Effects it had 
on human Nature, and on the Earth, with the differ- _ 
y ent Qpinions touching the manner in which the Change 
in the Conſtitution of Man and of the Earth was ef- 
1 fected. The Chronology from the Creation to the 
Deluge is what we likewiſe thought neceſſary to ſettle, 
before we entered upon the Hiſtory of the Antedilu- 
vian World. As Moſes hath not ſet down the particu- 
lar Time of any Tranſaction before the Flood, except 
only the Years of the Patriarchs, all we can do in this 
Period is to determine that Point, which might have 
eaſily been done, were there no Varieties in the ſeveral 
Copies we now have of Moſes's Writings. But as the 
Hebrew, the Samaritan, and Greek Verſion of the Sep- 
tuagint, vary very much from one another, and ſome 
Writers prefer one Copy and ſome another, we have 
exhibited theſe Varieties in ſeveral Chtonological 
Tables of the Years of the Patriarchs, adding to the 
Computation of the Hebrew, of the Septuagint, and 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, the Numbers of the 
A4 | Tears 
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Years of the Patriarchs, as delivered by Joſephus, and 
corrected by Dr. Wills and Mr. V biſton, the Numbers 
in the preſent Copies of that Hiſtorian bei 
* corrupted. Having thus ſtated the Ch 
the Flood, we deliver the Hiſtory of the Antediluvian | 
Patriarchs, as tranſmitted to us in the Writings of 

Mofes, which are the only to be depended upon in 
"thoſe early Times. However, we have thought it 
not amiſs to eollect the moſt material Pieces of Hiſto- 
'ry to be found in profane Authors, relating to the 
Times precedin the Flood; among which tl 
there be ſome wmch bear apparent Marks of Truth, 


being greatly 
before 


yet we believe the greater Part will be judged to de- 


ſerve little Credit: However, as every thing, Which 
has the leaſt Pretence to ſo great Antiquity, cannot 

but be entertaining and curious, we hope our Labour 
in collecting them will not be condemned as uſeleſs. 


'From the Hiſtory of the Antediluvian World, we 


' paſs to that of the Flood, where we produce profane 
Teſtimonies of that wonderful 
various Conjectures of antient a modern Wa 
ters, as to the Manner in which that dreadful Deva- 
ſtation was brought on the Earth, gi give ſome Account 
- of the Ark, whereby Noah and his Family, with fuch 
"Kinds of living Creatures as he took in with him, were 
delivered from this Deſtruction ; and laſtly before we 
_ - diſmiſs the Hiſtory of the old World, take a tranſient 
-View of the Antediluvian State of Mankind, of their 
Religion, Policy, Arts and Sciences, of the Alterations 
which have been wrought in Nature by the Flood, of 
the Longevity of the Antediluvians, and the. Canes 
of it, as well as of the prodigious Fertility of the firſt 
Earth. To theſe we add an Inquiry touching the 


Situation of Mount Ararat, and the various — 
: about it. 


 Havinxc thus collected, the beſt manner we 


could, what we have found: Notice, from Vn. 


ters of various TI and 


proceed tothe Gene 
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but firſt ſettle the Chronology from the Deluge to the | 
of Abrabam from Haran. This is one of 
the moſt difficult Periods to ſettle in all Chronology, 


not only becauſe we have no Aſſiſtance therein from 


profane -Hiftory, but alſo on Account of the 
Diverſity between the ſeveral Moſarck Writings. 
ever, it 4s no ſmall Satisfaction, that the great Differ- 


ences. between the ſeveral Copies end here, and that, 
being once got below the Birth of Abraham, we en- 


ter upon a more certain Series of Time, about which 


Chronologers do more generally agree; the Variety 


of the Copies a Difference of but few years, 
not of ſeveral Ages, as we find before this Period. 
of which we have inſerted 
Chronological Tables of the Years of the Poftdiluvian 
Patriarchs to the Call of Abraham, according to the 
Computation of the Hebrew, of the Septuagint, and 


of the Samaritan Pentateuch. Having ſtated the Chro- 


nology, we come to the Hiſtory of Noab after the 
Flood, and of his Deſcendants to Abrabam, preſenting 


the Reader with whatever we find curious or enter- 


raining, not only in facred, but (profane, Writers, 
namely, in the ſmall Remains which are left us of the 


'Phenician Antiquities collected by Sanchontatho, and 


which are ſuppoſed to relate to the earlieſt Times. As 
the planting of Nations in the two firſt general Migra- 


rming of Societies and Governments, the 


of States 
and Monarchies, fall within this Period, we give the 


portant Facts, 
as che Records which have reached us will allow of. 


From the. general Hiſtory of the Migrations of the 


Children of Noab, of the peopling of the Earth by 
them, and the 


we deſcend to the particular Hiſtories of each Ring- 


lettling of the firſt Governments, 


dom; with that of Egypt, which is without 


doubt one of the moſt antient Nations of the World, 
pled either by Ham, or his Son 


having been 
Mizraim, . his own * which inhabited ſe- 
veral Parts of it under the Names of Mizraim, 
Pathruſum, Caſiubim, and Gaphthorim, This Hiſ- 


tory 
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tory we purſue from the firſt Original of the Egyp- 
tian Nation to its Conqueſt by the Per/ians, when the 
ſevere Prediction of the Prophet was fulfilled, There 
Hall be no more a Prince in the Land of Egypt. And 
here to acquaint the Reader, in a few Words, with 
the Method we have followed in delivering the parti- 
cular Hiſtories of each Nation ; we begin with ac- 
counting, in the beſt Manner we can, for the Name 
or Names which each Nation bears ; then we proceed 
to a Deſcription of the Country, containing an Ac- 
count of its Situation, Extent, Climate, Diviſions, 
Fertility; of its animal and vegetable Productions, of 
the natural and artificial Curioſities it contains ; of its 
Cities, Rivers, Mountains, Lakes, and whatever elſe 
worthy of Notice is to be found in each Province. 


Next we inquire into the Original and Antiquity of the 
Inhabitants, conſider their Laws, Government, Religt- 


on, Cuſtoms, Inſtitutions, Language, Commerce, 


Learning, Trade, Navigation, and allo endeavour, as 


far as fo intricate a Subject will allow, to ſettle the 


Chronology of each Nation. Laſtly, we deliver the 


Series and Hiſtory of their Kings, which comprizes 
the Wars, Treaties, Revolutions, and all the moſt re- 
markable Events of each Country. Thus we may 


| tay, without Vanity or Oſtentation, that no Hiſtory 
hath hitherto appeared in any Language, which can 


with more Juſtice challenge the Title of an Univerſal 
Hiſtory than the preſent, fince it comprizes not only 


the Hiſtory of all Nations and Countries, but of all 
Religions and religious Ceremonies, of all Arts and 


Sciences, of the Laws that have been any where ob- 


ſerved, of Trade, and Navigation, and, in ſhort, of 
whatever has been invented for the Uſe and Conveni- 


ence of human Race. But to return to the Sequel of 
our Hiſtory. : | = 

Arn delivering the Succeſſion of the kings of 
Egypt, according to the Greek and Latin Authors, we 


thought it might be deemed an Omiſſion, if we 


ſhould take no Notice of the Series of the Egyptian 


3 Ezek, Xxx. 13. 
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Kings given us by the Oriental Writers. Wherefore 
we have ſet down their Names, and briefly mention 
their principal Actions, as related by the Eaſtern Hi- 
ſtorians, leaving the Reader to judge what Credit 
ought to be given them. 

Nxxr to the Hiſtory of the Egyptians we give that 
of thoſe Nations, with whom the Children of I/rae/ 
waged War before, or upon, their ſettling in the Land 
of Canaan, namely, the Moabites, Ammonites, Midi- 
anites, Edomites, Amaletites, Canaanites, and Phili- 
ſtines. From theſe we proceed to the Hiſtory of the 
antient Syrians, Phenicians, and that of the Jews, 
from Abraham, Founder of the Jewiſh Nation, to the 
| Babyloniſh Captivity. We have inlarged ſomewhat on 
the latter, giving a diſtinct Account of their Patriarchs 
from Abraham to Moſes, of their Egyptian Bondage, 
Deliverance, and 40 Years wandering in the Wilder- 
neſs; of their Wars with the Inhabitants of Ca- 
naan and the neighbouring Nations; of their 
Religion, Government, Laws, Cuſtoms, Learn- 
ing, Arts, Commerce, with an accurate Deſcrip- 
tion of the Land of Promiſe, &c. We have allo 
ſettled the Jewiſh Chronology, from the Call of 
Abraham to the Babyloniſh Captivity, and then pro- 
ceeded, firſt to the Hiſtory of the Judges that govern- 
ed T/rael, from the Death of Foſpua to Saul their firſt 
King, and thence to the Reign of Zedetiab, when the 
City of Feru/alem was burnt, and the whole Nation 
carried into Captivity by Nebuchadnezzar. Having 
thus delivered the Hiſtories of the moſt antient King- 
doms, till they were ſeverally ſubdued by the great 
Empires, and became Parts or Provinces of them, we 
enter upon the Hiſtory of the ſaid Empires, and go 
on with the Hiſtories of the AHyrian Empire to 
its Conqueſt by the Medes and Babylonians, and of 

the Babylonian Empire to its Deſtruction by Cyrus. 
Nov to ſay ſomething of the Authors we have 
chiefly followed in the Work, for we have advanced 
nothing without quoting our Authors, that the Reader 
may, for his fuller Satisfaction, recur, if he pleaſes, 
| to 
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to the Originals; Moſes is the only authentick Writer 
of what happened betore, and for ſeveral Ages after 
the Flood. He is by univerſal Conſent allowed to be 
the moſt antient Hiſtorian now extant ; for, whether 
he was contemporary with Inachus, as Juſtin Martyr, 
Tertullian, Julius Africanus, Foſephus, Tatian, Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, Porphyry, and others ſuppoſe, or 
| lived in the Time of Cecrops, the firſt king of Athens, 
as Euſebius affirms, it is certain, that his Hiſtory was 

compoſed, not only before all the Hiſtories, but even 
before the Fables of the Greeks; ſince, according to the 
Calculation of the former, he wrote 675 Years before 
the Trojan War, and according to that of the latter 
275 Years before that Era. His Hiſtory as well as 
the Jewiſp Laws, whereof he was Author, are com- 
prized in five Books, known under the Title of the 
Pentateuch, which is univerſally received both by the 
Jeus and Chriſtians as penned by him, if we except 
Abenezra and Spinoſa among the former, and ſome 
modern Criticks among the latter, if their ayowed 
Principles can permit us to call them Chriſtians, who 
denied him to be Author of it, and who have been 
learnedly confuted by a late Writer Þ. Beſides the 

Pentateuch, there have been ſome other Works af- 
cribed to Moſes, though without any Certainty, ſuch 
as the Book of Jeb, which ſome ſuppoſe to have been 
compoſed by him, during his 40 Years Abode in 
Midian, and have this Argument on their Side, that 
it appears to have been written before the Deliverance 
of the 1/raelites from the Egyptian Bondage; other- 
wiſe it were abſurd to ſuppoſe, that either Job or his 
Friends, conſidering what Kindred and Country they 


were of, could be ſo ignorant of the Wonders which 


| God had wrought in Favour of that oppreſſed Peo- 
ple, or ſo forgetful of them, as not to have urged 


them in the ſtrongeſt Terms, during their — — - | 


tricate Controverſy about the various Diſpenſations of 
Providence. Moſes is alſo ſuppoſed to have wrote e- 
leven Pſalms, viz. the goth, gift, and fo on to the 


| __ 406th, 
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rooth. Origen ©. believes him to have tranſlated the 
Book of Fob out of the Syriack into Hebrew. Some 
few Fragments of other Books are likewiſe quoted by 
ſeveral of the antients as wrote by him; ſuch as, 1. 
his Apocalypſe, out of which St. Paul is by them ſup- 
poſed to have taken theſe Words, For in Chriſt Feſus 
neither Circumcifion availeth any thing .. &c. 2. his 
Leſſer Geneſis ; 3. his Aſcenſion, 4. his Aſſumption ; 
5. his Teftament, and Myſterious Books, St. Ferom, 
who quotes a Paſſage or two out of his Leſſer Gengſis, 
tells us, that they had it in Hebrew in his Time ©. The 
Sethites, an antient Sect of Hereticks, quoted his 
Teſtament and Myſterious Books, or Diſcourſes ; but all 
| theſe were fo he from bearing any Authority in the 
Church, that they fell into Contempt and Oblivion, 
in Proportion as Chriſtianity prevailed. | 
THroven the Writings of Moſes be the only Re- 
cords to be depended upon in the early Times, yet 
we have not omitted to give ſome farther Accounts, 
relating to the ſame Period, tranſmitted to us by pro- 
fane Writers, namely by Sanchoniatho, Manetho, and 
Beroſus. Sanchoniatho, a Tyrian according to Athenz- 
us and Suidas, according to others of Berytus, is ſaid 
by Porphyry the Philoſopher *, Euſebius *, and Theo- 
doret *, to have lived about the Time of the 7 rojan 
War: Whence Bochart, Huetius, and others ſuppoſe 
him to have been contemporary with Gideon. But 
theſe Writers are certainly miſtaken in their Chrono- 
logy, and Sanchomatho muſt be of a much later Date, 
ſince he ſpeaks of Tyre, which was built but 91 Tears 
before the Deſtruction of Troy, as a very antient, Ci- 
y. He muſt therefore have lived, as Suidas thinks, 
ſome conſiderable Time after that War, but the num- 
ber of Years we cannot preciſely determine. If what 
is ſaid of Sanchomiatho be true, viz. that he dedicated 
his Book to Abibal King of 7 "re, who was Iliram's 


_ Origen gen, in Job. 4 Gal. vi. 18. e Epiſt 127. ad Fa- 
biol. f Lib. 4. adverſus Chriſtian. s Lib. 1. Præparat. 
Evangel. Þ Lib, 2. de curat. Græcar. affect. p. 28. 
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Father, and Solomon's Ally, he muſt have been Con- 
temporary with David, who did not begin his Reign 
till ſeveral Years after the Trojan War. He compiled 
the Phenician Hiſtory, according to Porphyry, from 
the antient Monuments and Memoirs which were im- 
parted to him by one Hierombalus a Prieſt, whom 


 Bochart, Huetius, and ſome others take to be Gideon, 


he being in the Book of Judges ſometimes named Je- 
robaal. But this Conjecture is refuted by others. He 
is ſaid to have likewiſe made uſe of the Regiſters 
of the Cities of Phenicia, which he found lodged in 
the Temples, and to have carefully ſought out, as 
Philo Biblius informs us, the Writings of Taaut, 
knowing him to have been the firſt Inventor of Let- 
ters, and the ſame whom the Egyptians call Thoth, 


the Greeks Hermes, and the Latins Mercury. He wrote 


alſo the Hiſtory of Egypt, and another Book of the 


Coſmogony and Theogony of the Phenicians. Theſe 


Works were tranſlated out of the Phenician into the 


Greek Tongue by Philo Biblius, a famous Grammari- 


an, who lived in the Reigns of Veſpaſiau, Titus, Do- 


mitian, Trajan, and Adrian. Philo digeſted them 
Into nine Books, though Porphyry mentions but eight, 


perhaps not counting, as Bochart conjectures, his Coſ- 
mogony and Theogony. He begins his Hiſtory with 
the Origin of the World, and of Mankind : but, his 


Work being apparently written with a Deſign to apo- 


logize for Idolatry, inſtead of deducing the Hiſtory, 
as Moſes hath done, from Adam in the Line of Seth, 
the Worſhippers of the true God, he has, according 


to the Hypotheſis of Biſhop Cumberland, given us 


that of the idolatrous Line of Cain, that the Religi- 
on which this Author, or thoſe he tranſcribed, pa- 
tronized, might appear to be introduced by the elder 


Branch, a Circumſtance which, they might think, gave 


it no ſmall Luſtre and Reputation. In the few Frag- 
ments of his Works that are remaining, we might be 
juſtly ſurprized to find not ſo much as the leaſt Men- 


AV andal N. Diſſer. de Sanchoniath. 
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tion of the Deluge, did we not conſider that Deſtruc- 
tion was a Judgment on the idolatrous World, with 
which the Profeſſors of the true Religion probably re- 
proached the Heathens, and which the latter were 
therefore deſirous to conceal, and to bury, if poſſible, 
the very Memory of ſo extraordinary a Monument 
of Divine Vengeance and their own Shame. Biſhop 
Cumberland, ſuſpecting, with a great deal of Reaſon, 
the Phenician Records, where they deliver the Pedi- 
gree of Cain's Line, to have been corrupted, propoſes 
an Amendment of them ; for which we refer the 
Reader to that learned Prelate $ Book on Sanchoniatho, 
or to Sect. III. Note C of the preſent Hiſtory. We 
muſt not forget to acquaint the Reader, that ſome 
Writers have, upon very ſlight Grounds, endeavour- 
ed to prove all that has been ſaid of 5 anchoniatho to 
bean arrant Fable; and the Work, which goes un- 
deer his Name, as well as the Name itſelf, to have 
been forged by Philo Biblius, in Oppoſition to the 
Books which Joſephus had wrote not long before a- 
gainſt Apion. But their Arguments are fo frivolous, | 


that they ſcarce deſerve an Anſwer. 


| MANETHO, an Egyptian by Birth, High-Priſt 
and Keeper of the ſacred Records of that N ation, 
flouriſhed in the Reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, by 
whoſe Order he undertook the Hiſtory of Egypt, tran- 


RE ſlating out of the Egyptian Language, into the Greek, 


the ſacred Regiſters that were committed to his Care. 
This Work he divided into three Parts, whereof the 
Firſt contained the Hiſtory of the Gods; the Second 
that of the Demi-gods ; and the Third the Dynaſties, 
which ended in Nectanebus, the laſt king of Egypt, 

who was driven out by Ochus in the 107th Olympiad, 
a few Years before the Conqueſt of Perfia by Alex- 
ander. Beſides his Hiſtory of Egypt, he wrote ſe- 
veral other Books, viz, one of the Theology of the 
Egyptians, commonly ſtiled the 74 Boo; one of the 
antient and religious Ceremonies -of the Egyptians, cal- 
led by — the Book of Antiquity and Piety 
one of Phyjec : and one concerning the Manner of pro- 
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paring Incenſe to be uſed by the Egyptian Prieſts. : The 
two la E by Suidas to another 
Menetho, by Birth a Mendefian ; but his Authority in 


N 0 depended upon. 
He likewiſe wrote fix Books in Verſe on the Influence 


and Power of the Stars, which he dedicated to Ptolemy 


Pbiladelphus. This Piece is ſtill extant, and was pub- 
liſhed in the Original Greet, with a Latin | 


only Ma- 
nuſcript that was remaining, and lodged in the Medi- 
cean Library at Florence. To this Work * 
Nolanus alludes in the following Verſes: 


| Nunc tria miremur texentem fata Platonem, 
Aut Arati numeros, aut picta Manzthonis aftra. 


He publiſhed alſo a Book of the Jews, which Joſepbus 
refutes in his firſt Book againſt Apion, as filled with 


fabulous Accounts. Of all his Works, except his 
Aſtronomy, there are now but a few F 


re- 
maining in Africanus, Euſebius, and Syncellus. The 
Credit of this Author has been called in queſtion by 

ſeveral Writers, not only on account of the incredible 
Antiquity to which his Hiſtory is ſuppoſed to have 


aſcended, but from the A which! it is ſaid, he 


himſelf gave of the Records from whence he took | it, 
pretending to have extracted it from certain Pillars in 
the Syriadic Land, on which Inf had been 
made in the facred Dialect and Letters by Thoth, the 
firſt Hermes, and were tranſlated, af the Flood, out 
of the facred Dialect into Greek, and p by Aa- 


thodemon, the Son of the ſecond Hermes, the Father of 


Tat, in the inner Receſſes of the Egyptian Temples. 


Now i it is impoſſible, that the firſt Hermes, who lived 
in the earlieſt Years of the E 


write a hiſtory of ſo many Generations, which came 
mto the Worte after his Death; and if Manetho could 
aſſert this, it muſt neceſſarily have overthrown the 
Credit of his whole Work. But we do not think that 
Writer could mean any ſuch Thing ; the Words cited 


from 


gyptian Monarchy, could 
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from him do not ſay, he took his whole Hiſtory from 
thoſe Pillars; though he might probably quote thoſe 
Records to ſupport the antient Hiſtory, which pre- 
ceded the Time of Thoth, and ſuch Pillars, or at leaſt 
ſome Pillars of great Antiquity, and by the Prieſts 
attributed to Thoth, muſt have been extant in the 
Days of Manetho, or he could never have appealed to 
them in ſo publick a Manner, eſpecially in writing to 


his Prince. The ſtronger Prejudice againſt the Credit 


of this Writer, ariſes from his Chronology. The Egyp- 


o » 


tians, it is true, pretended to an exceſſive Antiquity, and 


to have certain Records for a prodigious length of Time 
paſt. This appears not only from the old Egyptian Chro- 
nicle, but from the extravagant Numbers of Years their 
Prieſts impoſed upon Herodotus, Plato, and Diodorus; 
but Manetho ſeems to have been much more modeſt, 
though the Sum of his 32 Dynaſties, from Menes to 


fifteen Years before Alexander, (without taking the 


Reigns of the Gods and Demigods into the Account) 
if caſt up, will amount to above 5300 Years, which 


will reach higher than the Creation of the World; and 
Foſeph Scaliger has accordingly ſettled their Chronole- 


gy in ſuch manner, that, by his own Way of reckon- 


ing, it exceeds the Epoch of the Creation 1336 


Years. Aſter Cambyſes had carried away the Egypti- 
an Records, the Prieſts, in all Probability, to ſupply 
their Loſs, and keep up their Pretences to Antiquity, 
began to write new Records, wherein they not only 
neceſſarily made great Miſtakes, but added a good 
deal of their own Invention, eſpecially as to diſtant 
Times. From theſe Materials, for want of better, Ma- 


| | netho collecting this Hiſtory, muſt have intermixed a 


good deal of Fable, as there is indeed in the Antiquities 


of all Nations; ſince it cannot be expected, that People 
could have begun to keep Records till ſome Ages af- 


ter their Settlement. It is unjuſt therefore to lay the 


whole Blame of the Confuſion and Uncertainty, we 
find in the Egyptian Hiſtory, at the Door of Mane- 
tho : He collected, for ought we know, faithfully 
from the Records he had, and we have ſo little genuine 
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Remains of him, and what we have has been ſo man- 


gled by Tranſcribers and Pretenders to correct him, 
that they ſcarcely bear any Reſemblance of that an- 
tient and venerable Hiſtorian. Several antient Wri- 


ters of good Judgment, as Plutarch, Porphyry, Euſe- 


 bius, and Joſepbus, looked upon him as a Writer, 


whoſe Authority was to be depended on ; and the cu- 
rious Fragment tranſcribed from him by Joſepbus, be- 


fore his Copies had been corrupted, ſeems to confirm 


this good Opinion, being the moſt valuable and au- 
thentick Piece of Egyptian Hiſtory, of ſo great An- 
tiquity, that is extant, and the Series of Kings, which 
we have thence exhibited Book I. Chap. III. Sect, III. 
is a pretty exact one, connecting the Egyptian and 


Grecian Hiſtories, by acquainting us, that Setbofis was 


Egyptus, and his Brother Armais Danaus. 3 
BERO SUS, by Birth a Chaldean, flouriſhed under 


Auliocbhus Soter, or his Son Antiochus Theos, and not 


in the Time of Moſes, as ſome, groſsly miſtaken, 


have unagined. For he dedicated his Work to Anti- 
ochus, the third King after Alexander, as Tatian informs 
us, that is, to Antiochus Theos ; Alexander was ſuc- 


ceeded by Seleucus Nicanor; Seleucus Nicanor by An- 


| tiochus Soter ;, and he by his Son Antiochus Theos. He 
tells us himſelf in his firſt Book of the Hiſtory of 
Babylon, that he was born during the Minority of 


Alexander the Great. He wrote in Three Books the 
Chaldean and Babylonian Hiſtory, which took in that 


alſo of the Medes. Pliny tells us“, that his Hiſto 


contains the events of 480 Years. But of that Wor 


we have now remaining only ſome few Fragments 


quoted by Foſephus in his Books againſt Apion, and by 
Alexander Polybiſtor; for the Beroſus, publiſhed by 
Annius of Viterbo, is, without all Doubt, a ſpurious 


Piece. Foſephus ſays, that he agreed with Moſes in 


his Accounts of the Deluge, the Fall of Man, the 
Ark, in which the Reſtorer of Mankind was ſaved ; 


and adds, thi: he mentions the Deſcendants of Noab, 


and their reſpective Ages, to-Nabulaſſar, King of Ba- 
HE bylon ; 
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bylon ; and that, relating the Actions of that Prince, 
he ſpeaks of the taking and burning of Feru/alem by 
his Son Nebuchadonoſor ; on which Occaſion, ſays he, 
the Fews were carried Captives to Babylon; whence en- 
ſued the Deſolation of that City for 70 Years, till the 
Reign of Cyrus. He is quoted by Pliny, Tatian, 

Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Vitruvius, and Eu- 
ſebius, which ſhews him to have been a Writer of 
good Authority. In the Series he gives us of the ten 
Kings, whom he ſuppoſes to have reigned at Babylon 
before the Flood, there are ſome ſmall Variations in 
the Authors, who have tranſcribed that Hiſtorian, 
which has induced us to exhibit them to the Reader's 
View, Book I. Chap. I. Sect. V. of the preſent Hiſtory. 
As theſe ten Succeſſions exactly anſwer the ten Genera- 
tions from the Creation to the Flood, the firſt King by 
Name Alorus, has been ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 


Adam, as NXiſuthrus, the laſt in the Series, plainly ap- 


pears to be Noab. The Reader will find his Account 
of the Chaldean and Babylonian Coſmogony in the In- 
troduction, and the Subſtance of the few Fragments 
that are ſtill remaining, and relate to the earlieſt 
Times, Book I. Chap. I. Sect. V. 555 
To Beroſus we may add Abydenus, who flouriſhed 
ſome Time after him, and, in many Things, follows 


him. Abydenus wrote the Hiſtory of the Chaldean 


Empire, whereof there are but few Fragments re- 
maining in Euſebius, Cyrillus, and Syncellus. In one 
of theſe Fragments he gives the Names and Reigns of 


dhe ten firſt Kings of Chaldea, copied with ſome ſinall 


Variation from Beroſus, as the Reader may ſee, Book 
I. Chap I. Se& VI. Inanother he ſpeaks of the Tower of 
Babel, and the Confuſion of Languages, agreeable to 
the Account we have in Holy Writ. Theſe Frag- 
ments Scaliger has illuſtrated with learned Notes in his 
Book, De emendatione temporum. Some confound 
this Abydenus, with Palephatus, called alſo Abydenus, 
from the City of Abydus, the Place of his Birth. 
| Palephatus was contemporary with Alexander, a fa- 
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vourite Diſciple of Ariſtotle's, and wrote the Hifto- 
ries of Cyprus, Delos, and Arabia. | 

ERATOSTHENES the Cyrenean was a Man of 
eminent Learning, Keeper of the famous Library of 
Alexandria, and greatly in favour with Ptolemy Euer- 

| getes, by whoſe Order he wrote the Hiſtory of the 

1 Theban Kings of Egypt, the Catalogue of which has 

met with a very favourable Reception among the 

Learned, not only as a Supplement to Manetho, who 

has entirely omitted that Succeſſion, but as a certain 

Foundation for fixing the Egyptian Chronology. His 

Authority has been by ſeveral Writers preferred to 

that of Manetho, in regard he was not an Egyptian, 

and took his Liſt from the ſacred Records of Thebes, 
or had it from the ſacred Scribes there. He has given, 
| together with the Egyptian Names of the Kings, their 

3 Interpretation in Greek, which the ſkilled in the Cop- 

tic Tongue allow to be juſt in ſome Inſtances ; but ſe- 

veral of them are corrupted and unintelligible. This 

Author wrote a great Number of Books, whereof 

the Catalogue may be ſeen in Fabricius, Galens, Veo/- 

ius, &c. but the only Piece, now remaining entire, 
is his Deſcription and fabulous Account of the Stars. 

He ſtarved himſelf thro* Grief for the Dimneſs of his 

Sight in the 1oth or 12th Year of Ptolemy Epipbancs, 

= 196 Years before Chriſt. . 

7. Ix the Hiſtory of Egypt, beſides Manetho, we have 


* 
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| | chiefiy followed Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. He- 
F | rodotus, or, as others call him, Erodotus, is the moit 
4 antient Writer among the Greeks, whoſe Works have 


* reached us. There is no Room left to doubt of the 
1 Place of his Birth, he himſelf having inſerted, at the 
E - Beginning of his Hiſtory, both his Name and Coun- 
try: This is, ſays he, the Book of Herodotus of Ha- 

licarnaſſus. He was alſo ſurnamed the Thurian, hav- 

7 ing accompanied a Colony, which was ſent from A- 
1 thens, to ſettle at Thurium, a City of Magna Gracia 
| on the Tarentin Gulf. This happened the third Year 

of the 83d Olympiad, during the Archonſhip of Cal- 
limachas, 


— — 
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Ai macbus. Here, if we believe Pliny ', he wrote his 
Hiſtory, being then forty Years old, in the firſt Year 
of the 84th Olympiad, 310 Years after the Foundati- 
on of Rome, and 4.44 before Chriſt. Before he began 

his Hiſtory, he travelled all over Greece, Italy, and E- 
yt, to inquire into the Origin, Traditions, and Re- 
cords of the Nations he was to write off. His main 


Deſign was to write the Wars of the Perſians againſt 


the Greeks, from the Reign of Cyrus to that of Xerxes ; 
but he extended it to the Hiſtory of other Nations, 
namely, of the Lydians, Egyptians, and Scythians. 


This Hiſtory he divided into nine Books, giving to 


each of them the Name of one of the nine Muſes; 
wherein he has ſince been followed by Cephalion, Bion, 
the Rhetorician, and P. Aurelius Opilius; tho' ſome 
are of Opinion, that his Books were not by himſelf 
diſtinguiſhed with thoſe Titles, but by the Admirers of 
his Performance. He recited his Hiſtory, as Lucian 
informs us, on the publick Theatre at Olympia to a 
crowded Auditory of the chief Men of all Greece, 
met to celebrate the Olympic Games, and was more ad- 
mired even than thoſe who carried the Prizes. Euſe- 


bius ſays, that this happened, not at Olympia, but at 
Athens, on the Feſtival of the Panathenza. On this Oc- 
caſion it was that Thucydides, tho* then eighty Years 


old, was ſo touched with Emulation, that he reſolved 


to undertake the writing of an Hiſtory, and ftrive to 


equal or excel Herodotus. The Hiſtory of Herodotus 
haas been propoſed by Tully, Hortenſius, Quintilian, 


and all the beſt Judges of Antiquity, as a Pattern to 


all Hiſtorians. As for the Truth of his Accounts, we 
muſt own, that it has been called in queſtion by Men 
of no mean Character. Cteffas doubts the Truth of 
what he writes concerning the Medes and Aſſyrians ; 


but we ſhall prove hereafter this Hiſtorian leſs worthy 


of Credit than Herodotus. Manet bo cenſures him, for 
advancing many Falſities, with regard to the Egyp- 
tian Hiſtory ; which Charge is not quite groundleſs, 


1 Lib. 12. c. 4. 
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ſince he himſelf owns, that what he relates to have 


happened before the Reign of P/ammitichas, and on 


the Credit of others, is far from certain. But none 
ever attacked with more Virulency, if we may be al- 
owed the Expreſſion, the Credit of Herodotus, than 
Plutarch, whoſe Judgment would be of great Weight, 
had he not himſclf declared, that the Reputation of his 
Country had engaged him in the Diſpute. * Herodotus 
relates, that, in the Expedition of Xerxes, the Thebans, 
to conſult their own Safety, abandoned the Common 
Cauſe, and joined the Perfians. Tho' this was matter 


of Fact, and  Demſthenes afterwards reproached the 


Thebans with it, yet Plutarch, who was a Native of 
Cheronea, a Theban City, could not bear the baſe Be- 
haviour of his Countrymen to be tranſmitted to Poſte- 
rity, but vented his Reſentment againſt the Publiſher 
of their Cowardice in a Book wrote for that Purpoſe, 
and entituled, Of the Malignity of Herodotus. But 
his Exceptions are either trifling, or turn upon Facts, 
winch Herodotus himſelf delivers as doubtful. Beſides, 
he betrays throughout the whole Work a great deal of 
Paſſion, Prejudice, and IIl- nature. On the other 
ſide, all G reece, by their ſolemn Approbation, gave an 
ample Teſtimony of his Veracity, at a Time when 
moſt of the Tranſactions, which he deſcribes, were 
very well known. In his whole Work there appears 
an Air of Sincerity, which even his enemies have been 
forced to acknowledge: He examines the Truth of 
the Facts which he relates, and for the moſt part ac- 
quants his Readers, with what others have ſaid on the 


| ſame Subject. When he relates extraordinary Events, 


he tells us, that he copied them from others, and de- 
clares which he believes, and which he ſuſpects, ad- 
ding. as it is ſaid; as I have been told; this does not 
at all ſcem probable , thoſe, who feign ſuch Stories, re- 
late, &c. He often repeats, that what he relates ought 
not to be depended on, any farther than it appears 
probable ; that the Character of an Hiſtorian obliges - 
him to relate what he had heard, but that the Readers 
are not bound to believe whatever he has been told. As 
ta 
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to the Lydian Hiſtory, which ſome look upon as fa- 
bulous, 1t cannot be denied, but that he was acquaint- 
ed with the Tranſactions of that Nation, which bor- 
dered on the Afatict Greek Cities, in one of which He- 
rodotus was born, not above 60 Years after the De- 
ſtruction of the Lydian Empire. He ſeems very ſin- 


LE 


cere in his Egyptian Hiſtory ; for he ingenuoully owns, 
that all he relates before the Reign of P/ammitichus is 


uncertain, and that he reports the early Tranſactions 
of that Nation on the Credit of the Egypiran Prieſts, 
on which he did not much depend. His Hiſtory of 
the Afſyrians and Medes does not at all agree with that 
which the modern Chronologiſts have followed ; but 
moſt of the Antients have preferred Herodotus to all 
others. In his Hiſtory of Perſia he differs in many 
Particulars from Xenophon's Cyropedia ; but we mult 
| obſerve with Tully, that the Cyropædia is rather an in- 
ſtructive Piece, than an Hiſtory. The Chronology 
of Herodotus is far from being exact, eſpecially with 


relation to the Egyptian Affairs, extravagant Num- 


bers of Years having been impoſed upon him, as well 
as upon Diodorus and Plato, by the Egyptian Prieſts, 
who piqued themſelves mightily on the Antiquity of 


their Nation. Heredotus wrote other Books beſides 


the Hiſtory now extant; for Ariſtotle ® finds fault 


Siege of Nine veb, whereas no Bird with hooked Ta- 
lons, as that Philoſopher affirms, ever drinks. This 
Paſſage is not to be found in his Works now extant, 
which has made ſome Authors imagine, that Ariſtotle 
quoted it from the Hiſtory of Aria, which, in two 
Places of his firſt Book, he promiſed to write. But, 


if he had ever publiſhed it, we can ſcarcely believe, that 


none of the Antients would have ſo much as mentioned 
it. It is more likely, that his preſent Hiſtory was 
more compleat in Ariſtotlè's Time, than it is now; 
or even that Ariſtotle throꝰ Miſtake quoted Herodotus 


inſtead of ſome other Author, whereof we have Inſtan- 


Ges in other antient Writers. Some aſcribe to Hero- 
—— —— 4 do. ug 
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with him for ſaying that an Eagle drank during the 
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dotus the Life of Homer, which in moſt Editions is 
annexed to his Hiſtory ; but the Diverſity of Stile, 
and the Diſagreement between Herodotus and the Au- 
thor of that Piece, plainly evince theſe two Works to 


have been penned by different Hands. We refer the 


Reader for farther particulars concerning Herodotus, to 
Henry Stephens, TJoachimus Camerarius, and Mont- 


faucon in his Book on Juditb. 


Diodorus Siculus was born at Argyrium, or Agyrium, 
a Town of Sicily, and thence called Siculus, or the 
Sicilian. He flouriſhed under Julius Ceſar and Au- 
guſtus, and began his Hiſtory after the Death of the 


former, as he himſelf informs us . He travelled with 


no ſmall Danger over great Part of Europe, Aſia, and 
all Egypt, to acquaint himſelf with the Geography of 
the Places, as well as the Cuſtoms and Manners of the 
Inhabitants. He wrote a General Hiſtory from the 
earlieſt Times to the 180th Olympiad, that is, to Cæ- 


ſar's War with the Gauls. This Hiſtory he intituled 


the Bibliotheque or Library, having copied his Ac- 
counts from the Writers of different Nations, who 


flouriſhed before. In his Hiſtory of the Egyptians, 


Aſſyrians, Medes, Perfians, Geeks, Cartbaginians, 
Sicilians, and Rhodians, he follows Herodotus, Ctefias, 
Beroſus, Tbucydides, Xenophon, Philiſtus, Calliſthenes, 
The:pompus Chius, &c. in what relates to the Mace- 
donians, he depends on Cardianus and Marfias ; in 


his Hiſtory of Crete he quotes - grey Dorſiadas, 


Soficrates, and Laaſtbenides: Of the forty Books of 


his Hiſtory, fifteen only are now remaining, viz, the 


five firſt, the eleventh, and the following to the twen- 


tieth. The four firſt Books comprehend the Theolo-\ 
gy and Hiſtories, preceding the Trojan War, of the 


Egyplians, Babylonians, Chaldeans, Indians, Scythians, 


Arabians, Athioptans, Africans, and Greeks. This 
Part 1s interwoven with many Fables, which however 
were believed by thoſe Nations, whoſe Hiſtories he 
writes. In the 5th Book he gives an Account of the 
Origin and Antiquities of the greater Iſlands. The 

five 
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five following Books contained the Antiquities of all 
the Eaſtern Nations, the Origins of the Greeks and 
Romans, and the moſt remarkable Tranſactions that 
happened in any Part of the World, from the taking 
of Troy to the Expedition of Xerxes into Greece. The 
11th Book begins with the Expedition of Xerxes into 
Greece, and ends in the Year which preceded the Ex- 
pedition of the Atbenians into Cyprus under the Con- 
duct of Cimon. The five following Books continue 
the Hiſtory of all Nations to the Time of Philip King 
of Macedon, whoſe Exploits are related in the 16th, 
as thoſe of his Son Alexander in the 17th, and of his 
Succeſſors tothe Death of Antigonus in the three next. 
In the other twenty Books our Author purſued the 
Hiſtory of all Nations, from the Death of Antigonus, 
which happened in the 119th Olympiad, to Cæſar's 
War with the Gauls, that is, to the 1 80th Olympiad. 
The 11th Book and the following were written in the 
Nature of Annals, with the Names of the Athenian 
Archons and Roman Conſuls to each Year. But Di- 
odorus is not ſo exact in his Computations, with re- 
gard to the Roman Affairs, as could be wiſhed ; for he 
places the Beginning of Xerxes's War in the firſt Year 
of the 75th Olympiad, which, according to him, con- 
curred with the Conſulſhip of Spurius Caſſius and 
Proclus Virginius Tricoſtus ; but theſe had been Con- 

ſuls fix Years before, and thoſe of that Year were 
Cæſo Fabius the ſecond time, and Spurius Furius Fuſus ; 

a Miſtake which is continued thro* the whole Sequel 
of his Annals. In the Affairs of Egypt he was like- 

wiſe greatly impoſed upon, as to the Numbers of 

Years, by the Egyptian Prieſts. 

I x the Hiſtory of the Moabites, Ammonites, Mi- 
dianites, &c. we chiefly follow the Scripture and Jo- 
ſephus, from whom however we diſſent, when he takes 

the Liberty, as he frequently does, to diſſent from ho- 

ly Writ. Foſephus wrote his hiſtory of the Jew:/b 

War and Deſtruction of Feruſalem firſt in Hebrew, or, 

as ſome ſay ®, in Syro-Chaldaic, for the Uſe of his 
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own Nation, and afterwards tranſlated it into Greek- a- 
bout the ſeventh Year of the Reign of the Emperor 
Veſpaſian, to whom he dedicated it. This Work was, 
by the Emperor's Order, placed in the publick Libra- 
ry at Rome, and the Author, as Euſebius and St. Je- 
rem inform us ?, diſtinguiſhed with a Statue, an Ho- 
nour conferred upon very few. Beſides his Hiſtory 
he wrote twenty Books of the Fewifh Antiquities, 
which he dedicated to Epapbroditus his great Patron. 
In theſe Books he gives us the Hiſtory of the Jews 
from their firſt Origin to the 12th Year of Nero, 
when they began to ſhake off the Roman Yoke. This 
Work, as Jeſepbus himſelf informs us, was compleat- 
ed in the 13th Year of Domitian, that is, in the 93d 
of Chriſt. In his Chronology he often diſagrees both 
with the Septuagint, and the Writers of other Nations; 
nay, he is frequently inconſiſtent with himſelf, which 
we may impute to the Careleſneſs and Ignorance of 
his Tranſcribers, ſeeing there appears ſuch a Diſagree- 
ment between the antient Manuſcripts of the ten laſt 
Books of his Antiquities and the printed Copies, thar 
ſome have imagined 1 him to have left two different 
ones. The Veracity of this Writer, eſpecially in the 
Books of his Antiquities, has been often call'd in 
queſtion ; and truly, his Accounts ſometimes not only 
vary from holy Writ, but are dizmetrically oppoſite 
to what we read in the Hiſtory of Moſes and the Pro- 
pron and this after having ſolemnly proteſted, that 
is Deſign was to add nothing of his own, but faith- 
fully to tranſcribe, without the leaſt Alteration, what 
he found in the ſacred Records of his Nation. He 
wrote alſo two Books againſt Apion, who, in the third 
and fourth Books of his Egyptian Hiſtory, had defa- 
med and traduced the Jews. In this Work he ſhews 
himſelf converſant not only in the Hiſtory of his own, 
but of all other Nations, and to have peruſed, as St. 


? Euſeb, 1. 3. Hiſt. Eoclefiaſt. & Hieron, c. 13. catalog. 
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Jerom expreſſes it , all the Libraries of the Greeks. 
This Book likewiſe Joſephus dedicated to Epaphroattus, 
whence it is manifeſt, that it was publiſhed before the 
95th Year of Chriſt, for in that Year Epapbroditus 
was, by Order of Domitian, put to Death. Beſides 
his Hiſtory and Antiquities, he wrote the Hiſtory of 
his own Life; and, according to ſome, a Diſcourſe 
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on the Empire of Reaſon, in Commendation of the 
ſeven Maccabees ; a Book alſo againſt the Greeks, 


namely againſt Plato, is aſcribed to, him; but it is 
uncertain, whether he was the Author of the two lat- 
ter, ſome affirming, ſome denying, him to have. wrote 
them. 

In our Hiſtory of the antient Syrians, we have had 
always before our Eyes the Books of the Kings, the 
Chronicles, and the Prophets, and have left Joſepbus 
and the profane Hiſtorians, where they ſeem to con- 
tradict holy Writ, but at the ſame time acquainting 
the Reader in our Notes with their various Opinions, 
and the Reaſons that are alledged to ſupport them. 


The Hiſtory of the Phænicians we have taken chiefly 
from Diodorus Siculus, Juſtin, Curtius, Pauſanias, 
Appian, Orofivus, Plutarch, and from Dius, Menan- 


der, and Pbiloſtrates, as quoted by Foſephus. Dius 
and Medander wrote the Hiſtory of Phenice, and are 


both commended by Joſepbus as very exact in their 


Accounts, having compiled their Hiſtories from the 


antient Records that were lodged in the Temples. 


Dius was by Birth a Phenician, and Menander an 
Epbeſian; the Accounts of both perfectly agreed, as 


Joſephus often repeats, with Scripture. Beſides the 


iſtory of Phænice, Menander wrote the Life of 
Ithobal King of Tyre, wherein he mentioned the 


Drought that happened in Abab's Reign. Philofrates 


likewiſe wrote the Hiſtory of Phenice, and, as Jo- 


 ſephus informs us, gave an exact Account of the Siege 


of Bre. 
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Tax Account we give of the Phenician Kings, from 
the antient fabulous Hiſtory of the Greeks, is chiefly ex- 
tracted from Apollodorus. This Writer was by Birth an 
Athenian, by P rofeffion a Grammarian, Diſciple of 
Ariſtarchus the Grammarian, and Panætius a Rhodian 
Philoſopher, who lived in the Reign of Ptolemy Euer- 
getes. He wrote his Hiſtory, which he intituled the 
Bibliotheque of the Gods, in the Reign of Attalus Phi- 
ladelphus, King of Pergamus, who died in the third 
Year of the 160th Olympiad, that is, 138 Years be- 
fore Chriſt. Of this Work there are now but three 
Books remaining, tho* there is no doubt but it con- 
tained ſeveral others; for Macrobius quotes the 14th, 
Hermolaus the 16th; and Photius tells us, that Sopa- 


ter, the Sophiſt, handling the ſame Subject, copied 


ſeveral Paſſages out of this Work, from the firit to 
the 24th Book. This Piece, in Scaliger's Opinion, 


zs a very judicious Performance, and tho* moſtly fa- 


bulous, yet ſuch as may give us ſome Inſight into an- 
tient Hiſtory, the Fables being founded on hiſtorical 
Truth, and the Perſons ſuch as have exiſted, tho? their 
Actions be exaggerated or diſguiſed. The ſame Au- 
thor adds, that we may extract from Apollodorus a 


more certain and bettet grounded Chronology, than 


from the Rhapſodies of Reroaldus ; and Vaſſius is of 
Opinion, that by ſeparating the fabulous Stories from 
real Events, we may form from his Writings a true 
Hiſtory, He begins with Inachus, who is believed 
to have founded the Kingdom of the Argivi, in A- 


brabam's Time, and brings his Hiſtory down to the 


Time of Theſeus Prince of Athens. The Books that 
are loſt reached to the 104oth Year after the Trojan 


War, or to the 2 58th Olympiad. 


In the Hiſtory of the Jes we have followed the 


Scripture and Joſepbus, where he agrees with the Sa- 
cred Hiſtory, not neglecting to acquaint the Reader 


in our Notes with the Traditions of the Rabbies. 
Taz Hiſtory of the A Hrians, Chaldeans, and Ba- 
bylonians we have likewiſe delivered agreeable to what 


we 
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we have found in Scripture relating thereto. We 
have rejected, as an arrant Fable, the Aſſyrian Hiſtory 
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of Cte/tas ; but as it has been, we may ſay, from all 


Antiquity admitted into the Body of Hiſtory, we 
ſhall here give ſome Account of that Writer. Cyeftas 
was a Native of Cnidos, and accompanied Cyrus in his 


Expedition againſt his Brother Artaxerxes, on which 


Occaſion he was taken Priſoner; but, having cured 


Artaxerxes of a Wound he received in the Battle, he 


became a great Favourite at the Court of Perſia, 
where he continued practiſing Phyſic for the Space of 


17 Years. Thus far Diodorus Siculus. Photius like- 


wiſe informs us, that he flouriſhed in the Time of Cy- 
rus, the fon of Darius and Brother of Artaxerxes, 
who poſſeſſed himſelf of the Kingdom of Perſia. Stra- 
bo, ſpeaking of the great Men of Cnidos, mentions 
Ctefias, who, ſays he, cured Artaxerxes; and Xeno- 
phon who was his Contemporary, tells us, that C/e/ias 
of Cnidos was a Phyſician, and, being taken Priſoner, 
dreſſed the Wound, which Artaxerxes received in the 


Engagement. He was employed, as he himſelf wit- 
neſſes, by Artaxerxes in Negotiations with the King of 


Salamis, with Conon, and the Lacedemonian Embaſſa- 


dors; which ſhews what Credit he was in at the Court 
of that Prince. Ceſias wrote the Hiſtory of Perſia 


in 23 Books, whereof the firſt Six contain the Hiſtory 


of the Aſſyrians and Medes, the other Seventeen the 


whole Hiſtory of Perſia, from Cyrus to the Author's 


Death. He alſo wrote the Hiſtory of the Indies. But 


theſe Works are loſt, and all we have remaining of 
them is an Abridgment compiled by Photius, which is 
alſo imperfect, he having omitted the Hiſtory of the 


* Aſyrians and Medes. However, we have that Hiſto- 


ry too abridged in Diodorus, and the Names of the 
Kings, which Diodorus left out, carefully ſet down by 
Euſebius and Syncellus. Ctefias has always been look- 


ed upon, by the moſt judicious among the antients, 


as a fabulous Writer. Ariſtotle, who was almoſt his 
Contemporary, declares him a Writer unworthy of 
Credit. Antigonus Cariſtius, who lived in the T mo 
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of Ptolemy Philadelphus, ſays, that he frequently lyes, 
and relates what is altogether incredible. Plutarch, in 


his Life of Artaxerxes, calls him a vain Man, and a 


notorious Lyar. Lucian charges him with relating in 


his Indica what he had never ſeen or heard; and truly, 


whoever peruſes that Work, muſt immediately con- 
clude him to have been a Man of no Sort of Sincerity. 
His Hiſtory of AHria is molt evidenly calculated to 


aſtoniſn, amaze, and to ſtrain Credulity beyond all 


poſſible Bounds. His Lift of the Aſſyrian Kings ſeems 


to be a groſs Forgery, it being a Medley of Greek, 


Perſian, Egyptian, and other Names. Again, in all 
long Liſts of Kings, the ſame Names, or Tome bear- 
ing a near reſemblance to them, are obſerved often to 
recur. But the Names in Cteſias are not alone what 
may prompt us to pronounce him guilty of Forgery ; 
the Length of the Reigns may be urged as another 
Argument againit him ; except it be anſwered, that 


in thoſe very early Days, ſo nearly bordering on the 


Times of the Deluge, ſuch Length is not to be won- 
dered at. But this would be no Anſwer at all; for 


at leaſt three fourths of them muſt have lived, when 
the Life of Man was reduced to its preſent Standard. 


But yet, ſeveral of the antient Hiſtorians, and, what 
is more ſurprizing, of the modern Chriſtian Writers, | 
have blindly tollowed him in Oppoſition to Seripture, 
Heroditus, and other more undoubted Authorities. D:o- 
dorus Siculus tranſcribed him; Cephaleon, Caſtor, Tro- 
gus, Velleius Poterculus have copied ſeveral Accounts 


from him. Julius Africanus, Euſebius and Syncelluss 


have bg in part, his Chronology of the Aſſyri- 
an Kings, wherein they have been followed by moft 
of the modern Chronologers. 


We ſhall now give a ſuccinct Account of ſeveral 


Authors quoted by us, with whom perhaps every Rea- | 
der may not be acquainted. Theſe are, 


Zcreaſter, a Bafrian, whom ſome ſuppoſe to have 


deen contemporary with Nimred, and the King of the 


Bactrians. Cluverius takes him for Adam; Procopius, 
Gazeus, 
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Gazeus, and Epiphanius, for Abraham ; Huetins for 
Moſes ; Gregory of Tours for Shem, &c. We are in 
3 els Uncertainty as to the Time wherein he flouriſh- 
; Epiphanius making him contemporary with Nim- 


= Eujebius with Semiramis, and Apuleius with 
and . Plato calls him the moſt antient of all 
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the Perfian Sages: Eudoxus, Pliny, and Hermippus 


tell us, that 2 lived five thouſand Years before the 
Trojan War: Aantbus of Lydia, according to the Te- 
ſtimony of Laertius, reckons but 600 Years from 
Zoroaſter to Xerxes. As to his Works, Hermippus 


| ſays, that he wrote two Millions of Verſes. Suidas 


gives us the Titles of ſome of his Works, viz. Four 


Books of Nature, one of precious Stones, and five 
of Aſtronomical Predictions. Euſebius quotes a Paſ- 


ſage from his Sacred Hiſtory of Perfia, containing an 


excellent Deſcription of the Divine Attributes. Theo- 
dorus of Mopſueſtia, treating of the Magic of the Per- 


ans, produces Zoroaſter's Hypotheſis, admitting two 


Principles. Proclus collected the pretended Oracles 
of Zoroaſter in 280 Hexameter Verſes. He is ſaid to 
have been the Inventor of Magic among the Eaſtern 
Nations; but by Magic nothing was meant in thoſe 


Days beſides Phyſic and Theology, as Naudeus proves 


with very convincing Arguments. 


Mechus, or Moſchus, a Sidonian, lived before the 


Trojan War, as Strabo informs us, and wrote the Hiſ- 
_ of Phænice. He is quoted by Joſepbus in the 
firſt Book of his Antiquities, by Athenzus, and Tatian, 
who names two other Phenician Writers, v!2z. T heodo- 


tus and Hificrates, His Hiſtory was tranſlated into 
_ Greek by Chetus, or Lætus; but we have now only a 


tew Fragments of it remaining in the above-mention- | 


ed Writers. : 
ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR, à celebrated 


Writer in the Reign of Ptolemy Lathyrus, and by Syl- 


la carried Captive to Rome, wrote a great many Hiſ- 
tories, as his Name witneſſes, and among others thoſe 
of India and Egypi. Clement of Alexandria quotes a 
Book of his concerning the Jews, wherein * a 
ert 
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ſerted Solomon's Letters to the Egyptian and Phenician 
Kings, with their reſpective Anſwers. Euſebius alſo 
recites a Fragment of the ſame Author, relating to the 

Few. | 
 ORPHEUS, ſurnamed the Librethian, was a Thraci- 
an, and is famous among the Antients, not only for 
Poetry and Muſic, but alſo for Theology. He is 
ſaid to have been the firſt that taught the Greeks the 
Egyptian Myſteries. Clement of Alexandria ſays, that 
Homer borrowed ſeveral Paſſages from his Poems. The 
Antients mention many Pieces that were under his 
Name, ſome of which are till extant, viz. an Epic 
Poem, entitled, The Argonautics ; 86 Hymns; a Poem 
on precious Stones and their Virtues, and ſeveral Frag- 
ments of other Works, aſcribed to him by Proclus, 
Tzetzes, and other Writers. Plato mentions the 
Hymns of this Author in his eighth Book of Laws : 
Stobæus and Suidas aſcribe the Hymns to Onomacritus, 
and others, with Clement of 3 to Pythagoras. 
We alſo find ſeveral Verſes cited by Juſtin Martyr, 
Clement of Alexandria, Euſebius, and Theodoret, out 
of the Teftament of Orpheus ; but the bare reading of 
them will convince us, that they are the Performance 
of a more modern Writer. 

Nz1THER have Euſebius, Biſhop of Cæſarea in Pa- 
leſtine, Africanus, and Syncellus, been excluded from 
our Hiſtory. In their Time che Libraries of Greece 

wee furniſhed with excellent Manuſcripts, which have 

been ſince loſt. From them they made their Collecti- 
ons; and we may judge of their Sineerity by the Au- 
thors which remain, and which they have faithfully quo- 
ted; fo that where other Writers were at a loſs, they 
have often put us in the way in our Purſuit of Truth. 

Is the Deſcriptions of Countries we have chiefly 
followed, among the Antients, Strabo, Ptolemy, and 
Dionyfius Periegetes. Strabo flouriſhed under Au guſtus 
and Tiberius, and viſited maſt of the Places which he 
deſcribes; whence his Deſcriptions are very exact, if we 
_ thoſe of Germany, wherein he depended on the 

Relations 
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Relations of others. He publiſhed ſeveral Works; 
but his XVII Books of Geography are the only that 
have reached us. In theſe he not only deſcribes the 
Situation of the Places, but often the Manners, Cuſ- 
toms, Laws, and Religions of the Inhabitants. 
PTOLEMY was of Peluſium in Egypt, and flouriſh- 
dd in the Reign of M. Aurelius Antoninus. In his 
Geography he followed Marinus Tyrius who was al- 
moſt his Contemporary. He is often miſtaken as to 
the Degrees of Longitude and Latitude, and ſometimes 
ſpeaks of Cities, which had been deſtroyed many Years, 
not to ſay Ages, before his Tones as ſtill extant. Moſt 
of his Miſtakes have been carefully corrected by Or- 
telius, and Gberardus Mercator, Cluverius, Velſerius, 
and others. His Canon is fo exactly agreeable to Scrip- 
ture Hiſtory, that if this latter could poſſibly ſtand in 
need of Confirmation, ſo far as it relates to the Hiſto- 
ry of the great Empires of the Aſſyrians and Babylo- 
nians, nothing could be ſo effectual towards it as this 
Canon, which has given birth to one of the moſt famous 
ane Era's, that of Nabonaſſar, the firſt King in 
it, and without which there would be the greateſt Ob- 
ſcurity in the Affairs of theſe People. Nothing is 
more ſurprizing, than that this moſt noble Monument 
ſhould have been ſo little examined by the Light na- 
turally reflected on it from the ſacred Pen- men, as not 4 
to have extricated the whole Body of Chronologers \ 
and Hiſtorians from out of the Labyrinth, they have 
almoſt all bewildered themſelves in, miſled by the Ex- 
travagances of Ctefias, a fabulous Writer, who has 
been blindly followed by the Antients, and moſt of the 
Moderns. This Canon takes Date from about the 
23d Year of PuPs firſt Appearance on this Side of 190 
the Eupbrates, about the Year 2252 after the Flood, 194 
to our Computation, and 747 Years before 
Chriſt ; which ſhews the Kingdom of Babylon to have 
been immediately of Aſſyrian Origin, according to the 
Prophet © : Bebel the Land of the CuaiDeaxs ; 3 this 
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People was not till the Aſſyrian found it for them that 
awwell in the Wilderneſs ; the ſet up the Towers thereof, 
they raijed up the Palaces thereof. 
DIONTYSIUS PERIGETES, bornat Charax, 

a Townſituated on the Gulph of Arabia, flouriſhed in 
the Reign of Auguſtus, by whom he was ſent, as Pliny 
informs us *, to ſurvey the Eaſtern Countries, namely 
Armenia, Parthia, and Arabia, His Geographical De- 

ſcription 'of the World was originally wrote in Greek 
Verſe, and tranſlated into Latin Verſe by Rufus Feſtus, 
Avienus, and Priſcian. Euſtatbius, Archbiſhop of 
T heſſalenica, wrote in Greek a learned Commentary on 
this Work. 

'Trus we have taken the Materials to compoſe theſe 
Volumes from thepureſt Sources of Antiquity. How- 
ever, we muſt own that, as to the Hiſtory of antient 
Times, and the Original of particular Nations, we 
have not been able to give ſuch ſatisfactory Accounts 
as we could with, not one of the Hiſtories of thofe 
antient Nations, whom the Grecians called Barbarians, 
_ written by the Natives, or extracted immediately from 

their Records, having reached us. What Fragments 

of them have been preſerved here and there in other 


© Writers, we have connected together, filling up the 


Chaſms of one Writer with the Teftimony of another, 
and melting down together the moſt precious Metals 
of Antiquity, in order to form a new one leſs precious 
indeed, but, perhaps, more ſerviceable. 

Bur as the Authors, that we have had Occaſi- 
on to follow, or even to tranſcribe, are ſuch as 
have tranſmitted to us Accounts of the earlieſt Times, 
we muſt here, in a few Words, remove the Pre- 
judices which ſome Criticks have raiſed againſt the 
profane Writers in general, who have treated of the 
original and early Antiquities of Nations. In moſt 
Nations, ſay they, Poets were the firſt Hiſtorians, 
who of Courſe interſperſed their Accounts with a thou- 

fand Fables. From ſuch infected Sources the Hiſto- 
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rians in aſter-Ages, for want of better Materials, co- 
pied, and conſequently deſerve no more Credit than 
thoſe they tranſcribed. 

To anſwer this Objedtion, we muſt with Varro 
divide the whole Series of Time into three Periods ; 
the firſt, from the Beginning of the World to the 
Deluge; the ſecond, from the Deluge to the firſt 
Olympiad ; and the third, from the firſt Ol,,mpiad to 
the preſent. The firſt Period he calls an Age entirely 
unknown; and. truly we find nothing in profane His- 
torians, relating to that Time, which has any Ap- 
pearance of Truth, if we except two or three, quoted 
by Joſepbus, whoſe Accounts of the Deluge, and 
2 Times preceding it, agree, as he informs us, in 

any Particulars, with that of Maſes. The ſecond 
Pere Varro ſtiles the fabulous Time, by Reaſon of the 
many Fables with which the Accounts of it, that have 
been tranſmitted to Poſterity, are interwoven : The 
laſt he calls the Hiſtorical Time. Diodorus Siculus 
extends the fabulous Age no farther than the Trojan 
War; and indeed from that Time the impenetrable 
Miſt, which had overcaſt the preceding Ages, begins 
to clear up, and ſome Rays of Truth to break out. 
Now to anſwer the Objettion, we do not pretend to 
give any tolerable account of the firſt Ages from pro- 
fane Authors. In After-Ages, when the Uſe of Let- 
ters was introduced, Poets, it is true, are ſaid to have 
been the firſt Hiſtorians ; but we muſt not ſuppoſe 
whatever they wrote to be a mere Fable; their Ground- 
work was often Truth, tho* embelliſhed with various 
Fictions. Thus for inſtance, Homer's Poems ought 
not to be regarded only as an excellent poetical Perfor- 
mance, but as the moſt antient Hiſtory of Greece; 
inſomuch that if we had noother Remains of Antiqui- 
ty, than Homer's Works, to convince us of the Trojan 
War and the taking of that City, we could not call in 
- queſtion the Truth of that Event. Hemer, tho' a 
Poet, diſcovers to us the State of Greece at that Time; 
he gives us an Account of their Kings and Generals ; 
deſcribes their States, 1 and Government ſhews 

2 us, 


* 


us, that Greece was divided into ſeveral ſmall Dynaſties, 
each of which had their reſpective Sovereigns, of 
which Agamemnon, King of Mycenæ, Sicyon, and Co- 
rinth, was the moſt powerful, Sc. Theſe and a 
great many other Events are purely hiſtorical, and con- 
5 | firmed by creditable Hiſtorians ; ſo that Homer's Work 
is both a Poem and a Hiſtory. And what we have 
1 inſtanced in one Poet, may in the ſame Manner be ap- 
= plied to others: For tho? their Works were interſper- 
| ſed with many fabulous Strokes, yet they might have 
furniſhed a judicious Hiſtorian, that could diſtinguiſh 
between Truth and Fiction, with good Materials for 
a Hiſtory : - Beſides, it is not to be doubted, but that 
ever ſince the Uſe of Characters was firſt introduced, 
[ Men have left behind them Monuments of ſuch Things 
- as might concern Poſterity ; Fathers, what regarded 
4 their domeſtic Affairs; Princes and Magiſtrates, what 
related to the Public. Theſe were the firſt Hiſtories 
of Mankind, and the moſt antient Hiſtorians have 
done nothing elſe but digeſt them into a better Form. 
Thus Manetbo compiled his Hiſtory from the Me- 
moirs of Jerombalus, an Egyptian Prieſt ; Beroſus from 
the Regiſters of the Babylonians ; Sanchomatho from 
thoſe of the Phenicians, &c. And indeed there is 
Reaſon to ſuppoſe, that moſt Cities and States had 
Regiſters, in which from Year to Year they wrote 
dovn the moſt remarkable Occurrences, and Ar- 
chives, wherein they lodged Letters, Treaties, and 
other Pieces, which might ſerve as Evidences to | | 
Pofterity. They alſo tranſmitted the Memory of Things | 
by the Inſtitution of Feſtivals, the building of Cities, 
erecting of Stones, Pillars, Altars, Tombs, and the 
like Monuments. The Cuſtom of engraving on Stone 
is, without coubt, very antient, and the Number of 
theſe moſt faithful Monuments of Antiquity was al- 
moſt infinite, as is plain from all the antient Hiſtori- 
ans, who often appeal to them. From theſe, as well 
as jrom the Pcets, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the 
_ fiſt Hiſterians extracted their Hiſtories, and therefore 
_ they deſeive the ſame Crecit; ray, the Poets en 
| ſelves 


ſ 
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ſelves oſten worked upon Materials already prepared, 
and only put into Verſe what they found regiſtered in 
the Annals of their Country. But who can warrant 
that the Prieſts, who in moſt Nations were the firſt 
Annaliſts, did not through Superſtition inſert many 
Fictions? Prieſts, zealous for the Worſhip of their 
Gods, and whole Intereſt it was by falſe Prodigies to 
deceive People, may have ſcattered ſuch up and down 
nn their Accounts, and made their Gods interpoſe in 
the principal Actions. And in this Point the beſt 
Hiſtorians have ſuffered themſelves to be impoſed on. 
But as to the Subſtance of the Narrations in Matters 
of War, Politicks, new Settlements, Treaties, Deaths 
of Princes, Cc. what Motive could the Prieſts have 
to be guilty of Forgeries? The relating of Prodigies 
is an Abuſe, which Superſtition has brought into all 
the Hiſtories of the World. Has not Credulity in- 
ſerted even into the modern Hiſtories a thouſand Pro- 
digies? and are theſe Hiſtories leſs true with reſpech 
JJ EEE: 4 
Is true, that moſt of the Monuments of Anti- 
quity are now loſt ; but they were in great part extant, 
when thoſe Hiſtorians wrote, whoſe Works havereach- 
ed us. Beſides, tho' many of the public Monuments 


have been deſtroyed by Wars, Time, miſguided Zeal, | 


and other Caſualties, yet they are not all loſt. Whar 
few Facts we have ſtill remaining in the moſt antient 
Writers, furniſh a Stock of Materials, which, with 
the Help of Criticiſm, whoſe Province it is to di- 
ſtinguiſh between Truth and Fiction, may be made 
uſe of, without Danger of aur being impoſed upon. 
The Fragments of thoſe venerable Hiſtorians, pre- 
ſerved here and there in other Writers, are like fo 
many Rays, which, in the midſt of the Darkneſs thrown 
over the early Times, ſerve to diſcover a Way through 
the Ruins. 5 | 
_. Neiruxx is the Diſagreement &f Authors among 
themſelves any certain Proof that they deſerve no 
Credit. Oftentimes, with reſpect to Things that have 
happened in our Days, and almoſt in our Sight, we 
5 C 3 find 
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find a Differenc in the Accounts given by thoſe who 
were Eye · witneſſes to what they relate. The Parti- 
culars of a Battle are not always told the ſame way by 
thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in it. The neareſt 
Objects appear differently, according to the different 
Views of the Spectators. Imagination, Prejudice, 
and Partiality often ſet a Bias on Mens Underſtand- 
ings, and hence ariſe all thoſe Variations we find in 
the Writings, which have ſerved as Memoirs to the 
firſt Hiſtorians of particular Nations. This Diſagree- 
ment among Authors has very much encreaſed the 
Labour of collecting them into one Body: We have 
often been in Suſpence about the Choice and Prefer- 
ence, and always taken care to relate, at leaſt in the 
Notes, the Variations we found among different Au- 
thors, it not being reaſonable to confine the Reader to 
our own Sentiments. „ 

A exact Diſtribution of Time is, as it were, the 
Light of Hiſtory: Without this it would be only a 
a Chaos of Facts heaped together. An exact Chro- 
nology is like Ariadne s Clue, which conducts our 


Steps through all the Windings of the Labyrinth. By; 


the means of certain fixed Epocha's we perceive the 
Progreſs of States, the Variations of their Fortunes, 
and the Changes made in their Government. For this 
Reaſon we have thought it neceſſary to ſettle the Chro- 
nology, and refer the Facts we have collected to their 
proper Dates. Our general Era's are, the Creation, the 
Flood, and the Years before, or after, Chriſt. The 
Mind being thus Conducted, the Ideas we retain from. 
reading are more diſtinct, and more eaſily fixed in the 
Memory. | 3 N . 
S OORA H is another eſſential Part of Hiſtory. 
Every Hiſtorian that neglects it muſt of neceſſity be 


confuſed in his Relations. We have therefore endea- 


voured to be exact in the Situation of the Towns, Ri- 
vers, Foreſts, Lakes, and Mountains, whither the 
Courſe of Events has led us. Our Guides in this 
were not only the Hiſtorians, who are not always very 
exact, but alſo the moſt eminent Geographers of An- 
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tiquity, whom we have mentioned above; and in 
doubtful Caſes we have had Recburſe to the Moderns, 
particularly to Cluverius, Ortelius, Cellarius, and ſuch 
of the modern Travellers as have ſurveyed the Places, 


and are generally looked upon as exact and faithful in 


their Accounts. From all theſe together we have got 
Maps drawn by a ſkilful Hand, where we thought 
them neceſſary. Thus the Reader will be able with 


one Caſt of an Eye to run over the ſeveral Countries 
which he reads of. There are many Nations, which 
have not the ſame Limits at this Day, that they had 


formerly ; neither are all Towns, which have an- 


tient Names, unqueſtionably ſituated in the very Places, 


where the Towns of the ſame Name ſtood heretofore. 
We have therefore choſe rather to deſcribe moſt of the 
Places, mentioned in our Hiſtory, by their antient 
Names; but at the ſame time we have conſtantly 
taken Care to reconcile the antient Geography with the 


modern in our Notes, and to mark the different Li- 


mits of the new Nations and the old. : 


Ir is not uſual to publiſh Hiſtories with Notes, or 
at leaſt to crowd them with ſo great a Number: But 

| tho? no other Hiſtory, perhaps, has need of them, 
yet they are neceſſary to this which we have under- 
taken. The Manners, Cuſtoms, Religions, Arms, 
Dreſs, Governments, Fc. of the various Nations we 


_ deſcribe, are hot only fo different among themſclves, 
but from any thing we now ſee, or are acquainted 
with, that it would have been hardly poſſible to give 
Juſt Ideas of them without Explications, which could 
not have well been brought into the Text. The 
Thread of the moſt beautiful Story would have been 


often broke, and no Point of Hiſtory would have been 


brought to its Concluſion, but in a languid Manner. 
It was neceſſary therefore to throw into Notes the great 
Number of inſtructive Obſervations, without which 


the Hiſtory would have been imperfect. Beſides, a- 


bundance of Diſputes have been raiſed by learned Men 


upon ſeveral Events, which we are obliged to inform 


the Public of, in order to make our Work more com- 
—— SS —— Pleat. 
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pleat. But this could not have been, if we had not 
taken Notice of the Variations of the ſeveral Authors, 
who have tranſmitted to us the ſame Facts. Hiſtori- 


ans often diſagree as to the Circumſtances, and, on the 
other hand, the Thread of the Hiſtory will not admit 


but of one way of relating the Event. We have there- | 


fore placed in the Body of the Hiſtory what ſeemed 
to us moſt probable, and the reſt in he Notes, leſt 


thoſe Readers, who peruſe but one Author, ſhould 


charge us with Falſhood, if we differed from his 


Hiſtorian. The Length of ſome of our Notes ought 


not to frighten the Reader : Every judicious Perſon 
will perceive, that we have taken Pains to be as con- 
ciſe as the Subject will allow us, having often brought, 
within the compaſs of a few Lines, Diſſertations, with 
which learned Men have filled large Volumes. 


Tuz Knowledge of the Coins, Weights and Mea- 
ſures of the Antients, is neceſſary for the right under- 
ſtanding of their Writings, as well as of the preſent | 
Hiſtory, where we could not avoid uſing now and * 
then their Terms and Phraſeology. But as it cannot 
be expected, that we ſhould enter here into a minute 


Diſcuſſion of a Subject which has ſupplied Matter to 
whole Volumes, we ſhall only exhibit ſome Tables, 
wherein the Value of the antient Coins, Weights, and 


Meaſures is, with great Care and Exactneſs, reduced 


by Dr. Arouthnet, to the Engliſß Standard. Several 
Writers of great Abilities, namely Biſhop Cumberland, 
Mr. Greaves, and Dr. Hooper, have with great Learn- 
ing and Accuracy, handled the ſame Subject: But we 


have given the Preference to Dr. Arbuthnot*s Calcula- 


tions, by reaſon they are more adapted to the Ca 


ty of every Reader : and, on the other hand, do not 


differ in any conſiderable Matter from thoſe of the 


learned Writers we have mentioned. In theſe Tables 


the Reader will find, 1. The Greek, Roman, and Jew- 

;/> Meaſures of Length. 2. Their Meaſures of Capa- 
city for Things both. liquid and dry; and laſtly, Their 
Mew: reduced to the Engliſh Standard. 
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Wrionrs reduced to TROY WEIOEHr. 


Pas. Oun. Pena C. 


Drachma DR — — . — 00—00—02—14;5 3 
12 — — — — 01—01—00 445 | 
D 3 6. The 


-— <a Coron * 18, 969 


- 18: 
The Leſ Antient Gxnortan and Rowan WZ ICArs reduced to 
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_ The Roman Ounce is the Engliſh Avoirdupsis Ounce, 


_ Drachms; and fince th 
Weights z; heavier than t 
Note. The Grecians divided 
the Obolus into fx Chalci, and every Chalcus into 

 andevery Chalcus into eight Lepta or Minuta. 


9 4 | 4 138 

144 12] 6] 2] 1 r Sicilicw 

ga] 48] 16] 8 24 2 13 Duella 

576] 144] 48 24 8| 6 | +| D 
— — — —— — — | | 
(691211728 576] 288] g6 | 72 | 48 [36 ox |Libra a 


reckoned their Denarius equal 
correſpondent Roman Weights, 
their Obolus into Chalci and 


agli Tao vr Wurcur. | 
0 . 5 i. 


Lepta, Some, as Diodorus and Suidas, divided 
ſeven Lepta: Others divided the Obolus into eight Ohalci, 


| O - OO « 31 


o - 00 ori 


19. The 


3 00 - 98h 
. 0» 00- 18h 
| O =» O2 - 612 


| 3 oF 


0 - 04 133 


0 06 14 . 


0 - if - IF 


o - 10 - 18 - 135 


which they divided into ſeven Denarii,. as well as eight | 
to the Attick Drachm, this will make the Attick 
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19. i 
The GREATER WEIGHTS reduced to Englib Tr cy Weight. 
Pounds. Oun, Penwt.Grains. 
— 0 — 10 — 18 — 135 


3 — e 


623 recen Aricum comm. — 56 — 11 — 00 — 17} 


Note. There was another Attic Talent, n, to confi of 80, by 
others of 100 Mine. | 

Note. Every Mina contains 100 Drachmæ, and every Talent 60 Minz : 
but the Talents differ is Weight, according to the different Standard of 
the Drachmæ and Minz, of which they are compoſed. The Value of 
ſome different Mine, and Talents in Attick Drachmz, Minz, and 
Engliſh Troy Weight, is exhibited in the following Table. 


21. 


J E W SH Wrionrs reduced to Engli Txov- 


WEIGHT. gs 
Pound. Oun. Penwt. Grains 


r — — — 00 — oo — 09 — 02, 


—.—.— —— 2% 

5 8 113 — 10 — 01 — 103 
Note. In reckoning Money, 50 Shekels made a Maneh; 
but in Weight, 160 Shekcels. 


D ry | | 22. The 


The Value and Proportion of the RK CIAN 


© 


other Pale, as Tridrachm, Triobolus, 


Note 2. [have 44 


there is * to 


—_— : - — 
rr — „ 
© = 24: > [Hemiobolion — — — — 
< 0. = Obel — — 
* AK "# | oF ein — — — 
— a 66-1 37 ˙*⁵ðÜð⁰ e = a 
= 336 48 14 112 6 3 1 ½Drachma — — 
* 67 90 | z4|12] 6 3 Ip Didrachmon | [Stater | 

| 7394 149 95 E 24 4s: EC} 4 | — 

1680 | 240 | 120 | 60 | 20 15 221 5 Jrentadrachm. 
Note 1. Of the/e the Drachma. Didrachm, 


— 


een ©. 
Oo -O- O- tt 
0 —0—0— 127 . 


O—O0—0——2;;, 


O—0—I—I 


0 —0—·2—2 


01 3—2 


- 


Ec. were of Silver, the reſt, for the nt Tor of Braſs z 1 
e. were ſometimes Coined. 


td, with the Generality of Authors, that the Drachma and Denarius were equal, the 0 


teve the Drachma awas An. the weightier, 
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23. 


The GRECIAN Golo Coin was 

3 E 

The Stater Aureus, weighing two At-) | 

tick Drachms, or half of the Stater / 

Argenteus, and exchanging uſually 00 - 16 13 
for 25 Attick — * — 


2 P 4 G Id 
According to our repertion of Go 
10 Süver. 01 MP 
There were 1 the Stater Cyaice-> 
nus, exchanging for 28 Artick oo - 18 - 1 
Drachms, or 
Stater Phillippicus, a Stater A- 
ancdrinus, of the ſame oy. 1 
Stater Daricus, according to Jo . 
worth 50- Attick tos,” Lor 333 
Stater Cræſius, of the ſame Value 
24. 
The GRECIAN Manner of e Sums of 
wee bs wo 
Lis < 
J os ou 
mot 10 „ 0 - 06 - 05% 
MA 100 equal to a Mina -...* <> 07 
- | I - 1 3 3 - O04 - 07 5 
Min. 8 10 32 - 05 - 10 
60cqualtoaTalentum 193 15-00 
7 | 5 1 4 - 1939-15-00 
ra- J 007 - 10 00 


Te. OD =: , - 0s 


8 
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"Th. 


I have given the value of the different. 
Talents, and Minz, con 2 as 
WW vor ; ; but when they denote Sums 
of Money, þ Vary 2 the follow- 
ing Man 


rr oe. ©. BE 
ä | 333 
J 100 
Euabas -- - ͤ 4 - - | 100 
Babylonica - p eſt Drachm. Atticar } 116 
Attica major C 
Tyria 55 Li EE, — - 1332 
- —_ --- }- — 1 
— EY 1 
TalExrun 11 nl 
Ptolemaicum I I. [ 20 
Antiochicum - „ 60 
Euboeum < - 8 | bo 
Babylonicum - - % MinarymAtticarum4 70 
Atticum majus - G 80 
| Tyrium 3 i 2 7 80 
Aginzum — * — 100 
Rhodium - - - 100 
3 82 3 


26. The 
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Teruncius — — - - 


26. 5 
The Value and Proportion of the ROMAN Coins. 
J. . d. 1. 


2 Sembella | = — ng — | - £ = — o _- O - Q - IT5;3 
4 5: pa Ts 1 . 320 - 2et 
102 5 EM f : % GO ST 

| E ” = MP i!ĩ⅛7õO 
10 5 2 2 |Quinarius, Vietoriatus 4 3 O 5 3 
4221221242 anne „„ Dd-o- v2 


Note, Of theſe the Denarius, Victoriatus, Seſtertius and ſometime the As, were 
of Silver, #he reſt of Braſs. 

There were ſometimes alſo coined W Braſs, the Triens, Sextans, vm Sextula, |. 
and Dupondius. 1 


2 
5 
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27. 


The ROMAN Gold Cold was the Aunkus, which 
— generally double the DEN Alus; ä 1 


1 


tion of Coinage, 8 by P 

Lib. XXXIII. Chap. 3. was worth 
According to the Properties that mY : 2 

now among ft us, worth - - - 3 ace. 
According to the Decuple SS 
mentioned by — and Jon — 12. 11 


worth - 


According to the Properties mentioned by i 


The — according to the firſt * | 
7 64 33 - 


Tacitus, and which afterwards ob- 
_ tained, whereby the Aureus ER 
Fd 25 Denaru, its * * 


16 13 


28. 


Some Alterations of the Value of the ROMAN 
Coin, mentioned by liny. 


Inthe Reign of Servius 1 Pound 
A. Urb. 490 - - ( the As weighed Y2 Ounces 
A. Urb. 537 - - QC of Braſs : Ounce 
A. Urb. 586 - - O une 
A. Urb. 485 - - 7 Denanus 17 Aſſes 
A. Urb. 5337 changed for 2 16 Aſſes 


A. Urb. 547 Scruple 0 
Gold wah Gs 7 o Seſterti 


Coined afterwards of 


In Nero's Time 


the - 
Pound of Gold 720 Denar INOS, 

17 be 2 46 Denar __ 
Pound of Gold - en 


29. The 


. 4 C - # oy . : 
| 4 
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29. 1 


The ROMAN Manner of reckoning Sums of Mo- 
ney reduced to the ENGLISH STANDARD. 


5 Ser IATII Nut. . 
Seſtertis — — 3 
Decem — — — 0 - ol - 07 17 

_ Centum — — en 0 - 16 - 01 - 3 
Mille equal te « Seftertium. — 3 

SESTERTIA. 8 
Seſtertium — — | $8 - ox - 05 
Decem — 80 - 14 - 07 


Centum. — er- 
debet mihi centum Seftertia ; vel . 5 © 


_ Mille 8 Moy $072 - 18 - 04 


 Dacies ferrunrIOD, &c. The Adverb Centies being un- 


9 - is - 04 
Millies H. S. — — 7 - 13 - 04 
Millies Centies H. 8 — — 888020 - 16 - 08 


KY 2. 
11 6 
5 2 
a Year 
rf 1 ig 
£12 8 
| 9 
E 110 


31 Jewiu 


t 
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31. OOO 
JEWISH Monty reduced to the Engl Standard. 


I 


(oOo, 300060 600 Talent 
Solidus Aureus, or Sextula, worth  ©--12--0x,.. 
Siclus Aureus, worth ., ., 1--16--6 


A Talent of Gold, worth 5475--00--0. 


| Note. In all the Tables of Money, I reckon Silver * 


— i 3 Pounds the Ounce, 


Now to ſay f of the different Computa- 
tions of Time , [a wrote his C 


Computation of Sari, Neri, and Soft; 


original Records were written, could not then have 


wanted Explanation. But Beroſus, or ſome later 
Writer, has, either out of Ignorance or Deſign, mag- 


nified theſe Meaſures beyond all imagination, and 
tells us, that the Sarus contained the Interval of three 


thouſand ſix hundred Tears; the Nerus of ſix hun- 


 dred, and the Soſus of fixty. But other Authors have 


taken thoſe Years for Days only ; and indeed with a 


great deal of Reaſon ; ” — w inſiſt on the-incre- 


dible Length of the Reigns of the Chaldean Princes 
in the firſt Hy 5 which no Writer of common 
Senſe could offer to impoſe on the Word, — 


pears, that they were no more than Days, 
Reign of the ſixth King of Chaldea, which is 
ſed in the firſt Table of thoſe Kings exhibited k 


| I. Chap. I. Sect. V. to be ninety nine Years, but | in 
the 


» Syncellus, p. 17. 


O--00--Ir3s 


E S- FCFTCUTE ITA E 


5 5 


antient Meaſures of Time, and well known when the 


PR R F A C E. 


the others by the round Number of ten Sari, or 100 
Years. The Word Sarus, throwing away the Ter- 
mination, is no other than the Chaldee, or Sar, 
hen. The Sarus thetefore contained three thouſand fix 


hundred and ſixty Days each; and that before the 
Deluge, not only the Civil, but alſo the Tropical, So- 


lar, and Lunar Year conſiſted of twelve Months, of 


thirty Days or three hundred and ſixty Days 
ap &or ih wry been fully proved by a modern 
Writer v. 


TAE Egyptians, who addicted themſelves to the 
Study of Aſtronomy in the earlieſt Ages, and were 
well acquainted with the Motions, Periods, and Stati- 


ons of the Planets, were the firſt that adjuſted the 
: of the Year to the annual Revolution of the 
Sun, by adding to their twelve Months of 30 Days a 


piece five additional Days and fix Hours, while the 
Greeks and Romans uſed the more rude and inconveni- 
ent Form of Lunar Years, in 
every third Year. However, the five additional 
Days, as 


hundred Days, or juſt ten old Chaldean Years, of three 


a Month 
Syncellus informs us, were not introduced 


bc 


till a thouſand Years after the Deluge, and never were 


looked upon phat mn, per Parts either of the Year, or of 


any of its M but as Days belonging to the Na- 


| er five ſeveral Egyptian Deities, who, as it is ob- 


ferved in a famous Tradition related by Plutarch “, 
were to be born neither in any Tear, nor in any Month. 
Tur Jewiſh Year, as is plain 


Gor the: Calculations 


which Moſes gives us of the Days of the Flood and | 


elſewhere, conſiſted of 365 Days, and conſequently | 


of 12 Solar Months, the laſt of which had 35 Days. 
As Moſes had been brought up in Egypt, it 1s very 


likely he learned that way of reckoning there ; and 


beſides, it muſt have been the moſt known and eaſy 
Method to the Jews, who had been accuſtomed to it 


w Allin's Diſc on the antient W. in Mr Whiften's Theory, 
Book 11. p. 144. * Syncell. p. 123. Flut. de Id. & 


during 


6 
4 
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their Abode in Egypt. - Scaliger *, and 
S that they had 
an intercalar Month, once every 120 Tears; but it 
is plain, that the Scripture hints like fuch an 
Intercalation, or Year of 13 Months; tho it is not 
eaſy to gueſs how they diſpoſed 
Hows of the Egyptians, without ſome ſuch Suppoſi- 
tion. However, Moſes, expreſs Command of 
God, did afterwards compute the Years by Moons. 

Fux antient Year of Greece, Lydia, and the Grecian 
Colonies in Aſia, as well as the firſt Roman Lear, be- 
fore the Correction of Numa Pompilius, conſiſted like- 
wile of 360 Days, as the learned Writer, we have 
quoted above, fully proves | 
 Bes1Dxs the Computation of Months lt Yo 
2 — reckoned _ Time by Olympiads, each 

ympiad containing the 
| Method of Computation * Riſe from the Olym- 

pic Games, which were celebrated every 4th Year, and 

became fo conſiderable, that the Greeks made them 
their Epoch. They commenced, 
the Tear of the World 3208, 776 Years before Chrift, 
and 22 before the F of Rome; according to 
others, in the Year of the World 323 1. 

Tre Romans computed by Lu 7/5 or purifying 
Sacrifices, which were inſtituted by Servius Tullus, 
about the Year 180 of Rome, and were to be renewed 
every five Years, 1 - after the Cenſus; 
whence the Luſtrum contained the ſpace of five Years. 
But they muſt have been for ſome time diſuſed, as 
appears from the Faſti Capitglini, where the goth Lu- 
JI to have been made in the 574th Tear of 


_— to the ( 
depending 


7 of the Ce i fs 
uponit. That of the Eaſtern Nations has 


been ſtrangely depraved, by Contentions ariſing among 
them about their OY, | each claming the Prefe- 


Seiter ds end. temp. 2. N. Alis, ubiffupra. / 
rence 


of the fix additional | 


of four Years. This 


to ſome, 
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rence in that Point. Thus Herodotus tells us b, that 
the Prieſts of Egypt reckoned from the Reign of Me- 
nes to that of Setben, who put Sennacherib to Flight, 
341 Generations, as many Prieſts of Vulcan, and 
an equal Number of Kings of Egypt. He adds, that 
three Generations make an hundred Years; ſo that, 


according to this Computation, the whole Time from 


the Reign of Menues to that of Setbon was eleven thou- 


ſand three hundred and forty Years. The Chaldeaus 


alſo piqued themſelves on their Antiquity, and pre- 


tended to have obſerved the Stars 473,000 Years ; and 
Calliftbenes, the Diſciple of Ariſtotle, ſent Aftronomi- 

cal Obſervations from Babylon to Greece, ſaid to be of 
1903 Years, ſtanding. The Chronology of the an- 
tient Greek Authors is no leſs uncertam. Thoſe who 
wrote of 
lanicus, Hippias the Elean, Epborus, &c. digeſted 
their Works by G ies, or the Ages, and Suc- 
ceſſions of the Prieſteſſes of Juno Argiva, of the 
Epbors, of the Kings of Sparta, and the Archons of 


Athens, &c. nor did they begin to ſet down the Gene- 


_ rations, Reigns, and Succeſſions in Numbers of Years, 
till ſome time after the Death of Alexander, which 


makes their Chronology very uncertain. And ſuch it 
was reputed by the Greeks themſelves, as is manifeſt 


from ſeveral Paſſages in Plutarch. The Chronology 
of the Latin is ſtill more uncertain. Plutarch and 
Servius repreſent great Uncertainties in the Original of 
Rome. The old Records of the Latins were burnt by 
the Gauls about 64 Years before the Death of Alexan- 
der; and Quintus Fabius Pictor, the moſt antient La- 


an Hiſtorian, lived 200 Years after that King, and 


the oreateſt Part of his Hiſtory from Diocles 
= Peparethius a Greek, Not one of the European Na- 


tions had any Chronology at all before the Time of 


the Perfan Empire, and whatever Chronology they 
now have of antient Times has been formed ſince by 


Reaſoning and W So that, on a ſtrict View 


b Herod. I. 2. ( Plut. in Vit. Lycurg. & Solon. 


Vor. 4 9 „ 5 


as Pherecydes, Epimenides, Hel- 


Izv: 


Sacred Hiſtory agree with the Prophane 


and due Examination of the Antiquities of Nations, 
and the Records which have been leſt us, thoſe of the 
= excluſive of thely Divine Authoeky, will evi- 


r to be the moſt certain and authentick, 
and Ck 


vently the fureſt Foundation to build our 
Chidndlogy upon. 


12 it muſt be confeſſed, that there is no 
certain Uniformity in the Jeiſb Computation, and 


that the ſeveral Copies of their Records, viz. the 


Hebrew, Samaritan, Pentateuch, and Septuagint, differ 
very much from one another. Which Diſagreement 
hath ariſen from two Things; 1. Corruption, or Er- 
rors of frequent tranſcribing; and 2. The Want f 
computing from ſome fixed Fra, and digeſting the 
Hiſtory \ as it was written, into a chronological Me- 
thod: For beſides the great among the 
various Copies, with regard particularly to the Ages of 
the Patriarchs, there is a ſeeming Difference at leaſt be- 
' twixt the whole Numbers of ſeveral Intervals. Thus, 
for inſtance, the Interval from the Exodus to the found- 
ing of Solomon's Temple, is expreſiy mentioned to 
be four hundred and eighty Years ; whereas the Sum 
of all the Patriarchs given in the Book of Judges, &c. 
amounts to about five hundred and two Years. 
Which Particulars not being adjuſted by the Years of 
fomecertain Fra, we ar at-a los for che-erue Diſtance 
of Time, not by what Standard the Meaſure 
of the Intervals is to be taken. 

barter ng ig. i room for 
Chronologers to enlarge, or contract the Space of 
Time, betwixt the Flood and the Birth of Cbriſt, by 
adhering to one Copy rather than another ; or by re- 
or retaining the whole Numbers, or the Par- 
ticulars, juſt as it ſuited their Humour of making the 
; or otherwiſe 
of reducing the Prophane to the Sacred. And as the 
Diſagreement among the heathen Writers is great alſo, 
and every Author hath followed the Hiſtorian he liked 


a Kings vi. 1, 


| beſt 
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beſt; hence a wide Difference hath ariſen amongſt Log 
dern Chronologers, as appears by the various Com- 
putations ſeveral of them Ir, which we here we, 

7 


the World to the Birth of Cbriſt, which we here give, 
as collected by Strauchius e, Chevreau *, and others. 


A TABLE of the Years of the uli to the Birth 


of Cnnxisr, Oy | to bu: C — of ſeveral 
age, 5 


Yrs. Mon, 
A- King of Caftile Gin Muller ra 6984 

The ſame (in Strauchins) 0 . 6484 9 
1 oe . : . 6310 
N 0 A ; „ 6000 
; 5 5801 
5700 

i 3 

The Author of the Fat Sul ub, „„ 3 
Iſaac Fuſtur, and the Gals 8 A « 5598 
The fame (in Gene; WORE 0370 e 
Antiochenut | „ e 


The denen and Grabes Sepraagin „23 3300 3 
— (in Chevreau) - e g | 

; Africanus, — bnd, &c. 0 5 500 
The Ethiopians - 3 


9 


| Cediemas (in Strauchius) 5 > — $493 
Panedorvs en „ on 
Mee lebe, LY . 14 
Sulpitin Severus " | 5469 
Vidbor Giſelins, n is Remark on Suns A 
St. Auſtin (in Genebrard) 1 1h . 3351 
1 0 5 , : 5330 
. N . 5328 
— 5 * 5296 
;ſpalenfis (in rel 2 3 0 
Paulus de e. 1 MM” [na 
Eufebius 1 5200 5 
Beda (in Str 4 , 5199 
Philippus Ber co . a . 619 
Pbil the 34 Sigebers ©» % fm — 
Epipbanius Cs CCC 
1 | . RG of 5ooo 
Ado, Archbiſhop: of Fiema -Y : © 4832 
W oſophus corrected. _. $6 . . 4698 
Oaiato, or Ebwico 5 S + 41320 


C3 < Breviarium Chronologicum, lib 4. e. 1. f Hig. du Monde, I. 
+ 6 Fo 


B 3 > Marianus 


—— Co en _ rs tg ere 


he > W rs s 
"Rat N GT ti 4 


Laurentius Codomannus 5 | 
3 . 
Ribera a 0 
Genebrard _. 7 
Arnold de Pontac 6 . . . 
Michael Mzftlinus 0 . A 4079 
J. Baptiſt Ricciolus . 5 . +4062 
R. Moſes Maimonides _. . ; 4058 
Jacobus Salianus (in &. trauchius) > . 4053 
The ſame (in Cheureau) 5 — _o62 
Henr. Spondanus © . s — + 
 Torniellus . . . — 1 
Gul. Langius (in Straxchius) . . . 4041 
The fame (in Chevreau) $5 5-4 ff 
Eraſmus Reinbold . . 6:2 4021 
Jacobus Cappellus . 3 . 4005 
John Wickman _. . 4004 
Rae , and L ne 8 6 4004 
Edward Simpſon, and Archbiſhop LS: 4003 
M. Ant. Cappellus, and Archbiſhop Uper (in Cheorean) 4000 
 Dionyftus, Petavius, Decker, Kepler, &c. (in Chevrean) 3984 
Petavius (in —— 1 333 
Krentzheim . . 003 9 
| Abraham Bucholtzer (in Stranchins) i - 3970 9 
The ſame, J. Cluverius (in Chevreau) Pantaleon, * 
3 Janſenius, M. Dreſſer . 3970 
Chrift. Matthias, and J. Cluverius (in Strauchins) © 3968 9 
Henry Bunting (in Strauchius) . 2 goofy . 
The ſame (in Chevreas ) and * Soclmatter 3967 
Chriſt. Longomantanus 223 
Pieter Opeemer 5 A a 3966 
n Dann 
Dazicam, Tefates, Philiy, Mes, Fuxccins, and 
others (in Strauchiuß ) R 3964 
Melanct bon, Funccius, &C. * q ED © 
Facobus Haynlinus — » 3963 
Sixtus Senenſis 3962 
Job. Lucidus, Sculter, Jobn Lightfoot, and ſeveral others 8 
Ale, Salmeren in Gurt) Joby Picus Count of Mi- EW, 
randola, and others E 3959 
Lamberg, and Salmeron (in Strauchjus) N . 3958 
F. G. Herwart ab Hohenburg 3955 - 
Beda, . Hermannus ** o. Herwart (in 
Chevreau\), . — 2 $958 
Cornelius a Lapide _. 3951 
Scaliger, Calviſſus, Ubbo Emmin, Bebmius, and Hel- 
Ticks En Sirauchius) - — „ Jon 4 
| ' Origen, 


by : 
F . 
1 
, 2 3 
. 
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Marianus Scotus dt 


ow wwe v0 . vww 
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Yrs, Mon. 


Origen, el John _ . EE 
anus Schotanus h , 3948 3 
Jobanes Micrelius 3948 
Scaliger, Calviftus, Helvicus, (in 92 _ be. 3947 
Hermanus Cuntractus (in — 3945 4 
Jobn Carrion 4 — 4044 
St. Jerom in his Hebraic Queſtions . . 3941 
Gerard Mercator . : 3928 
Mattbæus Beroaldus R oy — Ax 
3B. Arias Montanus 5 4 . 3849 
Andreas Helwigius . . 7 . .-: $836 
Some Talat 5 3784 
R. David Ganz (in Coons) 5 a .. $762 -- 
The Fewifþ vulgar Computation . . 3760 3 
R. David Ganz (in Strauchius ) 3760 
Hieron à Sancta Fide, Paulus de S. Mt Galatinns, 
Georgius Venetus 3760 
R. Hahſon, in his Treatiſe of the Cycles of Paſſover 3740 
R. Jaſon Noſen 8 3734 
R. Abraham Zaccuth ff 
The leſſer Chronicon of the Jew „ 
R. Lippoman 6. 3616 


IT would be endleſs, as well as unneceſſary, here to examine 
into the particular Cauſes of this great Difference among Au- 
thors, every one ſtill pretending to ground his Syſtem on the 
Authority of the Scripture : It will be ſufficient, after we have 
ſtated the Times from the Creation to the Birth of Curisr, 


according to the Computation obſerved in the three ſeveral 


Copies of the Scripture before-mentioned, to ſubjoin one or two 
Schemes of the ſame Intervals, according to the different Sup- 
putations of the beſt modern Chronologers, which, beſides il- 
luſtrating our Subject, will be of Uſe to the Reader in peruſing 
the Hiſtorians, who make Uſe of one or other of thoſe Com- 
putations. 


beix 


7. The Birth of Chriſt 


3944 


Hebrew. 
. | "Y ; 
ſad 24-6 1 
Year of Trar of | Year 
Q© the | the | before 
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Tux Reader may perceive at one View of the 
coding Tables, what Room the ſeveral Copies o the 
Scriptures we now have, give for varying the Chro- 
nology of the whole, and how many different Syſtems 
may be grounded on them. By the Calculation made 
uſe of in the firſt Table, which conſiſts of the Inter- 
vals, inſerted in the fourth, or right-hand Column of 
each Diviſion, from the Creation to the Birth of 
CarisT, according to the whole Numbers mentioned 
in the Text of the reſpective Copies, the Samaritan 
Account exceeds the Hebrew by three hundred and 
ſixty one Years, while the Septuagint exceeds the Sa- 
meritan by nine hundred and ſixty five Years. Which 
Difference ſtill becomes greater in the ſecond Table, 
made out of the particular Numbers, which compoſe 

the Intervals, by an Addition of one hundred and nine- 
teen Years to Samaritan, and two hundred and 
thirty eight to the Septuagint Computation; which _ 
therefore exceeds the Hebrew Computation in the firſt 
Table, by no leſs than one thouſand five hundred and 
ſixty four Years. 
Tas third Table exhibits three other Forms, the 
— of which, being that of the great Primate Uſher, 
on the Hebrew whole Numbers, and dit- 
4 from that in the firſt Table but ſixty Years, 
which are added to the Interval from the Deluge to 
the Call of Abraham. The ſecond is compoſed from 
 theChronology of Foſephus,as cleared up by Dr. Wills*, 
and Mr. M biſton; who, reckoning according to the 
- Particulars, obſerves ſomewhat of a Mean between 
the Samaritan and the Septuagint, and is thought, in 
moſt reſpects, to have given us the true Hebrew Num- 
bers, which, it is to be feared, the Jews, ſince his 
Time, have corrupted. And the third is that of 
P. Pezron, being an Enlargement of the Septuagint 


© Pref. to L'Eftrange's Edition of Joſephus. n Chronol, 


of the Old and New Teſt. and his Eſſay for reſtoring the true 
Text, &c. 


and 
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and Greek Computation, in order to accomodate the 
Sacred to the Prophane Hiſtory. | 
OF theſe three different Copies of Scripture, the Sa- 
maritan Computation ſeems not only beſt to ſuit- the 
Nature and Circumſtances of the Hiſtory of antient 
Times recorded in the Old Teſtament, as well as to 
be confirmed by the Concurrence of genuine Prophane 
_ Hiſtory, which by no means ought to be thrown out 
of the Queſtion ; but alſo appears to be the old and 
authentic Hebrew Computation, preſerved by the Sa- 
maritaus in their Character, while the Hebrew Copy 
has evidently been corrupted, in all Probability, to ob- 
viate the Prophecies concerning the Mefiah, and on 
other Accounts; as Pezron \, Dr. Wills *, Mr. Whiſ- 
ton, and others have ſufficiently proved. 
For theſe Reaſons therefore, and many others, 
which will frequently occur in the Courſe of this 
Work, we have found ourſelves obliged to depart from 
the Example of the Generality of our modern Chro- 
nologers, who follow the Hebrew Chronology, and to 
adhere to that of the Samaritan, which preſerves a 
| Mean between the Detect of the Hebrew on the one 
Hand, and the Exceſs of the Septuagint on the other. 
In adjuſting our Periods, we have ſtrained nothing to 
favour any Hypotheſis of our own, or to force the 
Sacred Hiſtory to agree with any Part of the Pro- 
phane, as too many unreaſonably have done; of which 
our conſtant confining ourſelves to the whole Num- 
bers, which are always the ſhorteſt, is a Demonſtra- 
tion. 
THe Reader may obſerve, that the whole Differ- 
_ ence betwixt the Hebrew and the Samaritan Compu- 
tation (for we have no more than the Pentateuch in 
that Character) hes in the Interval between the Creati- 
on and the calling of Abrabam, and ariſes from the 
different Ages aſſigned the Patriarchs, at the Birth of 
their Sons mentioned in Geneſis. The Septuagint Copy 


i Vid. I Antiquite des tems retablie & defendue. * In his 
Preface to L' Eſtrange's Engliſh Joſephus, I Eſſay for reſtoring 
dne true Text, &c, Prop. 12. p. 220, — 


carries 


Im 
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carries this Difference down to the Founding of the 
Temple, which, according to that Text , happened 
in the four hundred and fortieth Year of the Exodus, 
forty Years ſhort of the Hebrew ; but we have cho- 
ſen to follow the whole Number, as it ſtands in the 
Hebrew *, (for we have no Samaritan Copy here to 
guide us) thinking the Text too expreſs to admit of 
any Alteration. The Length of the Interval from the 
Founding to the Burning of the Temple, is limited 
within the four hundred and thirty Years of God's 
Patience towards the Jews ® ; and is collected out of 
the Years of the Reigns of the Kings of 1/rae! and 
Judab, as they have been collated and adjuſted by ju- 
_ dicious Chronologers ? : So that there is no room for 
allowing more than forty Years to the Reign of Solo- 
mon, as aſſigned him in all the Copies extant, the Scrip- 
ture affording Means for reconciling the ſeeming In- 
conliſtencies, with Regard to the Ages of him and his 
Son Rehcboam, at their reſpective Acceſſions to the 
Throne. But here we ſhould be at a great Loſs (the 
Babyloniſh Captivity interrupting the Courſe of the 
Jewiſh Hiſtory), if it was not for the Opportunity we 
have of connecting this Period with the Nabonnaſſari- 
an or Babylonian Era, by means of the famous Aſtro- 
nomical Canon of Ptolemy ; whereby we are enabled 
with Certainty to carry the Account of Time down to 
the Birth of Chriſt, which, according to our Suppu- 
tation, falls in the Year of the World tour thouſand 
three hundred and five, and of the Flood two Thou- 
ſand nine hundred and ninety eight, according to the 
Samaritan Computation in the firſt Table. 
Wx have alſo taken the Liberty to depart from the 
gengral Method, obſerved hitherto by Chronologers in 
another Point, and inſtead of carrying down our Com- 
putation from the Creation, through the ſeveral Ages, 


w Vid. Septuag. 1 Kings vi, 1. 1 Kings vi. 1. O Ezek. 
iv. 4, 5, 6. F See Uſher's Chronologia Sacra, Pars poſterior ; - 
and Whiſton's Short View of the Chronol. of the Old Teſt. 
p. 83. and in the Tables at the End, 
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to the Birth of Cbriſt, to diſcontinue it at the Flood, 
and begin a new Reckoning from thence ; and this we 
have been induced to do for ſeveral Reaſons. 

I. Bzcavst the Period between the Creation and 
the Flood contains little memorable, beſides the Age 
and Death of each Patriarch. 2. Becauſe it is a par- 
ticular Period cut off, as it were, from the reſt of 
Time, and hath little or no Connection with the Ages 
ſucceeding the Deluge. 3. Becauſe at the Deluge the 
old World was deſtroyed, and from thence a new 
Origination of Mankind began, whoſe Affairs have 
little or no Dependence on thoſe of the Antediluvians. 
4. Becauſe it will help to give the Reader a more 
diſtinct Notion of the Diſtance of Time, as derived 
from a Period with' which we are more immediately 
concerned, and beyond which no genuine Hiſtory of 
any Nation reaches. 5. Becauſe it will bring the ſe- 
vera Scriptural Computations nearer to an Agreement 
among themſelves, the Diſproportion among 
them ariſing chiefly Foar the ifference this Period 
creates. Thus in the whole Space of Time, from 
the Creation to the Birth of Cbriſt, the Septuagint, 
according to the firſt Table, differs from the Hebrew, 
one thouſand three hundred and twenty fix Years, 
and but ſeven hundred and forty, reckening from the 
Flood. The Difference alſo between the Septuagint 
and the Samaritan, reckoning from the Creation, is 
no leſs than nine hundred and ſixty five Tears; and 
no more than thirty, if you compute from the Flood. 
The Septuagint Chronology exceeds that of Joſepbus 
fix hundred and twelve Years, taking in the Times 
preceding the Deluge ; but in the Space betwixt the 
Deluge and Chriſt, it is exceeded by that of Joſey bug 
by ſeventy four Years, as will appear more clearly 
by the following Table, 2 1 


According 
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According to the firſt According to the ſecond 
TABLE. TABLE. 
Years from Tears from Years from| Years from 
the Creation the Flood to |the Creation| the Flood to 
to Chriſt, Cbriſt. to Chriſt. Cbriſt. 
Sam. 4305 = 2998 4424 31 17 | 
Heb. 39444 2288] 4111 2456 
- 2085--_ 786 313 661 
Sept. 52750] 3028 5508 3246 
Heb. 39444 2288 4111] 2455 
— | — — —ͤ — — —— 
1326 749]| 1397 791 
Sept. 52701] 3028 5508 3246 5 
Sam. 430 2998] 4424] 3117 
965] 300 1084] 129 
Joſ. 4658] 310% 4658] 3102 
Heb. 3944| 2288 41111 2455 
714 8314 547] 647 
vs Fol. 4658] 3102||Foſ. 4658|Sam. 3117 
Sam. 4305] 2998]| Sam. 4424|Foſ. 3102 
353 3 Fe 234 15 
Sept. 5250 Joſ. I Sept 5508 my 
. 3246 
To. 4658|Sepr. 305 7%, 4658] 3102 
= «TP 
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Indeed, if we compare the Hebrew and the Sama- 
ritan, the Caſe is otherwiſe ; for the Difference betwixt 
thoſe two Computations is greater in the Interval from 

the Flood to Chriſt than from the Creation, the Sa- 
maritan falling ſhort of the Hebrew in ne Interval be- 
tween the Creation and the Flood, at the fame Time 
that it exceeds It in pada ain the Flood and the 
Vocation of Abraham. 
Upon theſe Conſiderations, we have thought fit, 


throughout the Courſe of our Hiſtory, to make uſe 


. of the Year of the Flood, inſtead of that of the 


World, in our marginal Synchroniſms, and hope the 


Reader will conſider it rather as an Improvement, than 
an Innovation in Chronology. However, in our Ta- 


bles at the End of each Volume, we ſhall add the Year 


of the World, to ſerve inſtead of a Julian Period; 


a Contrivance, which how uſeful ſoever it may be in 
the Technical Chronology, is, as we conceive, of no 


manner of - uſe at all in the Hiſtorical. 


To the Year of the Flood we have always added | 
that before Chriſt, w hich, conſidering the Variety of 
— Syſtems that are abroad, (every Author almoſt having 


one of his own) is the more; neceſſary, as it always car- 


ries the Chronology of the Author along with it; for 
the two Sums, being added together, ſhew the Year 
before the Chriſtian Era, according to that Computa- 
tion, whether Hebrew, Samaritan, or Septuagint, 


which the Author follows, For Inſtance, according 
to the Samaritan-Account in the firft Table, which we 


tollow, Solomon began to build the Temple in the Year 


of the Flood 1987, and before Chriſt 1011 ; theſe two 
Sums added make two thouſand” nine hundred ninety 


eight; which is the Year before the Chriftian Era by 
that Reckoning ; and two thouſand nine hundred 
ninety eight being added to one thouſand three hun- 
dred and ſeven, the Number of Years betwixt the 


Creation and the Flood, the Sum, four thouſand three 
hundred and five, gives the Year of the World in 
which the Birth of Chriſt happened, according to 
the vulgar Computation, Indeed, was our Chrono- 
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as fixed a Footing as it isamong the Greeks, 
ogy 22 and ſome other Nations, ho begin their 


Computation from the Creation, and never ehange 
their Opinions; to diſcover the Diſtance of any Tran- 
faction backwards from the preſent Time, there would 
be no need of knowing more than the Year of the 
World in which it. fell out. For Inſtance, the Tem- 

le was begun, according to the Riſſians, who fol- 
fone the Greek and Septuagint Computation in the ſe- 
cond Table, in the Year of the World 4495. Now 
the 


preſent V ear of our Lord 1730, being the ſeven 


thouſand two hundred and thirty eighth according to 
their Account, it is only deducting four thouſand four 
hundred ninety five, from ſeven thouſand two hun- - 


dred thirty eight, and you have two thouſand ſeven 
hundred forty three, which is the Number of Years 


ſince the Founding of Solomon's Temple to this Time, 
— but two Years in Exceſs from our Reckon- 


Whereas, before we could be able to diſcover it 
| 9 chat ſingle Character, we ſhould be obliged, per- 


haps, to ſearch a good while to find out the Syſtem 
Which the Author goes upon; and when we had met 
with it, ſhould be at thie Trouble of uſing Subſtracti- 
on, as well as Addition. So that the joining the Year 


is one of the greateſt Improvementsin Chronology ; 
and as neceſſary for aſcertaining the true Time of every 


before Chrif to that of che World, or of the Flood, 


Event, as the Longitude and Latitude are in Geogra- 


phy, to determine the exact Situation of a Place. In 


2 Word, theſe two Sorts of Reckonings ought to be 
made inſe parable ; and-whoever gives only one of 
them aku the other, can afford his Reader no ſa- 
tisfactory Idea of Things; and indeed muſt write in 


Confuſion himſelf. 

Havm given the Reader this general A 
of our Chronology, and ſtated the ſeveral Periods of 
it from the Creation, and the Flood, to the Birth of 
_ Chriſt ; we ſhall hereafter give the Analyſis of each 


Period, as we proceed, to ſhew the Authority upon 


5 which our — is PR_—_ 
Is 


ingenious 
Gentleman, whom we have followed in this reſpect) 


2 of the Tranſcriber, or to deſtroy an 


Pn an 
Ix the Hiſtory itſelf we have endeavoured to ex- 


ccute our Propoſals in the beſt Manner we could; 
and hope we have made no Slips therein, but ſuch as 


are excuſable. Some no doubt there are; for we 
have not the vanity to think ourſelves able to write a 


prey compleat Hiſtory, which, as a modern Au- 


thor ? expreſſes it, is not to appear, but in that Year 
which diſcovers the perpetual Motion, and the Philo- 
ſophei's Stone. 
Ix compoſing the following Work, we have all a- 
long taken the Liberty (to uſe the words of an 


« To tranſlate, to imitate, or even literally to intro- 
„ duce any Parts of the Authors, from whom we 


have made our Collections, if we found them real- 


ly conducing to the Uſe or Ornament of the De- 
70 « not being able to diſcover any Merit, or Cun- 
ing, in varying the Stile and Senſe of an Author, 
no other Purpoſe, than to conceal the l 


oe 
<« Gratitude, which ought to be — 2 2 to 
cc kind. 224 | 
We have added to this, as we ſhall do to each 
Volume, a compleat and copious Index, giving the 


| Reader a View of the whole Work in Epitome, 


and referring him to all the Parts of it with great Ex- 
actneſs. 


2 4 Mr, Lewis in his Preface to his Origines = 
cbræ | | | 


n 


Univerſal Hiſtory, 
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Farlicſ Account of Time to the 3 
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INTRODUCTION, 
CONTAINING 
| The Co ofmogony, or Creation of the M. wh. 


O deſign is to write a General Hiſtory of man- The defign 


kind, from their original to our own time. An un- f rb 
of vaſt extent, and which would, per- avork, and 
haps, be ſcarce wry Ar Aer were the hiſtories of all nations the d:ff- 
now extant, and their ſeries complete. But as many nati- ca/ties 
ons entirely neglected their hiſtory, at leaſt for ſeveral ages; which ar- 
ſo the hiſtories of many others, who kept ſome records of tend it. 
paſt actions, have been either totally, or in part, deſtroyed 
by wars, time, miſguided zeal, and other caſualties. Be- 
ſides, few nations have been able to give a tolerable ac- 
count of their original, or early antiquities ; the firſt memo- 
ry of perſons, and facts, having been preſerved by the inſti- 
tution of feſtivals, the building of cities, erecting of ſtones, | 
_ pillars, altars, tombe, and the like monuments, from whence -. = 
a true ſeries of hiſtory could not be accurately deduced and 1 4 
collected, any more than from the oral tradition which ac- ; 
companied them. 
Bur if the want of records has, on the one hand, re- 
duced hiſtory into a cloſer compaſs, it has, on the ki" oc- MW 
caſioned great confuſion and uncertainty. For the frequent | 7. 
9 and defects, which occur in the antiquities of Fi 
Vol. I. | == _ | nations, 
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nations, drive the hiſtorian ſo often to precarious conjectures, 


and oblige him to have recourſe to ſo many ſhifts, to con- 
nect and ſupply them, that his labour ſeems to be encreaſed 


by the ſcarcity of materials; and he is unable, after all, to 


give his reader ſatisfaction. _—_ | | 
Man y other difficulties there are, which attend the ex- 
ecution of this undertaking, eſpecially as to the hiſtory of 


antient times: ſuch as the numbers of forged and ſpurious 


books ; the fictions of poets, who were the firſt hiſtorians ; 
the contradictions and partiality of authors; the different com- 
putations of time in uſe among the ſame, as well as differ- 
ent nations; the want of æras to compute from in ſome 


nations, and the multiplicity of them in others; the vari 


of proper names of the ſame perſon and place, and the cor- 
rup:ion of them through ignorance, negligence, or deſign. 
What adds tothe misfortune is, that if we except the Fews, 
not one of the hiſtorics of thoſe antient nations, whom the 
Grecians called Barbarians, written by the natives, or ex- 


trated immediately from their records, have come to our 
hands; nothing remaining of them, beſides ſome few frag- 
ments, preſerved here and there in other writers, which 


ſe ve only to make us lament their loſs, and to ſhew the 


God the 


l1accuracy of the Greek hiſtorians, with regard to foreign 


. nations.” © | 


Wu have thought proper briefly to premiſe thus much, 


with regard to the ſtate of antient hiſtory, in order to en- 


title ourſelves to the reader's candour, in paſſing his judg- 


ment upon a performance, wherein there are ſo many dif- 


ficulties to ſtruggle with. But before we enter upon the 


_ hiſtory itſelf, we thall give ſome account of the coſmogony, 


or the production and formation of this earth; which ſeems 


to demand our firſt attention, as being the place from 
whence mankind derive their original, and the theatre 


wheregn the ſcenes of the enſuing hiſtory are to be acted. 


THAT the univerſe was created or produced out of no- 


author of thing, by an infinitely powerful, wiſe, and good Gon, 
the world, who being ſelf-exiſtent is the original cauſe of all things, is 
both as to not only certain from revelation, but deducible, and has 


matter and 


form. 


been clearly proved, from reaſon *. And tho? all atheiſts, both 


antient and modern, have conſtantly denied, that even infi- . 
nite power can create matter, and the affirmative has been 


2 Dr. CLanks, in his Demonſtration of the Being and Attri- 
thought 


butes of Gop. 
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Or, Creation of the WoR rp. 


thought to be embarraſſed with ſeveral conſiderable difficul- 
ties, as our having no idea how a nothing from all eternity 
Can be made to exiſt, and the ſeeming contradiction in ſup- 
the world to be created in time, becauſe then it 
would be ſeparated from eternity only by an indiviſible point, 
which cannot ſufficiently diſtinguiſh an eternal Being from a 
temporary production d; yet theſe are rather difficulties a- 
riſing from our own imperfect, and finite reaſon and con- 
ception, whereby we are not able to form a diſtinct idea of 
creation, or eternity, than any real impoſſibility in the 
thing itſelf: for it is no contradiction to affirm, that ſome- 
thing, which once was not, may ſince have begun to exiſt ; 
the true notion of creation being not a forming of ſome- 
thing out of nothing, as out of a material cauſe, but only 
a bringing ſomething into being, which before had no being 
at all, and which, without ſome cauſe, would not have ex- 
| iſted; and this no man can reduce to a contradiction, any 
more than the formation of any thing, into a ſhape which 
it had not before, can be reduced to a contradiction e. And 
they who deny God's power to create matter, muſt fly to 
one of theſe ſuppoſitions, either that matter exiſted from 
eternity, as a paſſive ſubject of all the operations of Gop, 
and as a collateral principle, or elſe that matter is the only 
| ſelf-exiſtent being; either of which involves us in the moſt 
impious abſurdities. The firſt ſuppoſition neceſſarily implies 
two ſelf-exiſtent principles, which is a direct contradiction ; 
and the other, that it is impoſſible to conceive matter not to 
be, or to be in any reſpe& otherwiſe than it now is, with- 
out a contradiction ; than which. nothing is moreeaſy. For 
whether we conſider the form of the world, with the diſ- 
poſition and motion of its parts, or whether we conſider 
the matter of it, as ſuch, without reſpect to its preſent 
form ; every thing in it, both the whole, and every one of 
its parts, their ſituation and motion, the form, and alſo the 
matter, are the moſt arbitrary and dependent things, and 
the fartheſt removed from neceflity, that can poſſibly be 
ed d. 0 | | Fr | 
As for thoſe who deny the actual exiſtence of matter and be args- 


motion, (if there be any who do ſo in earneſt) it might be ne j 


ſufficient to ſay, that there is in effect no difference in re- 2 3 
b Mr. Bartz, dans les Nouvelles de la Rep. des Lettres, — 

Tom. IV. p. 1301. Dr. Cake, ubi ſup. p. 83, 84. See fal 

alſo Dr. NicaoLLs's Conference with a Theiſt, Vol. I. Part 1. Aarce 

Þ. 26. Dr. CLanxs, ubi ſup. p. 23, &. er 
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ſpect to us, whether they be actually exiſtent, or no more 
than appearapces ; for if Gop immediately communicate all 
| ſenſible perceptions to our mind, as he muſt do if there be 
no ſuch thing as ſenſible ſubſtance, he is ſtill the author of 
thoſe appearances, which have the ſame conſequences and 
effects, to our conception, as if they were real: not to 
urge the indecency of ſuſpecting Gop to have made the 
world a mere ſcene of deluſion. The impoſſibility of ex- 
tenſion is attempted to be proved from the inextricable dif- 
ficulties which follow, if matter be infinitely diviſible, as it 
neceſſarily muſt, and is eaſily demonſtrated . And if there 
be no extenſion, the unavoidable conſequence 1s, that there 
can be no motion; which is alſo argued from the perplex- 
ing objections raiſed on the ſuppoſition of a vacuum ; and 


yet a vacuum muſt be admitted, or elſe no motion can be 


conceived f. But theſe difficulties, though unanſwerable, as 
great maſters of reaſon have confeſſed, evince no more, 
than that human underſtanding is finite and imperfect; and 
being only raiſed from our want of having an adequate idea 


either of extenſion or ſpace , ought not therefore to be 


eſteemed real difficulties h. | 


W THe ſeveral opinions, which have been held by the an- 
tients, or moderns, as to the origin of the univerſe, may 
| ons con be comprehended under one, or other, of the following 

cerning the three; iz. e 

e NNN : | : 5 FOE 
the world, I. THAT the world is eternal, both as to matter and 


form, and had neither any origin, nor will be ſubject to 
any corruption 5 

II. THAT the matter of the world is eternal, but not the 
form. Or, | ; 


— - 


II. Tnar the world had a beginning, and will ſuffer a 
diſſolution, being of its own nature periſhable. 


The opinion AND to begin with the firſt of theſe opinions : None of 
of thoſe the antients openly maintain'd it, except ſome Pſeudo-Pytha- 
who beld goreuns, and Ariſtotle x; to whom we may add ſeveral of 


it eternal, Plato's followers. But few, if any, of them intended there- 


both in by to aſſert, as ſome moderns have done, that the material 


form. Vide Barz, Dick. Hit Art. Zenon, Remarq. G. * Vid. | 


ibid. Rem. F. I. Vid. ibid. Rem. I. and Locks on Human 


Underſtanding, B. 2. c. 13. h Vid. CLaxxz's Demonſtrati- 


on of the Being and Attributes of Gop, p. 11, 12. *' Diovos. 
SIC, J. I. p. 6, E BurxeT's Archæol. I. 2. cap. .. 


world 
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Or, Creation of the Wor LD. 
world was Go, or the original, ſelf-exiſting, and indepen- 
dent Being, in oppoſition to the belief of a ſupreme all- 
governing mind]; but either barely that ſomething muſt needs 
be eternal, which is all Ocellus Lucanus proves; or elſe that 


the world is an eternal, and neceſſary effect, flowing from 


the immutable energy of the divine nature, which ſeems to 
have been Ariftotle's opinion; or elſe that the world is an 
eternal voluntary emanation from the all-wiſe and ſupreme 
Cauſe, which was the opinion of many Platoniſts l. 


Ocettvs Lucanvs, whoſe antiquity and authority 9, ,z;,;. 
have been oppoſed to thoſe of Moſes , though he lived not ,,,FOcel- 
long before Plato, was one of the moſt antient aſſerters of Jus Lu- 
the world's eternity ; wherein he deviated from the true canus. 


doctrine of his maſter Pythagoras. We have a ſhort trea- 
tiſe under his name, concerning the nature of the univerſe, 
wherein he affirms it to be utterly incapable either of genera- 
tion or corruption, of beginning or end u; that it is of itſelf 


eternal, and perfect, and permanent for ever o; and that the 


frame and parts of the world muſt needs be eternal, as well 


as the ſubſtance and matter of the whole*, and mankind al- 


ſo s. But his arguments for this opinion are either very ab- 


ſurd and ridiculous ; as when he attempts to prove that the 


world muft needs be eternal, without beginning or end, 


becauſe both its figure and motion are circular, and therefore 
without beginning or ending” ; or elſe they are ſuch argu- 
ments as tend to prove that ſomething muſt needs be eternal, 


becauſe it is impoſſible for every thing to ariſe out of no- 


thing, or to fall into nothing ; as when he ſays, that the 
world muſt have been eternal, becauſe it is a contra- 


diction for the univerſe to have had a beginning; ſince, if 
it had a beginning, it muſt have been cauſed by ſome other 
thing, and then it is not the univerſe! : to which one argu- 


ment all he ſays in his whole book is plainly reducible. And 


to ſay the truth, he himſelf ſeems perſuaded, that however 


eternal and neceſſary every thing in the world be imagined to 
be, yet even that neceſſity muſt flaw from an eternal and 
intelligent mind, the neceſſary perfections of whoſe nature 


are the cauſe of that harmony which keeps the univerſe toge- 


Pr. CrARxE, ubi ſup. p. 32. = Vid. Orac'es of Reaſon, 


8 " OcELL. Lucan. de Univ. p. 506. Inter opuſc. 


ythol. edit. per T. Gale, 1688. © Ib. 5 110. f Ib. 528. 


4 Ib. 530. Ib. 514. Vid. alſo Oracles of Reaſon, ubi ſup. 
' OCELL, ibid, 506, 508. 5 
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ther, and prevents its falling into diſorder :. He allows Gop 
to have given men faculties, organs of ſenſe, and appetites, 
not for the ſake of pleaſure, but fitted for final cauſes »; and 
expreſly aſſerts, that the ever active Being governs, and the 


eiuer paſſive is governed; that the one is firſt in power, the 


other poſterior; that the one is divine, rational, and intel- 
ligent, and the other generated, irrational, and liable to 
change. | | 
3 alſo held this opinion, as is ſufficiently 
known; and, if he be to be believed, was the firſt, at leaſt of 
the Greels, who aſſerted it; for he ſays, that before his 
time the temporary production of the world was univerſally 
entertained, though it was a queſtion whether it ſhould ever 
periſh or not 7. His doctrine was, that not only the matter 
of the heavens and earth was ingenerate and eternal; but 
that even mankind and all the ſpecies of animals, male and 
female, have ſubſiſtcd from everlaſting by a perpetual courſe 
of generation, without any original beginning or production; 
and that the earth hath for ever been adorned with trees, 
plants, flewers, minerals, and other productions, as we now 
ſee it to be:. But how this is reconcileable with what he 
elſewere delivers of the natural gravity and levity of different 
elements, ſeems hard to ſhew : for if thoſe elements were 
ever in their natural places and diſpoſitions, according to 
their reſpective gravity, which nothing but ſome external 
violence could have hindred; it follows neceſſarily, that the 
earth once was in a very different form from what it now is, 
and could not poſſibly be inhabited from eternity . The 
great reaſon, which induced Ariſtotle to aſſert the world to 
be eternal b, was, becauſe he thought ſuch an effect muſt 
needs eternally proceed from ſuch an eternal cauſe as the 
divine Mind, which being all act and energy, could not reſt 
in a ſtate of inactivity. He acknowledes, that the firſt 
principle is neither fire, earth, nor water, nor any thing 
which is the object of ſenſe ; but that a ſpiritual ſubſtance is 


t OcELs. de Legibus Fragm. ibid. p. 537. *Idem. de Univ. 
531. Vid. Dr. CLaxxe's Demonſtration, &c. p,33, &c. * OcgLL. 
de Legibus Fragm. ubi ſup. p. 538. J Ar1sTor. de Calo. 

lib. 1. cap. 10. * Ibid cap. 12. Vid. Px1Lon. Ju. de Incor- 

ruptibilitate Mundi, p. 940, BuzneT's Archæol. I. 1. p. 180. 
CupworTH's Intellectual Syſtem. p. 250. - Vid. Zuxxzr's 
Archæol. I. 1. p. 181. and his Theory of the Earth, V. I. p. 51. 
d Several other Reaſons were given by his Followers, nearly a- 

greeing with thoſe of Ocz LL us, which may be read in PuiLe 


Jupp. ubi ſup. p. 943, &c. 
the 
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the cauſe of the univerſe, and the ſource of all the order and 
beauty, as well as of the motions and forms, which we ſa 
much admire in it e. And he exprelly deſcribes God to be 
an intelligent Being d, incorporeal, firſt mover of all 
things, himſelf immoveable e, eternal, indiviſible, and void 
of 1 and affirms, "that if there were nothing but 
matter in the world, there would be no original cauſe, but 
an infinite progreffion of cauſes*; which is abſurd b. So 
that the true notion of this great philoſopher was, that though 
the world had no temporary generation, yet it was produced 
from one ſupreme/Deity, after ſome other manner 
THESE ence nents of Ariſtotle, as to the eternity of the 
world, have embraced by many of his followers, and 
among the reſt by ſeveral learned uldobammedans, who were 
thence named Dahrians, or Eternali/ts. Of this opinion al 
Faribi, al Kendi, Ebn Roſhd, and Ebn Sina (which two 
laſt we uſually call Averroes and Avicenna) were ſuſpected ; 
and therefore their philoſophy was publickly, and even in the 
_ pulpit, inveighed againſt by the more orthodox, and them- 
3 with the invidious appellations of atheiſts and 
dels k. 


Troven Plate, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, did himſelf Of Plato 7 
plainly acknowledge the world to be made by Gop, yet follow- 
having uſcd ſome expreſſions, as if he thought the time of er-. 


its formation to be indefinite ; as when he ſays, that the 
world muſt needs be an eternal reſemblance of the eternal 


ideal, his followers, or the greateſt part of them, who ad- 


hered to Ariſtotle's opinion in this matter, took advantage 
of theſe expreſſions, and explained them ſo, as if by the 
creation of the world was not to be underſtood a creation in 
time, but only in order of nature, cauſality, and depend- 
ance®: that is, that the will of GoD, and his power of act- 
ing, being neceſſarily as eternal as his eſſence, the effects of 


that will and power muſt be ſuppoſed coeval to the will and 


power themſelves ; in the ſame manner as light would cter- 


e Axis Tor. Metaph. I. 1. cap. 2, 3. a Node. © Diocs- 


nes LAERT. in vita Ax is Tor. p. 286. Ed. Amſt. 1692. f In 
Phyſ. I. 7. c. 1. &. In Metaph. u Vid. CLARK Z's De- 
monſtration, &c. p. 35, and alſo Cup won T n, p. 253. Stu- 
PLIC. in Anis ror. Phyſ. I. 8. & I. 1. c. 1. * Vid. D'HE R- 


BELOT. Biblioth. Orientale, p. 303. & Ex ENR, Scriptorum 
Epiſt. Hai Ebn Yokdhan. PLA ro in Timæo, & apud. 


Cicer. de Univ. m PLOTINUs En, 3. L 2, Ci. & En. 3.1. 
9. c. 3. 
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nally proceed from the ſun , or a ſhadow from the inter- 
- poſed body, or an impreſſion from an impoſed ſeal, if the re- 
ſpective cauſes of theſe effects were ſuppoſed eternal o. Exiſ- 


tence from eternity, and being cauſed or produced by ano- . 


ther, were not therefore by theſe philoſophers apprehended to 
be contradictory or inconſiſtent. And as they were led into 


this opinion, no otherwiſe than from the ſole conſideration 

of, the deity; viz. its benevolent will, and generative 
power ?; fo they allowed, that the world, notwithſtanding 
its being from eternity, might in ſome ſenſe be ſaid to be 
made, as being produced from another cauſe, and not ſelf- 
originated. And the generation of the inferior gods, and 
the world, in this ſenſe, Proclus himſelf, that grand cham- 
pion for the world's eternity, plainly acknowledges, when 
he ſays, that they called it the generations of the gods ; 
meaning thereby, not any temporary production, but their 
ineffable e from a ſuperior firſt cauſe 1. 

THE later Platoniſts were ſo fond of this notion of the 


world's eternity, that being on the one hand unwilling to 


abandon it, and on the other defirous to ſave appearances, 
they endeavoured by forced conſtructions, to wreſt their maſ- 
ter's words, eſpecially his Tiĩimæus, to their purpoſe ; and, as 


has heen long ſince obſerved, turned themſelves every way, 


uſing all manner of violence to the text, as conceiving they 
ought, by all poſſible means, to conceal and deny the gene- 
ration of the world, and of its ſoul, as if it were ſome hor- 
rid thing, and not to be ſpoken of . It is well known, that 
Platoniſm was very early introduced into the church ; and 
even this dogm favourably received by ſome, and Origen in 
particular ſ, and as zealouſly oppoſed by others. It may 


however be worth obſerving, that this doctrine of the world's 
co- eternity with GoD, was, in the ſixth century, ſuffered to 


be publickly taught in Alexandria by Ammonius, the ſcholar 
of Proclus i, and not without ſucceſs, 


" Idem, En. 5. 1.8. c. 12. SaLLvusT, de Diis & Mundo, © 
cap. 7. PRocLus in Timzum. I. 2. p. 111. » Dr, Clarke's 
Demonſtration, &c. p. 37. See alſo the authors there cited, & 


Px1iLo jup. de Incorruptibilitate Mundi. f Proct. in Tim. 
p. 116. 4 Proc in Tim p. 85. Vid. etiam 84 LL Vs Tr. c. 


13. CV pwok rx, p. 253. . "PLuTarcn. de Pſychog. Plat. 
p. 1013. Vid. Meruop tun. de creatis, apud Photium, 
p. 932. ZAchARIASMirrIENEISIs, in Biblioth. pa- 


trum, Vol. II. p. 331. Ed. Paris, 1644. ; 
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To the argument made uſe of by the Platoniſts for the 4 Anſrver 
eternity of the world, drawn from the nature and attributes to the Pla- 
of Gop, it has been anſwered ; that though God be eſſen- lexic ar- 
tially and neceſſarily good, yet the communications of his Sen, fr 

are the effects of his will, and not merely of his ae, 

nature. For Go, being a free agent, could have refrain- 1 
ed from making the world, or could have made it other. rat, 
wiſe; and therefore thoſe who make the expreſſions of the 
divine bounty neceſſary, in order to ſettle the world's eter- 
nity, and that he might always have an object whereon to 
exerciſe his goodneſs, take as much from his ſelf-ſufficiency, 
as they would ſeem to flatter his goodneſs. For Gop can- 
not be himſelf without his goodneſs; and therefore, if his 
goodneſs cannot be without ſome creature to ſhew and diſ- 
play itſelf upon, God cannot be perfect, or happy without 
his creatures; becauſe theſe are the neceſſary iſſues of his 
goodneſs, and conſequently the being of the creature be- 
comes neceſſary to the being of Gop, which is the higheſt 
derogation imaginable from the abſolute perfection of the divine 
nature . All which is very true, and we do not fee what 
reply a Platoniſt could make, if it were the real doctrine of 
the ſe, that the world was an involuntary effect of his mere 
nature. But they plainly taught otherwiſe, and expreſly de- 
clared, that one of the reaſons why they maintained the 
world not to be a temporary — was, the conſide- 
ration of his beneficent will, as well as his productive power; 
both which being ſuppoſed, the effect may neceſſarily fol- 

low, without any derogation from God's abſolute perfec- 
tions. It is not therefore without due conſideration, that 
very able diſputants have acknowledged, that the time when 
the world was created, or whether its creation was, properly 
ſpeaking, in time, is not ſo eaſy to demonſtrate ſtrictly by 
bare reaſon, but the proof of jt can be taken only from 
revelation ; and therefore they, who, wanting that light, 
have denied the world to haye had a beginning, are ſome- 
what excuſable J. Wo es : 

Bur, on a nicer diſcuſſion, this controverſy about the 97;;; con- 
eternity of the world will appear to be, in a great meaſure, 


trover ſy 
| | 3 ſet in a 
» Vid. Biſhop ST1LLINGFLEET's Origines Sacræ, p. 275, &c. clearer 
 *® * Ayaboudng BOD, PROCL. in Timæum, p. 116. which /ight. 
Words Dr. CunworTa has tranſlated, ſomewhat freely E/ 
ſential Goodneſs. Intell, Syſtem, p. 253. J Dr. Crarxe's De- 
monltr. &c. p. 39. & PoirET, Cogitationes rationales de Deo 
anima & mundo, lib. 3. c. 16. num. 9. p. 439. Ed. 1685. 
| 2 due 
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2 diſpute about words only. All chriſtians in general (ex- 
cept thoſe who believe the eternity of matter, and there- 
fore deſerve not that name) agree, that God alone hath al- 
ways exiſted; but ſeveral maintain, that he might have ac- 
tually created the world, as ſoon as he formed the decree of 
producing it; whence they conclude, that the world might 


have exiſted eternally, ſince there is no doubt, but that the 


decree to produce it is eternal. On the other hand ſeveral 
maintain, that it is impoſſi ble ſor a creature to be eter- 
nal :. But when they come to argue, the ſtrength of each 


party lies rather in making objections, than ſolving them. 


This diſpute, which is rendered fo tedious and perplexing, 
would end preſently, if they would but explain themſelves 
clearly on each fide, and forego the equivocal acceptation of 
eternity; and then the queſtion ſhould be thus ſtated : 7s it 
poſſible, that Go and his creatures may have always exifted 


together? The negative would not fo readily be taken; for 


the expreſſion of the eternity of the world, that expreſſion, 


I fay, which ſhocks ſo many people, would not ftrike the 


mind. To remove this ſtumbling- block ſtill more effectual- 
ly, it ſhoujd be declared, that a creature which ſhould have 


| always co-exifted with Gop would not be eternal, for this 
reaſon ; becauſe the duration of creatures is ſucceſſive, and 


that eternity is a ſimple duration, which eſſentially excludes 


both paſt and future. By this eſſential diſtinction between 


the duration of Gop and that of creatures, the whole con- 
teſt almoſt would ceaſe, and each fide find their account. 
It would be granted to thoſe who deny the poſſibility of the 
creature's being eternal, that they are in the right; and it 
would not be denied to be poſſible, that Gop and his crea- 
ture might have always exiſted together; fince it is certain, 
that the cauſe includes not in its idea a priority of time, with 
reſpect to its effect, and that this is more nicely true as to an 
almighty cauſe, which needs only will to produce actually 


whatever it pleaſes. Again, they who ſay, that the crea- 
tures have not always co-exiſted with God, muſt grant, 
that Gop exiſted before they did. There w:s then a before, 
when Gop exiſted alone ; therefore it is not true, that 
Gop's duration is an indiviſible point; whence it follows, 
that time preceded the exiſtence of creatures : which con- 
ſequences drive thcſe who argue in this manner to contradict 


themſelves; for if the duration of Gop be indiviſible, with- 


Vid. Jon. Pn 110 ron. contra Proclum, P- 4-& CupworTn, 
p. 887. e 


out 
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out paſt or future, time and creatures muſt have began to- 
gether ; and if ſo, how can it be ſaid, that Gop exiſted be- 
fore the exiſtence of his creatures; 

THe two ſeemingly inſuperable arguments then for the 
eternity of the world are drawn from the eternity of God's 
decree for its creation, and the indiviſibility of the real du- 
ration of GoD : which yet have been anſwered in this man- 


ner; It is ſuppoſed that among the poſſible beings which 


 Gop knew before he made the decrees of creation, one was 
a ſucceſſive duration, which hath neither beginning nor end, 
and whoſe parts are as diſtin from one another, as thoſe 
of poſſible extenſion, which Gop likewiſe knew before his 
decrees, as infinite according to the three dimenſions. He 


has left in the ſtate of poſſible things one part of this infinite 


duration, and has decreed the exiſtence of the other. He 
choſe ſuch moment as he pleaſed, in this ideal duration, 
for the firſt which ſhould exiſt, and annexed thereto the act 
by which he decreed the creation of the world: fo that the 
eternity of that act does not prove the eternity of the world; 


nor does the indiviſibility of Gop's real duration prove the 


world had no beginning ®. | 
Bor after all, the diſtinction of the ſchoolmen between 


the manner of the duration of God, and that of his crea- _ 


tures, whereon the preceding argumentation is built, though 


it has been generally received by the beſt pagan, as well as 
_ chriſtian philoſophers, and is at leaſt as old as Parmenides e, 
has yet been rejected, and oppoſed by many men of great 


learning and judgment, as inconſiſtent and unintelligible ; it 


being very hard to conceive eternity to be an inftant, or 
how that can be together, or at once, which muſt neceſ- 


ſarily be imagined to be co-exiſtent to ſucceſſions 4. And 
whatever force the above-mentioned arguments may be ſup- 
poſed to carry for the eternity of the world, und 

thereby the univerſe, with its ſeveral changes and viciſſi- 


11 


tudes; they are far from proving, that the diſpoſition of 


the ſolar ſyſtem, much leſs the form of the earth, has been 


for ever the ſame as we now fee it: the imagining of which 
2 BayLez, Dict. Hiſt. Art. Zabarella, Jaques, Rem. H. See 


alſo Epiſt. Abi Jaafar Ebn Tofail de Hai Ebn Yokdham Edit. a 


Pococx. p. 105, 106. and Mr. Ockley's Engliſh Tranſlation, 
p. 83. dBarYLE, ubi ſupra, See CupworTn, Intell. Sy- 


ſem, p. 388. ©« GassEnD. Phyſic. I. 1. Archbiſhop Tir- 
LOTSON, Vol. 7. Serm. 13. See alſo Dr. CLARK Es Demonſtr. 
Kc. p. 45. and CupwoerTn's Intell. Syſtem, p. 644. 
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ſeems to have been the great error of the old Eternaliſts, 
and has been ſtrongly oppoſed by ſeveral arguments, as 
well from reaſon, as human teſtimony, ſeparate from the 
evidence of divine revelation, as will be ſeen hereafter. 
The opinion SOME modern aſſerters of the world's eternity have 
of thoſe gone on very different principles from theſe antients, and 
 evho held yentured to affirm the material univerſe to be ſelf-exiſtent, 
| the uni. and the ſupreme Deity itſelf. This is the doctrine of Spi- 
verſe to be na, the firſt, as is ſuppoſed, who reduced atheiſm into a 
8 y tem, by regular deductions, after the method of the ma- 
thematicians. But as the fundamental opinion, whereon he 
erected that ſyſtem, was not new, it may be proper, be- 
fore we ſpeak of him, to ſay ſomething of thoſe who led 
him the way, though he has departed from them in ſome 
reſpects. 
The obinion T HAT the univerſe is but one ſubſtance, and that Gop 
of Xeno- and the world are but one and the ſame thing, hath been 
Phanes, an opinion of ſome ſtanding, and is ſuppoſed to have been 
end his fol firſt taught by · Xenophanes, the founder of the ſect after- 
towers ; wards called the Eleatic. He is ſaid to have held not only 
the eternity and immutability of the world *, but alſo, that 
whatever exiſted was one being ; that there was neither a- 
ny generation nor corruption; that this one being was im- 
moveable, and remained always the ſame f, and was the 
true Gop s; which doctrine was not only defended by his 
ſucceſſors, Parmenides, Meliſſus, and Zeno of Elea, but by 
Stiip, and the Megaric philoſophers alſo. And to obviate 
the objection, which might be brought againſt the un- 
changeable nature of the univerſe, from the continual al- 
terations made therein, by new generations and corruptions, 
they maintained, that whatever changes it ſeemed to ſuffer, 
were no more then illuſions of our ſenſes, and mere appear- 
ances. Which laſt retreat they are eaſily beaten from: for 
ſince they cannot deny, but there are changes in the world 
in appearance at leaſt, it even thence follows, that nature 
is not immutable, but muſt neceſſarily be changed in the 
ſubject which produces, or receives our ſenſations; and 
thoſe ſenſations, being paſſions, imply both an client cone, 


*PLUTARCH. apud Euſeb. de Præparat. Evang. I. 1. cap. 8. 

& |. 15. cap. 35. f Axis rocizEs de Philoſoph. apud Eund. I. 

14. cap. 17. Vid. etiam Ax isror. de Xenophane, Zenone, 

& Gorgia, in initio, & CIeER. in Lucullo. 3 Cice. Queſt. 

Acad. Hb. 2. Vid. etiam S8xT v » EMPIRIC. in Pyrrhon. * 
typ. I. 1. 
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and a paſſive principle, which overthrows at once their 
pretended unity of all things >. 

NEVERTHELESS this opinion of Zenophanes and his 
followers, that all things are one, which ſeems ſo impious 
and abſurd, has been fo explained by ſeveral learned men-, 
and themſelves defended, as if by the univerſe or all, they 
meant not the material principle of which all things are com- 
poſed, but that one ſimple principle, from whence all things 
had their original, that is, the true Gop, whom they 


expreſly affirm to be incorporeal * ; and therefore could not | 


poſſibly be, in their opinion, the material world. But the 
writings of theſe philoſophers being not without obſcurity, 
ſome of the antients, who were leſs acquainted with meta- 
phyſical ſpeculations, underſtood them phyſically ; as if 
they had aſſerterd the whole corporeal world to be all but 
one thing, and that immoveable ; thereby deſtroying, to- 
gether with the diverſity of things, all motion, mutation, 
and action; which was plainly to make them not to have 


been philoſophers, but madmen. Simplicius i, a man well 


acquainted with the opinions of antient philoſophers, aſſures 
us, that Xenophanes and Parmenides herein wrote not as na- 
turaliſts, but as metaphyſicians, not concerning a phyſical 
element, or principle, but concerning the true Being, or 


the divine tranſcendency ; adding, that though ſome of thoſe 


antient philoſophers did not diſtinguiſh natural things from 
ſupernatural, yet the Pythagoreans, and Xenophanes, and 


Parmenides, and Empedacles, and Anaxagoras, did all handle 
theſe two diſtinctly, however, by reaſon of their obſcurity, 


it were not perceived by many; for which cauſe they have 


been moſt of them miſrepreſented, not only by pagans, but 
alſo by chriſtaans =®, And in fact, when theſe Eleatics come 
to treat of natural things, they — acknowledge them 
rinciple 


to be compounded of different pri s. Tenophanes ſup- 
poſed, that the earth conſiſted of air and fire n, and that all 


things were produced out of the earth, and the ſun and 


ſtars out of clouds o: he alſo held, that there were four 
elements ?. Parmenides made a profeſſed diſtinction between 


3 ARISTOCLEM. ubi ſupra. i LIESsCALOr IE x, in Cicer. 
e Nat. Deor. 1. 1. p. 44. Art de penſer, part III. cap. 18. & 
Cu pwonr R, Intell. Syſt. p. 377. & 383, &. k Cupworrn, 
p. 378, 383, &. Stur ric. in Phyſ. Axis Tor. p. 5, 6, 
c. Cbwoa rx, p. 383, See BarLe, Dict. Hiſt. Art. 
Xenophanes, Remarq. L. PTVrARACR. apud. Euſeb. de Præp. 
Ev. I. 15. cap. 55. *Idem, in Strom. apud. Eund. I. 1. cap. 
8. PDioctn. LART. in Vita Zenoph. p. 558. 
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the doctrine concerning theological and metaphyſical things, 
called by him truth, and that concerning ph and cor- 
poreal things, which he called opinion. In the former of 
which doctrines he afſerted one immoveable principle, but 
in the latter two moveable ones, fire and earth, or heat and 
cold, the firft being the workman, and the other the mat- 
ter 4; he taught, that the earth was formed of a denſer air, 
which ſubſided i, and that mankind was firſt produced out 
of mud . Which notions concerning the origin of things 
he ſeems to have received from Archelaus the Ionic, whoſe 


anos he i» faid bs 


agreed, holding, that the nature of all things aroſe from a 
mixture of heat and cold, dryneſs and moiſture ; and that 
man was generated of the earth, being equally compound- 
ed of the aforeſaid principles, ſo that neither predomina- 
ted c. 


Of Strato Wuerus Serato of Lampſacus held the unity of all 
Lampſa- things or no, is a doubt; for though he made nature inani- 


cCenus. 


mate, and acknowledged no GoD but natures, yet it is not 
certain, that he taught the univerſe, or nature, to be one 
ſimple being. From his ridiculing the atoms of Democritus *, 
it has been thought reaſonable to imagine, that he admitted 


no difference between the parts of the univerſe; but this is 
allowed to be non 


conſequence. It may be only 
concluded, that his opinion approaches infinitely nearer to 
Spinoziſm, than the corpuſcular ſyſtem. There is likewiſe 
ſome room to believe, that he did not teach, as the Ato- 
miſts did, that the world was a new work, and produced by 
chance; but, as the Spinoziſis do, that nature produced it 


neceſſarily, and from all eternity I. Plutarch indeed tells us*, 


that he held that which was natural to follow that which was 


fortuitous, as if he allowed ſomething to chance, at firſt 
motion, or impreſſion at leaſt, which was afterwards per- 
fected by nature, or the plaſtic life, ſuppoſed by him to be in 


every part of matter ; making the mundane ſyftem to de- 


pend upon a certain mixture of chance, and plaſtic or orderly 


4 SIMPLIC. ubi ſupra, & Dioc. LAERT. in Vita Par- 


menidis, p. 560. "PLuTARCH. apud Euſeb. ubi ſup. I. 1. 
cap. 8. Dios. Lazrr. loco citato. Cicero, in 


SIMPLIC. & THEMIST. in lib. 1. Phyſic. Ariſt. Dios. 


LIT. in vita Zenon. p. 5666. ®*Cicero, de Nat. Deor. 


I. 1. & Quæſt. Acad. I. 2. LactanTivus;de Ira Dei, cap 10. 
* CicERo, Quæſt. Acad. ubi ſupra. J BA NLE, Di& Hiſt. Art. 


Spinoza, Rem. A. Pru rack. Ady. Colotem. p. 1115. 


nature, 
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nature, both together*. But as his opinion is repreſented by 
Ladtantius d, he rejected all chance, which was the great dif- 
ference between him and the E Picureans, and affirmed, that 
nature had in itſelf a generative and vital power, but had 
neither ſenſe nor figure; fo that all things were, as he ima- 
gined, generated of their own accord, without the aſſiſtance 
of any Former, or Author. 


Bur whatever was the real notion of this greateſt of the Of Alex- 
peripatetic philoſophers, it is certain, that Alexander the nder the 


5 picurean, who is ſuppoſed to have been contemporary with _ 

Plutarch, maintained, that Gop is matter, or not diſtin an, and 

from it; that all things are eſſentially GoD, and that forms ſome here- 
are imaginary accidents, which have no real exiſtence; and tica! chri/- 

therefore he held all things to be ſubſtantially the ſame e. n. 

Some heretical chriſtians have alſo embraced this extravagant 

opinion; as one Amalric in particular, whoſe dead body was 

taken up, and burnt in the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 

turyf, for having in his life-time taught that all things were 

God, and Gop was all things, and the eſſence of all crea- 

tures; ſo that the creator and the creature were the ſame; 

and that GoD was therefore called the end of all things, 

becauſe all returned into him*, Which ſentiments of his 

were followed by his ſcholar David of Dinant, and ſeveral 

others >; the learned Peter Abelard having alſo been accuſed 

of holding the ſame opinion. 


Non has this notion been confined to Europe only, it Of certain | 
having alſo made no ſmall progreſs in the eaſt. A conſider- /c#: among 


able among the Japaneſe teach, that there is but one be Japa- 
— of all things; that this principle 3 is ſimple, clear, neſe, and 
of encreaſe or diminution, without Moham- 
ge perfect in the higheſt degree, wiſe, but void of rea- — 
ſon or unde „leading a life of perfect inaction, eaſe, 
and tranquillity, like a man, whoſe attention is ſtrongly fixed 
on one thing, regardleſs of all other. They hold, that this 


2 Vid. CupworTn's Intel. Syſtem, p. 108. and BayLE's 
Diet. loco citato. bLacrtanTivs, de Ira Dei, loco citato. 
<So PLUTARCH calls him in the paſſage above quoted. dTHo- 
MAaSIus, Diſſertat. xiv. ad Philoſoph. Stoic. p. 199. Ar- 
 BerTvs Macnus, in 1 Phyfic. Tract. 3. c. 13, f V. PaA- 
| r Long Hæreſ Voce Amalricus, p. 23. He adds, 
to fome authors, heretic, and his adherents, 
were burnt alive. ot on, loco citato, ex Gerson. 
Tractat. de Concordia Metaphyſ. cum Logic. See the au- 
thors juſt cited, and BarLiz, Dit. Hiſt. Art. Spinoza, Rem. A. 
| Barr, ibid. 
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principle is in all particular 
eſſence to them, in ſuch a manner, that 
thing with him, and are reſolved into him when 


deſtroyed x. The ſect called by the Mohammedans al Zena- 


dika, (the ſingular of which is Zendik) do alſo maintain, 
that whatſoever we fee, or is in the d, is Gop!. And 
the famous Abu Moſlem, by whoſe conduct and ſucceſs the 
Khalifat was tranſlated, from the family of Omeya to that 
of Abbds, is ſaid to have held the ſame opinion, and that all 
things returned at laſt into one common principle, or Gop; 
which opinion, ſome have fuppoſed to be what the Arabian 
authors call the Metempſycolis of reſolution =, and differs 


little, if any thing, from that of a later ſect, who ſprang up 


among the Mohammedans about 300 years ago, and call them- 
ſelves A5 ul tahkik, or people of certainty : they believe, 


that thore is no other God than the four elements, which, 


together with the world, and all its changes and viciſſitudes, 
they aſſert to be eternal; and that mankind, as well as other 


| beings, are a compound of thoſe elements, of which 
are formed, and into which they return, and are diffipated. 
Of this ſect there are great numbers in the province of Lar 


in Perſia n. 


Tux dogm of the ſoul of the world, which is not only 
of the ſoul common at this time in the eaſt, but was ſo among the an- 


tients, and made the chief part of the Stoic ſyſtem, is at the 
bottom the ſame with that of Spinoza o: but as he differed 
from the Stoics, not only in contracting Gop's knowledge, 
which they allowed to be univerſal, and in denying his pro- 
vidence; but alſo in aflerting the preſent diſpoſition of the 


world to have been neceſſary and eternal, and conſequently 
| ſubject to no decay, contrary to their expreſs doctrine, it 
will be more proper to conſider that opinion under the next 


head. We ſhall only obſerve here, that ſome heterodox 


Stoics, as Botthius in particular, did not only deny the world 
to be an animal, or intelligent being“, ſubſtituting in the 


1 Possx vin. Biblioth, Seleck. Tom. I. lib. x. cap. 11. p. : 
411, &c. See alſo BayLe, Dict. Hiſt. Art. Japon, Rem. D. 


Viaggi di PtETRo pELLa VAIIE, Tom, III. p. 324. 
SSL INN Ezx al Aud, in vita Khalife al 


Mansür. See a more preciſe account of this opinion in Mr. 
Sale's preliminary diſcourſe to his tranſlation of the Koran, 
p. 176, and 182: DELLA VaLLE, Tom. III. p. 392. 


oV. BayLe, Dict. Hiſt. Art. Spinoza, Rem, A. * Dio. 
Lat, in Vita Zenonis Cit. p. 455. 
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room of its mind or foul a plaſtic nature; but alſo aſſerted 
the world's eternity and incorruptibility, or one conſtant and 
invariable courſe or tenor of things 1. The elder Pliny ſeems 
alſo to have been of this opinion; for he declares, that the 


world, and that which by another name is called heaven, by 
whoſe circular motion all things are governed, ought to be 


believed to be an eternal and immenſe deity, ſuch as was 
neither made, nor ſhall ever be deſtroyed”. 


SPINOZ A taught, that there is no difference of ſubſtances, The opinion 
but that the whole, and every part of the material world, is a % Spino- 
neceſſarily exiſtent being, and conſequently infiniteC; that za, 


there is no other GoD but the univerſet, and that extenſion 
is one of his attributes u: that ſince it is abſolutely impoſſible 
for any thing to be created or produced by another, and alſo 


_ abſolutely impoſſible for Go p to have cauſed any thing to be, 


in any reſpect, different from what it now is*; every thing 


that exiſts muſt needs be fo a part of the divine ſubſtance, 


not as a modification cauſed in it by any will or good pleaſure, 
or wiſdom in the whole (for he expreſly denies God to act 
by any freedom of will#; or for the ſake of final cauſes*) 


but as of abſolute neceſſity in itſelf, with reſpect to the | 


matter of the exiſtence of each part, no leſs than with re- 
ſpect to the ſelf- exiſtence of the whole. So that the opinion 
of Spinoza evidently comes to this; that the univerſe, or 


material world is GoD, or the ſelf-exiſtent being; and that 


all particular beings, corporeal extenſion, the ſun, moon, 
_ planets, animals, men, their motions, ideas, imaginations, 
and appetites, are all neceſſary modifications of him“ 
THis monſtrous ſyſtem, tho? it has met with ſome pa- 
trons, has yet been ſufficiently expoſed, and confuted by 
even the weakeſt of its adverſaries b, and indeed carries its 


antidote along with it. For Spinoza, to avoid the above- 


mentioned inſuperable objection made to the Eleatics, who 


Held the univerſe to be immutable, falls into a worſe extre- 


mity, and attributes a continual change, and corruption to 


I1Pr1Lo Jup. de Incorruptibilitate Mundi, p. 947. Poſidonius 
and Panztius alſo maintained the World to be eternal Ibid. 
Prix. Nat. Hiſt. lib. 2. c. 1. fSpinoza, in Ethic. Part I. 
Prop. 6, 7, and 8. Ibid. Prop. 14. "Ibid. in Schol. ad 


Prop. 15, & Part II. Prop. 2, * Ibid. Part I. Prop. 6, & 33. 
Y Ibid. Prop. 32. Coroll. i. * Ibid. in Append. ad Prop. 36. 


See Dr. CLazx's Demonſtr. &c. p. 28, Kc. & BavLe, Did. 
_ 2 Spinoza, Rem. DD. b Vid. BAY IE, ibid. Rem. 
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the divine nature, in reſpect of its various modifications: 
which doctrine ſhocks common ſenſe, it being horrible to 
ſuppoſe the Deity both the cauſe, and ſubjeR of all the mo- 
ral, and phyſical evils, which are fo frequent in the world; 
and what can be more abſurd, than to imagine matter, the 


vileſt of all things, the theatre of all changes, and the field 


cf battle of contrary cauſes, to be that ſupreme, perfect 
being, with whom is no variableneſs, neither ſhadow of turn- 
inge! ? The very foundations of this hypotheſis are in a 
moment overturned, if we admit either a vacuum, or the 
diviſibility of matter, the one deſtroying the infinity, and 
the other the unity of God; and therefore the Spinoziſis 
conſtantly deny both, ridiculouſly pretending, that there can 
be no diviſion of matter, unleſs one part be ſeparated from 
the other by empty ſpace. It ſeems alſo impoſſible, accord- 
ing to this ſyſtem, that the Deity can be. an intelligent be- 
ing: for perception and intelligence = really a diſtinct 
quality, or perfection, and not a mere effect, or compoſition 
of unintelligent figure and motion, as has deen well proved; 

it follows, that Gop could not poſſibly be poſſeſſed even of 
that imperfect underſtanding, allowed him by Spinoza, 


which however being wholly ſeparate from any power of 
will or choice, is, in any reſpect; of any excellency, or 
indeed to any common ſenſe, the very ſame thing as no un- 


derſtanding at allf. Mr. Hobbes, who alſo held, that there 


was no ſubſtance diſtin from matter, being p refled i in his 
own mind with the difficulty ariſing from the *mpofsbility of 
ſenſe, or conſciouſneſs being merely the effect of figure and 


motion, 1s forced to recur to that prodigiouſly abſurd ſuppo- 
ſition of the antient Hylozo:cs, that all matter, as matter, 


is indued not only with figure, and a capacity of motion, 


but alſo with an actual ſenſe or perception; and wants only 


The opinion 
of thoſe 

_ «who held 
the matter 
of the 
evorld to 
be eternal, 
but not the 


form. 


the organs, and memory of animals, to expreſs its ſenſa- - 


tion 8. 


Tux ſecond opinion, that the ſubſtance of the univerſe is 
eternal, tho' the form be not, was generally embraced by 


the antients, who from that eſtabliſhed axiom, That nothing 


can be produced from nothing h, concluded the creation of 


e Jam. i. 17. See BayLe, Dict. Hiſt. ubi ſup. Rem. N. 
Tho“ Spinoza allows Gop to be one, yet he aſſerts, that Gop 


cannot be ſaid to be one, or a ſimple Being, in Propriety of Speech, 
Opera Poſthuma, Ep. 50. p. 557. Dr. CLaxxEz's Demonſtr. 
Sec. p. 61, Kc. f Ibid. 55. Hong EES Phyſic, cap. 2c. Sect. 
5. See Dr. CLARKE, ubi ſupra, p. 63. Ex nihilo nihil. 
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matter to be an abſolute impoſſibility ; but at the ſame time 
thought, they had good reaſon to believe, the world had 
not always been in its preſent ſtate and diſpoſition. They 
who held this opinion may be divided into two claſſes. Ihe 


firſt endeavoured to account for the generation of the world, 


or its reduction into the preſent form, from mechanical 
principles only, and the activity of matter, without having 
' recourſe to the aſſiſtance of any divine power; the other in- 
troduced an intelligent mind, as the architect and diſpoſer of 


all things. But before we produce their ſeveral ſyſtems and 


notions, it may be proper to examine the principles they 
proceed upon more nearly. 


more ſo to ſuppoſe two, or more, eternal beings; which 
* was not by the antients thought to be contradictory. 

ut this impious poſition, that Gop is not the creator of 
matter, being once laid down for truth, thoſe philoſophers 


who made Gop the former, preſerver, and director of the 


world, notwithſtanding their ſeeming orthodoxy, argued 


much more inconſiſtently, than thoſe who denied him to 


have any concern with it. For if matter was an eternal un- 


created being, and diſtin& from Go p, it owed its exiſtence 


to its own nature only, depending on no other cauſe, either 


in reſpect of its eſſence, or its properties. And it is con- 
trary to all rules of reaſon, that another being ſhould exer- 
_ Cife ſo great a power over matter as entirely to change it, 


and form a world out of that which had been ſelf-exiſtent 


from all eternity without being a world. If God's right to 


act in this manner be founded on this ſuperior power, the 
ſame title would authorize all uſurpations, and confound all 
_ notions of right and wrong. If it be ſaid, that Gop dealt 
thus arbitrarily with matter out of a principle of goodneſs, 
on a ſuppoſition of its inſenſibility, and precedent imper- 
fection ; the anſwer which has been given is, that ſuch a 
work would not be ſo much an inſtance of Gop's goodneſs, 

as an effect of ſuperfluous diligence, in endeavouring to put 
in order what he had not created, as if any order cr per- 


tection could be wanting in a being which had eternally ſub- 


See before, p. 2, & 3. k Vid. BayLe, Did. Hiſt. Art. An- 
axagoras, Rem, G. p. 212. & Art. Hierocles Philoſophe, Rem. A. 
| (3 2 ſiſted 
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THERE is no doubt, but that the creation of matter, The ab/ur- 
n due weighing the arguments for and againſt it, will ap- dity of ſup- 
to be ſo far from impoſſible i, that it muſt neceſlarily pofing mat- 
itted x. For if it be abſurd to imagine matter to be ter to be 

7 ſubſtance, as has been ſufficiently ſhewn, it is much #xcreated. 
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ſiſted of itſelf; for all acceſſions to ſuch a being muſt be 
foreign to its nature, and conſequently a defect. Gop 
therefore muſt in ſuch a caſe have begun his work by an ill 
action, in going about to diveſt of its natural ſtate a ſub- 
ſtance, uncreated as well as himſelf, and his own ſiſter l. 


ON the other hand, they who attribute the formation of 


the univerſe to mere matter and motion, without the inter- 
vention of a Deity, tho' they avoid the above-mentioned 


abſurdities, yet fall into other difficulties as inextricable, by 


ſuppoſing the eternal motion of matter; which they are o- 


bliged to do, if they will not contradict their own maxim, 


and admit motion at leaſt to be produced out of nothing. 
But if motion be eternal, it was either eternally cauſed by 
ſome eternal intelligent being, which would again introduce 
the Deity whom they had excluded: or it muſt be of itſelf 


neceſſary and ſelf- exiſtent; whence it would follow, that it 
muſt be a contradiction in terms to ſuppoſe any matter to be 


at reſt, or to ſuppoſe that there might poſſibly have been ori- 


| ginally more or leſs motion in the univerſe, than there actu- 


ally was; both which are conſequences too abſurd and ridi- 
culous for any to admit: or elſe, without any neceflity in 


its own nature, and without any external neceſſary cauſe, 
it muſt have exiſted from eternity by an endleſs ſucceſſive 
communication; which is alſo a plain contradiction : for an 


infnite ſucceſſion of merely dependent beings, without any 


original cauſe, is a ſeries of beings, which has neither neceſſity 
nor cauſe, nor any reaſon at all of its exiſtence, neither within 


itſelf, nor from without ; that is, *tis an expreſs impoſſibility. 
A late author „ indeed has ventured to aſſert, and pretended 
to prove, that motion, that is the conatus, or endeavour to 


move, is eſſential to all matter: but how philoſophically, 


may appear from this one conſideration. The conatus to 


motion in any one particle of matter muſt be either a conatus 
to move ſome one determinate way at once, or to move e- 

very way at once: a conatus to move ſome one determinate 
way cannot be eſſential to any particle of matter, but muſt 
ariſe from ſome external cauſe ; becauſe there is nothing in 


the pretended neceſſary nature of any particle to determine 


its motion, neceſſarily and eſſentially one way, rather than a- 


nother : anda conatus equally to move every way at once, iseith- 


er an abſolute contradiction, or at leaſt can produce nothing in 


matter, but an eternal reſt of all, and every one of its parts . 
Hir ROTES, apud Photium in Biblioth. Cod. cccL1. p. 


1380. See BATTLE, DiR. Hiſt. Art. Epicure, Rem. S. & Art. 
Hierocles, ubi ſupra, Mr. Tora, Lett. 3. „ See Dr. 


Crank E's Demonſtr. p. 66, 14, and 25. 
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Tux ſtate, wherein theſe philoſophers conceived matter 
to have eternally been before the formation of the world, 
is alſo liable to ſeveral objections. They generally ſuppo- 
ſed the original of the earth to have been from a chaos, or 


21 
Objettons 
to the ſlate 


of matter 
before the 


dark, confuſed, fluid maſs, without diſtinction of elements, formation 


and made up of all variety of parts , but without order, 
or any determinate form. To this chaos they attributed a 
certain motion, ariſing from the action and reaction of the 
firſt four qualities, and the different tending of the particles 
of earth and water downwards, and their air and fire up- 
wards. This motion they abſurdly enough imagined to have 
been irregular, and diſorderly ?, till it was ſtopped or chang- 
ed into a regular and natural motion, either by chance, or 
divine power. But Ari/totle has long ago obſerved, that the 
ſuppoſition of ſuch an irregular motion deſtroys itſelf; for 
it is impoſſible, that what is infinite and eternal ſhould be 
moved in a diſorderly manner, but muſt neceſſarily have a 
regular and natural motion; whence it follows, that the 
production of the world would rather have been an over- 
turning, than introducing the true natural ſtate : for which 
reaſon he ſays, Anaxagoras ſeemed to have been in the 


of the 


evorld, ac- 
cording to 


this opini- 
on. 


right, when he began his formation of the world from mat- - 


ter entirely at reſt 1. So that if we admit the motion of 


tlie chaotic particles to have been natural, and according to 

their ſeveral qualities and properties, the very poſſibility of 
matter's having continued in that ſtate from eternity is de- 
ſtroyed, becauſe we then introduce a principle, which will 
neceſſarily ſeparate the ſeveral kinds of bodies one from the 
other, and that in a certain limited ſpace of time. This 
principle alſo renders the aſſiſtance of a Deity unneceſſary; 
for if the chaos be acknowledged to have in itſelf all the in- 
_ ternal power that is requiſite for the ſeparation of its parts, 


and the placing of every element in its proper ſituation, 


© Mr. BayLE ſuppoſes Ovid took the chaos to have been en- 


tirely ho neous, becauſe in his fine deſcription of it, in the 
firſt book of his Metamorphoſis, he ſays, that there was then but 
one face of nature in the world: which is inconſiſtent with what 


he preſently adds of the diſagreeing principles of which the chaos 


conſiſted. But that expreſſion may rather be underſtood of the 


uniformity of the whole, as being equally, in every part, a pro- 
miſcuous compound of all the elements. Vid. Dia. Hiſt. Art. 


Ovide, Rem. G. Praro in Timæo, apud Axis Tor. de 
_ Ccelo, lib. III. cap. 2. p. 370. Ovid. Metam. I. 1. *Ar1s- 
ToT. de Calo, loco citato. | 
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there can be no occaſion for the intervention of any external 
cauſe. : 

To reaſon well therefore concerning the production of 
the world, we muſt conſider Gop as the author of matter, 
and as the firſt and ſole principle of motion. If we cannot 
raiſe our minds ſo high as to conceive a creation properly ſo 


called, which way ever we turn, we ſhall find ourſelves. 


driven to aſſertions and ſuppoſitions directly contrary to 


Theſe phi- 


 bofophers 
right in 
Juppoſing 
the world 
had a be- 


| ginnng. 


J 


which pretend to a 


reaſon, and be involved in an endleſs labyrinth of abſurdi- 


ties and contradictions c. Ds 
Bur however they who held this opinion were miſtaken 


in accounting for the origin of the world, they had great 
reaſon to aſſert that it had a beginning, and was once form- 
ed out of a confuſed chaos. For though the preciſe time 
of this formation could not have been exactly known, with- 
out revelation ; yet even at this day, there are remaining 
many conſiderable, and very ſtrong rational proofs, which 


make it exceeding probable, that this preſent frame and 


conſtitution of the earth, at leaſt, hag been of no very an- 


tient date. The changes which muſt neceſſarily fall out na- 
turally in the earth in a vaſt length of time, by petrificati- 


on, the finking and waſhing down of mountains, the daily 
encroaching of the land upon the ſea, the conſumption of 
water by plants, and innumerable other accidents ; the uni- 
verſal tradition of the moſt antient nations, both learned 
and barbarous ; the number of men with which the earth 
is at preſent inhabited; the late original and invention of 


all uſeful arts and ſciences; the ſhortneſs of the hiſtory of 


the world, which reaches up but to a very few ages; the 
manifeſt abſurdities re eee. of thoſe few accounts, 
Sre 


univerſal deluges, or ther accidents, ſhould at certain long 
periods have oftentimes deſtroyed far the greateſt part of 
mankind, with the memory of all former actions and in- 
ventions, and yet never have happened to deſtroy them all; 


theſe, and many more arguments drawn from nature, rea- 


ſon, and obſervation, make it exceeding probable, that the 


formation of the earth was novel, and of no great antiqui- 


ty. Andi it is not to be doubted, but that the doctrine of 


thoſe antient poets and philoſophers, who taught, that the 


world had a beginning, was founded on {till more antient 
7 See Barre, Did. Hit. Art. Ovide, Rem. G. 


traditions, 


er antiquity ; the impoſſibility that 
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traditions, which were ſo many authorities to them, as 
their teſtimonies are at this day to us . 
HAvinG obſerved thus much, it is time to take 3 view 
of the different hypotheſes, which may be ranged under 
this head ; and we ſhall begin with thoſe, who, excluding 
all divine interpoſition, accounted for the formation of the 
univerſe, from the properties and action of matter only. 
AND with this doctrine the moſt antient profane accounts 
we have now remaining of the original of the world, viz. 
the Phoenician, Egyptian, and Babylonian, have been 
charged; but whether juſtly or no, muſt be left to the. 
judgment of the reader, after we ſhall have laid before him, 
firſt the accounts themſelves, and then the obſervations 
which have been made on them. 5 
TE firſt of them is that of the Phænicians, which has % Phæ- 
been tranſmitted to us by Sanchoniatho, one of their own nician ce 
writers, and was originally taken, as he aſſures us, from mogony. 
the coſmogony of Taautus, who was the ſame with the E- 
 gyptian Thoyth, or Hermes *, He wrote, that the firſt 
principle of the univerſe was a dark and ſpiritual (or windy). 
air, or a ſpirit of dark air, and a turbid obſcure chaos; and 
that theſe things were infinite, and for many ages had no 
bounds. But when the ſpirit was affected with love to- 
wards its own principles, and a mixture followed, that con- 
junction was called deſire, This was the beginning of the 
formation of all things; but the ſpirit did not know (or 
acknowledge) its own production. From this conjunction 
of the ſpirit was begotten Met u, which ſome call mud, o- 


 f See Dr. Nicyorr's Conf. with a Theiſt, Vol. I. Part I. p. 
26, &. Dr. BuxxneT's Theory of the Earth, Book I. c. 4. p. 
49. Dr. Clarke's Diſcourſe concerning the evidences of na- 
tural and revealed Religion, p. 252. * SANCHONIATHO, 
apud Eus EB. de Præp. Ev. I. 1. c. 10. u Mot, Boch Ar de- 
rives this word from the Arabic NM Madab, which ſignifies, 
as he ſays, the firſt Matter of Things. But as SaNnCyoniaTrHo 
makes the Chaos, and not Mot, to be the firſt material principle, 
Biſhop CumBERLAND thinks it may better be accounted for 
from another Arabic Word, which needs no ſuch changes, as he is 


forced to preſume: and that is 31 Matha, which ſignifies to 
fteep, or macerate in water; 8 Matorb, the Noun, de- 


notes ſuch a Confuſion, or Solution, as is thereby made; a Mu- 
cilage, as Phyſicians ſpeak. Cu u BRL. Remarks on the Coſmo- 
gony of Sanchon. p. 4. By what is afterwards faid of Mat's 
ſhining forth with the Sun, Moon, and Stars, it ſeems THOY TR 


g confidered the Earth as a Planet, Vid. ib. p. 18. 
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thers a corruption of a watry mixture; and of this came 
the ſced of all creatures, and the generation of the univerſe, 
That there were certain animals which had no ſenſe, from 
which proceeded intelligent animals called Zophaſemin *, 
that is, the contemfplators of heaven, being formed alike in 
the ſhape of an egg: immediately Mat, with the ſun, 
moon, ſtars, and larger conſtellations, ſhone forth. That 
the air being intenſely enlightened by the violent degree of 


heat communicated to the ſea and earth, winds wgre generat- 


| venly waters; and when they were ſeparated, and drawn 


R emarks 


ther con. 


ing the ſupreme Gop, nor concerning the inhabitants of 


ed, and clouds, and great deſcents and defluxions of the hea- 


from their proper place by the heat of the ſun, and then 
met all again in the air, and daſhed the one againſt the o- 
ther, thunders and lightnings were cngendered ; and at the 
noiſe of the thunders the before-mentioned intelligent ani- 


mals awoke, and were terrified with the ſound, and male g 
and female moved in the earth and in the fea ?. by 
EuUsEBiUs of Cæſarea, to whom we are obliged for 


preſerving this fragment, obſerves, that this coſmogony of 
the Phenicians directly brings in atheiſm a, Sanchontatho 
having thercing delivered no divinity or theology concern- 


| heaven *, or angels. Which animadverſion has been ap- 


proved, and purſued by a late very learned man b, who, 


with great reaſon, looked on this account of the origin of 


things as a profeſſed apology for the idolatrous worſhip paid 


todead men, and the ſeveral parts of the univerſe ; Thoyth 


having led his tranſcriber into the fouleſt fink of heatheniſm, 


which his negle& of the ſovereign and only true Goo, in 


the making, and conſequently of the governing of the 


world; endeavoured to eſtabliſh the vain and fooliſh reli- 


gion of the Pbænicians and Egyptians, who worthipped the 


creature more than the creator e, by pretending to give a 
generation of the world, without any help from Gop, and 
ſuppoſing, that the heathen deities, the Zophaſemin, which 


were the planets and fixed ftars, paſſed gradually from the 


* ZOPMASEMIN. fy N Sophe Shamaim in Hebrew, or 
Phcenician, ſignifies A. 2 Obſervers of Heaven. Theſe 
Animals were not the Angels, as Bocyuarr imagines, but the 
Celeſtial Bodies, which Sau cHON. ſuppoſes to be intelligent, 
and therefore were adored as Gods. Vid. ib. p. 21. J San- 
cho. apud Euſeb. ubi ſupra. * Euszs. ibid. p 33. * Idem. 
I. 1- cap. 9. p. 31. b Biſhop CUmBERLAND, in his Remarks 
on the Coſmogony of Sanchaniatho, Vid. Rom. i. 19, &c. 
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life of planets, which have no ſenſe (and yet ſome of them 
were worſhipped) through the ſtate of ſenſible animals, 
which were more ſolemnly ſerved, till at length they came 
to be perfect intelligences i, and ſo worthy to challenge the 
higheſt worſhip which they gave to them, in which their 
ſtate- religion reſted. . 
O the other hand it has been remarked, that it is well 
known, Euſebius took all advantages poſſible to repreſent 
the pagans to the worſt, and render their theology ridiculous 
and abſurd®©; and that if the beſt interpretation be put on 
the words of Sanchoniatho, it is not improbable, that the 
Phbhænicians ſuppoſed two principles, of which one was a 
turbid dark chaos, and the other a ſpirit t, or an under- 
ſtanding prolifical goodneſs, forming and hatching the cor- 
poreal world into perfection *, the eternity of which ſpirit 
ſeems alſo to be afferted by what follows, that it knew 
not its own generation, that is, had no original at all. But 
this Pheniciancolſmogony being confeſſedly taken from that of 
Thoyth, and conſequently agreeing in ſubſtance with the Egyp- 
tian, which is therefore under the ſame imputation of atheiſm, 
judgment may be ſuſpended, till that be conſidered alſo. 
THz account of the origin of the univerſe, given us by _ 
Diodorus Siculus, is generally ſuppoſed to be the coſmogony e Egyp. 
of the Egyptians n, though Diodorus himſelf does not ſay tian co/ms- 
ſo much; and is as follows: When the univerſe firſt coaleſ- gowy. 
ced, heayen and earth were of one form, their nature be- 
ing blended together; but afterwards, as bodies ſeparated, 
the world took on it the entire diſpoſition wherein we now | 
| behold it, and the air began to have a conſtant motion; 
upon which its fiery parts flew to the upper regions, being 
naturally carried upwards by their own levity ; and hence 
proceeded the rapid circular motion of the ſun and other 
ſtars. The muddy and turbid matter, after it had been in- 
corporated with the humid, ſubſided in one place by its 
own weight, and being agitated with continual internal vo- 
lutations, of the watery parts the ſea became formed, and of 


d Noa, © Cupworrn's Intellect. Syſtem, p. 319. 
t esa; Which Biſhop CUuBERLAND tranſlates . Wind. 
5 CupwoRTH, p. 21. h EusEBIus ſeems to be of the 
ſame Opinion, though he entitles the Chapter, wherein he tran- 
ſcribes this Paſſage from Diodorus, (being the 7th of his iſt Book 
de Præp. Ev. Of the Coſmogony according to the Greeks, in re- 
gard of their Agreement in general with it, the Grecian Philoſa- 

hers having, as is notorious, received their Phyſiology from the 

Egyptians, | 2 
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the more ſolid the earth, which was ſlimy and very ſoft at 
firſt, but ſtiffening by the rays of the ſun, the ſurface be- 
gan to ferment, by reaſon of the heat; and ſome of the 


| humid parts ſwelled, and roſe by degrees into putrid puſ- 


tules, covered with thin membranes. The humid matter, 
being thus ſœcundated by the genial heat, by night received 


nutriment from the miſt falling from the ambient air, and 
by day grew more and more ſolid by the ſun's warmth, 


till at length the incloſed brood being arrived at perfect ma- 
turity, and the membranes burnt up and burſt, all kinds of 
creatures were produced, Of which thoſe which had ob- 
tained the greater degree of heat, became volatiles, and 
flew upwards; thoſe in which the earthy concretion pre- 
vailed, were placed in the rank of reptiles, and other ter- 
reſtial animals; and the creatures which chiefly conſiſted of 
a watery nature, repaired to a congenial element, and were 
called fiſh. At length the earth, continually hardening 
more and more by the heat of the ſun, and by the winds, 
could no longer produce any of the larger animals ; but they 
began to propagate their ſeveral ſpecies by generation. And, 
to obviate any objection againſt the poſſibility of the earth's 
producing living creatures, our author inſtances in the vaſt 
number of mice, which are ſaid to be bred in the Upper Egypt 
out of the putrified mud, after the oyerflowing of the Nile. 
Tr1s coſmogony, as has been obſerved k, agrees in ſub- 


ſtance with the former, but is more large (as later commen- 


taries uſed to be) in particulars, and nice attempts to a me- 


chanic explication of the generation of the world, without 
any help from Gop !: which conſent is an argument that 
they took their notions from the ſame fountain, Thoyth. 
And Euſebius makes the ſame animadverſion on this latter, 
as he does on the former; that the name of Gop is not ſo 


much as mentioned therein, but a kind of fortuitous and 


ſpontaneous formation of the univerſe introduced u. To 
confirm which judgment, he in another place recites a paſ- 
ſage of Porphyry, who, in his epiſtle to Anebo, an Egypti- 


an prieſt, writes, that Cheremon, and others thought, 


there was nothing prior to the viſible worlds, and began 


their diſcourſes with the Egyptian gods, which were no 0- 
Diop. Sic. lib. 1. p. 7, 8. The account of the coſmogo- 


ny given in a ſpurious book, attributed to Hermes, entitled Di- 


vine Sermont, is purpoſely omitted, as of no authority or credit. 
k Vid. GrRoTiuM de veritate Rel. Chriſt. I. 1. ſect. 16. in no- 


tis ! CuMBERL. on Sanchon. p. 9. » Euszz. de 
Prap. Ey. I. 1. e. 7. P. 21. 


ther 
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ther than the planets, and ſtars which fill the zodiac, er 
; thoſe which riſe with them ; foraſmuch as they who made 
the ſun the Demiurgus, or architect of the world, interpre- 
ted their ſtories of fs and Oſiris, and the reſt of their 
facred fables, altogether into the ſtars and planets, and the 
river Nile; and explained all things univerſally into natural 
or inanimate, and nothing into incorporeal and living ſubſtan- 
ces. From whence Euſebius infers, that even the ſecret theo- 
logy of the Egyptians deified no other than the ſtars and planets, 
and acknowledged no incorporeal principle of the univerſe, 
nor any demiurgic reaſon, Gop, or gods, or intelligent and 
inviſible powers, but the viſible ſun only, referring the pro- 
duction of all things to the material, ſenſeleſs, and periſh- 
Ale elements *, Herewith agrees alſo that conciſe account 
of the Egyptian philoſophy given us by Diogenes Laertius © 
from Manetho and Hecateus ; that matter was the firſt prin- 
ciple, out of which the four elements were afterwards ſepa- 
rated, and all kinds of animals perfectly formed; and that 
the ſun and moon were their gods, the one being called O- 
firis, and the other 1/is. | 
FroM this imputation of ho no Deity be- 
ſides ſtupid matter, the Egyptians have been ftrenuouſly de- 
fended by a very able man ?, who thinks what Euſebius a 
urges againſt them to be of the leſs weight, becauſe he OE: 
plainly contradicts it elſewhere, by declaring, that that na- 
tion profeſſed the belief of a demiurgic reaſon, and intellec- 
_ tual architect of the world, whom, he tells us, from the 
ſame Porphyry, they called "Cneph, and ſymbolically repre- 
ſented in the ſhape of a man of a dark blue complexion, 
holding a girdle and a ſceptre, with a royal plume on his 
head, and thruſting forth an egg out of his mouth, from 
whence proceeded another god, whom they named Phtha, 
and the Greeks Vulcan. The reaſon of which hieroglyphie 
is thus given: becauſe this intellectual being is difficult to 
be found out, hidden, and inviſible, and becauſe he is the 
giver of life, and king of all things, and becauſe he is 
moved in an intellectual or ſpiritual manner, which is ſigni- 
fied by the feathers on his 3 The egg, which proceeds 
from the mouth of this god, is interpreted to be the world 4, 
T he firſt moſt divine Being was alſo ſometimes deſcribed as 
a ſerpent with a hawk's head, beautiful to look on ; who, 


ud Idem, ibid. 1. 3. C. 4. o In procemio, p. 8. ?P Dr. 0 7 
_ CupworTn, in his Intell. Syſtem, p. 317, &c. 4 EusEs. - : 
de Prep. Ev. 1. . * | 


if 
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if he opens his eyes, fills the univerſe with licht in his firſt- 
born region; but if he winks, darkneſs is made. And 
as for that paſſage in Porphyry's epiſtle concerning Chæ re- 
mon, where he only propounds doubts to Anebo, as deſiring 
further information from him concerning them, Iamblichus 
has given ag anſwer to it, under the perſon of Abammo, 
another Egyptian prieſt, who fays, that Chæœremon, and 
thoſe others who pretend to write of the firſt cauſes of the 
world, declare only the laſt, and loweſt principles, as like- 
wiſe thoſe who treat of the planets, zodiac, and other aſtro- 


nomical matters: for the Egyptians did. not refolve all 
things into nature, but diſtinguiſhed both the life of the 


ſoul, and the intellectual life, from that of nature, not in 
the univerſe only, but in man alſo ; acknowledging an in- 
tellectual mind and reaſon firſt to have exiſted of themſelves, 
and fo this whole world to have been made . From which 
teſtimony of Tamblichus, who was but little junior to Por- 
phyry, and contemporary with Euſebius, and who had made 
it his buſineſs to inform himſelf thoroughly of the Egyptian 
theology, it plainly appears, that the Egyptians did not ge- 
nerally ſuppoſe (as Chæremon pretended concerning ſome of 
them) a ſenſeleſs inanimate nature to be the firſt original of 
all things, but that as well in the world, as in ourſelves, 
they acknowledged ſoul ſuperior to nature, and mind or 
intellect ſuperior to ſoul, this being the maker of the 
world *, and many paſſages to the ſame purpoſe might be 


produced from the ſame writer, and from the Hermaic 


books now extant, among which tho* much is forged and 
ſpurious, yet it ſeems very probable, that they contain 
ſome remains and tincture of the old Egyptian, and Her- 
metic doctrine. But we cannot omit obſerving, that it was 
thought to be ſo notorious and confeſſed a thing, that the 
Egyptians held the world not only to have had a beginning, 
but alſo to have been made by Gop ; that Sinplicius, a 
zealous contender for the world's eternity, affirms the Mo- 
faic hiſtory of the creation of the world by Gop, to have 
been nothing elſe but a fabulous tradition, and wholly drawn 
from Egyptian fables u. 5 5 5 
BUT theſe different authorities may be perhaps reconciled, 


by diſtinguiſhing between the religion of the Lower Egypt, 
whoſe inhabitants were groſs idolaters, and that of Thebars, 


where the worſhip of Cneph, the immortal and ſupreme 


r: Idem, ibid. I. 3. cap. 10. p. 41. C IAuzLIchus apud 
CupworTs, Intell. Syſtem, p. 318, &c. © CunworTH, 
ibid. v SIMPLIC, in Ariſtot. Phyſ. I. 8. p. 268. 
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Go, ſo much prevailed, that they were not taxed towards 
the charge of maintaining the ſacred animals worſhipped by 
the others *. 3 
BEFORE we diſmiſs the Egyptians, it may not be amiſs 
do obſerve, that their prieſts alſo taught, that the earth had 
certain periods or revolutions, being deſtroyed alternately 
by water and fire, and renewed again!“. 
As to the Chaldeans or Babylontans, Diodorus ſays, they . Baby- 
held the nature of the world to be eternal, and that it had lonian co 
neither any original generation, nor is ſubject to any future g. 
corruption; yet that the order and beautiful diſpoſition of all 
things were cauſed by a divine providence, ahd that-what- 
ever are now in the heavens were not caſual, or ſpontaneous, 
but perfected by the determinate and eftabliſhed decree of 
the gods. But Beroſus, who ought to challenge the greater 
authority, both in reſpect to his antiquity, and his being 
himſelf of that nation, has left us the following account of 
their coſmogony, taken from what Oannes (of whom more 
hereafter) wrote concerning the origin of things. There : 
was, ſays he, a time when the univerſe was darkneſs and EY 
water, wherein frightful animals of compounded forms were 
generated. That ſome men were born with two wings, 
others with four, and two faces : ſome having but one body 
and two heads, one of a man, the other of a woman, and 
double privities, of the male and of the female. That of 
other men, ſome had the legs and horns of goats, ſome 
horſes feet, others the hinder parts of horſes, and the fore 
parts of men, being in the form of Hippocentaurs. That 
bulls were generated having the heads of men; and dogs 
with four bodies, having in their hinder parts the tails of 
fiſhes; and horſes with Dogs heads: That there were alſo 
men, and other animals, which had the heads and bodies of 
| Horſes, but the tails of fiſhes; and other living creatures 
having the ſhapes of all kinds of beaſts. Beſides theſe, there 
were alſo generated fiſhes, and creeping things, and ſerpents, 
and many other animals very wonderful, and having the 
mixed ſhapes of one another; whoſe pictures are alſo kept 
in the temple of Belus. The governeſs of all theſe was a 
woman, named Omorica*, which in the Chaldee tongue is 


Thalatth 

x ber, de Ide & Ofirid. p. 359. See alſo Cu ERL. on 
the coſmog. of Sanchon p. 12, &c. Pra ro, in Tim. 

Oa tox. contra Celſum, l. 3. Drop. S1c. I. 2. p. 116. 


In Scaliger's edition Omorca. Our author having tranſlated 


ths 
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Thalatth b, but in Greek ſignifies the fea, and with equal 
propriety the moon. This being the conſtitution of the 
univerſe, Belus came and divided the woman in the midſt, 
and the one half of her made the earth, and the other half 
the heaven, and the animals which were in her periſhed. 
But he ſays, that theſe things are delivered concerning the 
nature of the world in an allegorical manner. For the 
world being humid, and animals generated therein, the 
aforeſaid god took away the woman's head, and the other 


=_ mixed her body, which fell down with the earth, and 
ormed men, for which reaſon they are intelligent, and par- 


| take of divine wiſdom. That Belus, whom they interpret 


Remarks 


thereon. 


Jupiter, cutting the darkneſs in the midftFAdivided the earth | 


and the heaven from each other, and reduced the world into 
order; whereupon the animals, not bearing the force of the 
light, became extinct. But Belus ſeeing the country deſert, 


tho' fertile, commanded one of the gods to cut off his own 


head, and to mix the earth with the blood which iſſued 
thence, and to form men and beaſts that could endure the 


air: and that Belus perfected the ſtars, and the ſun, and the : 


moon, and the five planets e. 


Fon this paſſage we learn, that the old Babylonians e: ex- 
preſly attributed the orderly diſpoſition of the world, the 


perfecting of the heavenly bodies, and the formation of 
men and animals to their ſupreme god, Bel; tho' they ſeem 


to have held the pre-exiſtence of matter. It muſt therefore 


be ſome theology of the later Babylonians, which could with 
juſtice be charged, as it has been, with paſſing over in 


ſilence the one principle of the univerſes; wherein they muſt 
have departed from the tradition of their anceſtors, the an- 
tient Chaldeans, who were celebrated for their acknowledg- 


ing one ſovereign deity, or maker of the world, as appears 


this name i into Chaldee, it muſt be derived from ſome other lan- 


guage ; but as he does not tell us what that language is, we 
ſhall not offer at an etymology of it. 


b This word is ſo near in ſound to the Greek word Thalaſſa, 


the ſea, that one would ſuſpect it to be forged, at leaſt much- 
corrupted. Perhaps it may have been written for the Chaldee, 


or Syriac III. Thalilieths, which ſignifies moiſture, 


or humeRation, and anſwers to the explication afterwards given. 


The ſea and the moon were reckoned the two ſources of moiſ- 


ture. ALEXANDER POLYHIST. ex Beroio, apud CYNCELL. 


Chronogr. p. 29. & Eus EB. Chronic. Græc. Scaligeri, p. 6. 


4 Dauaseius in fragment. MS. ruf apxxwr, apud CUMBERL. 
Review of the Coſmog. * Sanchon. p. 280. 


from 
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F from that oracle of Apollo, cited by Euſeb:us* from Porphyry, 
where the Chaldeans and Hebrews are alone declared to be 
poſſeſſed of true wiſdom, as worſhipping Gop, the ſelf- 
; begotten king, in a holy manner. I 
We have indeed another account of the coſmogony in the The ac- 
Chaldaic or Magic oracles of Zoroaſtres; but they have fo count of 
little pretence to genuineneſs or antiquity, are ſo con- he co/md- 
fuſed a medley of ill-digeſted notions, taken chiefly from ge in the 
the Platonics and Gnoſtics, very unſatisfactory as to the kia wh 
origin of the univerſe, and talk ſo much of unknown mat- 
ter, the orders of inviſible things, myſtical numbers, jyngesf, 
and other unintelligible jargon, that we might be excuſed 
taking any notice of them; but as a very learned man has 
thought it worth his while to extract the ſubſtance of what 
is moſt intelligible in them*®, we ſhall ſubjoin it in his own 
words : The Chaldeans, ſays he, believe, that the firſt of 
all things is eternal, the ſupreme Gop. That Gop, who 
is an intellectual light, or fire, did not ſhut up his fire within 
his intellectual power, but communicated it to all creatures: 
firſt and immediately, to the firſt mind, and to all other 
eternal and incorporeal beings, under which notion are 
comprehended a multitude of gods, angels, good dzmons, 
and the ſouls of men. The next emanation is the ſupra- 
mundane light, an incorporeal, infinite, luminous ſpace, in 
which the intellectual beings refide. The ſupramundane 
light kindles the firſt corporeal world, the empyreum, or 
| fiery heaven, which, being immediately beneath the corpo- 
real light, is the higheſt, brighteſt, and rareſt of bodies. 
Theempyreumdiffuſesitſelf thro' the æther, which is the next 
body below it, and the fire leſs refined than the empyreum : 
but that it is fire, the more condenſed parts thereof, the 
ſun and ſtars, ſufficiently evince. From the æther this fire 
is tranſmitted to the material and ſublunary world; for tho” 
the matter whereof it conſiſts be not light but darkneſs, (as 
are alſo the material or bad demons) yet this vivihcative fire 
actuates, and gives life to all its parts, inſinuating, diffuſing 
itſelf, and penetrating even to the very centre, paſſing from 
above to the oppoſite part, throꝰ the centre of the eartn. 8 
THE old pagan poets, who greatly contributed to the The opini- 
depravation of theology in general, have more particu- on of the | 
' Harly countenanced this opinion of the world's being antient pa- 
| | „ | | gan poets, 
* Eus ER. de Præp. Ev. I. 9. cap. 10. f See Bur. 
Archzol. I. 1. p. 21, 22. Mr. STaxLzr, in his Hiſt, 
of the Chald. Philoſ. Book I. Sect. 1. c. 2. p. 8. 
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roduced from a chaos, without the influence of Gon. 
For tho” they make love to preſide, as it were, at the rang- 
ing of the confuſed matter, by which ſome would have us 
underſtand the Deity, or the active principle of the univerſe 


diſtinct from matter h, yet it is moſt probable, they thereby 
meant no more than the agreement, or ony, which 

_ enſued on the ceſſation of that inteſtine war of the ele- 
ments: their love having his original from the chaos, as well 

as all the reſt of their gods, which were really no other than 
the heavenly bodies, elements, and other parts of nature, 
perſonated, and deified. For which reaſon the coſmogony of 


the poets was the ſame with their theogony, or generation 


3 of gods. | 
Aud for- Ogprrvs, who was the great introducer of the rites of 
P ern the heathen worſhip among the Greeks, being charged with 
Peticulas having invented the very names of the gods, and declaring 

their generations, and their ſeveral actions, wherein he was 

for the moſt part followed by Homer k, is yet ſaid to have 
been perfectly ſilent in his theology, as to any thing intel- 
lectual, as unſpeakable and unknown; and to have made one 

of his principles to be a dragon, having the heads hoth of a 
bull and a lion, and in the midſt, the face of a god, with 


golden wings on his ſhoulders!. But notwithſtanding the 


cxtravagancy of Orpheus's fancy, the generality of the 


Greek pagans, looking on the man, not as a mere poet, but 


a holy and profound philoſopher, ſuppoſed all his fables of 
the gods to be deep myſteries and allegories, which had ſome 


hidden and ſecret ſenſe under them, and therefore had a high 


veneration for him, as one divinely inſpired ; inſomuch, 
that Celſus would have had the Chriſtians rather take Orpheus 
for a god than CHRIS Tr, as being a man unqueſtionably en- 
dued with a holy ſpirit, and one who alſo died a violent 
death w. And tho' he were the great propagator of poly- 


theiſm, yet it has been thought, that he acknowledged one 


ſupreme unmade Deity, as the original of all things, not on- 
ly from the great eſteem he was in, with thoſe two moſt re- 


ligious philoſophic ſets, the Pythagoreans and Platonits, he 
being commonly called by them the Theologer, but alſo becauſe 


h Vid. Cupworrn, Intell. Syſtem, p. 212. "va. 
eund. p. 334, &. Kk ATyutnacor.& JusTin. Mary, 
apud eundem, p. 298. | DamasCIUsS v apxar, MS. 
apud CUMBERL. Review of the Coimog. of Sanchon. p. 280, 
& Cup wor R, ubi ſupra. m Cox v, CELs. I. 7. p. 367. 
apud Cupwokr R, ibid. FE IH | NT. 
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they were ſuppoſed, in great meaſure, to have owed their 
theology and philoſophy to him, as deriving the ſame from 
his principles and tradition s. : 3 

Tuts favourable opinion of Orpheus will yet be better 
founded, if we allow the epitome of the Orphic coſmogony, 
made long ago by Timotheus the chronographer, to contain 
the true doctrine of that poet: for he writes, that Orpheus 
gave an account of the generation of the gods, the creation 
of the world, and the formation of man, profeſſing, that 


he delivered nothing from his own invention, but as he was 
informed, on enquiry, by Pbæbus, Titan, or the ſun. 


Which account in brief is, that in the beginning the æther, 
or heaven, was formed by GoD, and that on each fide of 
the æther was chaos and dark night, which covered whatſo- 


ever was under the æther, thereby ſignifying that night was 


prior. He declared alf6, that there was a certain incompre- 


henſible Being, which was the higheſt and moſt antient of 
all things, and the maker of the univerſe, both of the zther 


itſelf, and of things under the zther. That the earth was 


inviſible, by reaſon of the darkneſs which was upon it ; but 


the light, breaking forth thro' the æther, illuminated the 


whole creation; this light, which ſo brake forth, being ſaid 


by him to be that higheſt of all things before mentioned, 
whoſe name, as revealed by the oracle, was counſel, light, 


and the giver of life. That theſe three names manifeſt one 


and the ſame power and might of that inviſible, and incom- 


prehenſible Gop, who is the maker of all things, and wha 


bringeth that which is not, into a ſtate of exiſtence. By 
which power were produced all mcorporeal principles, and 


the ſun, and the moon, and the ftars, the earth, and the 
ſea, and all things therein, both viſible and inviſible. He 


likewiſe declared, that mankind was formed out of the earth 


by the ſame Deity, and received from him a rational ſoul, 


agreeably to what Moſes has recorded. Timotheus adds, 
that the ſame Orpheus alſo wrote, that all things were made 


| by one godhead of three names, and that this Gop is all 
inoc o "2 | | | 


Ir this teſtimony be admitted, we need not appeal to the 
Orphic verſes, which are very full as to the aſſertion of the 


ſupreme Deity. It is true, many of thoſe verſes are ſuppo- 


ſititious, and manife{fly: forged either by Chriftians or Fews ; 


= CupworxTy, ibid. 
EvussB. Chron. Grac. p. 4. & CiEprEn. p. 57. Vi 
Sv1iDam, in voce, Orpheus, & Proc. in Tim. I. 2. p. 117. 
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but all of them cannot be proved to be fo ; ſeveral being 
cited by pagan authors, as written, if not by Orpheus him- 
ſelf, yet by perſons of great antiquity, and well acquainted 
with his doctrine and traditions; and 2 of 
ood learning and judgment, thought genuine, 
of ſome regard f. However Orpheus's theology has been 
preferred to that of the other heathens by the chriſtian fa- 
thers à; and a late ingenious writer has-ſurmifed, that his 
eſtabliſhing of polytheiſm was owing rather to the neceſſity 
he was under of complying with the ſtupidity of the barba- 


rous people, whom he firſt civilized, than his own approba- 
tion; being obliged to give them, not the religion which 


himſelf beſt approved, but ſuch a one as they were capable of 
receiving. | 

Bor to return to the Orphic coſmogony, Syrianus ſays, 
that Orpheus held two principles, æther and chaos; to 


which Simplicius adds a third, as prior to the other two, 


viz. time, the meaſure of the fabulous generation of the 


gods; after which, according to Orpheus, the æther and 


chaos were produced *, By whichit ſhould ſeem he thought 
the æther and chaos were co-eval : but it has been obſerved, 
that the antients, or the later authors, who have handed 
their opinions down to us, do frequently confound the uni- 
verfe with this ſublunary world, and apply what relates di- 
ſtinctly to one of the two, to the other, or both promiſcu- 


2 and that of the æther here mentioned, the celeſtial, 
or 


fabric of things was made; and of the chaos, the 


ſublunary world, or our earth, and others like it, at ſeveral 
diſtant intervals. Which things ought to have been ſepa- 


rately treated, as well with regard to the matter, as to the 
time; tho” unſkilful authors have often neglected that neceſ- 
ary diſtinction u. 3 

'T is proper here to obſerve, that Orpheus, among other 


_ eaſtern learning, ſeems to have firſt introduced among the 
Greeks the doctrine of the mundane egg, which, in all pro- 
| bability, he learned from the Egyptians, who repreſented 
the world by that ſymbol *, as many other antient nations 
did. The Phanicians, as we have ſeen, made their Zo- 
phaſemin, which were the celeſtial bodies, oviform ; and 


e Vid. CupworrTn, ubi ſup. p. 295, & 300, &c. & Buzn TI 
_ Archzol. 1. 1. p. 125. 4 Burwer, ibid. p. 127. * Idem, 


ibid. p. 120, &. FO Syrian. in Ax sr. Metaph. c. 2. 


r Sturric. in Ag1sT. de Auſcult. Phyſic. I. 4 Bux ET, 


ubi ſup. p. 130. See before, p. 27. 
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worſhipped an egg, in-the Orgia of Bacchus, as an image 
of the world 7. And the ſame compariſon or reſemblance 
was made uſe of by the Chaldeans, Perſians, Indians, and 
Chineſe, as will be obſerved hereafter : and this not only for 
its external figure, but alſo for the inward compoſition of 
it ; the ſhell reprelenting the heaven, the white the air, and 
the yolk the earth * ; tho' others make out this reſemblance 
in a different e a, Hence Plutarch b obſerves, that 
the queſtion, which was the elder, the egg or the hen, was 
not a trivial enquiry ; but according to the Orphic doctrine, 


comprehended the antient generation of all things: and the 
— of the hymns attributed to Orpheus makes the firſt- 


born god, named by the Greeks Phanes, to be produced from 
an egg<. This was the firſt-begotten god, mentioned by 
Athenagoras to have been hatched from the egg, as the fol- 
lowers of Orpheus taught 9. 

ANOTHER _ of the Orphic theologers, which 
muſt not be forgotten, was, that GoD was all things; but 
this is not to be underſtood in a groſs ſenſe, ſo as to take 
away all diſtinction between Gop and the creature; for 
they taught this doctrine chiefly on the two following accounts: 
F ul, Becauſe all things coming from Gop, they inferred, 
that therefore they were all contained in him, and conſe- 
quently were, in a certain ſenſe, himſelf. The ſecond i is, 
Becauſe the world produced by Go, and really exiſting 
without him, is not therefore quite cut off from him, nor 
ſubſiſts alone by itſelf as a dead thing, but is ſtill livingly 
united to him, eſſentially dependent on him, always ſup- 


ported, quickened, and pervaded by him. In the latter of 


which ſenſes, ſome chriſtian divines alſo have made Go to 
be all; as when they affirm the whole world to be nothing 
elſe but God expanded, and when they call the creatures, 


as St. Ferom, and others often. do, the rays of the Deity.” 


But tho the ſcripture itſelf may ſeem to give ſome coun- 
tenance to theſe expreſſions, yet they ought to be uſed with 
great caution, being eaſily liable to miſtake and abuſe ; and 
8 — and abuſe of b might poſſibly have 


TPLuT. ir n I. 2. queſt. 3. Vid. Macon. Stat. 


1 7. c. 16, *Varro, apud Prob. Gram. in Ecl. 6. Virgil. 
2 Vid. AcuiiLem TaTtum in Arati. Phznom. cap. 4. & Bux- 


NET. Theor. Sacr, Tellur. 1. 2. c. 10. and Theory of the Earth, 
Book I. c. 5. p. 86. b In Sympol. I. 2. quæſt. 3. Hymn. 


ru INA. Legat. pro Chriſt. 
+ deen 


por. Vid. La crAN Tr. de falſa Rel. I. 1. cap. 5. A- 
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been a chief ground of the both ſeeming and real polythe- 
iſm, not only of the Greek and European, but alſo of the 
Egyptian and other pagans : they concluding, that becauſe 
Gon was all things, and conſequently all things Gop,. 
therefore GoD ought to be worſhipped in all things, that 
is, in the ſeveral parts of nature e. 
WHETHER the preceding opinions, as to the original 
of the world, be acquitted of the charge of atheiſm, or not, 
it is certain, that the philoſophy which derives all things 
from ſenſeleſs matter, in the way of forms and qualities, 
without the aſſiſtance of a Gop, was of great antiquity, 
and as old as any records of time among the Greeks ; the 
antient phyſiologers generally making the ocean, or water, 
to have been the original of all things : for which reaſon the 
oath of the gods is ſaid to be by water, called by the poets 
Styx, which, being moſt antient, deſerved the greateſt re- 
verence, and was conſequently moſt proper to ſwear by f. 
And hence the ocean is by Homer called the progenitor of 
the gods, and ſource of all things ?: and Thales, the prince 
of the Ionic philoſophers, held water to be the firſt princi- 
ple, whereof all things conſiſted b; and they alſo ſuppoſed, 
that at laſt all things ſhould be diſſolved, and return into 
water again. But it ſeems, that thoſe antients, when 
they made water to have been the firft principle, did not 
thereby mean the elementary water, but the chaos, which 
was fluid ſubſtance, as the Greek word ſignifies. For which 
reaſon Zeno and Plutarch took the chaos of Fefrod to have 
been water k. 


| The coſma» Tu theogony of this laſt mentioned poet, which, as 


£29 has been obſerved, is alſo his coſmogony, is ſomewhat con- 
iod, fuſed, beginning twice from the chaos, and relating things 


rather in a poetical, than philoſophical order. The ſub- 


*CupworTn, Intell. Sy. p. 307. fVid. AnisTorT. Metaph 


1. 1.c. 3. SHowtx. apud Plutarch. de Placit. Philo. I. 1. c. z. 


bPi.uTARCH. de placitis Philoſ. lib. 1. c. 3. Dio. Later. 
in vita Thaletis, p. 17. CI c ER. in Lucullo, & de Nat. Deor. I. 1. 


This alſo agrees with a paſſage in ſcripture, the genuine ſenſe of 


which (according to the judgment of the beſt interpreters) is, that 
the material heavens, as well as earth, were made out of water. 
2 Pet. iii. 5. Vid. CupworrTH, Intell. Syſt. p. 21. & Zux 


NET, Archæol. I. 1. p. 138, and Theory of the Earth, Book I. 


c. 4. p. 63, Kc. Homes, II. H. Prur. in Stromat. 


Euses. de Præp. Ev. Il. 1. c. 8. k Zz uo, apud Scholiaſt. 
Apollon. Argon. 4. & Pur. in Traft, Aquane an ignis ft utilior, 
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tance of what he delivers is; That in the begim ing the 
chaos firſt exiſted, then the wide-extended earth, ai d next 
love, the faireſt of the immortal gods; that the chaos pro- 
duced Erebus and night, from the conjunction of which 
two proceeded Ætber and day. After which he pro -eeds to 
give an account of the ſeparation of the heaver and ſtars 
from the earth, the raiſing of mountains, and ſinking of 
caves ; and of the production of the ſea, from the heaven 
and earth together. 

Bur there is a much more methodical, and complete and Ari- 
deſcription of this antient coſmogony given by Ariſtopha- ſtophane 
nes n, whenceſoever he had it: He writes, that firſt were 
chaos, black Erebus, and wide Tartarus, but neither 
earth, nor air, nor heaven : that night, with ſable wings, 
laid the firſt egg of wind in the vaſt boſom of Erebus ; from 
whence, in proceſs of time, iſſued amiable love, ſhining 
with wings of gold, like to impetuous whirl-winds ; that 
love, coupling with the obſcure chaos, engendred animals 
and men ; but that there were no gods before love mingled 
all things, from which mixture of things one with another, 
the heaven and the earth were generated, and the whole 
race of immortal gods. 

Tris paſſage, notwithſtanding it is ludicrouſly introdu- 
ced in a comedy, is conceived, not without reaſon, to have 
been really a piece of the old atheiſtic ſyſtem, and may be 
thus explained ; that chaos, or matter, confuſedly moved, 
being the original of all things, did from thence riſe up 
gradually from leſſer to greater perfection; firſt inanimate. 
things, as the elements, heaven, earth, and ſeas, then 
brute animals, afterwards men, and laſt of all gods. As 
if not only the ſubſtance of matter and thoſe inanimate 
bodies of the elements, fire, water, air, and earth, were 
firſt in order of nature before Gop, as being themſelves 
alſo gods , but alſo irrational animals at leaſt, if not men 
too. And this is the atheiſtic creation of the world, gods, 
and all, out of ſenſeleſs and ſtupid matter, or dark chaos, . 
as the only original deity 9. 1 1 0 | 1 
WHETHER Thales, who was a Phenician by extracti- The opjy;- 
on, acknowledged any divine or intelligent being, as aſſiſt- ox of I ha- 
ing in the formation of the world, is a great queſtion, les. 
Cicero indeed tells us, that he was the firſt who ſcarched 


IHS op. Theog. verſ. 116. " In avib. "Vid. ARTS. 
de gener. & corrupt. l. 2. c. 6. » Cup worn, Intell. Syſt. 
P. 121. Ss 
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after ſuch things, and affirmed Gop to be that Mind, 


which created all things out of water 7. And Laertius re- 
ports, that he uſed to ſay, Gop was the oldeſt of all 
things, and that the world was the workmanſhip of Gop 4. 
But on the other fide, there are a cloud of witnefles*, 
among whom are Cicero and Laertius themſelves t, who 
with joint conſent give Anaxagoras, one of his ſucceſſors, 
the honour of having firſt rejected all chance in the diſpoſi- 
tion of the univerſe, and introduced a pure intelligent 
mind, to ſeparate and compoſe the ſeveral parts of it. So 
that all the philoſophers of the Jonic ſet, who preceded 


 Anaxagoras, being mere materialiſts, or Hylopathian atheiſts, 


Ariſtotle ſeems juſtly to have called Thales the prince or 
leader of that philoſophy .. The occaſion of his being thus 
differently repreſented may poſhibly have been, becauſe he 
left no philoſophic writings, or monuments of his own be- 


| hind him ( Anaxagoras being the firſt of all the philoſophic 


writers ); whence probably it came to paſs, that in after- 


times ſome interpreted his opinions one way, and ſome 


another, and that he is fometumes Ko Dos as a theiſt, 


and ſometimes as an atheiſt *. 


Bur if Thales be acquitted, ont his next ſucceffor, An- 

a „ can by no means be excuſed from this imputati- 
on; for he fuppoſed a certain infinite firſt matter, which 
he did not define to be either air, or water, or earth, to be 

the ſole principle of the univerſe 73 that the celeſtial bodies, 


? Cicts. de Nat. Deor. I. 1. N Dioc. Lazar. 


in Thalet. p. 21. PLATO in Phad. p. 72. PLuT. in Pe- 


ricle, p. 154. Axis r. Metaph. lib. 1. * TzRTVUIII- 
AN. de Anima. CLEMENS ALex. Stromat. lib. 2. p. 364. Eu- 
SEB. de Præp. Ev. I. 4. c. 14. p. 750. TuzMuIsTr. Orat. 


XV. AvucrsTIN. de Civit. Dei, I. 8. c. 2. Procitusin 


Timæum. Sture. in Ar1sT. de Phyfic. auſcult. TuEOo- 


rde Giæc. affect. Serm. II. p. 489. fCictro de Natua 


Decor 138, 39. LAERT. in Anaxagora, p. 82. More 
C011c-741ng this Queſtion may be read in BarLE's Dict. Hiſt. Art. 


Anavagor. Rem D. Art. Thales, Rem. A. Dr. Cup woxrn's 


Ir:rell. s 6 Tem. p. 21, 124. Dio. LAERT. in Anaxagor. 
p 85 {ne::s5T1vUs (Orat. XX.) fays, Anaximander was the 
firſt o publiſhed a Book of Natural Philoſophy. But Txt 0- 
PO:4PUS apud Laert. in Pherecyd. p. 74.) aſſerts, Pherecydes 
Syrus to have firſt written of Nature and the Gods to the Greeks, 
whole Treatiſe of the Beginning of Things was extant in the 


Time of Laertius, ib. 76. Cup wog r R, ibid. 124. Prur. 
de Placitis Philoſ. 1. 1. c. 3. Dios. LAERT. in Anaximandro, 


p. 78. SIMPLIC, in AA1sror. PbyL. 1. 1. C. 6. 
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and infinite worlds, were made of it by ſecretion, and that 
generation and corruption proceeded from their moving cir- 
cularly t r from eternity. He alſo aſſerted, that 
the generative principles of heat and cold being ſeparated, 
when this world was made, a certain ſphere of the fire firſt 
aroſe, and encompaſſed the air which ſurrounds the earth, 
as the bark doth a tree ; this being afterwards broken, and 


divided into ſmaller ſpherical bodies, formed the ſun, moon, 
and ftars . He held alſo, that the firſt animals were gene- 


rated in moiſture, and encompaſſed with certain thorny 


barks, by which they were defended ; which, after further 


growth, becoming more dry and cracking, they iſſued forth, 
t lived only a ſhort time. That men were at firſt ge- 


nerated in the bellies of fiſhes, and being there nouriſhed - 


till they grew ſtrong, and were able to ſupport themſelves, 
they were afterwards caſt out upon dry land. And the 
reaſon of this ſtrange opinion, as to the original of man- 
kind, was, becauſe other animals ſoon after their birth be- 
take themſelves to their food ; but man alone in his infancy 


needs to be nurſed up for a conſiderable time, and there- 


fore could not be preſerved at firſt in any other manner b. 
From Anaximander's making this univerſal principle of 
his infinite, ſome late writers, and even Clemens Alexandri- 


nus< among the antients, have groundleſly inferred, that he 
thereby meant Go, according to the true notion of him, 


or an infinite mind, the efficient cauſe of the univerſe, and 
not ſtupid matter 4. But it is plain, that the gods he ac- 
knowledged, owed their original alſo to that infinite matter, 
from which he ſuppoſed all things to be ſecreted, and into 
which they would return; for he held the gods to be ge- 
nerated, riſing, and vaniſhing again in long periods of time, 
and that theſe gods were innumerable worlds e. 
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Tux phyſiology of Anaximenes differed but little from Of Anax- 
that of his maſter Jnaximander; for he held air to be the firſt imenes. 


principle, and infinite i, but that the things which aroſe there- 


out were finite, and ſhould at laſt be reſolved into it again. 
He ſuppoſed, that all things were generated by a ſucceſſive 


. condenſation and rarefaction of this air; the earth, water, 


2 PLuT. in Strom. apud Evszs, de Przp. Ev. I. 1. c. 8. 


idem de placitis Phil. I. 5. c. 19. bIdem, apud Eus k B. ubi 
ſup & in Sympol. I. 8. Quzſt. 8. In protrept. p. 43. * Vid. 


_ CupwerrTn's Intell. Syſt. p. 124. Cc. de Nat. Deor. 
lib. 1. f Dio. LAERT. in Anaximn. p. 80. Axis ror. de 


Auſcult. Phyſ. CIicER. Quæſt. Acad. I. 2. 
%  - and 


and fire being firſt produced thereout, and then the other 


parts of the univerſe : he held alſo, that motion was from all 
eternity; that the ſun gained its heat from the ſwiftneſs of 


its courſe ; and that air held the world together in the ſame 
manner as the ſoul, which he took to be air alſo, did the 
human frame . He did not, it ſeems, deny there were 
any gods, but was ſo far from allowing them to have form- 
ed the world, that he believed them likewiſe to have their 
riſe from the air b. Plutarch, after delivering the opinions 
of theſe two philoſophers, obſerves, that they were both of 


them in the wrong, in ſuppoſing the world to have been ge- 
nerated from matter only, without any efficient cauſe ; mat- 


ter of itſelf being able to produce nothing, no more than 
a veſſel can be made out of a maſs of filver, without the 
help of an artificer i. 8 
amended Ax Ax Ac ORAS and Diogenes of Apollonia, two ſcho- 
by Anaxa- lars of Anaximenes, attempted to remedy this grand defect 
Rr and in the Tonic philoſophy, by amending their maſter's 
4 9rY theſis. The firſt, by admitting an intelligent eang 6 iſti 
8 2 from matter, as has been, and will be more fully obſerved; 


univerſe, to be endued with a divine reaſon, without which 


he conceived nothing could be produced from it *. So that 


this opinion differed very little from Spinozi/m. 

Tk manner in whi 
the production of the world, has ſo near a conformity with 
the Carteſian hypotheſis, that it would be wrong to omit it: 
All things, ſays he, being in motion, ſome became con- 
denſed, and others rarified; in thoſe places where conden- 


fation prevailed, a whirling motion, or vortex was formed, 


which by its revolution drew in the reft, and the lighter 
parts flying upwards, formed the ſun '. _ 
The atomic THE next atheiſtic ſyſtem of philoſophy is the atomic, 
hem, by which is generally ſuppoſed to have been invented by Demo- 


zobom in- critus, who was elder than Ariftatle and Plato; but Laerti- 


_ vented. us attributes it to Leucippus ®, who was ſomewhat ſenior to 
Democritus, though he wrote not ſo much concerning it as 


*PLuT, in Strom. apud Eus EB. de Prap. Ev. I. 1.c. 8. & 
de placitis Philoſoph. 1. 1. c. 3. h August. de Civit. Dei, 1. 
8. cap. 2. 'PLuTarcn, de placitis Philoſoph. loco citato. 
* Aucusr, de Civit. Dei, I. 8. c. 2. Vid. etiam CI cERA. de 
Nat. Deor. I. 1. & AgisTor. I. 1. de anna, 2 Rer. 


in Strom. apud Eusz R. de Præp. Ev. I. 1. c. 8. ® Dio. 


Lazar. in Leucippo, p. 567. 


6 HY Democritus 


and the other, by ſuppoſing te air, te firſt reinciple of the 


ch this latter philoſophizes, as to 
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er Democritus did. Others make this phyſiology much more 
al! antient : Poſidonius u avouched it for an old tradition, that 
of the firſt inventor of it was Meſchus, a Phæœnician, who 
© I lived before the Trojan war , and is ſuppoſed to have been 
* the ſame with Mochus, the Phænician phyſiologer mention- 
re ed by Iamblichus *, with whaſe ſucceſſors, prieſts, and pro- 
1- phets, he affirms, that Pythagoras, while he was at Sidon, 
ir had converſed. But as Cicero, though Poſidonius's ſcho- 
8 lar, ſcruples not to queſtion his veracity in ſome things, 
f and expreſly affirms Leucippus, or Democritus, to have 
bs. - been the author of this philoſophy 1, we think his autho- 
— rity of little weight; much leſs can we approve, as Mr. 
1 Selden does r, of the conjecture of Arcerius, the editor of 
e Iamblichus, that this Mochus was no other than doſes, the 
celebrated prophet of the Jews. However, it is probable 
from ſome other conſiderations, that Pythagoras was not 
unacquainted with the atomical phyſiology ; for Democritus 
himſelf was of the Italic, or Pythagoric ſucceſſion, and is 
4 reported to have taken all his philoſophy from them : and 
5 the famous monads of Pythagoras are by ſome ſuppoſed to 
have been nothing elſe but corporeal atoms t. That Em- 
pedocles, who was alſo a Pythagorean, took the world to be 
compounded of minute particles, is expreſly aſſerted *, and 
will appear more plainly, when we come to give an ac- 
count of his phyſiology : and the natural principles of Ec- 
phantus the Syracuſian, another of that ſect, were indivi- 
ſible bodies, and vacuum. Nor were they the only antient 
philoſophers who went that way; Xenocrates, Heraclides, 
A Diadarus, Metradorus Chius, and the generali- 
ty of the old phyſiologers, having alſo ſuppoſed indiviſible 
particles to be the firſt principles of bodies. Notwithſtand- 
> ing which, Leucippus and Democritus are reputed the firſt 
inventors of the atomic philoſophy, either becauſe the 
brought it to greater perfection, or elſe, becauſe they firſt 
made it a complete and entire ſyſtem by itſelf, ſo as to de- 
rive the original of all things in the whole univerſe from 
ſenſeleſs atoms, which had figure and motion only, and 
 _ ® Apud Sexr. Eur IxIc. adv. Mathem. p. 367. & STza- 
von. lib. 16. p. 512. ®STRaRo, ibid. De vita Pythag. c. 
3. 1TCicex. defato, & de Nat. Deor. I. i. SEI DEN. de 
Jure nat. & gent. juxta diſcipl. Hebr. lib. 1. cap, 2. See alſo La 
Vie de Pythagore, par Mr. DàaciExR, p. Xi. Dioc. LA- 
EAr. in Democr. p. 570. t Vid. CupworTtn's Intel. Syſ- 
tem, p. 13, Prur. de Placitis Philoſ. I. 1. cap. 24. 
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ſpace ; from whence it would follow, that there could be 
no Gop, not ſo much as a corporeal one : for before them, 


the doctrine of atoms made not an entire philoſophy by it. 
ſelf, but was looked upon as a part, or member of the 


whole 5 ſyſtem, and that the meaneſt and loweſt 
part too; it being only uſed to explain that which wWas 
purely corporeal in the world; beſides which _ 
ledged ſomething elſe, which was not mere k and me- 
chaniſm, but life and ſelf- activity, that is, immaterial ſub- 
ſtance; the head whereof is a Deity diſtinct from the world. 


So that there have been two ſorts of atomiſts; the firſt, hold- 


ing incorporeal ſubſtance, uſed that phyſiology in a way of 
ſubordination to theology: the other, allowing no other 
ſubſtance but body, made ſenſeleſs atoms, without any 
mind or underſtanding, that is, without any Gop, to be 
the original of all things : which latter lem is chat vul- 


garly known by the name of the atomic philoſophy, which 


was founded by Leucippus and Democritus *, and after- 
wards, with ſome alteration, taught Epicures, though he 
would not acknowledge that r 


ſis from any . 


— Bur whoever firſt introduced i it, this hypotheſis occaſion- 


a firiler ed a more ſtrict, and accurate method of philoſophi- 
7 zing, than had formerly been uſed. For the atomiſts, 


4 oe” neglecting numbers, proportions, harmonies, ideas, qua- 


lities, and elementary forms, immediately proceeded to ex- 


amine the bodies themſelves, and their phyſical and me- 


chanical properties, their motion, figure, ſituation of parts, 


„„ from whence they very rationally __ -- 
their ſeveral powers, determined their actions, and 
expand their effects; though the notions they entertained 


of the indiviſibility of their atoms, their innate power of 


motion, inclinations to certain places, and the like, be not 

only without any foundation, but repugnant to reaſon *, 
De dac- Tu doctrine of Leucippus and Democritus, as to the 
dine of origin of the world, was, that the firſt principles were an 
Leucippus infinite number of atoms, or indiviſible particles of dif- 
| and De- ferent ſizes and figures, which moving fortuitouſly, or 
mocritus. without deſign, from all eternity in infinite ſpace, and en- 


countring one another, became variouſly implicated and en- 


| tangled, and produced firſt a confuſed En r 
of particles, which afterwards by continual agitation, ftrik- 


* CUuDwWoRTH, p. 16, &. Cie. de Nat. Deor. Ls. 
* BurNET, Archeol, I. 1. p. 167. 
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ing and repelling each other, diſpoſed themſelves into a 
yortex, or vortices, where, after many convolutions and 
evolutions, molitions and effays, in which all imaginable 
ſhapes and combinations were tried, they chanced at length 
to ſettle into this preſent form and ſyſtem of things 


THr1s hypotheſis, as to the formation of the princips Of Epl. 
of the world, agrees with that of Epicurus, as it is curus. 


repreſented by Lacretins b, excepting, that no mention is 


made of thoſe e vortices, which yet were an eſſential part 
of the former. To the two properties, attributed to atoms 
by Democritus, magnitude and figure, Epicurus added a 


third, weight; without which he did not conceive they 
could move at all . And one of the inevitable conſequen- 
ces of the Democritic ſyſtem being abſolute fatal neceſſity, 
(for when they maintained, that the world was made by a 


fortuitous concourſe of atoms, it was not their meaning to 


deny the world to have been neceſſarily made, according 


to the eternal laws of motion of thoſe atoms, but only to 
exclude the direction of an intelligent cauſe) and ſuch ne- 


_ ceflity, in the opinion of Epicurus, overturning all mora- 
lity, and reducing the human ſoul to be a mere machine; 
in order fo account for freedom of will, beſides the two- 
fold motion of atoms allowed by thoſe before him, per- 
_ pendicular and reflexive, he introduced a third; ſuppoſing, 


that the atoms could of themſelves decline from the right 
line, and move obliquely, even in void ſpace, and without 


any colliſion at all* ; from which, as he ſtrangely interred, 


_ proceeded natural liberty. And this declination ſerved alſo 


another purpoſe, that is, to explain the meeting of the 
atoms; which if they all moved one way, would have been 


5 impoſſible ©, But the moſt material difference between 
the two hypotheſes, though not often taken notice of, was, 
that Epicurus admitted no principle at all but the atoms 


themſelves ; whereas Democritus believed them to be ani- 


mated t; a ſuppoſition not a whit more abſurd than that of 


their exiſtence and ſpontaneous motion, and which would 


Vid. DiogG, Lark. in Leucippo, p. 567. and in Democrit. 


p. 573. PruTarca. de placitis Phil. I. 1. c. 4. & PLaT. de 
r 10. d Vid. Lucxzr. de Rer. Nat. I. 5. VIA II. 
Eclog 6. Pro. de placitis Phil. I. 1. c. 4. and STaxLEy's Hiſto- 

r of Philoſophy, part 13. p. 572, &. <Prvr. ubi ſup c. 3. 
«Vid Lucxer. |. 2. v. 216, &c. e Vid. BaYLs, Di&. Hiſt 
Art. Epicure, Rem. U. Auevsr. Epiſt. 66. 


yet 
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parts, raiſed ſmall bladders, 
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yet be of great uſe in obviating ſeveral objections to the 
atomic ſyſtem, otherwiſe unanſwerable *. 

As to the production of animals and mankind, the Epi- 
curean philoſophy accounted for it in this manner: it was 
ſuppoſed, that the new formed earth containing in it the 
ſeeds of all things, the ſun, acting by its heat on the moiſter 

like fiele wombs, in which the 
embryos, at firſt imperfect, were conceived, and through 
which they broke their way, when arrived at maturity ; and 
that for their nouriſhment nature provided bags, like ſmall 
breaſts furniſhed with a milky juice. And it is pretended, 
that this fœcundity cannot ſeem ſtrange, in that juvenile vi- 
gour of nature, if we conſider, what numbers of ſmaller 


creatures and inſects are, at this day, bred in the ſame way. 
But at length, the ſeeds of the earth being exhauſted, ſhe 


like a woman paſt child-bearing, of courſe left off this way of 


producing the more perfect animals; whence it is, that 


every ſpecies is now propagated by copulation h. 


Reflection T HIS atomic ſyſtem, which had been ſuperſeded by Plato 
en this fiſ- and Ariſtotle, who brought in ideas, form and qualities, in- 


tem. 


ſtead of the mechanical properties of matter, was raiſed by 


Epicurus to a high degree of reputation, and continued to : 


flouriſh after his death, beyond any other philoſophy + ; 


though it was juſtly decried by the other ſes, on account 
of the atheiſm which naturally flowed from its principles. 

Had Democritus only ſuppoſed Gop to be a mind, or in- 
telligence, placed in a ſphere of fire, and the ſoul of the 


world k, he would have been much more excuſable than in 


teaching, as he did, that the images of objects, which on 


every hide preſent themſelves to us, and the nature which 
ſcatters round, or emits ſuch images, and even our own 


knowledge and underſtanding, were to be reckoned among 


the gods. So that what Democritus called Gop, had nei- 
ther the unity, nor eternity, nor immutability, nor other 
attributes, which are eſſential to the divine nature: and yet 


an opinion very like his was not long ago advanced w, on the 
ſuppoſition that our ideas are in Gop, and that they cannot 


© Vid. Bar IE, Di. Hiſt. Art. Lecucippe, Rem. E. & Art. 


Epicure, Rem F. As to the other Differences between the Doc- 
trines of Democritus and Epicurus, conſult CIc ERA. de Finib. I. 1. 


b Vid. Luckgr. ubi ſupra i Lacraxr. Divin. Inſt. L. IU. cap. 
17. KPruTarcn. de placitis Philoſ. I. 3. cap. 7. 'Cices. 


de Nat. Deor. I. 1. m F. MALLEBRANCHE's Notion of ſee- 
ing all things in Gop. | | 
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de a modification of a created mind; from which it ſeems to 
follow, that our ideas are Gop himſelf . As to Epicurus, 


he acknowledged indeed, that there were gods, and that 


they deſerved to be worſhipped on account of the excellence 
of their nature, tho* no benefit was to be expected from 
them, nor any harm to be feared ®: for he allowed them 


to be neither the makers, nor the governors of the world. 


And yet a very learned man has lately undertaken the de- 
fence of Epicurus, as to this latter point, and maintained, 
that he did not deny a divine providence ?. He ſuppoſed 


the gods were immortal, and ſupremely happy, leading a 
fe of perfect inaction and tranquillity ; that they were of 


human form, yet had not real bodies and blood, but ſome- 
thing analogous to them 1; and left he ſhould at once de- 
ſtroy their immortality, and ſubject them to deſtruction, he 


taught, that they were not compoſed of atoms, like other be- 
ings”, though ſome have, by miſtake, affirmed the con- 


traryf, It is well known, that this corpuſcular philoſophy 


has been revived by fome moderns, who, rejecting the eter- 


nity of the atoms, and their fortuitous motion, but follow- 
ing, in almoſt all other reſpects, the old hypotheſis of Leu- 


cippus, have made a very fine ſyſtem of it. This is what 


| Gaſſendi has done, who differs from Des Cartes, as to the 


principles of bodies, in nothing but the retaining a vacuum. 
The ſcholaftic divines among the Mohammedans, who are 
very orthodox as to the creation of the world by Gop, do 


alſo admit both atoms and a vacuum : but their atoms are 


different from thoſe of Leucippus, for they have no magni- 
| tude, and are all like one another; and they ſuppoſe, as 
that philoſopher ought to have done, that every atom of a 


living body is alive, that every atom of a ſenſitive body is 
endued with ſenſe, and that the underſtanding reſides in an 
atom ; though they differ as to the ſoul, and knowledge, 
bear ag they conſiſt in a ſingle atom, or a collection of ſe- 
veral t. ; | | TN HR 


* Vid. BayLe, Did. Hiſt, Art Democrite, Rem. PD. Vid. 


_ Cicxx, de Nat. Deor. I. 1. Sexzc. de beneficiis, I. 5. c. 19. & 
GassEND. de vita & moribus Epicuri, I. 4. c. 3: ? Monſ. du 

| Ronver, de vita & moribus Epicuri, Amſt. 1693. in 12mo. 
1 Crx. ubi ſupra. Droc. LazzT. in Epicuro, p. 634, 655, 
661. Prvr. de placitis Philoſ. I. 1. c. 7. Skxr. EMPIAIC. 
contra Math. p. 312. *C1cxx. ubi ſupra Lacrtanr de ira 


i, cap. 10. TTEerTULLI1an. adv. Gentes, cap. xlvii Av- 
cvus$T, Epiſt. lvi. © Vid. Maimontp. in more Nevochim, 
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The opinion THOSE who, allowing the eternity of matter, intro- 
of tbeſe duce an intelligent mind as the diſpoſer thereof into the form 
ho, hold- the world now bears, may be again ſubdivided into two 
ing the e. claſſes : one, who, allowing no ſubſtance but matter, ſup- 
terrat; of poſed it to be endued with underſtanding and life, and con- 
Teller, ad (quently to be Gop; and another, who held Gop and 
lee, matter to be two diſtinct, and independent beings. | 
mini, THE firſt opinion, which, as has been ſaid, differs but 
lige little from Spinoziſm, ſeems to have been that of Drogenes of 
adheres Appollonia u, and was certainly maintained by Hippaſus, of 
and i. Metapontus, Heraclitus, and the Stores, 

Of thſ@ Hiepasus and Heraclitus held fire to be the firſt prin- 
who ſup- Ciple, of which all things were made, and into which, after 
Peſe matter the revolution of certain periods, they will be again reſolv- 
te hee ed, and that this fire was Gop *; whom Heraclitus de- 
only /ub- feribed to be that moſt ſubtile and moſt ſwift ſubſtance, 


75 PI aud which permeates, or paſſes through the whole univerſe ?. 


x THE notions of Heraclitus ſeem to have been very con- 


Ar fand. fuſed, at leaſt as they are now repreſented to us, which is no 


Fg wonder at all, ſince he ſo much affected obſcurity in what 
e Hippa- ſurnamed the obſcure*. He is ſaid to have denied the world 
ſus, Hera- to have been made either by gods or men; by which it is 
elitus, ſuppoſed he meant, that the world was not made by any 
whatſoever, after ſuch a manner as an artificer makes an 


| houſe, by machines and engines, acting from without upon 


the matter ; but by a certain inward plaſtic nature of its 
own b. He aſſerted the fatal neceſſity of all things, but 
taught, that they were in a perpetual flux, nothing remain- 
ing at a ſtand. His account of the formation of the world 
was, that the fire being extinguiſhed, the groſſeſt parts of it 
coaleſcing, made the earth, which being looſened by the 
fire, produced water, and from the exhalation of water, the 
air was generated e. As the opinions of Heraclitus concern- 
ing the origin of things were adopted by the Staics, (of 
—_, whom immediately) we ſhall not enlarge here, but only ob- 
ns ſerve, that the great phyſician Hippocrates had the ſame 
u See before, p 40. *PLvT. de placit. Phil. I. 1. c. 3. CLem. 
ALEXANDRE. in protrept. Vid. etiam Ciczzon. Acad. Queſt. I. 
4.& de Nat. Deor. l. 3. PL Ar. in Cratylo. p. 413. Exorws. 
Vid. Cicer. de finib. I. 2. Clem. AL Ex. Stromat. 5. *PLvurT. 


de Anime Procr. p. 1014. b Cop worn, Intell. Syſt. p. 


152, &. < Prur. de placit. Phil. I. 1. c. 3. Vid. etiam 
D106. Laexr. in Heraclit. p. 551, &c. 


notion 


The opinion he wrote concerning natural philoſophy, that he was thence 


1 pra. c. 7. S8nec. Quæſt. Nat. I. 2. c. 45. & Epiſt. 92. Lucan. 
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notion of the deity with Heraclitus, declaring his belief to 
be, that heat or fire was immortal and omniſcient, and that 

it ſaw, heard, and knew all things, both preſent and fu- 

ture d, | 1 

Tux Stoics held two firſt principles, God, and matter The opinion 
void of all quality, the one active, and the other paſſive, I ble 
and that they were both corporeal* ; for they did not ac- Stoico. 
knowledge any ſuch thing as incorporeal ſubſtance : by | 
which means they ſtrangely confounded themſelves, and re- NF 
duced their two principles, in effect, to one and the ſame. = 
They affirmed God to be an immortal, rational, and per- [ 
fect animal, conſcious of his own happineſs, ſubject to no =_ 
evil, governing the world, and all things in it, by his pro- 

vidence ; and the architect, and, as it were, the father 

of the univerſe . But they more uſually deſcribed him to 

be a fiery ſpirit, void of all figure, yet changing himſelf 

into all things ; or an artificial fire, methodically proceed- 

ing to.the generation of the world, and contaihing with- 

in himſelf all ſeminal reaſons or models, according to which 

every thing is formed purſuant to fate h ; which is alſo their 
deſcription of nature. This fpirit, they ſay, quickens, 
ſuſtains, and pervades the whole world, and every part of it, 
as the ſoul does the human body, being called by ſe- 
veral names, according to the different form of the matter 
which it animates. For which reaſon they hold the world 

itſelf to be Go, and every part of it a member of him *. 

So that this ſect, in appearance, have confounded Gop and 
nature together, though their genuine doctrine ſeems to have 

been, that there was not only an intellectual conſcious ſoul 
preſiding over the whole world, yet lodged more immediately * 
in the fiery matter of it; but alſo a certain plaſtic, or ſper- 
matic nature, contained under, or within the former, and 


which was properly the fate of all things. And the admit- 


4 HiypPockar. de princip. aut carnib. Sect. . AIs ro- 
CLxs, de Philoſ. æpud Eus zB. de Præp. Ev. I. 15. cap. 14. 
Dr. LakRTr. in Zenon. Cittieo, p. 449. Sz. Ep. 65. 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. 2. f Vid. LIrSs Tun de Phyſiol. Stoic. 
I. 2. cap. 4, & 5. Dio. Lazzxr. ubi ſupra, p. 458. 
pur. de plac. Philoſ. I. 1. cap. 6, & 7. Dio. Lazer. 
ubi ſup. p. 465. Cic. ubiſup. x Vid. eofd. & Pl ur. ubi ſu- 


Pharſal. I. 9. v. 578. Dior uu, apud. Eus z. de Prep. Ev. 
I. 15. c. 15, &c. VII II. Georg. I. 4. verſ. 221. & Eneid. 
I. 6. verl. 724. I Vid. Cop work, Intell. Syſt. p. 133, 
Kc. 423, &. _—_—_ 
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ting of ſuch a ſubordinate plaſtic nature or life, which acts 
in order to certain ends, though without any ſenſe or conſciouſ- 
neſs, has been thought very reafonable by ſome, though ex- 
ploded by others, and that for the avoiding of theſe two con- 
ſequences ; either that, in the formation and organization 
of natural and animal bodies, every thing comes to paſs for- 
tuitouſly, for the ſake of no final cauſes, and without the 
guidance and direction of any mind or underſtanding ; to 
aſſert which ſeems irrational, and atheiſtical : or elſe, that 
God himſelf doth immediately form every the minuteſt 


thing, as it were with his own hands, which is very inde- 


cent to ſuppoſe mw, There were ſome Stoics, it is true, who, 
rejacting all animality or conſciouſneſs in the world, made 
it to be governed by a vegetable or plaſtic nature only, as 
Boethius, whom we have already mentioned, in particular 


did; but their opinion ought by no means to be imputed to 


the whole ſect. 5 
As to the conſtitution of the world, the peculiar dogm 


of the Stoics, which Zens, their maſter, ſeems to have 


borrowed from Heraclitus, was, that in certain periods, or 
alternate viciflitudes of time, the univerſe is diſſolved by 


fire, and re- produced out of it; Gop withdrawing, or 


abſorbing all things into himſelf, by a general conflagration, 
and afterwards producing them out of himſelf again a. In 


which ſucceſſive conflagrations, they held, that not only 
the world, but all the inferior gods alſo are melted down 
into their ſupreme Deity, the intellectual fiery ſoul, or 


principle of the univerfe o; who, during that interval, reſts 


in himſelf, conſidering his providence, and entertained 
with thoughts becoming himſelf?, till he again emits, and 


brings the world into being ; the manner of which renova- 
tion Zeno thus deſcribes: GoD, being alone, changes all 
ſubſtance from fire, firft into air, and then into water ; 
and as the ſeed is contained in the plant, ſo Gop, being 
the ſeminal reaſon of the world, left ſuch a ſeed in the 


moiſture, as might afford proper matter for the generation 
of thoſe things which were to be produced; that the groſ- 
ſer parts of this watery matter ſubſiding made the earth, the 
finer the air, and thoſe ſtill more ſubtilized the fire. The 


m Vid. eund. p. 148, &c. Dios. Laxxr. in Zenon. p. 
451. NumENivs, apud Evses. de Præp Ev. I. 15. c. 18, 19. 
o Vid PLuT adv. Stoicos, p. 1075. & de defectu Oracul. p 420. 


? Idem, adv. Stoicos, p. 1077, Sxnec. Epiſt. 6, Aux ian. in 


Epictet. lib. III. cap. 13. 


four 
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four elements being thus generated, from the mixture of 
them proceeded plants, and animals, and all other ſpecies . 
| WiTH theſe notions of the Stoicsy agrees the doctrine Of the 
which is faid to be almoſt univerſal among the Pengets*, Pendets ix 
; (who: are Indian gentiles) and ſecretly entertained by the India. 
Seis, and learned men of Perſia, being the fame in ſub- 
| ſtance with the philoſophy of Flud, which Gaſſendi has 
taken the pains to refute. Theſe Cabaliſts pretend, that 
Gop, or the ſupreme, immoveable, unchangeable Being, 
has not only produced the ſouls of Creatures out of his 
own ſubſtance, but whatever is material, or corporeal in 
the univerſe alſo; and that this production is not made 
ſimply in the way of efficient cauſes, but by an actual ex- 
traction, or extenſion of his own ſubſtance, which is crea- 
tion, as deſtruction is nothing elſe but the reſi 'of that 
divine ſubſtance into himſelf; which they illuſtrate by the 
following ſymbol. They feign, that a certain immenſe 
ſpider was the firſt cauſe of all things ; which drawing the 
matter from its own bowels, wove the web of this uni- 
verſe, and diſpoſed it with "wonderful art: ſhe, in the 
mean time, fitting in the centre of her work, ſcels and 
directs the motion of every part; till at length, 'when - the 

has pleaſed herſelf ſufficiently in ordering, and contem- 

_ plating this web, ſhe draws all the threads ſhe has ſpun out, 
again into herſelf, and having abſorbed them, the univerſal 
nature of all creatures iſhes into nothing . Another 

compariſon made uſe of by them is, that Gon is like an 
immenſe ocean, wherein ſeveral phials full of water are 
ſwimming ; that theſe phials, whitherſoever they go, are 

always in the ſame ocean, and in the ſame water, and 
when they break, the water contained in them will be 
united to their whole, that is, to the ocean, of which 
they are portions ©. But this laſt is by no means a ſtrict 
parallel; for the matter of the phials is a ſecond ſubitance, 
which, by its interpoſition, ſeparates the water, incloſed in 
thoſe phials, from the ocean : but if there was ſuch a thing 
as a ſoul of the world, it would be expanded through all 
vm of the univerſe, nothing could hinder the union of 


| 4 Dios. LazkT. ubi 1 p. 450, 454. Vid. SToB 1 Ecl. 
Phyſ. c. 20. We take this word to be the Malzyan L . : 

Pandit, which fignifies a man of letters, ( Bznn1ze, ſuite des 

Memoires ſur l' Empire du Grand Mogol, p. 202, & Bux RET. 


in Append. ad Archzol. p. 354- Kineuns, China illultr. p. 
575 t Bxnx III, ibid. 
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every particular ſoul with its whole, nor would death be a 


means of their re-union. | 

Of certain THERE is alſo a ſe& among the Chineſe, who acknow- 

ſe&: among ledge nature to be the ſole deity, thereby ur 

the Chi- that natural power, or operation, which, being the effi- 

neſe. cient cauſe of motion and reſt, produces, maintains, and 
preſerves all things. They take her to be the ſoul which 
univerſally informs matter, and call her a principle, inde- 
pendent of all others; but as they ſeparate this principle 
from all corporeal and ſenſible matter, its i i and 
definitions, they do in this particular differ ſomething from 

the Stoics; tho? they who incline to this ſe do believe, as 
they did, that the world hath had a beginning, and hall 
have an end, but ſhall afterwards begin, and end again as 


exiſted, and others, to an infinite number, will hereafter 
ſucceſſively make room for one another ®. 

Bur the opinion more commonly embraced at this time 

by the Chineſe, and wherein the atheiſm, which has ſo ge- 

nerally inf them, conſiſts, comes rather nearer to the 

ſtoic doctrine, tho* not without ſome conſiderable diffe- 


whole world, or rather only of its moſt excellent part, the 
heaven; and that his providence and power are finite and li- 


man. That there are diſtinct ſpirits in the four parts of the 
world, the ſun, ſtars, mountains, rivers, plants, cities, 
houſes, aid in a word, in all things: ſome of which ſpi- 
rits they ſuppoſe to be evil, making them the immediate 
cauſe of all the miſchiefs and diſaſters, to which human 


nature, they are not at a loſs to account for its whole cxco- 
nomy, and to ſupply the want of an almighty power, and 


ſo much as to that of the heaven. They ſuppoſe, indeed, 


with; but, at the ſame time, acknowledge in the ſoul of 
every other thing an inward power, naturally independent 


contradiction to the deſigns of heaven. So that, according 
to them, the heaven governs nature as a mighty king, the 
other ſouls owe him obedience, which he almoſt always 
» Deſcript, of China, at the end of Ipzs's Travels, p. 171, 
172. | | | N . | 


before, and ſo perpetually be renewed, and periſh. And 
according to this opinion, numerous worlds have already 


rences; and it is this: That God is the material ſoul of the 


mited, tho' much excelling the prudence and power of 


life is ſubject. By this diſtribution of ſouls throughout all 


infinite providence, which they allow to no one ſpirit, not 
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that the ſoul of che heaven acts on nature with a power and 
prudence, incomparably greater than what man is endued 


on that of the heaven, and which ſometimes acts even in 


forces 
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forces them to pay; yet there are ſome, which now and 
then diſpenſe with a in that e, and refuſe to 


an laſt opinion differs widely from another entertain- 
ed by a ſect of the ſame nation, and eſtabliſhed by royal 
authority in the year of Chriſt 65. Its founder was ſon 
3 the King In for vang, who was firſt named She, or She 
afterwards, when he arrived at the age of thir- 
* Ha tas not 4 man *, The ſecret doctrine of this ſea, 
which is never diſcovered to the ſimple, or vulgar, is; that a 
void, or emptineſs * is the principle and end of all things; 
that our firſt parents ſprang from thence, and on their death 
returned into it ; and that all men are likewiſe reſolved into 
that principle by death ; that mankind, and the elements, 
and all creatures make a part of this void: fo that there is 
but one ſubſtance in the . 5 ke diverſified in 
particular beings 0 and ties, or interior 
configurations ; in 3 as water, which is alwa 
eſſentially water, though it be in the ſhape of ſnow, 
hail, rain, or ice d. T deſcribe this original being, as 
a pure, limpid, ſubtil, infinite ſubſtance, which can neither 
be generated, nor corrupted, but is both perfect itſelf, and 
the perfection of all things, remaining in perpetual repoſe, 
but without heart, virtue, underſtanding, or power, the 
great property of its efſence being neither to act, under- 
ſtand, nor will any thing e. This opinion is the fountain, 
from whence that, which we have mentioned to obtain a- 
mong the Fapaneſe *. „is derived; and differs from Spino- 
=:/m, in allowing an emerſion of the world from a very dif- 
ferent ſtate poſſible, if not actually to have been; as it does 
both from that and the ffoic doctrine, in diveſting their 
firſt principle of activity and underſtanding. A follower of 
Confucius has refuted the extravagancies of this ſect, by 
that eſtabliſhed maxim, that nothing can be produced from 
nothing ; by which he muſt have ſuppoſed, that they taught 


' * LaLovwrntx, Deſcript. de Siam, Tom. Lp 396, &c. 1 80 
we chuſe to expreſs what other authors, following the Portugueſe 


ſpelling and pronunciation, write Xe, or Xe Kia, intending 5 
ow — work, to reduce the orthography of the Chineſe, 
words, as near as poſſible, to the Engliſh pronun- 


cation 3 of which the reader will be more particularly informed 

4 : See the Acta Eruditor. Lipſtæ, 1688. p. 257, 

of the Philoſ. of Confucius, printed at Paris, 1687. 

is Ola wends e the Latin tranſlation, Vacuum 

inane. b Biblioth. Univ. Tom. VII. pag. 406. Ada 

itor. Lipſiæ, 1688, pag. x d See before, p. 15. 
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earth, and other ſtars; and in this manner, they 
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the firſt principle of all things to be nothing *, and conſo- 


quently, that the world had a beginning, without either an 
efficient cauſe, or matter. But it is more probable, that by 
the words, void and emptineſs, they intended only to ex- 


preſs that which has not the properties of ſenſible matter, 
and underſtand thereby what the moderns underſtand by 


ſpace, which is conceived to be diſtin from body, and 
whoſe indiviſible, impalpable, penetrable, immoveable, and 


infinite extenſion is ſomething real. It is eaſy to perceive, 


that ſuch a being could not be the firſt principle, if it were 


inactive, as theſe Chineſe philoſophers pretend: Spinoza has 


not been ſo abſurd ; the abſtract idea which he gives of the 


firſt principle is no more, properly ſpeaking, than the idea 
of ſpace; but then he endues it with motion, from whence 
all the varieties of matter may proceed f. 


THE Siameſe have alſo ſome agreement with the Staics, 
in their notion of the alternate deſtruction and renovation of 


the univerſe. Their Talapoins teach, that the figure or 


model of the world is eternal, but that the viſible world is 


not; for whatever we ſee in it, lives, in their opinion, and 
muſt die ; and there will at the ſame time be re-produced 
other beings of the fame kind, another heaven, another 

hey ſay, nature 
has periſhed, and been renewed ſeveral times 5. 
Non was this doctrine unknown to the later Jews, 
whoſe cabaliſts are ſuppoſed to account for the origin of 
things, by making them emanations from a firſt cauſe, and 
therefore pre-exiſtent, though perhaps under another form. 
They ſpeak alſo of the reſuming or withdrawing of things 


into the firſt being, by a revolution and reſtitution of them 
to their firſt ſtate; as if they believed their En Soph h, or firſt 


infinite Being, to contain all things, and that there is always 
the fame quantity of being in the univerſe, whether in the 
created, or uncreated ſtate. When it is in its uncreated or 
antemundane ſtate, God is ſimply all things; but when it 
becomes the world, the degree or quantity of being or enti- 


ty 1s not encreaſed, but Gop expands and unfolds himſelf 


by emanations and effluxes, from the ſuperior to the lower 
parts, whereby the different forms and orders of created be- 
ings are conſtituted. For which reaſon they often ſpeak of 
greater and ſmaller veſſels, as it were to receive thoſe ef- 
fluxes ; and of effluent rays ; and of canals, through which 
they flow and are propagated; in a word, when Gop 


Acta Erudit. Lipſiæ, ubi ſupra. f Vid. Bay 1s, Di&. Hiſt. 


Art. Spinoza. Rem. B. * La LouskRE, Deſerip. de Siam 
Tem J. p. 361. D &. — ů — | 
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retracts thoſe rays, the external world periſhes, and all 
"i things again become GoDi: he ſendeth forth lis ſpirit, 
and they are created, and he 'reneweth the fate of the earth. 


G he hideth his face, and they are troubled, he taketh aw: 

8 their breath, they die, and return to their duſt x. 66 0p 

. We come now to ſpeak of thoſe who held two diſtinct, 2. The e. 
y and independent principles, co-exiſtent from eternity, Gop = of 
d and matter; which is ſuppoſed to have been the opinion of = = 
d Pythagoras, and Plato; and was certainly that of Anaxa- diftin& co- 


geras, Archelaus, and ſeveral others. 3 
WHAT was the opinion of Pythagoras's maſter, Phe- principles | 
recydes of Syros, as to the origin of the world, is fomewhat Gop Ez | 


7 
'C 
„ uncertain; from the firſt' words of a treatiſe of his, extant mareer. 
A 
e 


in the time of Diogenes Laertius, which are indeed ſome- The opinion 

what corrupted and obſcure, it ſeems, he believed three e- of Phere- 

ternal beings, Jupiter, or Gop, time, and the earth l, cydes, 

But Pythagoras himſelf is faid to have aſſerted two fubſtanti- P;thago- 
f al ſelf-exiſtent principles, a Monad, or unity, and a Dyad, bas. 
r or duality ; by the former of which God, or an active prin- | 4 
s | ciple or mind, is generally allowed to be meant {though 
d ſome imagine the pythagoric monads were atoms n); but what 
] the latter ſignified is uncertain, it being ſometimes. interpret- 4 
. el to bea dæmon, or evil principle informing matter, or the 1 
. viſible world un, and at other times to be A paſſive principle, 1 

or matter itſelf o; the number t᷑to being uſed as a type, to 1 
ſhewy) the variety, inequality, divifibility, and continual 4 
of matter, as one was to expreſs the unity, iden- 9 
tity, indiviſibility, and unchangeableneſs of the divine na- / 8 
ture v. Vet it may be queſtioned whether Pythagoras by 1 
5 his Dyad meant matter or no: for Porphyry thus in- £ 
1 terprets the two pythagoric principles. The cauſe, ſays — wl 
1 he, of that ſympathy, harmony, and agreement which 
5 
7 
r 
C 


is in things, and of the conſervation of the whole, 
which is always the fame, and like itſelf, was by Pythagoras 
called Unity, that unity which is inthe things themſelves be- 
ing but a participation of the firſt cauſe ; but the reaſon of 
f difference, inequality, and conſtant irregularity in things 
f was by him called a Dyad . Thus, according to Porphyry, 


i Vid. Bux NET. Archeol. I. 1. p. 63, &. * Pſalm ci. 1 
c 29, 30. I Dios. LER. in Pherecyde, p. 76. m See «I 
before, p. 41. ProrARc de placitis Philoſ. I. 1. cap. 7. * 
© Idem, ibid. cap. 3. Vid. Nuwex. apud. Euſeb de Præp Ev. 
& Cypwonrn, Intell. Syſt. p. 371, &. k Vid. DaciER, 
ö Vie de Pythagore, p. lv. 4 Pokr ET R. in Vita Pythag. p. 
3 . | e 
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no pythagoric dyad, is not ſo much arent — 20 
infinite and indeterminate nature, and paſh —— 


So that the monad, and Par * 
2 to have been the ſame with Plat Jax and infinite; 
the former of which two. only is ſubſtantial, that firſt moſt 
. the cauſe of all unity, and the meaſure of all 
things t. 


HowzvzR, if Pyrbageras s dyad be to be underſtood of 
a ſubſtantial matter, there ſeems good reaſon to believe, 
that he did not ſuppoſe matter to be ſelf- exiſtent and inde- 
pendent upon the Deity; ſince, according to the 1 * 
2 antient writers, hi dyad was no primary, 
ndary being only, and derived from his monad, * 
fole original of all things as matter for the monad, or ac- 
welding ciple, which in the beginning was alone, to wor 
'or whatever Ocellus Lucanus, Philalaus u, an 
2 1 Pythagoreans imagine of the world's eternity, 
Pythagoras himſelf — believed it to have had a beginning, 
and to have been, made by Gop “; which is confirmed by 
its being given as one reaſon of his ſuperſtitious abſtinence 
8 that at the beginning things being confounded, 
mingled, and putrified together in the earth, the generation 
and ſecretion of them aft CA js Re proceeded by degrees, ani- 
mak l apd 2 forth ; at which 
time, from the fame. matter, ſprang up both men 
and beans 1. 8 the creation of the 
world 'Gop j zs ſtill more , in thoſe verſes cited for 
his by lin a, We ſhall content ourſelves to add here the 
teſtimony of St. .Cyril, who aſſures us, that he held one 
Gop of the whole uni . the principle and cauſe of all 
„ illuminating and quickening the whole, and the ori- 
of motion; from er things * derived, and 
3 out of non-exiſtence i into bei 
Bur Pythagors, it ſeems, did 1 call the ſupreme 
Deity a monad, but alſo a tetrad, or tetractys, the explica- . 


ror rather determinate, and indeterminate, xipas x} dv. 

Pr ar. in Philebe. © CupworTn, ubi ſop. 1 
LEXAND. de Succeſs. Philoſ. apud Dio. LAERT. in Pytha- 
gora, p. 507. HENNIAs, in Irrifione Philoſoph. gent. Taz 0- 
DORET. Therap, II. Tayzarinas Pythagoreus, apud Cle- 
ment. Alex. Strom. 5. p. 611, & in admonit. ad Gentes, p. 
47. Sulpas, in voce Pythagoras. Vid. CupworTH, abi 
ſup. 33. Pr ur. de placitis Philoſ. I. 2. cap. 4. I Por- 


u R. de Vita Pytha * De Monarchia, p. 167. *Cr- 
 RULL. cone. Told. Bi. 2. OY es 


tion 


EFF wy uy > 


by os - of Plato's followers. 
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tion of which has tortured the wits of ſeveral ages b. It is, 
in the IR. 52 ſaid to be the fountain of the eternal 


nature ; ang Le s the maker of all things, the in- 
telligent god, cauſe of the heavenly and ſenſible god, 
that is, of the animated world or heaven 4. The later 
Pytbagoreans endeavour to give reaſons why Go p ſhoulu be 
called Tetractys, from certain myſteries in the number 
four © ; but the late conjecture of ſome learned men f ſeems 
to be much more probable, that this name was really no- 
thing elſe but the Tetragrammaton, or that proper name of 
the ſupreme Gop amongſt the Hebrews, conſiſting of four 
letters* ; nor is it ſtrange, Pythagoras ſhould be ſo well ac- 
quainted with the name JzHovAn, ſince beſides his tra- 
velling into other parts of the eaſt, he is affirmed by Joſephus, 
Porphyry, and others, to have converſed with the Hebretus 
alſo. The worſt of Pyrbagoras s theology was, that, repre- 
ſenting Gop as the mover of the univerſe, and the ſoul of 
the world, he taught, that our ſouls were portions of the 
divine ſubſtance Þ, 


TRAr Pythagoras held numbers to be the principles of 


all things, is teſtified by all E and he thence ac- 


counted for the — 74 of the world in this manner. He 


ſuppoſed that the monad and dyad were the two ſources of 
numbers, from whence proceeded points; from points lines; 


from lines plane figures ; en folids ; from ſolids ſen- 
{ible bodies ; the * of which are four ; fire, water, 


earth, and air ; and theſe are in perpetual change ; from 
them the world was formed, being animated, intelligent, 
and ſpherical, containing in the midſt the earth, a globoſe 
body, and inhabited i, He taught, that the world be gan 

ve 


from fire, and the fifth element; and that there being 


— of ſolid bodies, called mathematical, or regular, 


earth was made of the cube; fire of the pyramid, or te- 


trahedron; the air of the & x6 arg ; water of the icoſahe- 


dron ; and the ſphere of the univerſe of the dodecahedron k. 
b Vid. BuxxzT. Archzol. L 1. p- 154. 157- e Verl. 47, 


48. d Hi ROI ESs, in Aur. Carm. See CopwonxrR, 


p. 376. t Picus Mrtranp. SEI DEN & GOr ET. WENDERLIX. 


See alſo Pu 11 o, in Vita Moſis, p. 519. Vid. Cop won rk, 


ubi ſup. & Dacizk, Vie de Pythagore, p. lvi. h CIcRR. 
de Nat. Deor. I. 1. Minvr. FELIxX, p. 151. Lactanrt. I. 
1. 8 . np” in voce Pythagoras. D1oc. Latkr. in 


Pythag. p k PL.urT. de placitis Phil. I. 2. c. 6. But 


the fifth WE according to CLavius and others, was added 


I 4 THis 
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Reflections THIS method of philoſophizing, which was alſo adopted 
thereon. by Plate, if underſtood in the literal acceptation, has no 
manner of foundation in nature, nothing being more cer- 
tain, than that numbers, if ever ſo variouſly combined, can 
generate nothing but numbers l. It is therefore more pro- 
bable, that Pythagoras made uſe of them no otherwiſe than 
as emblems, or ſymbols: for ſuppoſing mathematical 
ſciences to poſſeſs a middle diſtance between corporeals and 
incorporeals, he began with them ; thereby to wean the 
mind gradually from ſenſible things, and raiſe it to the con- 
g<mplation of intelligible beings. And this is the reaſon 
why he had recourſe chiefly to numbers; for not being able 
ſufficiently to explain by words the firſt principles, he repre- 
ſented them by numbers ® : which ſeems to be all Pythagoras 
deſigned, though his followers have ſought myſteries in his 
doctrine, which himſelf never dreamt of; yet it is not to be 
denied, that the great defect of that philoſopher, and of 
Plato alſo, was, that they refolved natural things into ma- 
hematical reaſons, numbers, and proportions ; as Ariſtotle 
afterwards did into logical reaſons. | Won 
THE monad, dyad, and tetrad we have already ſpoken 
of. As to the regular bodies, it is conjectured, that Pytha- 
goras intended only to repreſent the elements under their 
forms, in imitation of other natural bodies. Thus he re- 
prefented the fire by the figure of a pyramid, or tetrahe- 
dron, from its aſpiring to a point, or he acuteneſs of its 
flame; the air, being next in order to the fire, by an octa- 
| hedron, which bears the neareft reſemblance to the tetrahe- 
dron, being compoſed of two pyramids joined by a ſquare 
baſe; the water, becauſe of its fluidity, was reprefented by 
an icoſahedron ; and the earth by a cube, to denote its 
{tability ; the cube being, of all the regular bodies, the leaſt 
adapted to motion . Or if they were to be conſider- 
ed phyſically, perhaps Pythagoras ſuppoſed the conſtituent 
parts of the four elements to conſiſt of ſuch figures, accord- 
ing to their ſeveral ſpecific gravities: that the mole, or 
primary particles of the earth, were cubes ; for as the earth 
is the moſt ponderous of all the elements, -fo is the cube the 
heavieſt of all the regular bodies; that the particles of fire 
were tetrahedra, or triangular pyramids, fire being the light- 
eſt and moſt volatile element, as the tetrahedron is the 


1 Vid. BuzyeT. Archæol. 1. 1. p. 158. m DacizR, Vie 
de Pythagore, p. lv. n Sacropivs, apud Caſimir. Simien- 
ewicz, lib. 4. P. 263. | 


| lighteſt 
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lighteſt of the ſame bodies; that the particles of the air had 
| the form of an octahedron, which is the next lighteſt body 
| of the five, as air is the next lighteſt to fire; and that the 
. particles of water had the ſhape of an icoſahedron, which 
= figure is a ſort of mean proportion between the cube and the 
octahedron, as the weight of water is between the weight of 
air and that of earth. As to the fifth body, the dodeca- 
hedron, which repreſents the heaven, or ſphere of the uni- 
verſe, it muſt be entirely emblematical, (if it be not ra- 
ther a later addition to the pythagoric phyſiology, and no 
genuine part of it) the four faces of that figure being fan- 
cied to allude to the twelve ſigns of the zodiac o, or elſe the 
four elements, ſeven heavens, and the firmament®. 
 Timzvus Lockus, who was a Pythagorean, ſeems to The opinion 
have held the pre- exiſtence of matter, as if it were a ſelf- „I nz- 
exiſtent principle together with Gop; for he affirms it to us Locrus, 
be eternal 1: yet in another place he aſſerts the eternal 
Gop, who is viſible to the underſtanding only, to $e the 
author and parent of all things, and that the world, which is 
viſible to our eyes, is the generated'god i; and he diſtinguiſhes 
between the eternal duration of GoD, which had no begin- 
ing; and time, which was made together with the world, 
as an imitation of eternity f. He taught more particularly, 
that there were two principles of all things; Mind, the prin- 
ciple of thoſe things which'are made according to reaſon ; 
and Neceſſity, of thoſe which are produced by force, ac- 
cording to the powers of bodies ; by which ſecond principle, 
he plainly means matter. That before the making of the 
world, there were, beſides Gop, idea, or form, and rude 
matter; one being the ' intelligible pattern, or exemplar of 
all things, and the other the ſubject, which, being itſelf 
without figure, yet capable of all figures, was reduced by 
Gov into the determinate form of the viſible world; which, 
being the beſt production, is not corruptible by any other 
cauſe than the ſame Gop who compoſed it, if it ſhall at any - 
time pleaſe him to diſſolve it u. So that Timæus ſeems real- 
ly * two ſubordinate principles, matter and form; 


* 


© Idem, ibid. e Vid. Dacizr, Vie de Pythagore, p. 
cxxxiti. Vid. etiam Tim zum Lockum de Anima Mundi, 
Inter Opuſc. Mythol. &c. Edit. a T. Gale, 1688, p. 553, 
&. 'TTimzvs, ibid. p. 544 * Idem, ibid. p. 549. 
“ Ibid. p. 552. See alſo CI EU. ALExand. Strom. 5. p. 604. 

Vid. MR. Casaus. in Diog. Laert. in vita Plat. p. 207. 
_ * Tim =vs, ibid. p. 543, &c. See STaxLzy's Hiſt. of Philo. 
part K. P- 429, 420. © -- 


wherein 
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| andof Ar- wherein Archytas the Tarentine, who was alſoa Pythagorean, 


_— agreed with him, as ſuppoſing Gop to be the artificer and 
Taren- mover, matter that which is moved, and form the art in- 


tum. 


The 


they are often confounded, . by Timeus, and ſeveral 


rr hn 
capable of producing the world 


cited from the works of that philoſopher f, which would 


troduced into the matter * ; which was alſo the notion of 
of Ar. 


Plato, We the rather take notice of the opinion 

chytas in this place, becauſe he and Pythagoras are joined by 
Cenſorinus with Ocellus Lucanus, as believing mankind to 
have been from eternity J. 


. Pl Aro, who, as well 2 his maſler Socrates, embraced 
of Plato, 


hy notions as to the origin of the univerſe, held 


three principles we have juſt mentioned, Gop, mat- 


2 which are by Laertius reduced to two, 
God and matter ?; the ideas, or original patterns of things 
conceived in the divine mind, being ir no diſtinct prin- 
ciple from him, but the very mind of Gop, with whom 


of the Platonics b. It fam therefore certain, that Plato 
ſuppoſed matter to have been uncreated and eternal, as he 
often aſſerts it to, be, But he has heen defended-in this 


reſpect by Hieracles e, who, being himſelf convinced by the 


arguments on the other ſide, was willing to have it _ 
believed Go 


on, though there was no matter; and there 


2 abſolute creation out 


of nothing. Wherein Hierocles is thought to have been 
very ſingular 43 and yet ſome moderns have followed him 
in that particular, ſuppoſing, that when Plato aſſerted mat- 
ter to be eternal, he did not mean, that it ſubſiſted viſibly 
from all eternity, but only that it ſubſiſted intellectually in 
the eternal idea of Gone, And ſeveral = 2 


give ſome grounds to ſuſpect he really believed, that Gon 


created, or produced matter itſelf, as well as made * 


formed the world . had he not ſo explicitly decla 


FM SToB mus, N Phyſ. „ nn de die e 
3. where, inſtead of Ocellus, the common Editions have Cæreius. 


* PLUTARCH. de placitis Philo. - I. 2. g. 3- CHAaLCinius in 
Timæum. AyuLE1vs, de doctrina 


1 a Dios. 
LAERT. in Platon. p. 206, 2 K. d Vid. M NA. in 


Laert. p. 163, & Mz. Casaunon. in eundem loco jam citato. 


c HizrocL. apud Photium, Biblioth. Cod. CCLI. pag. 1380. 
« Vid. Bay Ls, Did. Hiſt. Art. Hierocles, Philoſ. <© Dac1es. 


Vie de Platon. p. 123, &. f Vid. ibid. & Cup won rn's In- 


tell. Syſtem, p. 404, 570, &c. 


red 


by a ſimple act of voliti- 
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red the contrary. Another opinion imputed to Plato 

Plutarch, viz. the fuppoling of two intelligent and 7 
dependent principles, a good and an evil one, will be con- 
is to the formation of the world, Plata taught, that 
matter being at firft unformed, and without any determi- 
nate figure, and being moved in an irregular and diſorder- 


- 


it together ; and conyerting this ſubſtance into the four 
elements, of them made the . — things there- 
in, faſhioning it according to the archet idea, or mo- 
del dee which 1 conceived in himſelf; and 
that he gave it a ſpherical figure, as the moſt perfect, 
and that which contains the reſt; and endued it with an 
intelligent ſoul, becauſe an animated being is more excel - 
lent than an inanimate, which ſaul of the world Plato ſup- 
poſed. to be formed before its material body 5. He alſo aſ- 
ſerted the world to be incorruptible, not by its nature, but 
becauſe jt is ſupported by divine providence Þ : and held 


not only the animated univerſe itſelf, but the ſeveral parts 


of nature, which he likewiſe ſuppoſed animated, to be gods, 
inferior indeed to the ſupreme Gov, but ſuperior to men, 
and juſtly challenging honour and worſhip from them. 
Theſe of Plato were for the moſt part fiery, being 
the celeſtial bodies, though ONE Hh earth alſo to be 
a god, affirming it to be the oldeſt of all the 


nothing but inanimate ſtones and earth k. 


ANAXAGORAS, who was not more conſpicuous for his The opinion | 
wealth and nobility of birth, than the greatneſs of his of Anaxa- 
mind i, did indiſputably hold two co-eternal principles, goras. 


God and matter; being the firſt (of the Ionic philoſophers 
at leaſt) who, as has been obſerved, introduced an intelli- 
gent being to move, ſeparate, and put in order the chaotic 
matter : whence he obtained the honourable furname of 


Nous, or Mind =. He admitted as many forts of principles 


as of compounded bodies : for he ſuppoſed, that every kind 


of body was formed of a great number of ſmall ſimilar par- 


b Dos. Laray. in eee p: 206, de. ape in Times: 
See alſo STANLE Y's Hiſt. of Philo. Part V. p. 186. & Buxner. 


Archæol. I. 1. p. 176. b Prur. de placitis Philoſ. I. 1. c. 4. 


i Dioc. La EAT. in Platon. p. 211. 1 Pra ro de Legib. 1. 


16. Dio. Lazar. in Anaxag-p. 83. = Idem, ibid, 


PLUTARCH, in Pericle. 


ticles 3 


the heaven : and he for this reaſon found fault with the 
anaxagorean doctrine, which made the planets and ſtars 
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ticles; that a bone, for example, was nothing but a com- 


poſition of many inviſible bones, and that the blood, which 
we ſee, was made up of man 1 drops, every one of 


which was blood a; ſimilitude of which princi- 
ples he called them K But this obliged him to 
allow, that the ſeeds, or principles of all kinds are found in 


_ every body, which throws his f yſtem into a ſtrange con- 


fuſion ; not to mention ſeveral other inconveniencies and 
n e therein o. As to the formation of the world, 

his doctrine ſeems to have been, that the mind, or intelli- 
gence who preſided thereat, and whom he allows to be 
the original of motion ?, finding in the infinite matter a 
vaſt number of particles which were like one another, but 
promiſcuouſly mixed with, and ſurrounded by others which 
were unlike, ſeparated. the one from the other, and, joining 
together the corpuſcles of the ſame kind, formed of ſome a 
ſtar, of others a ſtone, c. Notwithſtanding which, he 
has been ſeverely cenſured by ſeveral, as allowing too much 


to material neceſſity, and endeavouring to account for things, 
as far as poflible, from the inherent forms and qualities of 
matter only, or any way, rather than bring in the Deity, to 


Of Arche- 
_ Jaus. 


whom he never has recourſe, but when he is abſolutely at a 


loſs 4, and without whoſe interpoſition or know 


ledge, he 
admitted, ſome revolutions in nature ha As to 


the ſormation of animals, be taught, that they proceeded 
from the earth, being firſt generated of 9 
and after by mixture of the ſexes. 
AkchELAus, the ſucceſſor of Anaxagoras, moſt 3 
bably held the ſame principles with his maſter, namely, an 
infinite number of ſimilar particles, as St. Auſtin and Sim- 
pflicius t teſtify ; tho . u tell us, that he ſuppoſed infinite 
air, its rarefaction and condenſation, the one being fire, nd 
the other water, to be the principles of all things. He alſo 


thought men and animals were produced by the heat of the 


un Vide Lycrer. de rer. Nat. I. 1. v. 830, &c. 3 de 
placitis Philoſ. I. 1. c. 3. Dio. LAERT. in Anaxag. p. 84. A- 


IST. Phyſic. I. 1. c. 4. o Vid. BA TIE, Dic. iſt. Art. 


Anaxagoras, Rem. C& GW. k Diroc. Lazar. ubi ſupra. 
1 Ar15sTor. Metaph. I. 1. c. 4. 7 CLem. AL Ix. Strom. 
lib. 2. p. 364. Evsss. 2 Ev. I. 14. c. 14. p. 750. 
Dios. LAIMT. in Anaxag. p. 85. t Aucusrin. de 
civit. Dei, 1. 8. c. 2. Sturrie. in Ariſt. Phyſ. lib. 1. Vid. etiam 
CLEM. ALEXANDR. in Protrept. p. 43. u PLUTARCH. 
. 1. c. 3. Juſtin, Martyr, admonit ad Grz- 
r 


earth, 
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earth, which yielded a ſlimy ſubſtance like milk, ſerving for 
food x. | 
EMPEDOCLES, who was an auditor both of Pythagoras 
and Anaxagoras, is ſaid to have followed the phyſiology ot 
the latter. He held two cauſes of all things, contention and 
friendihip, meaning thereby ſecretion and concretion, or the 
ſeparation and mixture of the primary matter, from which 
the elements were formed, and all things that have been, are, 
or ſhall be, plants, animals, men, and gods, derived their 
original; yet he ſuppoſed, that contention and friendihip 


did both depend on one ſupreme Deity, as their author -. 


For Empedecles, it ſeems, believed, that were it not for 


diſcord, or contention, all things would be one; fo that, 


according to him, all things whatſoever proceeded from 
_ contention, together with a mixture of friendſhip, fave only 
the ſupreme GoD, who hath no contention at all in him, 
becauſe he is eſſentially unity itſelf *. He taught, that the ele- 
ments were compoſed out of ſmaller corpuſcles, which were 
moſt minute, and as it were the elements of the elements b. 
Agreeably to other atomiſts, he acknowledged no generation 
or corruption, properly ſo called, but aſcribed all to ſecre- 
tion and concretione. He, imagined the elements to have 


been produced in this order; firſt, that the zther was ſe- 


creted, afterwards the fire, and then the earth, which being 
too cloſely preſſed by violence of the circumvolution, there 


iſſued thence water, from the evaporation of which proceeded 
the air. That the heaven was made of the zther, the ſun 


of the fire, and the things about the earth from the other 


elements d: ſo that the phyſiology of Empedecles was, at the 


bottom, the ſame with that of Democritus and Epicurus ; 
only that he differed from them in ſome particulars, as in 
excluding a vacuum, and denying ſuch phyſical corpuſcles as 
were indiviſible, but chiefly in admitting an intelligent prin- 
ciple, by whoſe wiſdom the world was put into this order, 
as the beſt and moſt convenient for the good of the whole ; 
tho* he ſometimes indulged too much to fortuitous mecha- 
niſm, eſpecially in the ſtructure of animals. We ſhall 


only obſerve further, that he held, according to the pytha- 


gorean doctrine, that there were two worlds, the one intel- 
Dios. LER r. in Archelao, p. 89. 


in 
admon. ad es. Ax 1s r. Phyſ. 1. 8. Su 1048, in voce Manes, 
&c. * ArisTOT, in Metaph. I. 3. c. 4. & de Mundo, p. 26. 


* CupworTn's Intell. Syſt. p. 392. b Pro rack de pla- 
citis Phil. I. 1. c. 13. Sros us, in Eclog. Phyſic. 


_ ubiſup. I. 1. c. 24, & 30. d Idem, ibid. I. 2. c. 6. Vid. 
Cupworrn, p. 24, 23. 


; lectual 


| I Dios. Larnr. 
1 Emped. p. 538. Cicrs. de Amicitia. CLEMENS ALEX. in 


c PLUT. 
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lectual, and the other ſenſible; the former of them being 

the model, or archetype of the latter f. 
Of Nlu- Taar Plutarch maintained the of matter is paſt 
tarch and” all queſtion; he expreſly aſſerting, that the ſubſtance, or 
_ freeral o- matter, ef world was made, was not itſelf 
ther, made, but always ready at hand, and ſubject to the artificer, 

. to be ordered and diſpoſed by him. For, in his opinion, the 

4 making of the world was not the production of it out of 
nothing, but out of an antecedent bad and diſorderly ftate, 
like the making of a houſe, - or ſtatue l. 

Itx is alſo well known, that Hermogener, and other an- 
tient pretenders to chriſtianity, did in like manner aſſert the 
ſelf-exiſtence and improduction of matter, for which reaſon 
they were commonly called Materiarians ; endeavouring by 
this means to give an account (as the Storcs-had done before 
them) of the original: of evils, and to free Gop from the 

imputation thereof. And they argued in this — 
Gon made all things either out of himſelf, or out of 

or out of pre- exiſtent matter: he could not make all 
out of himſelf, — dig a at, be 
| ſhould then really have been the maker of nothing ; 
and. he did not make all out of nothing,- becauſe, being 
eſſentially good, he would have made every thing in the 

weer 
the world: but ſince there are evils, and theſe could 


es N | 
"neſs of matter; but theſe ſuppoſe, as the Stores did, body 
to be the only ſubſtance", 


chaos, or original 
cent ſoul, 3 a third ſelf- exiſtent 
And this was che op 
mentioned, n The firſt not 


formed diſorderly body did co-exiſt with one another from 


eternity, neither of them having any generation or begin- 
ning '; but diſcovers no ſmall fondneſs for this notion in 


5 StuPLIC. in Phyſic, Ariſt. Vid. Pr ur. ubi ſup. I. 1. c. 20. 
1 0 adv. moron P. 282. CopwoRrr a, Intell. Sf. f. 
ton. p. 1003. m Tdem, de Pfychog, Plat. & de Thde & 
d &C. 
| _ eſtabliſh 


2 the will of Gop, they — 


Bur ſome went ſtill farther, and maintained, that tbe 
matter, was animated by an evil or male- 


principle. 
Mutarch, whom we have juſt 
only expreſly aflerts, that a mad irrational ſoul, and an un- 


| ſeveral parts of his works”, and profeſſedly endeavours to 


5 Pro r. de Piychog. Platon. p. 1 1015, &. d TzzZT T- 


LY 
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eſtabliſh it by the beſt arguments he can; 8 
that otherwiſe it would be impoſſible to account, in a ſatiſ- 


factory manner, for the original of evil. For as evil could 
not be produced without ſome poſitive cauſe, it being ridicu- 
lous to-imagine it came into the world by accident ; and as 
neither God, who is eſſentially good, nor mere inactive 
matter, void of all form and quality, could be the cauſe of 
evil; he therefore concluded, that it muſt proceed from a 
certain irrational and enaleficent foul, — unmade, 
and co-exiſting with Gon and matter from eternity. So 
that whatever is good in the ſoul and body of the univerſe, 
rener is to be 
aſcribed to Gop, as its only ; and whatever is evil, 
„ and diſorderly in them, ought to be imputed to 
chat 1 evil principle. And to ſupport this opi- 
| „as well as reaſon, he would perſuade us, 
E af oliche agen rotins, and of 
the wiſeſt men, and philoſophers that ever were 
them a; imputing it to the Egyptians, who, as he imagines, 
repreſented. the evil principle under the name of Typhon ; to 
Zoroaftres, and the Perfian Mages, who are alſo by Laertius 
affirmed to have maintained two principles, * a vayrane 
and an evil one o (the? it has been queſtioned, whether they 
believed the evil principle to be eternal or not); to 
the Chaldeans, becauſe their aſtrologers ſuppoſed two of the 
planets to be beneficent, two maleficent, and three of a 
middle nature; and to the antient Greets, becauſe they 


- facrificed not only to Jupiter Olympus, but alſo to Hades, 


or Pluto, who was ſometimes called by them the infernal 
Jupiter : ſuppoſing alſo the monad and dyad of Pythagoras, 
the contention and friendſhip of Empedecles, the mind and 
infinite matter of Anaxageras, to be no other than a good 


and evil Gop. But above all he endeavours to prove, that 


Platowas an undoubted champion for this opinion, and that 
chiefly for theſe reaſons: firſt, becauſe that philoſopher 
ſpeaks of a neceſſary and innate appetite, which may ſome- 
times turn the heavens a contrary way, and by that means 
cauſe the diſorder and confuſion ?; ſecondly, becauſe he 
ſpeaks of two kinds of ſouls, whereof one is beneficent, 


but the other the contrary a; and laſtly, becauſe he ſup- 


poſes the matter to have been moved diſorderly before the 


world was made, which implies, there was a diſorderly and 


2 Mom. de Ifide & Ofiride, p. 369, Kc. 0 Dio. La- 
2 in proem. *? PLar, in Polke. 4 Idem, de Legib. 
„ IQ. | 


irrational 
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. of thoſe 


who held have been entertained concerning the origin of the univerſe, 
the world we come to ſpeak of the laſt, and only true one; that the 


to be abſo- world had a beginning, being abſolutely produced by Gop 
lutely cre- qut of a ſtate of W eie and conſequentiy, chat! it Is 


_ ated, 
liable to 
difolution. 
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irrational ſoul exiſting with it, as the mover of it, matter 
being unable to move itſelf. But as to the firſt of theſealle- 
gations, it has been obſerved, that Plato, as if it had been 
purpoſely to prevent ſuch an interpretation of his meaning 
in the paſſage there quoted, as this of Plutarch's, jo «gg that 
it muſt not be ſuppoſed, there are two gods of - contrary 
minds, turning the heavens ſometimes one way, and ſome- 
times another. Which might alſo ſerve for an anſwer to 
what isafterwards urged, as if Plato had affirmed, that there 
were two ſouls, the one beneficent, and the ether the con- 

trary, becauſe this would beall one as to introduce two gods: 
but in that place it is conceived, that Plato did only diſtribute 
ſouls in general into good and evil; thoſe moral differences 


properly belonging to that rank of beings called by him 
ſouls, and arifing from them, according to his 


3 that ſoul is the cauſe of good and evil, juſt and 


unjuſt : but, then, afterwards making enquiry concerning 
the ſoul of the world, or heaven, he poſitively concludes, 
that t was noother Wan u foul endued with all virtue*, As 


to the laſt reaſon, that matter is ſaid by Plato to hows been 
moved diſorderly, it is ſuppoſed, that he did therein only ad- 


here to that vulgarly received tradition, that the world was 
formed from a chaos, or matter confuſedly moved, and af- 


terwards brought into order f. And as to the origin of evil, 


Plato is conceived neither to have imputed it to Gop him- 
ſelf, nor derived it from unqualified matter, nor yet from 


any irrational and maleficent ſoul, but the neceſſity of 1 mper- 
| fect beings*. 


However, ſome mongrel chriſtians, as the Marcionites, 


| Manicheans, and Paulicians, did really maintain this opini- 
on of two ſelf-exiſtent gods, a good and an evil one, which 


latter Manes called Hyle, or matter 


Type opinion HAVING now done with the "WF of thoſe opinions, 
under which we comprehended the ſeveral notions, which 


of its own nature liable to diffolution. 
AND beſides ſuch of the nations, and ohilofophers 5 
ready mentioned, who moſt probably believed this creation 


of the world, though, ſuſpected of contrary opinions, there 


r Tdem, ibid. Cupwoxr R, Intell, sylt. p. 218, &c. 
Vid BayLe, Dict. Hiſt. Art. Zoroaſtre,. Rem. E. Cup 
WORTH, p. 220, » AuGusT, contr. Fauſt. I. 20. c. 3. 
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were ſeveral among the heathens who unqueſtionably did 
ſo. 


Ws ſhall firſt inſtance in the antient Tuſcans, or Etruri- The opinion 
ans, whdſe. tradition we have from one of their own writers. of the anti- 


He ſays, that Gop, the author of the univerſe, employed 


twelve thouſand years in all his creations, and diſtributed cans, | 


them into twelve houſes. That in the firſt chiliad, or 
_ thouſand years, he made the heaven and earth; in the next, 
the firmament which appears to us, calling it heaven ; ; In the 
third, the ſea and all the waters that are in the earth; in the 
8 the great lights, the ſun, and moon, and alſo the ſtars; 
in the fifth, every volatile, reptile, and four- footed animal, in 
the air, earth, and water; in the ſixth, man. It ſeems there- 
fore, according to them, that the firſt fix thouſand years 
were paſſed before the formation of man, and that mankind 
are to continue for the other ſix thouſand years, the whole 
time of conſummation being twelve thouſand years *. For 
they held, that the world: was ſubject to certain revolutions, 
wherein it became transformed, and a new age and genera- 
tion began: of ſuch generations there were in all, accord- 
ing to them, eight, differing from one another in cuſtoms 
and way of life; each having a duration of a certain num- 
ber of years aſſigned them by Gop, and determined by 
the period which they called, the great year. The approach 
of ſuch a change in the world was Judged, by the Tuſcar 
diviners, to be portended by a prodigy which happened in. 
the time of C. Marius, when the air being perfectly clear 
and ſerene, there was heard a ſhrill and mournful ſound of 
a trumpet, to the aſtoniſhment and terror of every body J. 
And theſe are all the remains we now have of the old E 
rian phyſiology ; which may be ſuppoſed to have been well 
worth our knowledge, that nation being particularly curious 
and diligent in their enquiries into nature. Beſides thoſe | 
we have already mentioned, who entertained this opinion of 


the mundane revolutions, the Druids alſo taught the alter- and of the 
nate diflolution of the world wy water and fire, and its ſuc- Druids. 


Ceſſive renovation *.. 


THE Mages, among the antient Per ſians, did alſo ac- The opinion © 
| knowledge the world to have been created by Gop, as of the Per- 
their ſucceilors muſt certainly do at this day b; han being at fian Magi. 


a loſs otherwiſe to account for the original of. evil, they 


* Anonym. * Sv 1D. in voce Tyrrheni. 7 PLUTARCH. 
min Sylla, p. 459. z Dropos. Sic. I. 5. p. 310. 2 STR A- 
vo, lib. 4. See Lonp's account of the religion of the Fer- 
fees, p. 5. 
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held two principles, a good dæmon, or God, and an evil 
one e; the firſt the author of all good, and the other of all 
evil; the former they ſuppoſed to be repreſented by light, 
and the latter by darkneſs, as their trueſt ſymbols z and that 
of the compoſition of thoſe two, all things in the world are 
made. The good principle, or Gop, they named Yezad, 
or Yezdan, and Ormozd, or Hormizda, which the Greeks 


wrote Oromazes ; and the evil dæmon they called Ahariman, 
or Abriman, and the Greeks Arimanius d. 


Intending in the 
proper place to give a more particular detail of the antient 
religion of the Magi, and their ſeveral tenets, true or 
ſuppoſed, we ſnall only obſerve here, that though one ſect 
of them held, as the Manichæans, and ſome other heretics 
did, both theſe principles to have been from all eternity, 


yet they are reputed heterodox; the original doctrine being, 


that the good principle or God only was eternal, and the 
other created : which appears not only from the unanimous 
teſtimony of the eaſtern writers, but from what genuine re- 
mains we have of Zoreaſtres in the Greek, particularly the 


following deſcription of the ſupreme Deity, taken from the 


very words of Zoroaſtres himſelf ; Gon, ſays he, has the 
head of a hawk (which muſt be a ſymbolical expreſſion), 


and is the firſt of all things, incorruptible, eternal, unmade, 
without parts, unlike any other being, the promoter of all 


good, impartial, the beſt of the good, the moſt prudent of 


the prudent ; he is the father of equity and juſtice, ſelf- 


inſtructed, natural, perfect, and wiſe, and the ſole inven- 


tor of what is holy in nature . And indeed that the 
evil dzmon was not believed to be ſelf-exiſtent, appears 


from what Plutarch himſelf, though he. ſo confidently af- 
firms the contrary, ſays of his future deſtruction, it be- 


ing impoſſible, that what is uncreated ſhould ever be de- 


THAT writer gives the following account of the magian 
traditions in relation to their gods, and the introduction of 
evil into the world, viz. That Oremazes conſiſted of moſt 
pure light, and Ar:manius of darkneſs; and that they were 
at war with each other: that Oromazes created fix gods; 


the firſt the author of benevolence, the ſecond of truth, 


< Droe. Lazkt. in Proœm. p. 6. d Vid. Hype, de Relig- 


veter. Perſar. cap. 9: © ZoROASTRES, in ſacra collectione 
v 


rituum Perſ. apud 


Os ranzs the Mage alſo wrote in the ſame manner of the 


Deity, ibid. t Vid. CupwoxTu, Intell. Syſt.p. 222. 
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the third.of juſtice, the others of wiſdom, riches, and the 
pleaſure which attends good actions; and that Srimanins 
made as many; who were the authors of the oppoſite evils, 


or vices : that then Oromazes, triplicating himſelf, removed 


as far from the ſun, as the ſun is from the earth, and a- 
dorned the heaven with ftars, appointing the dog · ſtar for 
their guardian and leader: that he alſo created twenty four 
other gods, and jncloſed them in an egg; but Arimanius 


having alſo made an equal number, theſe laſt perforated 


the egg, oy which means evil and good became mixed to- 

r. However, the fatal time will come, when Arima- 
nius, the introducer of plagues and famine, muſt be of ne- 
ceflity utterly deſtroyed by the former, and annihilated; 


then the being made plain and even, mankind ſhall 


live in a happy ſtate, in the ſame manner, in the ſame po- 


litical ſociety, and uſing one and the ſame language. Theo- 
pompus writes, that, 7 to the Magians, the ſaid 


two gods, during the ſpace of three thouſand years, alter- 
nately conquer, and are conquered; that for other three 


thouſand years, they will wage mutual war, fight, and de- 


ſtroy the works of each other, till at laſt Hades (or the evil 
ſpirit) ſhall periſh, and men become perfectly happy, their 


bodies needing no food, nor caſting any ſhadow : that 


Gop, who contrives this ſcene of things, reſts and repoſes 


himſelf for a certain ſeaſon, which is not long to him, but 


like the intermiſſion of ſleep to men . 


THe modern Perſians have a peculiar tradition, which I radii. 
they pretend to have received from Zoroaſtres, that Gon on of the 
created the world, not in fix natural days, but in fix times, modern 


birka, and making in all three hundred and ſixty five days, 
or a year complete : as to the ſeveral names of which, their 
order, number of days, and the ſeveral parts of the creati- 
on performed therein reſpectively, all authors agree; though 
they differ as to the particular part of the year from which 
they begin. Their names and order are as follow: 


TRE firſt time is called Mid qizeram, and contains the 


pus of fifty * days; z in * the heavens were cre- 


if Tun ſecond is Aid ya hum, or atv nel, of b 
days; ; in this the Waters were created b, 


e ersben. de Mile & Okride, p. 369. W Mr. Lond, 
in his account of the religion of the Perſees, p. 6, and 41, 


. ſpace to be the creation of hell. 
K 2 Tus 


or ſpaces of different length, called in their tongue Gaban- Perſians, 
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Tux third, Pitiſbabim, or Pitiſhahim-gah, conſiſts of 


ſeventy five days; wherein the earth was created. 
Tx fourth is [ydſeram, or Tyaſhebram, of thirty days; 
in which the trees and plants were created. 
The fifth is Midiyarim, containing eighty days; in which 
ſpace the animals were created. 
THe fixth, Hameſpitamidim, was that wherein x man was 
created, being ſeventy five days i. 
Theepinim I HE old Indian philoſophers, called by the Greeks 
of the old Brachmanes, held, that the world was generated or made, 
Brach- and alfo periſhable, being ſubject to ſucceſſive diſſolutions 
mars, and and renovations : that the principles of all things were dif- 
modern ferent, but the formation of the world commenced from 


a ns. water k; and that the cauſe of God's making all things 


was his eſſential goodneſs!. And theſe are alſo the ſenti- 


ments of the modern Bramins, their ſucceſſors: but the 
particulars of their doctrines are related, by different au- 
thors, with a variety not eaſy to reconcile ; the occaſion of 
which has been partly the reſervedneſs of the Bramins, who 
are extremely ſhy of converſing with ſtrangers, or making 
them the leaſt diſcoveries, but more the relators want of 
- {ſkill in their language. 

TREIR tradition, as 4 by one writer ®, is, that 
the great Gop being alone, and intending to manifeſt his 


goodneſs and power, conſulted with himſelf about the 


creation of the univerſe, and, as the ground-work of this 
mighty frame, made four elements, which were at firſt con- 
fuſedly mingled together, but the Almighty ſeparated them 
in the following manner. Firſt, by ſome great cane, or 
like inſtrument, he blew upon the waters, which aroſe into 
a bubble of a round form, like an egg, which ſpreading 
itſelf farther and farther, made the clear and tranſparent 
firmament, that incompaſſes the world. After this of the 


remaining water, and its fediment, Gop made a round ball, 
which he called the lower world; the ſolid part whereof 


became the earth, and the more fluid the ſea, both making 
one globe, which, by a great noiſe or humming ſound, he 

placed in the midſt of the firmament. Then he created 
he ſun and moon 1n the firmament, to diſtinguiſh times and 


feaſons. And thus the elements became ſeparated, and 


aſſigned to their proper places, and began to perform their 
offices, the air filling up all nterſtices, the fire nouriſhing 


i Hype, Hiſt. Rel. veter. Perfar. p. 164, Kc. k Mzcas- 
THENEsS, apud Strab. 1. 15. p. 713. Vid. PBI OST v. in 
vita Apollonii, p. 142. m Logp's Diſcovery of the Banian 
Fre extracted rom their ſacred book called Shafer. 
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by its heat, and the earth and ſea bringing forth the living 
creatures proper to each. And to theſe Gop imparted a 
ſeminal virtue, that they might be fruitful ; and thus was 
the world created. | 
_ Gop having thus made the world, he then created man, 
as a Creature more worthy than the reſt ; whom the earth, 
at Gop's command, produced from its bowels, his head 
firſt appearing, and afterwards the other parts of his body, 
into which God infuſed life, and afterwards made him a 
companion, which was a woman, reſembling him more in 
mind and diſpoſition than outward thape. The firſt man's 
name was Pourous, and the woman's Parcoutee ; whoſe de- 
ſcendants being, for their wickedneſs, deſtroyed by a deluge, 
(od afterwards created three perſons of greater perfection, 
called Bremaw, Vyſiney, and Ruddery, to each of whom he 
gave a different office and power ; to the firſt, that of cre- 
ating or producing men or other animals; to the ſecond, 
that of preſerving and feeding them; and to the laſt, that 
of deſtroying them ; which charges they ſeverally executed, 
in the manner that ſhall be related in a more proper place. 
ANOTHER = tells us, that the Bramins acknowledge one 
ſole and ſupreme Gop, but are not perfectly agreed which 
of their gods he is; one ſect affirming him to be Viſtnou, 
another, Eſwara; and a third holding //i/tnou and Efwara 
to be one and the ſame : that they all teach, however, that 
his firſt and moſt antient production was a ſecondary god, 
named Bramma, whom the ſupreme GoD formed out of a 
flower, which floated on the great deep, before the creati- 
on of the world; and that Go p afterwards, on account of 
Bramma's virtue, gratitude, and fidelity, gave him power 
to create the univerſe.  _ 3 8 
Bur the proteſtant miſſionaries lately ſent to the coaſt 
of Coromandel, have given accounts ſomewhat different from 
the preceding, and which yet may, perhaps, deſerve more 
regard, as written by men who were not unacquainted with 
the Malabarian tongue. In one of their letters it is ſaid, 
that the Malabarians (who are one of thoſe nations which 
follow the religion of the Bramins) own but one divine Be- 
ing the ſpring and original ſource of all other gods and 
things, called by them Iſparetta, which, in their language, 
_ Imports as much as a Deity. This Iſparetta, they ſay, be- 
fore any thing was Created, transformed himſelf into an 
egg; out of which the whole ſyſtem of heaven and earth, 


" Apr. Rocex. of the Religion of the Bramins, (ſaid to be 
taken from one of the ſacred Books called Vedam) Part 1. c. 3. 
2d Part 2. c. 1. —— ee 
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and all things contained therein, were afterwards produced, 
From this divinity, as their tradition runs, did originally 


ſpring ſomething which they call Kiwelinga, and which 
they worſhip in their temples as a god. From this Krwel- 


inga, three other great gods took their riſe ; Bramma, Wiſht- 


num, and Tfpara. Bramma is ſaid to create and make all 


things; Wiſotnum, to rule over things created; and Iſpara, 


to deſtroy them again . : | 


Ix another letter we are told, the ſupreme Being is called 
Barbara Maſtu, who, as the Indians belfeve, does not con- 


cern himſelf immediately about things of ſmall moment; 
but having created ſome other great gods, as his vicege- 
rents, he by them moves and influences the world, and all 
creatures contained therein. Theſe gods have again their 


ſubordinate gods, who have their particular ftations and go- 
vernment of things aſſigned them. The theogony, or gra- 
dual production of which gods is deſcribed in the following 
ſeries. 1. The Being of all beings, or the ſupreme Gov, 
created eternity. 2. Eternity brought forth Tiſbiten. 3. By 
this Tiſbiwen the goddeſs Tſhaddy was created. 4. The god- 
deſs T/haddy produced Putadi, or the elementary and ſenſi- 


tive world. 5. By Putad: a ſound or ringing was gene- 


rated. 6. The ſound's off-ſpring was nature. 7. Nature 


afterwards begot the great god Thhatatfhiwen. 8. Which laſt 
again produced another great god called Mageſhurn, . From 
Mageſburn ſprang Ruddiren or Iſpuren. 10. From Rud- 
diren the great god Viſbtnum. 11. This laſt created 


Bruma. 12. Bruma was the productive principle of the 


ſoul. 13. The ſoul at length created the heaven, or that 


vaſt expanſion between heaven and earth, which makes up 


the fifth element, according to their philoſophy, or rather 


the receptacle of the other four elements. 14. The heaven 


begat the air. 15. The air begat the fire. 16. The fire 
begat the water. 17. And the water the earth. Beſides 
2 tedious genealogy of other gods and prophets, carried 


to a great length. They acknowledge their inferior gods 

to be ſubject to various changes, as well as the creatures 
_ themſelves : and that each of them has his fixed term 
of life and government allotted them : after the expiration 


of all which determined times, every thing ſhall return to 


the Being of all beings, and there follow a new crea- 


ation. As to the creation of man, they ſay, that fi 


_ thouſand men were created at firſt, but that half of them 
turned devils ſoon after, and the other half remained men; 


0 Propagation of the goſpel in the Eaſt, Part 1. Letter 3. 
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both of them being, in proceſs of time, multiplied to infi- 


nite numbers ?, | 
THOUGH the Chineſe have, for ſome time paſt, been The opinion 
generally infected with the impious opinions which have of /ome a- 
been taken notice of, it is however certain, that before mong the 
idolatry prevailed in China, they acknowledged one Gop, Chineſe, 
or ſupreme, eternal, omnipotent ſpirit, the lord of heaven 
and earth, and the goyernor and director of all things, 
whom they worſhipped under the name of Shang ti. But 
this opinion now obtains with very few, and thoſe of the 
better ſort 4%, Theſe hold, that a chaos was the beginning 
of things, from which Gop produced and formed whatſo- 
ever is material in the univerſe. But this they diſtinguiſh 
into two principles, which they call Inñ and Tang; In ſig- 
nifies hidden or imperfect; Yang revealed or perfect; 
whicn two principles by combination produce four images 
or ſigns, which ſeem to repreſent the four elements; 
whence proceed eight forms or ſymbols ; and theſe repre- 
ſent certain general things, whereon the generation and 
corruption of all things depend, being the heaven, the earth, 
thunder, mountains, fire, clouds, waters, and wind ; which 
again mutually combined, produce ſixty-four ſymbols, 
| compleating, as it were, the number of the univerſe ; con- 
: cerning which they have much myſterious learning. They 
| ſay the heaven was firſt perfected, then the earth, after 
| which genii or ſpirits were produced, and then mankind ; 
| and that the firſt man, whom they call Puoncu, was gene- 
5 rated from the chaos, as from an egg; the ſhell of which | 
became the heaven, the white the air, and the yolk the LEE 
earth: others ſay, he came out of a certain deſert, but that 
his original is unknown”. | DT 7 
Tukx divide the period wherein the world was created, and Japa- 
and will be deſtroyed, as they do their natural day, into neſe; 
twelve hours or times, conſiſting each of ten thouſand 2 
eight hundred years. The twelfth hour, or at midnight, — 
the heaven was made; the earth, the firſt hour after mid- | 
night; and man, the ſecond. Their emperor Ya was crea- 
ted the ſixth hour, or at noon ; and the age wherein we now 
 liveiis the ſeventh hour (though ſome count a much larger — 
number of years from the beginning of the world). The ö 
ninth hour, they ſay, there will be a great diſorder and con- 
fuſion of all things, cruel wars, commotions in kingdoms, 
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and public calamities, till all things return to the chaos 


whence they firſt proceeded (. | 
THERE are alſo ſome, even among the Japaneſe who 
acknowledge this truth of the creation of t 
entertain a much more noble idea of their god Amida, than 
the generality of them do. For they fay, he is inviſible, 
diſtin from the nature of the elements, and exiſting be- 
fore the creation of heaven and earth, without beginning 
or end ; that by him all things were created, his effence 
paſſing through heaven and earth, and beyond them ; being 


limited to no place, and governing and proſerv ing all 


nd ef. 


vcral A- 
merican 
nations. 


A general 
reflection. 


things; that he is immoveable, incorporeal, without any 
viſible accident, whereby he may be ſeen by the bodily 
eyes; and this god they hold in great reverence, as the per- 
petual fountain of all good t. 

SEVERAL nations in America alſo entertained the ſame 
belief of a creation ;. of which ſome inſtances might be given : 


but their opinions containing little curious, as to the origi- 


nal of things, we _— to avoid prolixity, choſen to omit 


them. 
So ux of the accounts we have given above will, no doubt, 


be taken by the generality of readers, to be very abſurd 


and ridiculous : but before they paſs an abſolute judgment, 


they are deſired to conſider the imperfection of philoſophy 


The Mo- 


in thoſe early times, and that the antients, as well Greeks 


as Barbarians, wrapped up and concealed their true doctrines, 


particularly thoſe concerning the origin of things, under the 
vails of ſymbols, ænigmas, an myſtical allegories » ; for 


which reaſon many things in the preceding accounts, which | 


may ſeem ftrange and fabulous, will not, perhaps, deſerve 
to be treated with all the contempt they muſt needs meet 
with, from thoſe who underſtand them in the obvious and 
literal ſenſe : nor, perhaps, is it poſſible for us, at this di- 


ſtanc of time, to give any tolerable explications of them; 
and therefore, omitting ſuch diſquiſitions, we have con- 


fined ourſelves to the bare hiſtorical narration. 
AND now we come to the only authentic and genuine 


ſaicaccount hiſtory of the creation; which has been left us by Moſes, 
/ thecrea- and carries with it all the marks of truth and probability, 


Lion. 


even though it be regarded only as a human compoſition, 


b Fx Libro Sinico de Natura, ibid. p. 13. * Lup. Froxs. 
apud Kircher. Chin. iliuftr. p. 142. » Vid. PRORN Ur, de 


Nat Deor. c. ult. CLEM. ALEXANDR, Strom. 5. p. 556. & 
BURNET. Archedl. I. 1. p. 89. &c. 


and 
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and ſeparate from divine authority : and it is to this pur- 


le. 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth *. 
The earth, after its immediate creation, was for ſome time 
a promiſcuous dark, fluid, and unformed chaos, or maſs of 
matter Y, which Gop, in the ſpace of fix days, diſpoſed 


and reduced into the preſent form of the world ; his ſpirit 
moving, or brooding over the ſurface of the water, or fluid 


matter to influence and aCtuate the ſame, 

THe firſt thing that appeared was light ; the ſeparation 
of which from the darkneſs was the work of the firſt day 2. 

THEN Gop made an expanſion ®* in the midſt of the 
waters, to divide the waters above from the waters below; 
which expanſion Maſes calls heaven: and this was the ſecond 
day's work b. 

On the third day, Gop . the earth to be drained, 
and the waters to be gathered together, chiefly into one 
great receptacle, or the ocean; whereupen the dry land 
appeared : after which the earth produced all ſorts of plants, 
herbs, and trees, bearing their ſeveral ſeeds and fruits, ac- 


| cording to their various kinds e. 


i HE fourth day Goo made the ſun and moon, and 
placed them in the heaven to illuminate the earth ; to di- 


ſtinguiſh between day and night, and divide the ſeveral ſea- | 


ſons of the year; the ſtars were alſo made. this day d. 

THE fifth day Gop created all the fiſhes, and inhabitants 
of the waters ; go alſo the fowls of the air, which were 
likewiſe produced out of the water *©* 


ON the ſixth day Gop made all the terreſtrial animals, the 


cattle, creeping things, and beaſts of the field. And luſt of . 


all he created man, forming his body of the duſt of the 


earth, and animating him with a living ſouls; and out of 
the man he made the woman, taking her out of his _ 


having firſt caſt him into a profound ſleep s. 


THis is the ſubſtance of what Moſes has delivered con- 


cerning the creation of the world ; which being ſhort, and 
rather ſuited to the capacities of the people he defigned to in- 


ſtruct, than written for the ſatisfaction of a philoſophic | 


x Genel. c. i. verſ. 1. IIb. verſ. 2. * Verſ 3,4, . This 


15 the true ſignification of the Hebrew yy and not Firmament, 
Which was taken from the Greek Interpretdors-., b Ibid. vert. 6, 
&c. e Verl. , &c. d Verl. 14, &c. Verl. 20, 
&c. fverl. 26. Cap. ii. verſ. 21, &c. 


enquirer, 
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enquirer, has leſt room for various explications, and the 
ſetting up of ſeveral very different hypotheſes. 

Ir may be expected, we ſhould ſay ſomething of the hy- 
potheſis of Mr. Des Cartes, though he has endeavoured ra- 
ther to form a fine ſyſtem of his own, than to explain the 
Maſaical deſcription, and reconcile it with philoſophy. He 


agrees with Epicurus, in making matter and motion the 


principles of nature; ſuppoſing, however, the being of a 


Gon, who both created the matter, and impreſſed the firſt 


empty, and therefore, when theſe round particles, by being 


motion upon it; but then, after this motion once begun, 


and the wheels ſet a going, he leaves this vaſt machine to the 
laws of mechaniſm, which affect all things, both celeſtial 
and terreſtrial, without any farther aſſiſtance from the firſt 
impreſſor b, after the following manner. | 

HE ſuppoſes, 1. That the matter of which the world is 
compoſed, being at firſt of one uniform nature, and infinitely 
diviſible, was actually divided into many particles of a mode- 
rate ſize, which had all ſuch a motion as is now found in the 
world. 2. That all theſe particles were not at firſt ſpherical, 


| becauſe many ſuch little globes, joined together, will not fill 


up a continued ſpace ; but that, of whatever figure they were 
at firſt, by their continual motion, and frequent occurſions 
againſt each other, their angles would be cut off, and _ 
become ſpherical. 3. He aſſerts, that there is no ſpace le 


Joined together, leave ſome intervals between them, he ſup- 


poſes, that there are other leſſer particles, ariſing from thoſe. 


angles that were cut off, which, by the force and celerity of 


their motion, will be divided into innumerable ftill leſs frag- 
ments, proper to fill up all the interſtices. 4. He ſuppoſes, 
that ſome of theſe fragments, taken from the angles of the 


ſpherical particles, will neceſſarily have very angular figures, 
and, upon that account, being not ſo fit for motion, will be 
apt to ſtick together, and transfer a great part of their motion 
to ſuch particles as are leſs, and conſequently move ſwifter. 
Theſe things being ſuppoſed, he proceeds to the formation of 
the world from his three elements, which conſiſt of the three 
ſorts of particles above-mentioned. The firſt element, 


Which is the ſybtile matter cut off from the angles of the 
greater particles, is that of the ſun and fixed ſtars, and 


ſuſceptible of a much quicker motion than the other two: 


the ſecond element conſiſts of the ſpherical particles them- 


ſelves, of which the heavens were made: the third element 


cConſiſts of thoſe angular particles which are leſs adapted to 


» Bak ER's Reflections on Learning, cap. 7. 
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motion, and thence proceeded the earth, planets, comets, 
and other ances of nature. | 


He ſuppoſes, that the ſolar ſyſtem is a vortex continually 
whirling round, whoſe matter (excepting the earth and 


planets) is very liquid and tranſparent, conſiſting altogether 
of the firſt and ſecond elements, and containing a greater 
quantity of the firſt, than is ſufficient to fill up the ſpaces 
between the particles of the ſecond. And fince all hodies 


which move circularly endeavour to recede from the centre of 


their motion, and the more thick and ſolid parts, ſuch as the 
particles of the ſecond element, are obliged to fly off with a 
greater force than the reſt ; the particles of the ſecond ele- 
ment muſt neceſſarily recede from the common centre, and 
approach one another, as much as their figure and motion 
will permit, After their interſtices therefore are filled up, 
the remaining matter of the firſt element takes the place left 


by the ſecond; by which means a maſs, or heap of the matter 


of the firſt element, ſettles, and is formed in the midſt of 
the vortex, which maſs we call the ſun *. Every one of 
the fixed ſtars he ſuppoſes likewiſe to be a fun, and the cen- 
tre of a vortex; and that the earth was originally ſuch a ſtar, 


_ Whoſe vortex was adjoining to that of the ſun ; but by de- 


grees it was covered over, or incruſted with ſpots, ariſing on 


its ſurface, like the ſcum on a boiling pot, which ftill in- 


creaſing, and growing thicker and thicker, the ſtar loſing 


its light and activity, and, conſequently, the motion of the 
celeſtial vortex about it growing more weak, languid, and 
unable to reſiſt the vigorous incroachments of the neighbour- 
ing vortex of the ſun ; it was at laſt drawn in, and wholly 


abſorbed by it, and forced to comply with its motion, and 


_ make one in the choir of the ſun's ſatellites l. 
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Bur this hypotheſis is liable to ſeveral objections, and O-¹i vun 


Cartes, and particularly the ſubtile matter of the firſt, have 
been ſhewn to be imaginary, and his vortices fictitious, and 
repugnant to the nature of things ; his ſuppoſition of a plenum 


is alſo evidently falſe, not to mention the abſurdities which 


follow his making of matter and ſpace, or extenſion, to be 


the ſame”. However, we cannot but think the eſſay of 


Vid. STILLINGFLEET, Orig. Sacrz. Ray on the Crea- 


tion. CarTEs11 Princip, Philoſ. part 3. $. 52. RoyuavuLTt. 


Phyſ. part 1. c. 21. k RonauLr. ibid. par. 2. c. 25. 
| Ray's Phyſico-Theol. Diſcourſes, Diſc. 3. c. 5. ſect. 3. 


Vid. Des CarrTes, Princip. Philoſ. part 4.4. 2. m Vid. 
NewrTon, Princip. I. 2. prop. 38, 40, 53, &c. Ejuſdem, Optic. 
p. 311, 342, &c. & Notas S. CLARKE ad RoHAUTTI Phyſ. 
part 1. c. 8, & 12. & part 2. c. 25, & © 
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ſome which abſolutely ruin it. The three elements of Des therete. 
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that philoſopher, who endeavoured to account for the for- 
mation of the world, in a certain time, from a rude matter, 
by the ſole continuation of a motion once impreſſed, and 
reduced to a few ſimple and general laws; or of others, who 
have ſince attempted the ſame, with more applauſe, from the 
original properties of matter, with which it was endued at- 
its creation, is ſo far from being criminal or injurious to 
Goo, as ſome have imagined, that it is rather giving a more 


ſublime idea of his infinite wiſdom. 


The Theory 
of Dr. 


Burnet. 


WIE cannot therefore excuſe ourſelves from repreſenting 
the theories of two very learned men of our age and nation ; 
one of whom has excelled in the richneſs of his ſtile and 
fancy, and the other in the ſtrength of parts and contri- 


VAnce. 


THE former of them, Dr. 3 omitting to ſpeak 


of the original of the univerſe, or even of the ſolar ſyſtem, 


as made long before the Moſaic creation , confines him- 
ſelf to the formation of the earth only, which he ſuppo- 
ſes to be done from a chaos, or confuſed maſs, conſiſting 


of the principles of all terreſtrial bodies, in this manner. 


He ſuppoſes, that the firſt change that would happen would 
be, that the heavieſt and groſſeſt parts would fink down- 
wards towards the middle of the maſs, ( for there he ſup- 


poſes the centre of its gravity) and being more and more 
compreſſed, would harden by degrees, and conſtitute the 


interior parts of the earth. That the reſt of the maſs, 
which ſwam above, would alſo be divided, by the ſame prin- 
ciple of gravity, into two orders of bodies, the one liquid 
like water, the other volatile like air: for the more fine 
and active parts, diſentangling themſelves by degrees from 
the reſt, would mount above them; and, having motion 
enough to keep them upon the wing, would play in thoſe 
open places, where they conſtitute that body we call air: 
that the other parts, being groſſer than theſe, and having a 

more languid motion, could not fly up ſeparate from one 
another, but ſettled in a maſs together undgr the air, upon 
the body of the earth, compoſing not only water, ftrict- 

ly fo called, but the whole maſs of liquid bodies belonging 
to the carth. That there being two chief kinds of ter- 
reſtrial liquors, thoſe that are oily and light, and thoſe 


that are lean and more earthy, like common water, which 


naturally ſeparate from one another when they come to ſettle, 


the more oily and light part of this maſs would conſequently 
get above the other, and ſwim upon it. He proceeds to ſup- 


Vid. Burner, Archzol, I. 2. c. 8. 
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poſe, that the air was, as yet, thick, groſs, and dark, there 
being abundance of terreſtrial particles ſwimming in it, after 
the groſſeſt were ſunk down; which by their weight made 
their way more ſpeedily: that the leſſer and lighter, which 


remained, would fink too, but more ſlowly, and in a longer 


time; ſo as in their deſcent they would meet with that oily 
liquor upon the face of the deep, or upon the watery maſs, 


which would entangle, and ſtop them from paſſing any far- 

ther; whereupon, mixing there with that unctuous ſub- 

ſtance, they compoſed a certain ſlime, or fat, ſoft, and 
light earth, ſpread upon the face of the waters. That this 


thin and tender orb of earth increaſed ſtill more and more, 
as the little earthy parts, that were detained in the air, could 
make their way to it, ſome having a long journey from the 


upper regions, and others, being very light, would float up 


and down a long while, before they could diſengage them- 


| ſelves and def ny but at length being all got thither, and 
5 and more with that oily liquor, they ſucked 


mingling m 
it all up, and were wholly incorporate together, and ſo be- 
gan to grow more ſtiff and firm, making both but one ſub- 
ſtance, which was the firſt concretion, or firm and conſiſtent 
ſubſtance that roſe upon the face of the chaos, and became 


at laſt an habitable earth, ſuch as nature deſigned it. And 
ſuch a body as this, he doubts not, would anſwer all the 
purpoſes of a riſing world; for what can be a more proper 


ſeminary for plants and animals, than a ſoil of this temper 


and compoſition ? a finer and lighter ſort of earth, mixed 


with a benign juice, eaſy and obedient to the action of the 
ſun, or what other cauſes were employed by the author of 
nature, for the production of things in the new made earth, 


and perfectly anſwering the antient deſcriptions of the pri- 


migenial ſoil, or ſlime. 

The form of this firſt earth, both external and internal, 
is eaſily conceived from the manner of its formation. As to 
the external form, it would be ſmooth, regular, and uni- 


form, without mountains and without a ſea. The internal 
form would conſiſt of ſeveral regions involving one another, 


like orbs about the ſame centre, or the ſeveral elements caſt 
circularly about each other; the water being entirely con- 


tained under the upper cruſt of the earth, which formed a 


wonderful vault, hanging above the deep, ſuſtained by 
nothing, but its 6wn meaſures and manner of conftruc- 
tion 9, 


o BuxxEr's Theory of the earth, I. 1. c. 5. & Archzo'. L 
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To confirm ſo new and ſurpriſing a repreſentation of the 
form of the firſt earth, and to prove it muſt have been dif- 
ferent from the preſent, he end-avours to ſhew, that if 
the earth had been always in the form it now bears, it would 


not have been capable of a deluge, which could not have 
been effected without ſuch an infinite maſs of water, as 


could neither be brought upon the earth, nor afterwards 


the central parts being repreſented by the yolk of the egg, 
the exterior region of the earth by the ſhell, and the abyſs 


Od jections 
thereto. 


any way removed from it? : and that the chaos, as a fluid 
body, would naturally and neceſſarily ſettle and caſt itſelf 
into a ſmooth ſurface, every where equidiſtant from its cen- 
tre, and not into a ſurface broken into ſo many irregulari- 
ties as our earth is; nor could it poſſibly imitate the cavi- 
ties, dens, and broken holes within it 4. And theſe reaſons 


he backs by authority of ſcripture, which plainly intimates a 
difference between the form, or conſtitution of the old world 


and of the preſent, by reaſon of which difference, that was 
ſubject to periſh by a deluge, as this is ſubject to periſh by 


a conflagration” ; beſides ſeveral paſſages, which ſeem to 


deſcribe the ſtructure of the antediluvian earth, as founded 


and eſtabliſhed on the waters, and ſet as an orb over the 


face of the deep © ; conformably to which, on the renova- 


tion, or reſtitution of nature to its primeval ſtate, the new 


earth will appear without a fea». To which he adds the 
teſtimony of antient tradition, that the world was oviform, 


' which was true of that original earth, not only in reſpect to 


its outward figure, but alſo to the inward compoſition of it ; 


of water by the white that lies under the ſhell*. The man- 


ner wherein he ſuppoſes this earth was ſupplied with water, 
will be taken notice of, when we come to conſider more 


particularly the ſtate of the antediluvian earth. 
SEVERAL objections have been made to the philoſophy of 
this gentleman's hypotheſis, as that his laws of gravitation 


ruin the whole contrivance ; becauſe if every thing ſubſid- 


ed according toits ſpecific gravity, the earth being heavier 


than the water, muſt neceſſarily place itſelf nearer the cen- 
tre, and ſo leave the waters to cover the face of the whole 


orb : that his fat, or oily liquid, to catch the terrene par- 
ticles as they deſcended, is but a weak expedient, becauſe 


it is impoſſible, that oil, or any other liquor, ſhould ſuſtain 


? idem, Theory, I. 1. c. 2. 4 bid. c. 4. 1 2 Pet. iii. 
5, 6, 7. [ Plal. xiv. 2. & cri. 6. © Prov. viii. 27. 
u Revel. xxi.1. * BuRNET, Theor, I. 1. cap. 5. & Tellur- 


Theor. ſacr. I. 2, c. 10. L 
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ſuch an immenſe heavy orb: that he has, without any rea- 
ſon, deprived the old world of the benefit and advantages of 
a ſea, mountains, and minerals : but the great misfortune 


is, that ſo coherent and ſurpriſing a ſcheme does not in ſe- 
veral particulars accord with the letter of the ſcripture, with 


which he has in many places taken great liberty, ſuppoſing 
that the ſacred books were not always to be ſo literally and 
naturally underſtood, as was generally believed hitherto. 
For conſidering the mean capacities of the Fews, which 
were not capable of ſuch points of philoſophic truths; con- 
ſidering the moſt antient ways of conveying (or rather con- 
cealing) ſublime theorems by parables, fables, and hiere- 
glyphics ; conſidering the ſcripture ſtile in ſome other caſes, 

very different from the preſent plain way of diſcourſe ; 


conſidering the main end of thoſe writings, the bene- 


fit of the moral world, ſeemed not to require a ftrict ad- 
herence to truth, in every circumſtance relating to the na- 


tural ; and conſidering laſtly, that all ages had endeavoured 
in vain to clear theſe points, according to the ſtrictneſs of 


the moſt obvious ſenſe, and that the greater improvements 
in philoſophy ſeemed only to render them ftill more unac- 
_ countable ; all theſe ts induced him to ſuppoſe, 
that the holy writers only ſecured the fundamental and ge- 
neral verities; involving the reſt under, and explaining the 
whole by a way of ſpeaking, which was myſtical and mytho- 


logical, rather popular than true ; and fitted more to the 


needs of men than the reality of things * 
THe other theoriſt, Mr. }/Þ:/fton, not onl 
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y ſhews a . Whiſ- 


greater regard to ſcripture, and has avoided many difficul- ton': T. 


ties, that were chargeable on the former; but proceeds on ory. 


more philoſophical principles: He firft lays down this propo- 
ſition, that the Moſaic creation is not a nice and philoſo- 
phical account of the origin of all things, but an hiſtorical 


and true repreſentation of the formation of our ſingle earth, 


out of a confuſed chaos, and of the ſucceſſive and viſible 
changes thereof each day, till it became the habitation of 


mankind : which he proves from the firſt words of Moſes, 


In the beginning GoD created the heaven and the earth, which 
_ plainly imply, that the creation of the univerſe out of no- 


thing, which we uſually ftile creation, was precedanequs to 


the fix days work; the hiſtorian immediately deſcending 


' thence to the chaos of our earth, to which he afterwards 


7 Vid. Kz111's Examinat. of Dr. Burnet's Theory. * Vid. 
BuznerT. Archzol. I. 2. c. 8. * WaisTon's new Theory of 
Ghe Earth. Diſc. of the Molaic creation, p. 3. 
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confines himſelf: mentioning, indeed, the making of the 
ſun, and other celeſtial bodies, to accommodate his narrative 


to vulgar apprehenſion, and make it complete; but chief 
to ſecure the Fews from the worthip of the hoſt of heaven b. 


He therefore ſuppoſes, that the ſun, moon, and ſtars were 


created before, and only made viſible and conſpicuous to the 
earth on the fourth day < : that the antient chaos, the origin 


of the earth, was the atmoſphere of a comet d, which is no 


other than a planet unformed, or in its primceval ſtate, placed 
in a very excentrical orbit ; to ſupport which propoſition he 


endeavours to ſhew, that the atmoſphere of a comet has 


thoſe ſeveral properties which are recorded of the antient 
chaos; that it has ſuch peculiar properties beſides, as lay a 
rational foundation for ſome of thoſe phanomena of our 
earth, which can ſcarce otherwiſe be philoſophically explain- 
ed, and that no other body, or maſs of bodies, now known, 
or cver heard of in the world, can ſtand in competition, or 
pretend to the ſame character, He proceeds to ſuppoſe, 
that the ſix days of the creation were equal to fix years ; a 


day and a year being one and the fame thing © before the fall 


of man, when the diurnal rotation of the earth about its 
axis, as he thinks, firſt began f: which ſuppoſition agrecs 
with the letter of Moſes, and the ſtile of ſcripture elſewhere, 
wherein a day often denotes a year; and allows a convenient 
ſpace for the works of creation, which appear to have been 
I:iſurely, regular, and gradual, without any precipitancy, 
or acceleration, by a miraculous hand on every occaſion ; | 
not to mention other arguments, drawn from the peculiar 


characters of the ſtate of nature before the fall, which will 


be obſerved hereafter. * 


On theſe foundations, Mr. I/hifton proceeds to account 


for the formation of the earth in this manner: That ſuch 
formation was not a mere reſult from any neceſſary laws of 
mechaniſm, independently on the divine power; but the 
Proper effect of the influence of interpoſition, and all along 


under the peculiar care of Gop, who not only created the 


matter of which the univerſe, and particularly the earth, 
was to conſiſt, out of a non-exiſtent ſtate, and endued it 
with its ſeveral properties and powers, but interpoſed more 


v Ibid. p. 4, c. bid. p. 24, & 4 Waisron's, 


Theory, B. II. p. 73. *EMPEDOCLES taught, that when 
mankind ſprang originally from the earth, the length of the day, 
by reaſon of the ſlownets of the ſun's motion. was equal to ten 
of our preſent months. PLuT. de Placitis Philoſ. I. 5. c. 18. 4 
ſurpriſing teſtimony to this purpoſe. i Wu1sToN's Theory, 


B. II. p. 85, &c. 
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particularly in the formation of the earth, by changing the 


courſe and orbit of the chaos into that of a planet, by imme- 
diately forming the ſe:ds of all animals and vegetables ; by 
ordering every diſtin day's work to be compleated in its 


proper period, that every thing ſhould follow in its own order 


and place; and principally in the creation of our firſt parents®. 


That at the time immediately preceding the fix days creation, 
the face of the abyſs, or ſuperior regions of the chaos, were 


involved in a thick darkneſs ; agreeably to the nature of a 
comet, which is repreſented as containing a central, ſolid, 
hot body, of many hundred, or thouſand miles in diameter, 


and beſides that, a f large, fluid, heterogeneous maſs, or 


congeries of bodies, in 4 very rare, ſeparate, and expanded 
condition, whoſe diameter was ten or eleven times as long as 
that of the central ſolid, which is the atmoſphere or chaos it- 
ſelf. But on the change of the comet's orbit from a very ex- 
centrical, to a moderately elliptical one, the commencing of 
the Moſaic creation, and the influence of the divine ſpirit, all 
things would begin to take their own places, and cach ſpecies 
of bodies rank themſelves according to the law of ſpecific gra- 
vity. By which method the maſs of denſe fluids, which com- 
poſed one part of the entire chaos, being heavier than the 
maſſes of earth, and water, and air, would ſink downwards 
with the greateſt velocity, and clevate thoſe maſſes encloſed 
among them upwards, which muſt diſtinguiſh the chaos into 
two very different and diſtinct regions ; the lower and larger 
| whereof would be a collection of denſe and heavy fluids, or a 


vaſt abyſs, immediately encompaſling the central ſolid ; the 


higher and leſſer would be a collection of earthy, watery, and 
_ airy parts confuſedly mixed, and encompaſſing the ſaid abyſs. 
And this he takes to be the ſtate of darkneſs; for the crowd- 
ing together of all thoſe opake corpuſcles, which before roved 
about the immenſe regions of the atmoſphere, muſt, by con- 
ſequence, exclude the rays of the ſun much more than be- 
fore h. 
 _Tain6s being in this ſtate, the viſible part of the firſt 

day's work was the production of light, or its ſucceſſive ap- 
pearance to all the parts of the earth; with the conſequent 
diſtinction of darkneſs and light, night and day, upon the 
face of it. And this was fected by the ſeparation of the 


upper and elementary chaos of earthy, watery, and airy cor- 


puſcles, into two ſomewhat different regions; the one a ſolid 
orb of earth, with conſiderable quantities of water in its pores 


the other an atmoſphere in a peculiar ſenſe, or maſs of the 


© Ibid. Book IV. p. 292, Wn. » Ibid. p. 307» &c. 
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| lighteſt earthy, with the reſt of the watery and airy particles, 
ſtill ſomewhat confuſedly mixed together. So that on this firſt 


day, or year of the creation, the earthy, or denſer parts, 
would take their places loweſt on the farface of the great 
abyſs, would ſettle in part into the ſame, and corfipoſe an orb 
of earth; and in its interſtices, and little cavities, all ſuch 


watery particles as were already in this region, or deſcended 


upon it before its confolidation, would be encloſed ; and that 
as far above the ſurface of the abyſs, as their quantity would 
enable them to reach. On this firſt day alſo, the upper re- 


gions of the chaos, now, in fome meaſure, freed from thoſe 


earthy and opake maſſes, which before excluded the fame, and 
cauſed the above-mentioned thick darkneſs, would, in ſome 
degree, admit the rays of the ſun. Now therefore that glo- 
rious emanation, light, would begin to appear on the face of 


the earth; and, by the annual motion, ſucceſſively illuminate 


the ſeveral parts of it, and confequently occaſion the viciſſi- 
tude of night and day. 95 5 

| THe viſible part of the ſecond day's work was the eleva- 
tion of the air, with all its contained vapours ; the ſpreading 
of it for an expanſum above the earth; the diſtinction thence 


ariſing of ſuperior and inferior waters; the former conſiſting 
of thoſe vapours raiſed and ſuſtained by the air; the latter of 


ſuch as either were encloſed in the pores, interſtices, and 


| bowels of the earth, or lay upon * ſurface thereof. The 
heat of the ſun, at the concluſion 


 ginning conſiderably to penetrate the ſuperior regions of the 


of the former day, be- 


chaos, and the lower earthy rata continuing to ſettle ſome- 


what cloſer together, the watery parts would ſubſide, and 
where they could get entrance, ſaturate their inward pores 


and vacuities, and the atmoſphere would free itſelf more and 


More from the heavieſt and moſt opake corpuſcles, and there- 
by become much more tenuous and clear than before. Where- 


upon, by the time the night, or firſt part of this ſecond day 
was over, and the ſun aroſe, the light and heat of that lumi- 


nary would more freely and deeply penetrate the atmoſphere, 
and become "uy ſenſible in theſe upper or airy regions; and 


conſequently vaſt quantities of vapours would be elevated and 
ſuſtained there, and ſo increaſe the quantities which were 
there already ; while in the mean time all the earthy cor- 
puſcles, incapable of rarefaction, and. with them all ſuch 
watery particles, as were fo near the earth that the ſun's pow- 


er could not ſufficiently reach them, were till ſinking down- 


wards, and the former increaſing the craflitude and bulk of 
i Ibid, p. 311, 


the 
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the ſolid earth, ind the latter, if the earth was too ſolid to 


admit them, as by this time it would probably be, flowing 


down apace, and covering all its ſurface with water. So that 
the expanſum, or firmament, which was this day ſpread out 


above the earth, was plainly the air; the ſuperior waters, all 


thoſe freſh ones, which, in the form of vapour, a nine or 
ten months heat of the ſun, with the aſſiſtance of the cen- 

tral heat, could elevate, and the air ſuſtain; beſides thoſe 
vaſt quantities of falt ones, which had never yet left thoſe re- 
gions: the inferior waters were thoſe which were not eleva- 


ted, but remained below in the bowels, or on the ſurface of 


the earth * | 
THE viſible parts of the third day's work were two; the 


former, the collection of the inferior waters, of ſuch as 


were now under the heaven, into the ſeas, with the conſe- 


quent appearance of the dry land; the latter, the production 


of vegetables out of that ground ſo lately become dry. In 
order to apprehend which, it muſt be conſidered, that the 
orb of the earth had been ſettling and fixing itſelf on the ſur- 


face of the abyſs, from the very beginning of the creation; 


and was by the coheſion of its parts grown ſolid, ſome time 


before all the lighter and temoter earthy parts were deſcended 
upon it, ſuppoſe by the end of the firſt day : by which means, 
and by reaſon of the different denſity and ſpecific gravity of 


its columns, it was ſettled into the abyſs in different degrees, 


and thereby became of an unequal ſurface, diſtinguiſhed into 


mountains, plains, and vallies; which things being ſuppoſed, 
at the concluſion of the preceding day, the air being crowded 
with vapours to a prodigious degree, in the night, or former 
part of this third day, the ſaid vapours muſt needs deſcend on 

the earth in vaſt quantities, leaving the air by degrees pretty 
free, and becoming of celeſtial, terreſtrial waters: theſe wa- 
ters being deſcended, by reaſon of the inequality of the 


_ earth's ſurface, and its ſolidity, muſt in ſome time have run 


down from the higher parts, by the declivities and hollows, 
into the loweſt vallies, and moſt depreſſed regions of all, and 
there compoſed the ſeas and lakes; ſo that in the morning, 


the entire face of the globe, which was before covered with 


. the deſcending waters, muſt be diſtinguiſhed into overflowed 
vallies, and extant continents. The dry land being now diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the ſeas, and juſt become moiſt and juicy, 


like the primitive ſlime ; on the ſun riſing, it was of all other 


the moſt fit ſeaſon for the germination of the feeds of vege- 


tables, and the growth of trees, herbs, and plants; for which 


* Ibid. p. 317, &c, 
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purpoſe, nine or ten months continual preſence of the fun 
was a time very proper and natural l. | 
Tux fourth day's work was the placing of the heavenly 
bodies, ſun, moon, and ſtars, in the expan/um, or firmament; 


that is, the rendring of them viſible and conſpicuous on the 


face of the earth: together with their ſeveral aſſignations to 
their reſpective offices there. For though the light of the 
ſun, penetrated the atmoſphere, in ſome fort the firſt day, and 
in the ſucceeding ones had very conſiderable influence upon 


it, yet it is by no means to be ſuppoſed, - that his body was 
viſihle all that while; the air, even at this day, being not at 


all times ſs clear, as to render it diſcernible by us, though 
we are at the ſame time ſufficiently ſenſible of his force and 
influence in the conſtant productions of nature. But on the 
coming on of this fourth day, and the ſun's abode below the 
horizon for two or three months, thoſe vapours which were 


raiſed the day before, muſt fall downwards, and ſo, before 


the approach of the morning, leave the air in the grearct 


_ clearnefs and purity imaginable, and permit the moon firſt, 
and then the ſun, moſt plainly to appear, and be conſpicu- 
ous to the earth. This fourth day therefore is the time, 


when both theſe heavenly bodies, though in being before, 


| yet ſo as to be wholly ſtrangers to a ſpectator on earth, were 
rendred viſible: the whole inanimate world, with its vege- 


table produQtions, being now complete, according to the tra- 
dition of the Chineſe ® inhabiting Formoſa, and other iſlands, 


who hold, that the world, when firſt created, was without 


form, or ſhape; but, by one of their deities, was brought to 
its full perfection in four years u. rg Cs 
TRE production of the fiſh and fowl out of the waters, 


with the benediction beſtowed on them, in order to their pro- 
pagation, was the work of the fifth day, which was a very 


proper time for their introduction. The terraqueous globe be- 


ing now become habitable, both to the ſwimming and volatile 


animals; and the air clear, and ſo penetrable by that com- 


plete heat of the ſun, which was requiſite to the generation 
of ſuch creatures; thoſe ſeeds, or little bodies of fiſn and 


fowl, which were contained in the water, (or moiſt fruitful 


lime of kin to it) were now expoſed. to the kindly warmth of 


the ſun, and the conſtantaſupply of a moſt. gentle and equal 
heat from beneath ; being neither. diſturbed by any ſudden 
alteration of the air from winds, nor by the agitations of 
tides, which in thoſe ſmall ſeas, and in the abſence of the di- 


| 1 Thid. p. 320, Kc. n Atlas Chinenſ. part. 2. p. 46. 
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urnal rotation were imperceptible and gradual : which ſeeds 
being invigorated with the divine benediction, became now 
prolific ; and a numerous ofi-ſpring of the ſwimming and vo- 
latile kind aroſe, whereby the two fluid elements, air and wa- 
ter, became repleniſhed with thoſe firſt pairs, which were en- 
abled to propagate their ſpecies o. 

THE fixth day's work was the production of all the . 
trial, or dry-land animals. 'The brute beaſts were produced 
out of the earth ; after which the body of Adam was formed 
of the duſt of the groun'! ; and by the breath of life, breathed 
into him in a peculiar manner, he became a living ſoul : and 
ſome time after, on the ſame dav, he was caſt into a dee 
ſleep, and Eve was formed of a rib taken from his ſide. The 
earth being now grown more ſolid and dry, and the air fully 
clear and fit for reſpiration, and the other diſpoſition of exter- 

nal nature being ſubſervient, it was a proper ſeaſon for the ge- 
neration of the land-animals, and the introduction of the 
nobleſt of them, man t. | 

Tuls is the ſubſtznce of the latter theory, wherein, a- Objefion! 

mong many ingenious and probable ſolutions, there are 1% Mr. 
ſome ſuppoſitions, which have ben tag too bold and Whiſton's 
precarious. Theory. 

IT has been objefted, that he is probably miſtaken as to the 

extent of the Moſaic creation ; it being pretty certain, that 
the moon was formed at that time, or at leaſt placed in its 
orbit, and made to turn round the earth; for no comets have 
any ſecondary planets : ſo that ſomething more muſt be intend- 
ed by Moſes, than the bare rendring the moon viſible; and 
the word made, being equally applied both to ſun and moon, \ 
it is ſuppoſed, it ought in both places to be taken in the ſame, | | 
that is, a literal ſenſe, | 
THE atmoſphere of a comet could not, it has been thought, 
| have been the primitive chaos, being not an obſcure, but a 
bright pellucid fluid, which is a conſequence of the intenſe 
heat of the central ſolid ; and becauſe the greateſt part of 
the bodies which compoſe the upper Atratum of the earth, 
would have been vitriied on the comet's near approach to 
the ſun, and fo very improper for the formation of the 
8 

THAT the diurnal rotation of the earth did not commence 
till after the fall, ſo that till that time days and years were 
exactly the lame, has been held a paradox ; conſidering the 

_ prodigiovs cold, that muſt be occaſioned by the total abſence 
or the ſun for one half of the year, and the intenſe beat, that 


o Ibid. p. 328. ? Tbid. * 329, &. ( 
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muſt enſue upon its continual ſhining upon it for the other ; 
which immoderate degrees of heat and cold muſt be pernici- 
ous to the antediluvian plants and animals, unleſs their bodies 
were of a very different conſtitution from what they are now. 
Nor can there be any neceſſity to lengthen a day into a year, for 
the ſake of a gradual and regular formation of things, without 
precipitance, or acceleration, where an Almighty Agent is 
acknowledged to be concerned 1. Bo pL 
IT may not therefore be amiſs, laying all hypotheſes aſide, 
briefly to propoſe ſuch an explication of the coſmogony, as 
may be moſt agreeable both to reaſon and the letter of ſcrip- 
ture, | g . | | | 
Anp firſt, it is conceived, that the Moſaic creation is 


ſaic creati- neither to be extended to the whole univerſe, nor yet con- 


on ex- 


plained. 


| his account of their reduction into the preſent ſyſtem, inform, 
us, that the earth, in particular, was at firſt in an unformed 


fined to the terreſtrial globe alone ; the middle opinion, that 
it included the ſolar ſyſtem, and that only, ſeeming the moſt 
probable, from the near ſimilitude and relation the ſeveral 
planets in that ſyſtem bear to one another, and their having. 
the fame common centre and luminary ; fo that though cho 
hiſtorian chiefly regards the earth in his whole narration, yet 
there is reaſon to preſume, that the other planets were formed 
ia the ſame manner, and in the ſame time, as the earth, of 
ſo many particular chaotic maſſes. 

Moss, after the general aſſertion, that both heaven and 
earth were originally made by Gop, and before he begins 


and defart ſtate, when, as a thing preparatory to the work, 
the ſpirit of Gop moved upon the face of the waters; by 
which ſpirit ſome underſtand the third perſon in the bleſſed 


Trinity, others, that plaſtic nature*, which was ſubſervient 
to him on this occaſion, or ſome other emanation of the di- 


vine power-; which it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe moved the cha- 
otic maſs, whoſe ſurface was covered with water, or other 
fluid matter, and impregnated it with ſeveral kinds of vital 
influence, preparing every part to receive the intended diſpo- 

fition, order, and life, 8 | ye 


4 Vid. Ke1tLt's Remarks on Mr. Whiſton's Theory. The 


original word Nj is allowed not neceſſarily to ſignify a creation, 


or production out of nothing: yet as the Hebrew tongue has no 


other word to expreſs ſuch a creation, it is moſt likely Moſes uſes 
it here in that ſenſe. 


| Intell. Syſt. p. 148. Vet others by this ſpirit of Gep underſtand 


 GroTivs, &c. *© Dr. CunrworTH's 


no more than a violent wind, which they ſuppoſe was ſent to dry 
up the waters. Chal. paraphraſe, Daus ius, &c, | 


THINGS 


Or, Creation of the Wo RI p. 
THriNnGs being in this ſtate, the confuſed ſtagnating parts 
of matter began to range themſelves in order; and the groſſer 


parts ſubſiding, the lighter and more tenuous mounted up, by 
which means the atmoſphere being in ſome degree cleared, the 


luminous rays of the ſun began to pierce it, and cauſed an im- 


perfect and glimmering light, F + ſufficient partly to diſpel the 
before total darkneſs, and to diſtinguiſh day from night. And 
this account of the light, which — on the firſt day, is 
much more reaſonable than to ſuppoſe the ſubſtance of the 
ſun, much leſs the fixed ſtars were then extracted from the 
chaos u; becauſe more than ninety nine parts in an hundred 
of the matter of the univerſe, are fiery corpuſcles, and if they 
were included at firſt in the chaos, it could not poſſibly have 
been dark or caliginous. Nor is it probable, that even the 
terrene matter of the planets was taken from the Moſaic 
chaos, not only becauſe it is expreſly called the earth, but be- 
cauſe ſuch an imagination is directly overthrown by the now 
undoubted property of the univerſal gravitation of matter ; 
not to mention the falſe ſuppoſition, which muſt in that caſe 
be made, of the earth's being the centre of the world *. To 
account for this day's light, before the ſun is faid to be made, 
there is no occaſion to recur to the ſuppoſition of its being 
either the divine Shechinah?,] or any more than a temporary 


light, occaſioned by the rapid motion communicated by GoD : 


to a portion of matter . 

THe ſecond day, the expanſe, or air, called by Me ſes 
heaven, was perfected, being now freed from the groſs ter- 
rene particles which before crowded it, and made capable of 


ſupporting clouds and aqueous vapours, which were the ſupe- 
rior waters, as thoſe on the earth were the inferior“. By the 


waters above the firmament cannot be underſtood the plane- 
tary waters Þ, for the reaſons given above; and the notion, 
the old chriſtian fathers had of ſuper- ce leſtial waters, is per- 
fectly groundleſs. 

TRE former part of the third day's work was to gather the 
waters, which before covered the face of the earth, into ſeas 
and lakes, that the dry land might appear. How this was ef- 
fected is not eaſy to determine, That Gop himſelf ſhould 
raiſe the mountains, and hollow the channels of the ſea for 
this purpoſe, appears not a Latte indecent ; ; for which reaſon 

u Which is the opinion of Dr. 1 and 1 "hs his 
Conferevce with a Theiſt, Vol. I. Part 1. * Vid. WaisTON, 
of the Moſaic Creation, p. 35, & J The notion of ABRa- 
VANEL. z Vid. Sun ix, Diſſert. P. 2. = GRor ius, &c. 
5 This i is Dr. N ICHOL Ls's interpretation, ubi ſupra. 
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ſome have ſuppoſed, the mountains might have been thrown 
up by the force of a ſubterraneous fire, or flatus, in the ſame 
manner as earthquakes are now cauſed © : but the more philo- 
ſophical opinion is, that they were occaſioned by the different 


denſities of the ſeveral columns of the earth, when its ſurface 
was firſt formed, ſome ſinking lower into the abyſs than others; 
for it is more than probable, that the mountainous columns 


are much hollower and lighter than the other, notwithſtand- 
ing the vulgar opinion to the contrary 4. The latter part of 
this day's work was the produCtion of vegetables, which were 


deſigned as food for the future animals. But how great ſoever 


we ſuppeſe the faxcundity of the primigenial earth to be, it is 


| ſcarce to be imagined, that trees and plants could arrive at full 

growth, and bear their ſeveral fruits and ſeeds in ſo ſhort a 
| ſrace as a day, without the aſſiſtance of a ſupernatural power: 
and as God is on all hands allowed to have formed the ſeeds of 
thoſe vegetables, it may not, perhaps, be wrong to attribute 


their ſudden maturation alſo to his interpoſition ; though it be 


well known, how much vegetation may be helped and for- 


warded by art, even at this day, of which there have been 


ſome ſurpriſing inſtances, and much more might be expected 


from nature in that vigorous ſtate. 


Ox the fourth day the two great lights, the ſun and the 
moon, are ſaid to have been made and placed in the heaven. 


It muſt not, however, be ſuppoſed they were then firſt created, 


or aſſigned to their reſpective orbs ; for the ſun was not only 


in being from the beginning of the Moſaic creation, but had 


all along great influence on the earth, its light and heat gra- 


dually increaſing, and influencing the earth and its produc- 
tions with greater power, as the air became from time to time 
more and more pure and defæcated; and the moon, as well as 


the other planets, kept pace with the earth in its formation; 


but only, that the bodies of thoſe luminaries, which had been 


hid from the earth till the fourth day, when the air was per- 
fectly freed from the heterogeneous particles, and the vapours, 


which before obſcured it, did then firſt appear to the earth, 
and viſibly begin to perform their ſeveral offices. The ſtars 


_ allo are for the ſame reaſon ſaid to be made on that day; tho” 
the plancts, as we have ſaid, were forming before; and the 
Hxcd ſtars were no part of this creation*®. . 


© Ray on the creation, and Biſhop PATRICK in his Commenta- 


ries. d See Wy1sToN's Theory, Book II. p. 82. Dr. NicuoLLs 


{ubi ſupr:) ſupports the opinion of the creation of other worlds, 
or Syſtems before ours, by a criticiſm on the Hebrew words JN) 


in 


Oo 
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AFTER the formation of the inanimate world, Moſes pro- 
ceeds to the formation of animals, and he begins with fiſhes 
and fowls, which were both produced, on the fifth day, out 
of the waters in great numbersf. And as the original of fifh 
and volatiles was from the ſame element, ſo there is ſuppoſed 
to be ſome congruity in their nature, being both oviparous, 
and their motions of ſwimming and flying ſomething alike. 

In the former part of the fixth and laſt day, the terreſtrial 
animals were produced out of the earth. 

THE manner of the original formation of plants and ani- 
mals, in which the wiſdcm of the creator principally appears, 
has never been accounted for by any philoſopher with an, 
tolerable ſucceſs ; matter and the laws of motion having no- 
thing at all to do i in theſe things, whatever they have in the 
- inanimate part of the world. How ridiculous and groundleſs 
thoſe hypotheſes are, which make thera to be produced from 
the earth, ſuppoſed ever fo fruitful, by the influence and heat 
of the i appears from the late diſcovery made in philoſo- 


phy, that there is no ſuch thing as equivocal generation of 


any the meaneſt animal, or plant; the ſun, and earth, and 
water, and all the powers of nature in conjunction, being 
able to do nothing at all, towards the E of any thing 
endued with ſo much as even a vegetative life *, It muſt be 
therefore neceſſarily allowed, that Gop himſelf, or ſome a- 
gent impowered by him, actually formed both plants and ani- 


mals, making uſe of the earth and water, as the matter only 


whereof he conſtituted their parts. But whether theſe firſt 
vegetative and ſenſitive creatures were created in their ſeeds 
only, (which contain the plants and animals themſelves in 
little) and diſperſed over the ſuperficial part of the land and 


(in Geneſ. i. 16.) which ſignify together auith ; and thence con- 
cludes, that by Moſes's text the moon was to rule the night and, 
or together with the ſtars, which ſhine then only ; the word: he 
made being interpolated in our tranſlation. By the ſtars coming in 
ſo abruptly in this place, ſome have been ready to think, thoſe 
words were added ſince Meſes's time, or crept into the text from a 
marginal annotation, made to obviate an objection from idolaters, 


Of the for- 
mation of 
* plants and 
animals. 


that the ftars were not made. f Let the waters bring forth abun- 


| dantly the moving creature that hath life, and fowl, &c. Genel. i. 
20. But afterwards it is ſaid, that Gop formed the fowls of the air 
- out of the ground, Genef. ii. 19. The Jews teconcile this, by 
ſuppoſing, that they were formed out of both elements mixed, 
viz. out of ſoft ooze. But Ca Lurr (in his commentary) lays, 
the firſt paſſage may be rendred, ard let the fowl fly, cc. Dr. 
Crarxe's Demonſtration of the being and attributes of _ 


** 


water, 
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water, which had power given them to hatch and bring them 
forth; or whether they were created in their full ſtate of 
perfection, ſeems not eaſy to decide. It has been thought by 
ſome modern philoſophers, that Gop at firſt created only two 
of each ſpecies of animals, from which all the reſt proceeded 
by generation : to ſupport which opinion, they obſerve, that 
there was but one man and one woman created, and at the 
deluge but two of. each kind (of unclean beaſts) were pre- 


ſerved in the ark. But it ſeems more conſonant to ſcripture, 
that e number of every kind were formed at firſt: we 

ured, the aquatic creatures and fowls were brought 
forth abundantly ; and plants, having no locomotive power, 


Are 


muſt neceſſarily have been created diſperſedly all the world 
over. There has been alſo a farther queſtion moved concern- 
ing the creation of animals, viz. whether all animals, that 
already have been, or hereafter ſhall be, were at firſt actual- 
ly created by Gop ? or whether he hath given to each kind 


of animals ſuch a power of generation, as to prepare matter, 


and produce new individuals in their own bodies? and it 


| ſeems to be the moſt reaſon able opinion, that Gop did him- 
ſelf, at firſt, actually create all the individual animals that e- 


ver were, or ever ſhall be; and that there is no ſuch thing 
as any production of new ones. For what were that but a 


creation of ſuch indiyiduals ? and what did Gop at the firſt 


creation more than, if this be true, we ſee every day done; 
that is, produce a new animal out of matter, which itſelf pre- 


pares ? all the difference is, that Gop does that in an inſtant, 


which the creature muſt take time to do. Beſides, the parent 
animal cannot be the agent, or efficient in the generation, 
or forming and nouriſhing of the foetus, becauſe that is a 
work of art and reaſon, which brute creatures are not en- 
dued withal ; nor indeed does man himſelf underſtand any 


thing of the proceſs of generation in himſelf. Again, it is 


moſt probable, if not certain, that moſt animals have in them 
from the beginning, the ſeeds, or eggs, of all the young they 
| ſhall afterwards bring forth; which when ſpent and exhauſted, 
the creature becomes barren : the females of all yiviparous 


quadrupeds being brought forth with their tees, or ovaria ; 
and all birds formed with their ovary, or egg-clufter, con- 


taining the ſeeds of all the eggs they ſhall ever lay. Now 


had the creature a power of producing new ones, what need 


was there, that there ſhould be ſo many at firſt formed in 
them; Whereupon theſe philoſophers argue thus; Let us 
ſuppoſe, God did at firſt create two animals, a male and a 
female: the female muſt be created with its ovaries, which 
(as we have ſaid) contain ſo many ſeeds, or eggs, as the crea- 

I | | ture 
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ture ſhould ever bring forth young. So it is clear, that not 
only the firſt pair, but the firſt generation of animals were 
actually created. Again, this generation, from their firſt ap- 
pearance, had each of them (that is the females) its ovarza, 
containing in like manner, the ſeeds of its future off- ſpring; 
ſo that this ſecond generation was alſo created in the firſt. 
The ſame may be demonſtrated of the third and feurth ; and 
ſoon of all the generations thrat ſhall be, as long as the world 
ſhall laſt b. | 


5. SF - FP Qs WY. Y FRY as -* 


| WHEN the creation had proceeded thus far, and every The creati- 
© ding, that could be ſubſervient to man, or advance his fe- on of man, 
licity, was compleated ; he, who was to be the lord of all, 1 
| and for whoſe fake the whole was framed, was brought into 
; the world, being created in a ſolemn and immediate manner 
. by Gop himſelf', after a conſultation, as it were of the holy 
Trinity *, every Perſon wherein may juſtly be preſumed to 

5 e have 


8 D Ray's Phyſico- Theological Diſcourſes, chap. 4. Mr. 
Wulsrox, Conceiving it unfit and impoſſible for the divine na- 
ture of the Father to be ſo much, and in ſuch a manner, con- 

| cerned with thc corporeal world, and the finful race of mankind, 

| is of opinion, that the fame divine perſon, who was afterwards 

| frequenly converſant on earth, gave the law on mount Sinai, and 

took the title, adoration, and, to others, incommunicable name 
of the Gop of Jael; and who at laſt was incarnate, and died, 
and ſtill makes interceſſion for us with the Father, and will judge 
the world at the laſt day; was actually and viſibly on earth ina 
human ſhape, and truly and really employed in this creation of 
the world, ſo frequently aſcribed to him in the holy ſcriptures, 
and particularly in this formation of man. Vide his Theory, 
Book IV.p. 330. * Genel. i. 26. Moſt of the modern ex- 
poſitors take the plural number here uſed, Let us make, &c. to be 
no more than a majeſtic form of ſpeech, as princes now uſe. The 
ewwifh doctors are of opinion, that this deliberation was real, and 
held with ſuch angelical beings as Gop might employ in the | 
work of man's creation: and on this occaſion tell the following | 
ſtory ; That, as Moſes was writing his book by Gop's appoint- | 
ment, and theſe words came to be dictated, he made ſome diffi- 
culty to ſet them down, crying out, O Lord, wwouldft chou then lead 
| men into error, and make them doubt of the doctrine of the unity ? 
whereupon Gop anfwered, I command thee to write, and if any 4 
will err, let them err. Bereſhit Rabba. Philo the Few ſays, the 
true reaſon of this expreſſion is known to Gop only; yet he con- 
jectures, that man alone, of all creatures, being capable of the 
contraries of virtue and vice; the creation of ſuch a mixed being 
was partly proper, and partly improper for Gop himſelf, who 
therefore here beſpeaks his coadjutors, that what is irreprehenſible 
in 
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have been peculiarly concerned in the production of that be- 
ing, which was to bear the image of Gop, and be made ca- 
pale, in ſome degree, of his immortalit 7). 
Max then was, by a divine power, created on the ſixth 
day, after the terreſtrial animals had been produced ; his body 
was formed out of the duſt of the ground |, whence he had 
the name of Adam w, and his ſoul immediately infuſed into 
him by his creator ; in which better and immortal part more 
evidently conſiſted that image, or reſemblance of Gop, where- 
in he is ſaid to have been made". The woman was formed 
alſo on the ſame day o, out of the fide? of the man, who 


had been caſt into a deep ſleep for that end 1. And this origi- 


nal, it is to be ſuppoſed,” was choſen, to conciliate the ſtrict- 
er love and union between them; the fide being alſo the 
moſt proper part to denote that equality with the man, for 
which the woman was deſigned ; whereas if ſhe had been ta- 
ken from the head r, it might have argued ſome intended ſu- 
periority, or if from the lower parts, the contrary. From 
what Adam ſaid on his firſt ſight of the woman, that ſhe was 
bone of his bone, and fieſh of his fleſh, it appears, he well knew 

whence ſhe was formed ; whether he was ſenſible of the paſt 
operation, or had it otherwiſe revealed to him, as probably it 
was in a viſion as he ſlept. Beſides Eve, it is pretended by 


in the actions, or will of man may be attributed to Gop, and 


what is otherwiſe, to his ſubordinate agents. De mundi opificio, | 


J 8 : | | | 

'1 Genef. ii. 79. » MIR Adamab in Hebrew fignifies Earth, 
but more properly, as is jaid, a fort of red earth, or clay, from 
the root PEN to be red. Ludo 


Adama, i. e to be pleaſant or delightful, which epithets are a- 
tributed to the earth for its amenity, and might be to the firſt man 
for his beauty. But this name of Adam, it muſt be obſerved, 
is an appellative, rather than a proper name, and includes even 


both the ſexes, Ibid. According to ſome of the Perfian Mages 


(but not the more orthodax) the firſt human pair were named 
Miſha and Miſbana. Hype, Hit. rel. vet. Perſ. c. 10. u Ge- 
. „ „ o Ibid. 1. 27. The original 
word, which ſtrictly ſigniſies a ib, may be alſo tranſlated fide, as 
it is all along by the Septuagint. 4 Genel. ii. 21. r Which 
ſome have imagined. Vid. St. RomuAaLn,. Abrege du Treſor 
Chronolog. Tom. I. p. 35 ( Some Rabbers ridiculouſly fancy, 
that Gop at firſt made Adam with a tail, but finding it leſſened 
the beauty of his workmanſhip, he reſolved to cut it off; how- 
ever, he made it ſerve for the matter whereout he formed the firſt 
woman. Vid. BakxToLoccii Biblioth. Rabbin. Tom. I. p. 
69. | | od 
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ſome Rabbins; that GoD made another woman out of the 
earth named Lilith, of whom the Fews relate many ſtories *. 

Tnar the firſt pair were created in an adult and perfect Traditions 
ſtate, immediately capable of the full exerciſe of their natural “ ning 
powers and faculties, is not to be doubred : nor is it to be 40 Je, 
imagined, but that they both came out of their maker's hands 
in the greateſt perfection both of body and mind u. But we 
muſt not hence entertain thoſe extravagant opinions, whach 

- ſome have held in thoſe reſpects. The Talmudiſts ſay, that 
Adam reached from one end of the earth to the other, when 
firſt created, but that when he had ſinned, Goo ſqueezed his 
ſtature to an hundred ells * : though others ſuppoſe this was 
done at the requeſt of the angels, who were terrified at his gi- 
gantic ſize, and that Gop till left him nine hundred cubits 
high ? ; and that was not a great deal too much, if he waded 
through the ſea into our continent, after his expulſion from para- 
diſe, which, as ſome imagine, was ſeparated from this world 
by the ocean. The Mabammedans alſo have a tradition from 
their prophet, that Adam was as high as a tall palm-tree?; 
but this would be too much in proportion, if that were really 
the print of his foot, which is pretended to be ſuch, being 
ſomewhat above two ſpans long, on the top of a mountain in 
the iſland of Ceylon, thence named Pico de Adam ; and too lit- 
tle, if Eve were of ſo enormous a ſize, as is ſaid, that when her 
head lay on one hill near Mecca, her knees reſted on twoothers 
in the plain, about two muſket-ſhots aſunder d. Ihe beauty beauty, 
of Eve. is ſaid to have been ſo extraordinary, that the prince of 
the angels fell in love with her, which occaſioned his falle: 
and to give as charming an idea of Adam's perſon, ſome have 
imagined, that Go p, at his creation, cloathed himſelf with a 
human body ſuperlatively beautiful, and by that model formed 
the body of Adam ; which apparition was the firſt prelude of 
the incarnation d: and what is yet more wonderful, Adam 
all the while looked on, and ſaw his maker, in that lovely 
form, — limb e. Nor have the gifts of his mind 2 knows 

EARPE. 

t Vid. st. Rou uA LD, ubi hives He torcozx, Hiſt. pa- 
triarch. Tom. I. p. 112. Vid. Pay1tox. Jud. de mundi 
opificio, p. 31. * TALMUD, in libr. Sanhedrim. Vid. 
Ba RTOLOceII Biblioth Rabbinic. Vol. I. p. 65, 66. = BA R- 
CEPHA, in tract. de Paradiſo, cap. 14. 2 YaHYa, Com- 


ment. in Koran. d Moxconis, Voyages, n 


&C. © Vid. BaxToLoce. ubi ſup. p. 322. 4 Evevu- 
BIN. in Coſmopœia, apud Salian. Annal. Tom. I. p. 106. The 
latin terms are, Cum fingeretur homo, manus Aan divinas aſpexit 
ambroſioſgue 2 illos, pulcherrima r corpus Jauz fimgentta, 
fingaloſque artus 2. . ibid. | 

| een 
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been leſs magnified than his ſtature and beauty: ſome Rabbintt 
have been contented to equal him with Moſes and Solomon ; o- 
thers aſſert, that hew as maſter of every ſcience and art; that he 
knew more the firſt day of his creation, than any other by the 
experience of a long life“; nay, that he ſurpaſſed the angel 
themſelves in knowledge h: allegorically interpreting what i 
ſaid of his ſtature's reaching from one end of the world to the 

© other, of the extent of his underſtanding *. 

Fuppoſcd, Bur it is ſtill more groundleſs and extravagant to ſuppoſe, 
by /ome, to as ſeveral Rabbins have done, that Adam's body was created 
bave been double, male on one fide, and female on the other, being 
created joined together by the ſhoulders, the heads looking directly 
double. contrary ways: and that Gon, when he had made Eve, had 
no more to do than to ſplit this body in two kx. Others join 
them by their ſides, and ſay, the male body was on the right, 


while the other did the ſame to him with her right. Theſe 
dreams are ſufficiently refuted by the text of Moſes. It may 

Of the not however be fmproper to add a word of the Hermaphrodites, 
Androgy- or Androgynes, of which Plato has ſaid ſo much : they were 
nes of Pla- bodies which had the two ſexes, with four arms, four legs, 
0. and two faces on one neck, turned one towards the other. 
This duplicity of numbers gave them a prodigious ſtrength, 

and conſequently inſpired them with great inſolence, and they 

thought of no leſs than making war againſt the gods: who. 

{ conſulting on means to bring them to reaſon, the advice of 

Jupiter was approved, and that was, to ſplit them in two; 

which being done, each part ſtill preſerved a ſtrong inclination 


t Apud Rivini Serpent Seduct. p. 50. * Vid. SaLtan. 
ubi ſup. p. 107, 113. n To prove this, they pretend to al- 
ledge the teſtimony of Gop himſelf. They ſay, that the angels 
having ſpoken of man with jome contempt, when Gop conſulted 
them about his creation, Gop made anſwer, that the man was 
wiſer than they; and to convince them of it, he brought all 
kinds of animals to them, and aſked them their names; which they 
not being able to tell, he put the ſame queſtion to the man, who 
named them one after another ; and being aſked his own name, 
and Gop's name, he anſwered very juſtly, ' and gave Gop the 
name of Jenovan, Rivin. Serpent. Seduct. p. 56. This ſtory 


+ Tbid. p. 49, &c. * Vid. HEIDE ER. Hiſt. Patriarch. Tom. 
T. p. 85. which author. attributes this opinion to two famous Rab- 


monides (in More Nevoch. p. 2. cap. 30.), who yet rather ap- 
prove a differeat ſentiment, | 
| Sp „ | | to 


, 


7 


which embraced the other round the neck with his left hand, | 


has been adopted by Mohammed in his Koran, cap. 2. ver. 30, &c. 


bins, Manaſſes Ben Iſrael {in Conciliat. in Geneſ.) & Moſes Mai- 
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to unite itſelf to the other, and this was, according to him, 


the original of love. 


1 


Tas Mohammedans have ſeveral peculiar traditions about _ 
the creation of Adam. They ſay, that the angels Gabriel, med 


Michael, and Iſrafil, were ſent by GoD, one after another, 
to fetch for that purpoſe ſeven handfuls of earth from different 


traditions 
concerning 
the creati- 


depths, and of different colours; (whence ſome account for the „ of man. 


various complexions of mankind m) but the earth being ap- 
prehenſive of the conſequence, and defiring them to repreſent 
her fear to Gop, that the creature he deſigned to form would 
rebel againſt him, and draw dow his curſe upon her, they re- 


turned without performing GoD's command ; whereupon he 


ſent Axrail on the ſame errand, who executed his commiſſion 
without remorſe ; for which reaſon Go p appointed him to ſe- 
parate the fouls from the bodies, being therefore called the an- 


gel of death. The earth he had taken was carried into Arabia, 
to a place now between Mecca and Tayef, where, being firſt 


kneaded by the angels, it was afterwards formed by Gop him- 
ſelf into a human form, and left to dry for the ſpace of forty 
days, or, as others ſay, as many years; the angels, in the in- 


terim, often viſiting it, and Eblis (afterwards the devil) 
among the reſt: but he, not contented with looking on it, 


kicked it with his foot till it rung, and knowing Gop de- 


ſigned that creature to be his ſuperior, took a ſecret reſolution 


never to acknowledge him as ſuch. After this, Gop ani- 


mated the figure of clay, and endued it with an intelligent 


ſoul; and when he had placed him in paradiſe, formed Eve 


out of his left ſide n. : 


Taz firſt human pair, according to the Phoenician Te Phces 


tradition, were begotten, or generated by the wind Colpias, clan tra- 


and his wife Baau, which is interpreted night o; that is, by a tion. 


hollow 


_ T' PLar. in ſympol. pag. 1185. Ed. Francof. 1602. m Ar, 
TRgAuEDT, from a tradition of Abu Muſa al Aſhari. n KnonD 


Amir, JAaLLAaLo'Dpbin, Comment, in Koran, &c. Vid. D'Her- - 


BEL. Biblioth. Orient. p. 55. 0 SANCMONIATHO, apud 
Eusesn. de Prep. Ev. I. 1. c. 10. As to the words Colpias and 
Baau, Bochart takes the firſt of them to be the ſame with N- 
Col-pi-yah, i. e. the voice of the mouth of Gob ; but this is impro- 
bable, becauſe it is plainly the name of a wind, derived from the 


Greek Kziro, which fignifies a hollow place or cavity, whether 


thoſe little ones in our boſoms, garments, &c. or thoſe large ones 
which we call bays in the ſ{ea-ſhore : nor is there ſuch a phraſe in 


the Hebrew tongue, as the voice of the mouth of Tas; beſides other 
reaſons, Baaa he would correct Baut, which he affirmg to ber A 
A 
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hollow wind acting on unformed matter: the meaning being 

no more than this, that a wind encloſed in ſeveral cavities of 
unſhapen matter, worked. out of it the firſt man; the rude 

matter being the paſiive principle, or cauſe, and therefore 

here figuratively called the wife ; and the encloſed wind being 

the active principle, and therefore here intimated to be as it 

were the huſband, in this firſt generation ?. 9 

Of the La- THAT the ſoul of man is a tpiritual ſubſtance, independent 
1. on the matter it informs, is evident to any, who conſiders the 
power and freedom of its operations, which no accident can 
be ſuppoſed to have ; and which matter, with all its refine- 
maeents and muturations, can never be able to perform. It has 
whether however been queſtioned, whether the ſouls of men are infuſed 
77/u/ed, or into them immediately from Gop, or whether they are de- 
= tradu rived, ex traduce, from their parents. The latter opioion has 
GE been maintained, from all other creatures having the power of 
propagating their ſpecies in full perfection; by which it ſeems 

to follow, that mankind were endued with the ſame ; from the 

likeneſs of temper and diſpoſition of mind, which children 

often take from their parents; and from the indecency of con- 

ceiving Gop to be inceſſantly making ſouls, whenever the ſexes 

are ſtimulated to ſatisfy their natural appetite. But it is ſcarce 
poſſible to maintain the immateriality and immortality of the 

human ſoul on this ſuppoſition : for if the ſoul be propagated 

by generation, it muſt, to our beſt apprehenſion, be material, 

and liable to corruption 1; it is therefore 'more reaſonable to 
believe, that though GoD has committed the formation of our 

bodies to the agency of ſecond cauſes, yet he has reſerved the 
production of our ſouls to himſelf, who is the Father, and Gop 

the ſpirits of all fleſh. _ i | 

Whether [Ir has alſo been doubted, whether the ſouls of mankind 
our ſouls were all created at once, together with that of Adam, in order 
*1/e7e ci ea to be united to certain bodies, which ſhould be prepared after- 
ted at once, yrards for their rec tion; or whether they are ſucceſſively 
bd, 5 created, as the bodies they are to inform are made fit to re- 
froely. ceive them. Such of the old philoſophers who believed the 
ſoul to be a diſtin ſubſtance from the body, as Pythagoras, 
Empedocles, and Plato, concluded, that all ſouls muſt pre-exiſt 
in the univerſe, before generation and tranſmigration into their 


man ſoul : 


the night: but it is more probably the yy q Bobu of Moſes, as 
Scaliger and Grotius agree. Vid CumBezLanD's Remarks on 
the Hit. of aN cHONIATHO, p. 207 £1 
? CUMBERLAND, ibid. p. 200 Vid. CupworrTh, Intell. 
Syſt. p. 38. ” Numb. xvi.22, Vid. Mr. STacxnrouse's Body 
of Divinity, p. 223, &c. | 15 


reſpective 
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reſpective bodies; and this doctrine was not confined to human 
ſouls only, but extended univerſaly to all ſouls and lives what- 
ſoever; for the antients were ſo far from denying the ſenſe and 
conſciouſneſs of brutes, that the generality of them allowed 


them the faculty of reafoning', though they were not able to 


expreſs their thoughts as man did: for which reaſon they were 
ſuppoſed, by ſome, to tranſmigrate indifferently from men into 


other animals, and from animals into men; it being only the 


difference of the organs, and the modification of the matter to 
which they were united, wherein conſiſted the ſeeming diſpa- 
rity of their powers. Several of the antient chriſtians have alſo 


believed the pre-exiſtence of ſouls, induced by this conſideration, 


that it was incongruous to bring Go p upon the ſtage perpetually, 
and make him immediately interpoſe every where in the gene- 
ration of men, by the miraculous production of their ſouls out 


of nothing. Nay, the continual creation and decreation of the 


fouls of brutes has been thought ſo improbable, that it has been 
fancied, they are but ſo many * eradiations, or efluxes, 
from that ſource of life above, which animate ſuch matter, as is 
fitly prepared to receive and be actuated by them, ſo long as it 
continues ſuch; but when thoſe organized bodies, by reaſon of 


their indiſpoſition, become incapable of being further acted upon, 


are reſumed and retracted into that original head, or fountain; 
it ſeeming not at all abſurd to grant perpetuity of duration to 
the ſouls even of brutes, any more than to every the leaſt 


particle of matter . Nor is this doctrine of pre- exiſtence 


unknown to the Mohammedans, who imagine, that Gop 


drew out of the loins of Adam all his poſterity at once, and 
made a covenant with them, that they ſhould acknowledge 


him for their lordu. They ſay, that all theſe men were ac- 
tually aſſembled together in a valley near Mecca, or, as others 


Tay, in the plain of Dahia in India, in the ſhape of piſmires, 


which are endued with underſtanding; and after they had in 
the preſence of the angels, as witneſſes, confeſſed their de- 


pendance on God, they were again cauſed to return into the 
loins of their great anceſtor *. That the Vers had likewiſe | 
ſome notion of the ſoul's exiſting before the body, appears 


from their queſtion put to our Saviour, whether the man that 
was born blind, had himſelf finned, or his parents, to de- 


ſerve that puniſhment ; and as this opinion was not then 


ſ Vid. PLuTarCH. de placitis Philoſ. I. 5. cap. 20. See 
BayLEe, Dia. Hiſt. Art. Pereira, Rem. E. Cvowoury, 
ubi ſupra, p. 44, &. u Al Koran. cap. vii. ver. 175. Ses 
D'HerBELoOrT, Biblioth. orient. p. 54. Margaccius in Aicormuu, 
p. 290. / John ix. 2. e 
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contradicted, ſome have ſuppoſed it to have been thereby ta- 
citly approved. — 5 : : 


NoTwiTHSTANDING Which, the vulgar opinion of the 
ſucceflive creation of ſouls, may with good reaſon be allowed; 


for why ſhould we imagine, that Gop put forth all his crea- 


tive vigour at once in a moment, ever afterwards remaining 
a ſpectator only of the conſequent reſult, and permitting na- 
ture alone to do all, without any farther interpoſition * ? and 
how is it poſſible, that if our ſouls were ever in ſuch a ſtate of 
pre-exiſtence, we ſhould have ſo perfectly loſt all memory 
and conſcioufneſs of any thing? 

 BerFoRE we have done with this ſubject, the creation of 


men before man, we muſt take ſome notice of the opinion of thoſe who 


Adam. 


think mankind were in being before Adam, who was the pro- 
genitor of the Jes only. To ſupport which, they alledge, 
that Moſes makes mention of two diſtin& creations, one of 
mankind in general a, and the other of Adam and Eve ©; and 


in the progreſs of his hiſtory gives ſtrong intimations, that 


there were ſeveral more men in the world when they were 
created; elſe it is not. eaſily to be conceived, how Cain 
could be a tiller of the ground <, which muſt pre-ſuppoſe all 


the artificers that have relation to tillage; or what reaſon he 


had to apprehend, that every one that found him would ſlay 


him ©; nor can his going into another country, marrying a 
wife, and building a city ©, be otherwiſe accounted for. 


From which they would infer, that Moſes intended only to 


give an account of the origin of the Jews, and not of the 
primitive parents of the whole human race f. Theſe objecti- 


ons are eaſily anſwered ; for the paſſage, wherein the creation 
of man is mentioned the ſecond time, is plainly no more than 
a recapitulation of what had been faid before of the creation of 


the world in general, with a more particular detail of that of 
our firit parents. And as to the numbers of men ſuppoſed to 


be in the world, about the time of the murder of Abel, it is 
by no means improbable, that theſe ſhould be the deſcendants 
of Adam and Eve, whoſe poſterity, in the ſpace of near one 
hundred and thirty years, (for it was in that year of Adam's 


age that Seth, who was given in lieu of Abel, was born) 


might, by a fair calculation, be multiplied to many thouſand 
fouls, conſidering the primitive fœcundity, and that none are 


ſuppoſed to have died in the interim 5, 


z CupworTH, ubi ſupra. a Geneſ. i. 27. b Geneſ ii. 7. 


Ib. v. 1, 2. e Genel. iv. 2. d Genel. iv. 14. *© Ib. 
ver. 16, 17. f Vid. PETRERII Praadamit. I. 3. cap. 4. 


BLovunT's Oracles of Reaſon, 218. S Vid. NicuorL's 


conference with a Theiſt, Vol. I. part I. 
1 5 Bur 
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Bur the moſt plauſible objection of the Pre-adamites is, Their dif- 
that if Adam and Eve be allowed to be the progenitors of all ference of 


mankind, there can be no tolerable cauſe aſſigned of the dif- colaur ac - 


ference in colour between the whites and the blacks ; it being counted for. 


very improbable, they were both the off-ſpring of the ſame 
parents. To this it may be anſwered, that the variety of 
complexions in the world may be rationally accounted for a- 
nother way. We know how the hair and colour of mens bo- 
dies differ, according to the climate they inhabit, and their 
greater, or leſſer diſtance from the ſun : we may therefore well 


conclude, that the firſt colony, which ſettled in a very hot 
country, received a great change in their complexion, pro- 


portionable to the heat of the climate, and became very taw- 
ny, gradually inclining to blackneſs, as the ſun was more 
intenſe upon them. Hence, in a generation or two, that high 


degree of tawnineſs might become natural, and at length the 


pride of the natives. The men might begin to value them- 
ſelves upon this complexion, and the women to affect them 


the better for it; ſo that their love for their huſbands, and 


daily converſation with them, might have a conſiderable in- 


fluence upon the fruit of their wombs, and make each child 


grow blacker and blacker, according to the fancy and imagi- 
nation of the mother ; the force of which is evident from ma- 
ny inſtances. Upon this ſuppoſition, the children thus pro- 
duced muſt every birth approach nearer to an abſolute black- 
neſs; and as their tender bodies came to be expoſed naked (as 
the manner of ſuch countries is) to the violent heat vf the 


ſun, their ſkin muſt needs be ſcorched in an extraordinary 


mer, and, perhaps, its very texture altered, and by that 
means contract a blackneſs far ſuperior to that of their parents. 
By ſuch degrees it is not improbable, that people of the faireſt 
complexion, when removed into a very hot climate, may, in 
a few generations, become perfect negroes. As to what ſome 


have imagined, that this blackneſs was at firſt ſupernatural, 


and a judgment inflicted upon Ham, the ſon of Noah, for 
diſcovering his father's nakedneſs h, and that all people of 
that complexion are the progeny of that undutiful ſon i ; this 


ſeems very unlikely, and without foundation, the curſe on 


that occaſion being laid on Canaan, the fon of Ham, by name, 
and yet his poſterity are allowed not to have been black. 
Tus have we attended the earth through its ſeveral de- 


grees of formation, ſeen it perfected, cloathed with trees and 
plants, and repleniſhed with animals; and at laſt man, for 


whom the whole was deſigned, and to whom the dominion 


h Genel. =, 23. i Ib, ver. $65 
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of it was expreſly given by its maker, introduced, and plac ed 
In it. | . 

The time WHETHER all this was really done in the ſpace bf ſix 

ard ſeaſon days, has been a queſtion; ſome, as has been obſerved, think- 

of the crea- ing it much too ſhort for ſuch a work, and others too long k, 

Bien. ſuppoſing, that the world was created in a moment, and that 

Moſes extends it to ſix days, the better to help the imagina- 

tion of the people, that things may ſcem to rife in ſome or- 

der and method, and to take off any image of haſte, or pre- 

cCipitancy. But we cannot ſee any reaſon to depart from the 

letter of Moſes in this particular, the creation deſcribed by 

him being not the creation of the ſubſtance of all things out 

of nothing, which was moſt probably the effect of one indi- 


vidual act, but the formation of one world, or ſyſtem only, 


out of matter before created l. 
It has been diſputed alſo in what ſeaſon of the year the world 
was made; which, it is to be preſumed, muſt be meant in 
reſpect of the place where Adam was created ; for otherwiſe 
all theſe ſeaſons muſt have been in being at once in different 
parts of the world. Some have ſuppoſed the vernal equinox 
to have been the time; but others the autumnal ; which opi- 
nion is the more generally received en, and ſeems to be con- 
firmed from the years antiently beginning from that time u. 
This indeed was afterwards altered by Moſes, who ordered 
the eccleſiaſtical year ſhould commence from the vernal equi- 


nox, or the month Niſan o: but the Fews in civil affairs ſtill 


| continued to compute from the former, or the month Tiſri. 
Ve place ANOTHER ſubject of enquiry has been the place where 


<vhere A- Adam was created. There is an antient tradition, that it was 


dam was in Syria; near where Damaſcus now ftands ?; others will 


created. have it to have been in Armenia ; but it was, moſt probably, 


in, or near the garden of Eden, the ſeat deſigned for him, 
where-ever that was. 5 
Things _THE Mohammedans, who have very right notions as to the 
mad: prior Creation of the world in ſix days, do however believe, that 
to the crea- GOD previous to that creation, made the table whereon, as 
tion. they ſuppoſe, his decrees are written; the pen wherewith they 
are written; the waters whereon his throne is eſtabliſhed; 
and the throne itſelf r: wherein they have imitated the Fetus, 
who ſay, that Gop created ſeven things before the world; 


* St. Ausrix. Puts. Jupd. LE Gran, Hiſt. ſacra. 
1 Vid. Bunxx ET. Archzol. I. 2. p. 312. m Vid. IA cok. Car- 
PELL1 Obſerv. in Genel. c. i. ver. 14. p. 583. * Vid. Exod. 


xxiii. 16. & Xxxiv. 22. © Exod. xii. 2. P Vid. HE Ip. 


Hiſt. Patriarchar. Tom. I. p. 84. 4 Carur's Comment. in 
Geneſ, Vid. EccnEIIIXS. Hiſt, Arab. c 9. 
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iz. paradiſe, the law, the ſouls of juſt men, Iſrael, the 
throne of God's glory, Jeruſalem, and the Meſſiah c. 
BEFORE we quit this ſubject, it may be expected we gf angels. 
ſhould ſay ſomething of the creation of angels, who ſo emi- | 
nently concerned themſelves in the aftairs of mankind, at 
leaſt in the firſt ages of the world. ee | 
ANGELS, in the proper ſignification of the word *, do not 
import the nature of any being, but only the office, to which 
they are appointed, eſpecially by way of meſſage, or inter- 
courſe between God and his creatures; in which ſenſe they 
are called the miniſters of Gop, who do his pleaſure, and 
miniſtring ſpirits ſent forth to miniſter for them who ſhall be 
heirs of ſalvation. That there are ſuch beings as we call an- 
gels, that is, certain permanent ſubſtances, inviſible, and im- 
perceptible to our ſenſes, endued with underſtanding and pow- 
er ſuperior to that of human nature, created by GoDp, and 
ſubje& to him, as the ſupreme Being; miniftring to his di- 
vine providence in the government of the world by his ap- 
pointment, and more eſpecially attending the affairs of man- 
kind; is a truth ſo fully atteſted by ſcripture, that it cannot 
be doubted, and was ſo generally acknowledged by the Ferws, 
that it is ſcarce to be believed, that even the Sadducees them- 
ſelves utterly denied their exiſtence, but only that they had no 
notion of their appearing in thoſe latter times; as many Chri- 
ſtians, though they do not abſolutely impugn the being of ſpi- 
rits, yet are far from giving credit to the frequent ſtories of 
apparitions. Nay, the exiſtence of ſuch inviſible beings was 
generally acknowledged by the antient heathens, though un- 
der different appellations; the Greeks calling them demons, 
and the Romans genii, or lares u: Epicurus ſeems to have 
been the only one among the old philoſophers who abſolutely 
rejected them *; and indeed, the belief of middle intelligen- 
ces influencing the affairs of the world, and ſerving as mini- 
ſters, or interpreters, between GoD and man, is as exten- 
five as the belief of a Gop; having never, as we know, 
been called in queſtion by thoſe who had any religion at all. 


Maſſechet Peſachim. The word Angel is Greek, and ſignifies 
a Meſſenger : the Hebrew: x92 the Arabic Ao, and Perſian 
i fignify the ſame thing. The Angels are in Daniel (cap. 
iv. ver. 13, &c.) called y or Wa'chers, from their vigilance; 
for which reaſon they are, in the remains we have of the prophecy 
attributed to Eaoch, named Egregori; which word/ imports the 


ſame in Greek. uv Vid. PrVr ARCH. de placitis philoſ. I. 1. c. 
8. & VARROR. apud Auguſt, de civit. Dei, I. 7. cap. 6. * Vid.. 
Prur. ibid. | 
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| AnD had we no ſuch revelation and tradition, it ſeemy 
very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, there are intermediate beings 
to fill up the gap which would otherwiſe be in nature ; for as 
there is a gradation of creatures on earth, ſome having bare- 
ly being, as earth, air, and water; ſome that beſides being 
have life, as vegetables ; ſome that beſides life have ſenſe and 
perception, as brute animals ; and ſome that beſides ſenſe have 
reaſon and cogitation, as men: and as we ſee our ſenſitive part 
_ exiſts in beings beneath us; ſo it is very probable, that our 
more noble and intellectual part exiſts in beings, as much ſu- 
perior to us as we are to brutes; and that there is a like gra- 
dual aſcent from the loweſt rank of them, which borders upon 
man, to the higheſt, which comes as near as a finite creature 
can, to an infinite deity ?. 
When cre- THAT the angels were in being long before the Moſaic 
ated. creation, is generally allowed *, and indeed cannot be doubted, 
ſince they were actually preſent, if not employed in that crea- 
tion, when the morning ftars ſang together, and all the ſons ef 
 Gop ſhouted for joy a; and ſince it is more than probable, that 
1 the fall of the apoſtate angels was ſome time at leaſt before it. 
Their na- As to the natures of theſe beings, we are told, that they are 
ture, pow- ſpirits b, but whether pure ſpirits diveſted of all matter, or 
er, employ- united to ſome thin bodies, or corporeal vehicles, has been a 
ment, &c. controverſy of long ſtanding. Not only the antient philoſo- 
phers, but ſome of the chriſtian fathers e were of opinion, that 
angels were cloathed with ethereal, or fiery, bodies, of the 
ſame nature with thoſe which we ſhall one day flave, when we 
come to be equal to them. But the more current opinion, 
eſpecially of later times, has been, that they are ſubſtances 
entirely ſpiritual, though they can at any time aſſume bodies, 
and appear in human, or other ſhapes d. * 


THAT the angelical powers and abilities vaſtly excel thoſe 


of man cannot be denied, if we conſider, that their faculties 
are not clogged, or impeded, as ours are, by any of thoſe 
imperfections which are inſeparable from corporeal beings: ſo 


? Vid. STAckHovsE's Body of Divinity, p. 185, &c. * Vid. 
BurNErT. Archzol. I. 2. p. 300, &c. 2 Job. xxxviii. 7. Yet 


ſome have imagined, they were created the firſt day, and deſigned 


by Maſes under the name of /ight : Others, that they were created 
the ſixth day, after man, to crown and conſummate the creation, 
which roſe by degrees from the leſs to the more perfect Parts. 
> Vid. TiLLoTsoN's Serm. Vol. If. «S. Bas 11, S. ATaa- 
_ Yas1vs, and METKopius ; and alſo St. Au cus r iN. apud Sixt. 
Senenſ. I. 5. Annot. 8. Vid. Acta Concil. Nicen. 2. Act. 5. 
© Matwoniv. More Nev. p. 2. cap. 49. 
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Or, Creation of the WorLD. 
that their underſtandings are always in perfect vigour ; their 


inclinations regular; tneir motions ſtrong and quick; their 


actions irreſiſtible by material bodies, whoſe natural qualities 


they can controul, or manage to their purpoſes, and occaſion 
either bleſſings, or calamities, public cr private, here below. 
Inſtances of which are too numerous to mention. 

BESIDES their attendance on GoD, and their waiting and 
executing of his commands, they are alſo preſumed to be em- 
ployed in taking care of mankind and their concerns: and 
that every man had ſuch a tutelar, or guardian angel, even 
from his birth, was a firm belief al, tradition among the 


Fetus; and our SAVIOUR himſelf ſeems to have been of the 


ſame ſentiment *. The heathens were alſo of the ſame per- 
ſuaſionf, and thought it a crime to neglect the admonitions of 
ſo divine a guide®, Socrates publickly confeſſed himſelf to be 


under the direction of ſuch an angel, or dzmon, as ſeveral 
others have ſince done k. And on this tutelar genius of each 
perſon they believed his happineſs and fortune depended. E- 


very genius did his beſt for the intereſt of his client ; and if a 
man came by the worſt, it was a ſign the ſtrength of his ge- 


nius was inferior to that of his opponent, that 1s of an inferior 


order ; and this was governed by chance. There were ſome 
genii, whoſe aſcendant was fo great over others, that their 
very. preſence entirely diſconcerted them; which was the cate 
of that of Auguſtus in reſpect of that of M. Anthony: and for 
the ſame reaſon, perhaps, ſome perſons have wit, and ſpeak 
well, when others are abſent, in whoſe preſence they are Con- 
founded, and out of countenance, The Romans thought the 
tutelar geni of thoſe who attained the empire, to be of an 


eminent order, on which account they had great honours 


ſhewn them: nations and cities alſo had their ſeveral genii k. 
The antient Perſians ſo firmly believed the miniftry of angels, 
and their ſuperintendance over human 33 that they gave 
their names to their months, and the day of their month, and 


e Vid. Matth. xviii. 10. vid Mexanp. ARR1aN. in Epictet. 


1 Vid. M. AxTowin. Meditat. I. 2. $ 15. I. 5. $ 19, Kc. 


PLoTiN. Ennead. 3. Il. 4. Droc. LAERT. in Zenon. p. 413. 
k Particularly Por ixus, whoſe dæmon is ſaid to have appeared 
at the evocation of an Egyptian prieſt, in the temp'e of Jie 

" Rome, in the preſence of Plotinus himſelf, and proved to be 
a god, and not a ſimple dæmon; whereupon Plotinus was imme- 
diately congratulated by the prieft, on ſo extraordinary a preroga- 
tive. PoR PHY R. in vita Plotini. i PiruTarca. in Antonio, 
p. 930. k Vid. DopwW ET. prœl. II. ad Spart. Hadrian. p. 170, 
Kc. | 
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aſſigned them diſtin offices and provinces! : and it is from 


them the Jeus confeſs to have received the names of the 
months and angels, which they brought with them, when 


they returned from the Babyloniſb captivity w. After which, 


we find, they alſo aſſigned charges to the angels, and in par- 
ticular the patronage of empires and nations; Michael being 
the prince of the Fewsn, as Raphael is ſuppoſed to have been 
of the Perſians o. 8 TOP 
Tre Mohammedans have ſo great a reſpect for the angels, 
that they account a man an infidel who either denies their ex- 
iſtence, or loves them not. They believe them to be free 
from ſin, enjoying the preſence of Gop, to whom they are 
never diſobedient: that they have ſubtil pure bodies, being 
created of light; and have no diſtinction of ſexes, nor do they 
need the refreſhment of food or ſleep. They ſuppoſe them to 


have different forms and offices; that ſome adore Gop in ſe- 


veral poſtures; others ſing his praiſes, and intercede for men; 


ſome carry and encompaſs his throne ; others write the actions 


of men, and are aſſigned guardians to them f. 


As the numbers of theſe celeſtial ſpirits are very great a, it is 
likewiſe reaſonable to believe, that there are ſeveral orders and 
degrees among them, which is alſo confirmed by ſcripture: 


vrhence ſome ſpeculative men have diſtributed them into nine 
orders, according to the different names by which they are 


there called; and reduced thoſe orders into three hierarchies, 


as they call them; to the firſt of which belong ſeraphim, che- 


rubim and thrones; to the ſecond, dominions, virtues, and 


powers; and to the third, principalities, arch- angels, and an- 
gels. They imagine farther, that there are ſome who con- 
ſtantly reſide in heaven; others who are miniſters, and ſent 
forth, as there is occaſion, to execute the orders they receive 
from Gop by the former. The Fews reckon but four orders, 
or companies of angels, each headed by an arch- angel; the 
firſt order being that of Michael, the ſecond of Gabriel, the 
third of Uriel, and the fourth of Raphael; but though the 


 Zews believe them to be but four, yet it ſeems there were ra- 
ther Neven f. The Perſians alſo held, there were ſubordinate 
degrees among the angels *. 


| Vid. Hypr, Rel. vet. Perf. cap. 19, & 20. w TALMUD 
Hieroſol. in Roſh ha ſhana. n Dan. xii. 1. © Hp, ubi 


ſup. p. 270, 273. Compendium Theolog. Moham. c. 3. 


apud Reland. de Rel. Mohammed. 4 Revel. v. 11. * MA1- 
uov iD. More Nevoch. part 2.c. 10, f Revel. iv. 5. viii. 2, 


Tobit xii. 15, Vid. Hrpr, de Rel. vet. Perl. c. 12, & 20. 
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ALTHOUGH the angels were originally created perfect, Of the fal- 
good, and obedient to their maſter's will, yet ſome of them len angels. np 
linned u, and kept not their firſt eſtate*, but left their habitation, 
and ſo, of the moſt bleſſed and glorious, became the moſt vile 
and miſerable of all God's creatures. They were expelled the 
regions of light, and caſt down to hell, to be reſerved in ever- 
laſting chains under darkneſs, until the day of judgment. | ; 
With heaven they loſt their heavenly diſpoſition, which delight- f 
ed once in doing good, and praiſing Gop; and fell into a = 
ſettled rancour againſt him, and malice againſt men : their 
inward peace was gone; all deſire of doing good departed from 
them ; and inſtead thereof, revengeful thoughts and deſpair 
took poſſeſſion of them, and created an eternal hell within 
them. | 

WHEN, and for what offence theſe apoſtate ſpirits fell from The time 
heaven, and plunged themſelves into ſuch an abyſs of wick- of Heir 
edneſs and woe, are queſtions very hard, if not impoſſible, to Vall, their 
be determined by any clear evidence of ſcripture. As to the Hence, | 
time, it is moſt reaſonable to believe, that their fall preceded __ | 
the creation of the world ; though ſome have imagined it to 
have been after, and that carnality, or luſting to converſe 
with women upon earth, was the fin which ruined them 2: 

an opinion built on a miſtaken interpretation of ſcripture, as 
if angels were meant by the ſons of Gop, who are ſaid to 
have begotten the mighty men of old on the daughters of 
men. Others have ſuppoſed, that the angels, being inform- 
ed of God's intention to create man after his own image, 
and to dignify his nature by CHRIST's aſſuming of it, and 
thinking their glory to be eclipſed thereby, envied man's hap- * 
pineſs, and ſo revolted Þ : and with this opinion that of the 
Mohammedans has ſome affinity, who are taught, that the 
devil, who was once one of thoſe angels who are neareſt to 
Gop's preſence, and named Azazilc, forfeited paradiſe for 
refuſing to worſhip or pay homage to Adam, at the command 
of Gop d. But on what occaſion ſoever it firſt ſhewed it- 
ſelf, pride ſeems to have been the leading fin of the angels*; 
who admiring, and valuing themſelves too much on the ex- 
cellence of their nature, and the height of their ſtation, came 


u 2 Pet. ii. 4. * Jude, ver. 65. J See hereafter p. 164, 165. a. 
2 JosEPHus, Pxito Jup. Orrcen, TerTuLLIan, &c. 
2 Geneſ. vi. 2, 4. d Irgen mvs, LAcrANTIus, GRE. 
cory NYSSEN, &. Vid. RELAND. de Rel. Mohammed. 
p. 189, &. 4 Al Koran, cap. 2. ver. 34. Vid. i. Tim. 
141. 6. and the magnificent compariſon of the fall of proud Senna 
_ pberib to that of Lucifer ; Iſaiah xiv. 1 2, &c. 


at 
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at length to entertain ſo little reſpect for their creator, as to 
be guilty of downright rebellion and apoſtaſy f. 

"x is certain from ſcripture, that theſe fallen angels were in 
great numbers *, and that there was alſo ſome order and ſub- 
ordination preſeryed among them; one eſpecially being con- 
ſidered as their prince, and called by ſeveral names, Beelzebub, 
Satan, or Sammail by the Jews ; Ahariman by the Perſians ; 
and Eblis by the Mohammedans. Their conſtant employment 
is not only doing evil themſelves, but endeavouring by all 
arts and means to ſeduce and pervert mankind, by tempting 


them to all kind of fin, and thereby bringing them i into the 


ſpirits, or 


ſame deſperate ſtate with themſelves. 

BESIDES the angels and devils, the Mehammedans believe 
there are a ſort of intermediate creatures, which they call 7: 
or Genii of a groſſer fabric than angels; ſome of whom are 
. good, and others bad, and capable of future ſalvation or dam- 
nation, as men are. The Orientals pretend, that theſe Genii 
inhobited the world for many thouſand years before the cre- 
ation of Adam, under the reigns of ſeveral princes, who all 
| bore the common name of Solomon but falling at length in- 
to an almoſt general corruption, Eblis was ſent to drive them 
into a remote part of the earth, there to be confined : that 
ſome of that generation, ſtill remaining, were by Tahmurath, 
one of the antient kings of Perſia, who waged war againſt 
them, forced to retreat into the famous mountains of K,. 
Of which ſucceſſions, and wars they have many fabulous and 
romantic ſtories. They alſo make different ranks and degrees 
among this kind of beings, (if they are not rather of dif- 
ferent ſpecies) ſome being called abſolutely Fin, ſome Per: 
or fares ; ſome Div or giants; others Tacwins or fates h. 
As to the antient Greeks and Romans, we do not find, they 

had any notion of evil ſpirits, or devils, in the uſual ſenſe of 
the word, if we except only Plutarch's evil principle before 
mentioned. Their infernal gods were not conceived to be 
of an evil nature; and though they believed the furies were 
the tormentors of wicked men in another life, yet they look- 
ed on them as goddeſſes, and the avengers only of evil actions. 

Mock more might be added to what we have already ſaid 
on theſe ſubjects; but as we may be thought already to have 
exceeded the bounds of an introduction, we ſhall here con- 
clude it, and haſten to the hiſtory itſelf. 


f The opinion of St. ChRysosToME, Tx zoboxET, A- 
THANASIUS, &c. s Yet ſome have endeavoured to prove there 
is no more than one devil. Vid. Lettres de Barre, Tom. I. 
360. k Vid. anne Bibl. Orient. p. 369, 820, &c. 
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Anto a habitable world; cloathed with trees, ſhrubs, 


| the origin of mankind, we are aſſured, by the moſt authentic 
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The AS1ATIC Hiſtory jo the Time 7 


ALEXANDER the Great. 


C H A P. 1 
T7 be General Hiſtory of the WorLD till the FLoop, 
'S E E 7. . 


: 7 be Creation of nn. and the Situation of the Garden 


EDEN. 


N the beginning Gop created the heaven and the earth. Yaw of: 

The earth was once in a confuſed and deſolate ſtate, but, the 

by divine providence, and ſecond cauſes ſubſervient to World, 1. 

that purpoſe, gradually, in the ſpace of fix days, reduced Year be- 
plants, fore 

d flowers, and ſtocked with various kinds of animals. And Chriſt, 

when all theſe things were, by the care and beneficence of 4325- 
God, prepared for the reception of his principal gueſt, then, 


and not till then, was Man created, and introduced into the 75 crea: 
„ tion of tbe 
ene world, and 


WHATEVER opinions the antient heathens might hana of 8 


records, that we are deſcended from two perſons, Adam and The happy 


Eve b; who were formed by GoD in the moſt abſolute perfec- fate of the 


tion both of body and mind, and ſubject to none of thoſe ir- fff pair, 
regular appetites, diſeaſes, wants, and ſorrows, which they 
afterwards, by their rebellion, brought on themſalves, and 


their unhappy poſterity. And leſt any 1 ſhould be want- 


.. Genel. i. 
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Year of ing to compleat their happineſs, a moſt delightful —-— 

the was prepared for them in Eden by their gracious creator; 

=> * . garden or paradiſe e, whereon all the beauties of nature were 

3 profuſely beſtowed, well watered, and planted with all ſorts 
of trees, that were either vleaſant to the ſight, or good for 

Chriſt, 

4305. food. In the midſt of which garden were two trees of a ve 

| peculiar, and, it ſeems, contrary nature; one called the tree 


of life, the fruit of which had the virtue of rendering thoſe 


who eat it, in ſome degree at leaſt, immortal; and the other 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil, the conſequence 3 


the taſting of which was ſo pernicious to them and their off- 

ſpring d. 
Siluation Bur before we proceed, it may be expected, we ſhould ſay 
1 the * ſomething with reference to the ſituation of this garden, con- 
den of E- cerning which there has been ſo great a variety of opinions 


den. among learned men. 


Extrava- Sev VERAL of the primitive fathers believed, that there never 


Fan opini- was a local paradiſe, and that all which is ſpoken of it in ſcrip- 
OTE" „ture is to be underſtood in an allegorical ſenſe: others, who 
*. * allowed the reality of paradiſe, have ſwerved ſo far from the 


letter, as to ſuppoſe it not to be ſituated on any part of this 


terreſtrial globe. They have placed it in the third heaven, 


within the orb of the moon, in the moon itſelf, in the middle 
region of the air, above the earth, under the earth, in a receſs hid- 
den and removed from the knowledge of men, in theplace poſ- 


ſetſſed at preſent by the Caſpian ſea, under the Arctic pole, and 
under the equator, with manymore ſuch extravagancies, which 
have been collected by ſeveral authors ©, ſome of whom have 
thought it worth while to give ſuch whimſies a ſerious anſwer. 


ON the other hand, many of thoſe who have allowed a 


terreſtrial paradiſe, "SY fallen into no leſs extravagancies. 
There is ſcarce a corner of the earth which has not been ran- 
ſacked in ſearch of it. They have looked for it in Aſia, in 
Africa, in Europe, in America, in Tartary ; upon the banks 
of the Danube, and the Ganges ; in the iſle of Ceylon, in Per- 
fra, in Armenia, in Meſopotamia, in Chaldea, in Arabia, in 
Paleſtine, in Syria; about the mountains of Libanus, and 
Antilibanus; near the cities of Damaſcus, and Tripoly ; in 
Ethiopia, towards the mountains of the moon; and, which 
will doubtleſs be thought as much out of the way, in Sweden. 
THis diverſity of opinions proceeds partly, from that hu- 
mour which prevailed in the early ages of chriſtianity, of alle- 


What ow- 
ing to. 


c Geneſ ii 8. &c. d Gene. ii 17. * STEPH. MorInvus. 
difſert. de parad. terreſt. præfix. oper. Bocharti, Edit. 1722. Moss 
Bar CePHa, de paradiſ comment. P. Dan. Hour. de ſitu paradiſi. 
Bo RNET' s Theory of the Earth, RALEICH“s hiſt. of the world, &c. 
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gorizing all paſſages of ſcripture which had the leaſt appear- Year of 
ance of difficulty in them, and partly from the little agreement the 
to be found betwixt the geography of Moſes and that of the Wor Id, 1. 
heathen authors, whoſe imperfections are not yet perhaps pany be- 
ſufficiently ſupplied, to reſolve this difficult problem. As for Chris 
the Jetus, from whom we might have expected ſome light into 0 
matters which concern their own antiquities, they are perfectly 29.2; 
ignorant of the geography of their bible, and have run as much 
aſtray as other nations, in their deſcriptions of paradiſe ; ſup- 
poling, as Foſephus t, and all the reſt of their authors have 
done, the Ganges and the Nile to be two of the four rivers, 
in which the chriſtian fathers have almoſt unanimouſly fol- 
lowed them. ED 
THERE are ſeveral places which bear the name of Eden; Several 
we find two mentioned in ſcripture, beſides that in the Mo- Edens. 
ſaical deſcription, if it be not one of them; viz. one near 
Damaſcus in Syria s, the other in, or about, Thelaſſar in Chal- 
dea b. Ptolemy places an Addan in this laſt country, and an- 
bother on the Euphrates. There is alſo another Eden in Syria 
near Trypoly', in the road to Damaſcus, as the former ſeems 
likewiſe to be. Cartwright, in his travels k, gives an account 
of an iſland in the Tigris !, called Eden, as he informs us, by 
the people of the country, and about twelve miles above 
Mauſel (A). There is a city near Tarſus in Cilicia, ſtill 
called Adena, and Aden is a very noted one on the coaſt of 
Taman, or Arabia Felix, a little without the ſtraits of Bab al 
Mondab ; for Eden, or Aden, fignifying pleaſure, that name 
was given to places remarkable for the delightfulneſs of their 
ſituation, conſidered either in themſelves, or comparitively 
with rhe adjacent country; and the laſt ſeems to be the cafe 
of Aden in Arabia, which has nothing more than ordinary 
a deſerve that name, but the barrenneſs of the neighbouring 
on. - . | | „ 


- £f Antiq. Jud. lib. I. cap. i 5 Amos i. 5. Þ 2 Kings xix. 
12. Iſaiah xxxvii. 12. MaunpRzr's travels, p. 135. k Vid. 
The preacher's travels, p. 91, 95. 1 Vid. AssEMANI Bibl. 

p. 566. | 


A) This remark, whether true or falſe, ſeems to have occa- 
 ſioned Raleigh's ftraining the expreſſion in the Neſtorian epiſtles, 
(1) tranflated into Latin by Mafius, where that iſle is not called 1 

Eden, but is ſaid to be in the Tigris, a river of Eden. | q 


[1) A cake Bar Cophe, comment, de fitu paradif,, p. 264. 


Ir 
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Year of Ir appears plainly from the Moſaical deſcription, (B) how- 
the ever prepoſterous a learned author = thinks it, that Moſes had 
World, 1. no imaginary paradiſe in view, but a portion of this habitable 


Year be- earth, bounded with countries and rivers, very well known 


from ſcripture) for. many ages after. Eden is as evidently a 
ge IP real country as Ararat, where the ark reſted, and Shinaar, 
The Mo- Where the ſons of Noah removed after the flood. We find it 


faical pa- mentioned as ſuch in ſcripture, as often as the other two; and 
radiſe lo- there is the more reaſon to believe it, becauſe the ſcenes of 
cal, not i- theſe three remarkable events are laid in the neighbourhood of 


maginary. one another, in the Moſaical hiſtory : but theFews having, pro- 


bably, during the diſtraction of their affairs about the time of the | 


captivity, loſt the remembrance of all the particulars relating 
to this account of Eden, (as indeed they have of moſt things 
relating to their antiquities) except that of the rivers Hiddekel 


and Frat ; the chriſtians, who have buſied themſelves much in 


ſearch after it, have loſt their way for want of guides, which 


has been the occaſion of ſo many ſtrange notions about it, as 


we have already mentioned : and there muſt always be a dif- 
ference among men in opinions, where the uncertainty and de- 
| fectiveneſs of the proofs leave room for controverſy. 

This enqui- Some of the lateſt moderns a, miſled by the affinity of 
ry wncer- names, have ſuppoſed, they found the name of the Piſan pre- 
_ Jam and ſerved in the Paſi-tigris, or rather (as they would have it, to 
cogjectural. favour their hypotheſis) the Piſo-tigris, whilſt others e take 


it for granted, that it is the Phaſis, as they conclude the Aras 


= Bunxgr's Theory of the Earth, book II. chap. i. at the end. 


* FRANCIS Junivs, HucGco GrorTivs. o W1LL. SANSON, 


in geograph. Air. RELanp, diſſert. de ſitu paradiſi, p. 7. CaL- 
MET. comment. ſur la Gen. ii. 9g. 


B) Aud the Lord God planted a garden eaſtward in Eden (2). _ 
And a river went out of Eden to water the Garden; and from 


thence it was parted, and became into four heads (3). The name of 
the firſt is Piſon [Fiſhon] : that is it which compaſſeth the whole 
land of Havilah, wwhere there is gold (4). And the gold of that land 


3s good: there is bdellium [ Bdolah] and the onyx-ftone [Shoham] 
(). And the name of the ſecond river is Gibon: the ſame is it that 
compaſſeth the whale land of Ethiopia [Caſh] (6). And the name 
F the third river is Hiddekel : that is it which goeth toward the 
the eaſt of [or eaſtward to] Aſfſyria ¶ Aſhur]. And the fourth ri- 

ver is Euphrates [Perath or Frat] (7). | 2 


(2) Gen.ii. 8. (3) Bid wer. 10. (4) Ve. 11. (5) Vere 


12. (6) Ver. 13. (7) Fer, 14. 


by the names he gives them, in his time, and (as appears 


see e 2. 
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to be the Gihon, from the conformity of the ſignification; Year of 
both theſe terms being uſed by the Perſians to ſignify any the 
great river in general. But at that rate, Eden may be any World, . 
where, and every where, ſince a conformity of names, either Year be- 
in ſound or ſignification, may be found in all countries; and Chria 
if that ſort of proof be admitted, unleſs under proper reftric- > 
tions, it will be no hard matter to prove, that America was „ 
peopled immediately by the poſterity of Noah, as ſome have © 
alledged. | Os : 
Ti E Bdolah and Shoham, which were the produce of 
Havilab, being unknown names, as well as that of their na- 
tive country, they are interpreted by every one ſo as to fa- 
your the ſcheme he eſpouſes. Thus the Bdolah is rendered 
bdellium, the carbuncle, the loadſtone, the oleaſter. Thoſe 
who place paradiſe in Armenia, will have it to be cry/tal ?, 
becauſe they find that ſtone thereabouts ; and thoſe who ſitu- 
ate it in Chaldea, towards the Per ſian gulph, inſiſt, that it 
ſignifies pea}, which is fiſhed in great quantity in Babrein 
near al Katif, on the Arabian coaſt, where the country of 
Havilab is to be found, according to this hypotheſis ; and it 
muſt be owned, this conjecture ſeems to come neareſt to the- 
truth, conſidering manna is compared 4 to the Bdolah for co- 
lour ; and fo the Talmudiſts deſcribe manna to be round as 
coriander-ſeed, and white as pearls. In like manner the Sho- 
ham is made by different authors to ſignify the Beryl, and the 
emerald © ; perhaps with as little propriety, as it is rendered 
in our bibles the onyx-/fone, which tranſlation is condemned 
by Bochart © and others (C). EL 
OF the three ſchemes which at preſent obtain amongſt the The/chemes 
learned; the firſt, which places paradiſe near Damaſcus in Sy- which 


peulace Eden 
r RELAX, ibid. p. 27. 4 Numb. xi. 7. r ReLano, ia Syria 
ibid. p. 31. f Vol. I. p. 30. 5 and Arme- 


nia z//- 


(C) On this occaſion we cannot help obſerving, that our tranſ- grounded. 


lators have often ſwerved from the original Hebrew, to follow 
the Septuagint, if not the German verſion, eſpecially in names 
and terms. Thus Aram is generally rendered Syria; Khaſhdim, 
Chaldea ; Mizraim, Egypt ; Cuſh, Ethiopia ; and the like : but 
we need not ſend the reader farther then the moſaical deſcription 
of Eden above-cited,-in which it appears, that there are no leſs 
than fix variations. They have moreover introduced a corrupt 
pronunciation, either by following the German orthography in- 
ſtead of the Engliſh, or continuing the orthography of the vulgate, 
which prevailed before the reformation. Thus they have con- 
ſtantly made uſe of the ] conſonant inſtead of the : Jacob and 
Joſeph ſhould be written Yacob and Yoſeph, or rather Tf ; 
Benjamin Benyamin, or rather Benyamim. 


rt 5 
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Year of ria, about the ſprings of Jordan, and has for its patrons Hei- 
the degger ©, Mr. le Clerc u, Pere Abram*, and Pere Hardouin v, 
World. 1. ſeems the worſt grounded, being deſtitute of all the marks 
Year be- ſpecified in the Maſaical deſcription, which ought always to 
— be the principal teſt in this enquiry. The ſecond hypotheſis 
tm» places Eden in Armenia, between the ſprings or heads of the 
#325. , Tigris, the Euphrates, the Araxes, and the Phafis, and is 
eeſpouſed by two great men, eminent for their skill in geogra- 
phy, namely, Sanſon, and the late Mr. Hadrian Reland*, 
belides Calmet *. But this ſcheme is not much better ſupport- 
ed than the firſt; for, according to the modern diſcoveries, 
the Phaſis does not riſe in the mountains of Armenia, near the 
ſprings of the Euphrates, the Araxes, and the Tigris, as Stra- 
bo b, Ptolemy e, Dionyſius d, and the reſt of the antients have 
wrongly informed us, which led them, without doubt, into 
this error; but by the map of Colchis, or Mingrelia, in Theve- 
not's collection, and the account of Sir John Chardin, in his 
travels, that river has its ſource far away in mount Caucaſus, 
and does not flow from ſouth to north, but on the contrary 
from north to ſouth; a great extent of country, and the ri- 
ver Kor (which by its ſituation would much better ſupply the 
place of the Piſon than the Phaſis) interpoſing; as may be 
ſeen by the map. As one miſtake generally draws on ano- 
ther, Reland, led again by that deceitful guide the ſimilitude 
of names, ſuppoſes Cuſp to be the country of the Caſſæans, 
or Cuſſeans ; but if the Cuſſæans were the inhabitants of the 
mountains e which, with Parthia, bounded Media on the 
eaſt ; and which, in all likelihood, as he conjectures, was 
Kuhe/tan, or the mountain-country, as that name ſignifies; 
b- a ; how could they be ſettled along the Araxes, which yet it was 
1 neceſſary they ſhould be, to favour his opinion? for Kubeſtan 
is the moſt eaſtern, or north-eaſtern part of Irak ami, a 
well-known province of ran or Per/ia at large, agreeable to 
Diodorus Siculus f and Arrian ©; who makes the country of 
the Coſſæ ans a part of Media; though ſome place them in 
Perſia, and Ptolemy in Sufiana : beſides, the Phaſis and Scy- 
 thia (which Sanſen underſtands by Cuſb, or the Cofſeans) 
ſeem to have been too remote to be known to Moſes. Nei- 
ther does this hypotheſis account for that river which watered 
paradiſe, and from whence the other four had their riſe ; and 


- © Hiſtor. patriarch. p. 94. In Gen. cap. ii. 8. * PH A- 
RUS vet. teſt. I. 2. n. 16 p. 6. In his Edition of Pliny. 
Diſſertat. de ſitu paradiſi. Dict. de la Bible, p. 150, & Com- 
mentaire ſur la Geneſe, cap. ii. 8. b Lib. X. & XI. Tab. 
III. Je. d Periegeſis. STRABO, lib. XIV. f Lib. 
XVII. cap. iii. “In hiſtor. Ind. 3 
SEL Reland 


* 1277 W * ind * 


which river, conſidered according to the diſpoſition of its 


Canneh be Caleb, or Calyo, which is taken to be Ctefe phon, or 


Enoch, or rather Hanukh, built by Cain, and called after the 


CHAP. I. T he General Hiſtory to the Flood. N 13 
Reland will not allow it can be done, but by ſuppoſing a ſub- Year of 
terranean river, which may as well ſerve for the ſcheme of the 


the Fews, followed by the Fathers, which makes the Piſon V World, 1: | 

and Gihon, the N:le and the Ganges. ear be- 5 
ACCORDING to the third opinion, Eden is placed u .— | 

the united ftream of the Dijlat, or Hiddekel, and Fo rat, Chriſt, 

called by the Arabs, Shat al Tas, that is, the river of the 4395: 

Arabs ; ; which h begins two days journey above Baſrah, and, The third * 

about five leagues below, divides again into two or three chan- hene 0 ft 


nels, which empty themſelves into the Per/ian gulph. By this probable. 


hypotheſis the Shat al Arab is the river paſſing out of Eden, | 


channel, and not according to the courſe of its ſtream, divides 
into four heads, or different branches ; which make the four 
rivers; two below, viz. the two branches of the Shat, which 


| ſerve for the Piſon and Gihon; and two above, viz. the Frat 
and Dijlat, or the Euphrates and Hiddetel. According to 
this diſpoſition, the weſtern branch of the Shat will be Piſon, 
and the adjoining part of Arabia, bordering on the Per/ian 


gulph, will be Havilah ; and the eaſtern branch will be the 
G1hon, encompaſſing the country of Cuſb, or Kbuzeftdn, a 
province of Iran, as it is ſtill named by the Perfrans. 

Tris opinion was firſt ſtarted by Calvin, and is, with ſome Eden 70 be 
little variation, followed by Stephanus Morinus, Bochart, and looked for 


Huet biſhop of Avranches; and, indeed, all the paſſages of in Chal- 


ſcripture, where Eden is ee concur to eſtabliſh it ſome- dea. 1 5 


where hereabouts. The prophet ſpeaking of Tyre ſays, Ha- 
ran, and Canneh, and Eden were thy merchants'. Now if 


Medain, the ſeat 'of the Parthian race of Perſian kings, then 
Eden muſt have been the ſouth of that city, according to the 
order of mentioning the places, which ſeems to be from north 
to ſouth. The ſame order is obſerved in two other places of 1 
the old teſtament, where mention is made of Gozan, Haran, 'Y 
Rezeph and the children of Eden which were in Telaſſar k. 
To this we may add an argument of ſome, that the city of 


— Ow 


name of his ſon, is placed to the eaſt of Eden]; and Ptolemy i 
places a city, called Anuchta, in Suſiana, or the Country of 77 
Cuſb). 


WIITn regard to the natural marks i to Havi lah, 
authors mention that part of Arabia is productive of gold; 


and as for the Bdolab and Shoham, they may be made the pro- 


bd Tuxv. trav. Part. II. chap. ix. Ezek. xvii, 23. k Iſaiah 


Axxvii. 12. 2 Kings zix. 12. Gen. iv. 17. 


vol. I. : duc 
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Year of duceof any country, as we have before obſerved. However, 
the the Bdolah, being conſidered either as pearls, or bdellium, 


World, 1. (ſuppoſed to be a tranſparent, odoriferous, but bitter gum) is 


on be- allowed to be a native of Arabia. 
ore 


Chriſt Bur though this hypotheſis ſeems the beſt of any that hath 
4 been yet advanced, and to account tolerably well for the Mo- 

. 4375-2. , /aical deſcription, yet is it liable to exception: for the two 
| ObjeAions branches of the Shat al Arab, which by this ſcheme repreſent 
* to thethird the Piſon and the Gihon, foem not conſiderable enough to 
' ſcheme. deſerve the name of rivers, nor are of ſufficient length to 
encompaſs countries of any extent; the place where the Shat 


al Arab divides below Baſrah, being not above cighteen leagues | 


_nqjſtant from the places where thoſe two branches fall into the 
ſea. Indeed, if we could be ſure there was a third branch, 
which, according to ſome accounts and maps, parting from 
the Shat about Baſrah, falls into the ſea at al Katif, it might 
ſerve tolerably well for the Piſon; and for the G:hon, we ſhould 
chuſe to ſubſtitute either the river Karon, or the river Karha ; 
the firſt of which falls into the Shat al Arab, the other into 
the Tigris, and may much more properly be ſaid to encom- 

paſs the whole land of Cufh, as running through Khuzeſtan ; 

whereas the eaſtern branch of the Shat waſhes only a corner 

of that country, or rather one ide of an iſland made by it 
and the Caron. 


New Or ſuppoſe, we ſhould alter this ſcheme a little, and ſituate 


/chemes Eden above the confluence of Euphrates and Tigris, we ſhall | 
| propojed. find one, or two large arms, croſſing the intermediate coun- 


try from one river to the other, which would much better ſup- 


ply the place of the Piſon and Gibon, than the branches of the 


Shat al Arab, provided, other circumſtances agreed with this 


alteration. If theſe branches of the Tigris had been known | 


to Grotius and others, they would not perhaps have fallen in- 
to ſo groſs a miſtake, as to make the Nahar Malca, or Roy- 
al River, which paſſes from Euphrates to Tigris, the Gihon : 
it would better have ſuited with the Moſaical deſcription to 


have ſuppoſed it to be the river of Eden, which was divided 
into four heads, in which cafe the parts of thoſe rivers to the 


ſouth of the Nabar Zalce, would ſerve for the Piſon and Gi- 
hon; and indeed, that would anſwer the Moſaical deſcription, 
as to the rivers, alot without exception. But the truth is, 
ſuch an hypotheſis cannot be admitted without overthrowing 
the cre edibility of the ſcripture, and allowing the moſt antient 


books in it were written after, or in the times of the Baby- 


„ Tugebgnor's travels, Part U. FER x. Teixeira, in his 
journey rom Bairah to Aleppo. | 
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loniſh captivity ; for the Nahar Malca, or Baſilicos Potamos, Year of 
as the Greeks called it, is an artificial canal ſtill in being, cut the 
from Euphrates to Tigris, a little above Babylin, in the later World, r. 
times of the Babylonian empire. The oriental authors attri- 5 ear be- 
bute this work to Nimrod; perhaps it may be the ſame with Obes 
the river Cutha, which, a Perſian author o ſays, was dug by __ 
a king of Babel of the ſame name, and ſuppoſed to be Cub 3 
the father of Nimrod. „ 
Tos who patronize the Armenian paradiſe, may like- 
wiſe improve, or amend their ſcheme, out of the modern tra- 
vellers and maps , where they will find the Morad Shai, 
which falls into the Euphrates, and the Kor, which joins the 
Araxes, or Aras, either of them better fitted to ſupply the place 
of the Piſon than the Pha/is ; or, if they chuſe to have the 
Euphrates and Tigris united with the other two Moſaical ri- 
vers, they may adopt the Sert, which falls into the Tigris at 
Heſn Keifa, and throw out the Aras and Kor, the head of 
which laſt Ptolemy has made to change place with that of the 
Phaſis. As a wrong, or confuſed account of the riſe and courſe 
of rivers, delivered by the antients, has been the occaſion of 
many of the miftakes, into which authors have fallen in treat- 
ing of this ſubject, the inquirer ought to have recourſe to the 
modern obſervations of geographers and travellers, which of- 
ten help where the others fail, but have been too much ne- 
glected by the learned. n 2 
Ar rExR all, we ought not to be ſo earneſt about this mat- The Mo- 
ter; for, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the Moſaical deſcription does not ſaical 44%. 
agree with the ſtate of things, either as they now are, or ever 72 * 
were in all probability: for there is no common ſtream, of oy : 
which the four rivers are properly branches, nor can one con- perfect. 
ceive, how a whole land can be encompaſſed by a river, as 
Havilah'is ſaid to be by the Piſon, and Cuſb by the G1hon, 
without being an iſland, But we are to conſider paradiſe de- 
ſcribed according to Maſes's notion of things, and that imper- 
fect knowledge of the world which they had in thoſe car- 
ly times. It is abſurd in this caſe to alledge an alteration 
made by the deluge in the bounds of countries, or the courſe 
of rivers; for Moſes deſcribes things as they were ſuppoſed to - 
be at the time he wrote; nor is it credible, that the H:ddeke! 


| and Frat were branches of a river before, and had ſprings of 


their own afterwards. 


a Yi. Hrpz, de Relig. vet. Perfar. p. 40. » Taparn, in 
cap. de morte Saræ apud Hype, ibid. 


® Particularly thoſe of Dx LI SIE, which are far the beſt. 
N 2 5 In 
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Ir is obſervable, that there is no manner of doubt in au- 
thors, with relation to theſe two rivers; nor indeed is there 
the leaſt room for it, they having retained their names nearly, 
if not exactly the ſame, to this day; for what the Hebrews 


called Hiddekel, the Auubs, and perhaps the I Hrians and 


Chaldeans, called Dijlat then, as they do at preſent; and the 
Pherath, Forat, or Frat, is ſtill called Frat by the neighbour- 
ing people; for Euphrates is one of thoſe corrupt names, 
which our tranſlations have borrowed from the Septuagint 
verſion, and which probably the Greeks, as Reland ? judici- 


* ouſly obſerved, took from the Perſians, who often ſet the 


word Ab, or Au, which ſignifies water, before the names of 
rivers ; of which word and Frat the name Euphrates is com- 
pounded. The other opinion which forms that name from a 
conjunction of Frat with the preceding particle hua, in the 


_ Hebrew text, is abſurd; as ſuppoſing, the Greeks firſt came 


/ 
e of 


acquainted with that river, by reading this paſſage of Moſes re- 


lating tothe ſituation of Eden. 


Several 


paradiſes. 


THe oriental nations give the name of paradiſe to ſeveral 
places, rather for the deliciouſneſs of their ſituation, than a 
real perſuaſion, that any of them was the paradiſe of Adam, 


which the Mohammedans in particular do believe not to be 


on earth, but in the ſeventh heaven f. And of the antient 


Perſians, ſome thought it to be in the fun, as the Manichæ 


ans, and other heretics did ; and others, that there is no pa- 


radiſe now in being, but after the reſurrection the earth will 


be renewed, by being melted and changed into another form, 


and a paradiſiacal ſtate :; ſo that they ſeem to have believed 
the whole carth to have been paradiſe, before the curſe given 
it at the fall». However, the terreſtrial paradiſes, mentioned 
by the Arabs and Perſians, are, 1. The plain of Damaſcus, 
which they call a/ Gauta. 2. Obolla, a village in [rak, on the 
weſtern branch of the Shat al Arab, where there are moſt 
pleaſant gardens. 3. Sheb Bawan, a place in Fars, or proper 


| Perſia, ſituate on the river Nilab, near Nwbendijan. 4. Sogd 


Samarkand, or the valley of Samarkand w. 5. Gangdiz, or 
the caſtle of the Ganges, called alſo Behiſht: Gang, or the 
paradiſe of Ganges, Arim, or Arin, and Kubbat al ard, or 
the vertex of the earth, 6. Fam gherd. But theſe two laſt 
places are imaginary, and ſuppoſed to be ſituate eaſtward of 
China, in the middle of the ſea, where the zodiac and equator 


interſect each other, exactly at one hundred and eighty degrees 


of longitude from the fortunate iſlands (or Canaries), where 


De ſitu paradiſi. (Vid. Magrac. in Ac. p. 24. See 
before, P 67. u Hyvpe de Rel. vet. Perſ. C. XXIIili. P · 400. 
w Vid D'HERBBTOr. p. 378. & 361, e | 
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they place the other interſection. So that theſe two places are Year of 
ſuppoſed to be paradiſiacal, as conſidered mathematically, and the 
ſituate exactly under the interſection of the equator, where, World, 1. 
they think, the temperance and clemency of the air muſt needs 1 be- 
render ſuch a ſituation extremely delightful. The Indians 0. 
place their earthly paradiſe in Caſhmir, near the head of the . 
Ganges, (whence that above-mentioned ſeems to have taken its 422 
name, though in another part of the world) and this not only 
on account of the amenity of that ſmall kingdom *, eſpecially 
in reſpect of the more ſouthern parts of India; but becauſe the 
river Ganges, which that nation eſteems ſo ſacred, is ſuppoſed 
to take its riſe from thence . But the more general tradition 
of the eaſt is, that paradiſe was in Serendib, or rather Selandiv 
(D), that is the iſland of Selan, or, as we corruptly call it, 
Ceylan, or Zeilan (E)*. The Arab writers alſo take notice of 
ſeveral paradiſes, as that of Iram, or Aram, in Yaman, or A.- 
rabia Felix, built by Shaddad, the ſon of Ad, who being deſtroy- 
ed, together with his people, by a divine judgment, his palace 
and gardens, wherein he exceedingly prided himſelf, were 
rendered inviſible (though preſerved to this day), and never 
ſeen but by Gop's particular permiſſion ; which favour one 
Colabah pretended to have received, in the reign of the Nhalif 
Moawiyah a: and another planted by the Molahidah, or I/ 
maelians, a race of princes, called by the Europeans, Aſſaſſins, 
in a valley in Curdi/tan; which was deſigned, by its delightful- 
neſs, to raviſh the perſons to whom it was ſhewn, and make 
them believe it was in the prince's power to place them in 
_ paradiſe ; and in hopes of that felicity, to engage them in an 
implicit obedience to all his commands, and to commit any 
| villany, which he ſhould judge conducing to his deſigns. 
Nor were the antient heathens themſelves without ſome ob- 
ſcure tradition concerning a paradiſe, or rather ſeveral paradiſes, 
in the earth; but they generally placed them out of our conti- 
nent ; in the ocean, or beyond it, or in another hemiſphere; 
| as the garden of the Heſperides, the Fortunate Iſlands, Ogygia, 
| and Taprobane b, and the like; which as they were all charac- 
terized like ſo many paradiſes, ſo they were all ſeated out of 


Vid. Bun IEA. 1 Vid. Hrve, ubi ſupra, c. *. p. 72, 
&. 2 Vid. D'HERBELIOTr, ubi ſup. p. 378. 2 id. eund. 
p. 51, &c. b Vid. Diopos. Sic. I. ü. p. 173. 


(o) Div, in the Malabaric tongue, fignifies an iſland. 
E) It is ſurprizing, that Mr. LE CLexc ſhould take Serendib 
. for Madagaſcar (1). OR 


(i) Comment in Gen: c. viii. *p. 72. 
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Yearof this continent by their geography and deſcriptions of them. 
the From which tradition, and the general inclination of the 
World, 1. chriſtian fathers, as well as profane authors, to place paradiſe 
Year be- jn the ſouthern hemiſphere, or beyond the equinoctial, a late 
8 learned man was induced to believe the ſame thing; though 
C he ſuppoſed the whole earth, before the fall, to be, in an emi- 
GW nent degree, paradiſiacal. . 


Ser. 
Of the fall of man. 


Adam FYOD having placed Adam, immediately after his forma- 
placed in I tion, in the garden of Eden, whoſe ſituation we have 
paradiſe, been endeavouring to diſcover, to dreſs and to keep it, gave 
and forbid- him leave to eat freely of the fruit of every tree in the garden, 


den the except only that of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
| reach A hs which he ſtrictly commanded him not to tafte, under pain of 


death, the certain conſequence of his diſobedience t. 
He names IHE firſt thing which Adam did, after his introduction 
the beafts into paradiſe, and the very day of his creation, was to give 


and birds, names to all the beaſts and birds which preſented themſelves 


before him, not only for that purpoſe *, but to perform their 


homage, as it were, and make Adam ſenſible, that there was 


none among them fit to be a companion for him h. We might 


on this occaſion ſay ſomething of the original of ſpeech, did 


we not reſerve that enquiry for a more proper place. 


Takes Eve AFTER this, God having formed Eve out of the fide of 

to wife. Adam, as he ſlept, brought her to him, who knowing her to 
be bone of his bone, and fieſh of his fleſh, took her for his 
wife, and lived with her, free from any ſenſe of ſhame, though 


they were both naked. 3 
The conti- How long they continued in this happy condition, is very 
zuance of uncertain ; it is probable, they did not immediately tranſgreſs 


. the fate of the divine command, but it ſhould ſeem, by the narration of 
punocence. Moſes, that their fall was not long after their creation. The 
Zews in general, and moſt of the chriſtian fathers, believe it 


to have been on the very day they were created k; but this is 


for the ſeveral actions, that muſt on that ſuppoſition have been 
compriſed in it. Beſides, Gop himſelf, after the ſixth day 


e Dr. Burner in his Theory, 1. ii c. 7. # Genel. ii. 15, 


Kc. k Vid. EpwWARDS's ſurvey, Vol. L 
| | thing 


next to impoſſible ; for a day would be a great deal too ſhort 
Was paſt, declared (at the end of the preceding days) every 


&c. 5 Geneſ if2g, b Tbid. ver. 20. | Ibid ver. 21, 
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thing to be very good!; which is not reconcilable with truth, Year of 

if ſin, the greateſt evil, had then entered into the world. the | 
Some therefore conjectured, that this calamity happened the World, 1. 
eighth day =, and others the tenth of the world's age; ſuppoſ- Year be- 


— 


ing, that in commemoration thereof the great day of expia- 8 
tion, being the tenth day of the year, was inſtituted in after- Chritt, 
times a. If we can ſubſcribe to the opinion of thoſe who make #923 
a day and a year to have been the ſame before the fall o, there Sr 
is indeed no difficulty in ſuppoiing it even on the ſixth dax. 
THe fall of man is ſuccinctly related by. Maſes, in the fol- The fell, 
lowing manner? ; that the ſerpent, being more ſubtil han any as related 1 
beaſt of the field, aſked the women, whether it was true, that & Mole:. 
Gop had not granted her and her huſband leave to eat of eve- 
ry tree of the garden? to which ſheanſwered, that Gop had 
allowed them to eat of all, except only the fruit of the tree in 
the midſt of the garden; which he commanded they ſhould 
not taſte, nor ſo much as touch, leſt they ſhould die. I he 
ſerpent replied, that they ſhould not die; for God knew the 
virtue of the tree, and that ſo ſoon as they eat of it their eyes 
would be opened, and they become like gods, knowing good 
and evil. Whereupon Eve, ſeeing the fruit tempting to the 
view, and deſirable to make one wiſe, took of the fruit of it, 
and eat; and gave alſo to her huſband of it, and he did eat. 
Immediately the eyes of both were opened, and they, ænow- 
ing they were naked, ſewed fig-leaves together, and made 
themſelves aprons. After this, Adam and Eve, hearing the 
voice of Gop, walking in the garden in the cool of the day, 
hid themſelves among the trees; but on God's calling for 
Adam, he excuſed himſelf for not appearing, becauſe he was 
naked. Upon this, Gop demanded of him, who it was that 
told him he was naked, and whether he had diſobeyed his com- 
mand, in eating the forbidden fruit ? Adam did not encreaſe 
his guilt by denying it, but confeſſed, that the woman had of- 
fered him the fruit, and he had taſted it. She being examined 
likewiſe, acknowledged what ſhe had done, but ſaid, that tze 
ſerpent had ſeduced and deceived her. God then proceeded 
to judgment: he firſt curſed the ſerpent above all beaſts, and 
condemned him to go on his belly, and eat the duſt; adding, 
that he would put enmity between him and the woman, and 
their ſeveral off-ſpring; and that the feed of the woman 
mould bruiſe the ſerpent's head, who ſhould bruiſe the other's 


! Genel L 31. m EpwarDs, ubi ſupra a Vid. UssrR, 
ad ann, mundi, 1. & BayLe. Dict Hiſt. Art. Abel, Rem. A. 
o Vid. Wu is rox's Theory, 1. 2. p. 96, &c. ? Geneſ. 11, 
1, &C. | | | 


& 
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Year of heel. The woman was puniſhed withthe pain of child-bjrth, and 


the put in ſubjection to her huſband; and as to the man, GoD cur- 
World, 1. ſed the ground for his ſake, declaring, that it ſhould bring forth 
Year be- thorns and thiſtles, and that he ſhould earn his bread by the 
fore ſweat of his brow, till he returned to the duſt from whence 
Chriſt, he was taken. And at laſt, God, having cloathed them both 
4305, with skins, turned them out of the garden, left they ſhould 


take of the tree of life, and eat and live for ever: and to pre- 


yent any attempt to return to their former habitation, he 

placed cherubims at the eaſt of the garden, and a flaming 

| ſword which turned every way, to guard the paſſage to the 

| tree of life. 1 5 e > 
Some objec- T'H1s conciſe account being, at firſt view, incumbred with 
tions to the ſome improbabilities, ſeveral learned and pious men have been 
2 of inclined to believe, the whole ought to be taken in an alle- 


that rela- gorical ſenſe, and not according to the ſtrictneſs of the letter; 


tion. alledging for their excuſe, that the antients, and particularly 
the eaſtern nations, had two different ways of delivering their 
divinity and philoſophy, a popular, and a myſterious, or hid- 


den one: of which dubious ſort of ſtile the ſcripture often 


makes uſe in explaining natural things; ſometimes in accom- 


modating itſelf to the capacities of the people, and at other 


times to the real, but more vailed truth; and that, to obviate 
the many difficulties which occur in the literal hiſtory of this 
ſad cataſtrophe, the ſafeſt way is, to underſtand it as a para- 
bolical ſtory, under which the real circumſtances are diſguiſed 


and concealed, as a myſtery not fit to be more explicitly de- 


clared. : 
THe firſt objection made to the letter of this hiſtory is in 


relation to the ſerpent, and particularly the improbability of 


his having the uſe of ſpeech, and rational diſcourſe ; for to 
| ſuppoſe an evil ſpirit, or the devil, made uſe of the organs of 
this animal, has no foundation in the text of Moſes, who at- 
_ tributes the ſeduction of Eve to the natural craftineſs of the 
ſerpent only. Beſides, the very ſpeech of ſuch an animal, if 
Eve had taken it to be dumb, muſt have ſo frighted her, that 
ſhe would ſcarce have ſtaid and entered into a conference with 
it. Andif the ſerpent had originally the gift of ſpeech, but 
loſt it, as a puniſhment of his crime in ſeducing the woman, 


| Moſes would ſurely not have paſſed it over in filence, and 
mentioned ſo ſmall a penalty, as going on his belly and lick- 
ing the duſt ; the meaning of which words it is not eaſy to 


explain, unleſs we ſay, that the ſerpent did before walk up- 


right, or on four feet ; for if he crept from the beginning, 
it ſeems ridiculous to impoſe, as a puniſhment for a crime, 


As 


what he was by nature ſubject to. 
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As to the trees, the nature of them both ſeem to have been Year of 
very extraordinary the tree of life, it is ſaid, had the virtue the 
to prolong life conſiderably, if not for ever. But if the lon- World, r. 
lity of men had depended only on one Jear be- 
gævity, or immortality epe 7 f 
tree, what if Adam had not ſinned ? How could his poſterity, Chriſt 
when they were diſperſed over the face of the whole earth, 
have been able to come and gather fruit from this tree ? Or 725 * 
' how could one tree have ſufficed all mankind ? The nature of 
the tree of knowledge is ſtill more difficult to conceive; it 
ſeems to have inſtilled into our firſt parents a new ſenſe of 
ſhame and modeſty, to which, before the fall, they were ut- 
ter ſtrangers. But a very different virtue is intimated to have 
been in the tree, that on eating of it a man became as a Gop, 
knowing good and evil. 
SOME further objections have been alſo * to this hiſtory; 
as the ſlightneſs of the crime for which ſo terrible a puniſhment 
has been laid on mankind (for which reaſon ſome have thought 
Moſes's deſign in this relation was to authorize the rigour - of 
his own laws); the improbability of Adam and Eve's ſewing 
fig- leaves together without thread or needle, and of Gop's 
making them coats of ſkins, and conſequently by himſelf, or 
(as is more decent to ſuppoſe) by an angel, killing and fleaing 
the animals; and the needleſs precaution- of placing cheru- 
bims to guard the entrance of the garden, leſt the exiles inould 
endeavour to repoſſeſs themſelves of it by fraud or force 1. 
CoNncLUDIwG therefore, that theſe things will not bear a 
literal conſtruction, an allegorical or figurative ſenſe has been 
put on this whole account: and it is pretended, that the hiſtory 
of the fall exhibits the defection of the ſoul ; the ſerpent repre- 
ſents concupiſcence ; the man, to whom he durſt not apply 
himſelf, is the picture of reaſon; and the woman, whom he 
ſo eaſily ſeduced and n.. is the emblem of ſenſe; and 
ſo on r. 
; BuT though it cannot be denied, that ſome of the antient The Hiteral 
philoſophers affected ſuch an allegorical way of writing, to /en/e de- 
_ conceal their notions from the vulgar, and keep their learning ended. 
within the bounds of their own ſchool, yet it is apparent, 
Moſes had no ſuch deſign; and as he pretends only to relate 
matters of fact, juſt as they happened, without art, or diſ- 
guiſe, it cannot be ſuppoſed, but that this hiftory of the fall is 
to be taken in a literal ſenſe, as well as the reſt of his writings. | 


4 Sic vacat exiguis rebus adeſſe Deo. Vid. BuxN ET. Archæol. 


I. 2. c. 7. See alſo Pair. Jup. de mundi opificio, p. 36. Mai- 
- Mon. More Nevoch. Part II. c. 30. Vid. Savkin's Diſſer- 
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As to the particular objections which have been mentioned, 
and firſt, as to the ſerpent; it is anſwered, that as Moſes con- 


World, 1. tents himſelf with relating faQts as they appeared, without any 
Year be- comment or explication ; he makes the ſerpent, it is true, who 


fore 
Chriſt, 
4305. 


The temp 


was the viſible inſtrument, to have been the ſeducer of the 
woman, and ſays nothing of the latent efficient cauſe : for 
which reaſon ſome of the antient Jeus were of opinion, that 


the whole paſſage is to be underſtood of a real ſerpent, which 


ter was the Creature they ſuppoſe had originally the gift of reaſon and 


devil, who ſpeech ; ſo that Eve might well have underftood him (F). 


abuſed the Others, thinking it too difficult of belief, have imagined, 
body of the that it was not a real ſerpent, but only the devil under that 


ſerpent, 


name: but this opinion is no leſs liable to exception. For 
though the devil is frequently ſtiled in ſcripture the ſerpent, 


and the old ſerpent, yet why he ſhould be called the maſt ſubtil 
beaft of the field, we cannot conceive ; neither will the puniſh- 
ment inflicted on the ſerpent ſuffer us to doubt but that a ſer- 


pent's body, at leaſt, was employed in the tranſaction. 


THE moſt common therefore, and indeed the only probable 


opinion is, that it was the devil, ſome wicked and malicious 


ſpirit, (probably the chief of thoſe beings) who envied the 
| happineſs of mankind, and was thereupon reſolved to bring 
them into the ſame miſerable condition with himſelf, and his 


apoſtate companions ; and that, to effect his purpoſe, he made 


uſe of a ſerpent's body (G), as the propereſt organ by which 


to carry on his fraud with ſucceſs. And this ſeems reaſonable, 


not only from the improbability of a brute beaſt's over-reach- 
ing mankind in their higheſt pitch of underſtanding, but from 
the atteſtation of other parts of ſcripture, where the devil is 


called the old ſerpent*; and is by our ſaviour himſelf ſaid to 
have been a murderer from the beginning, or the firſt creation, 


_ alluding to his nuſchievous deſtruction of mankind at that 


t Revel. xii. 9. Ibid. xx. 2. N 


(F) Joszrnus ſuppoſes, that all creatures at that time uſed 


the ſame language, and that the ſerpent, converſing familiarly 
with Adam and Eve, excited by envy of their happineſs, mali- 
ciouſly perſuaded the woman to taſte of the tree of knowledge; 
for which among other puniſhments, he was deprived of the uſe 


of ſpeech, and of his feet, and obliged ever after to crawl upon 


the ground (1), Of the ſame opinion are ABEN-Ez RA, and 


others. 


were transformed into ſerpents (2). 


(1) Antig.1. c. 1.4. 4: (2) Reland. 4 Rel. Mohan. J. 2. p. 
271, 


time: 


(G) The Arabs, before Mohammed believed, that the devils 
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time : the author of the book of Wiſdom, who was well ac- Year of 
quainted with the doctrines of the Jewiſb church, alſo telling the 
us, that by the envy cf the devil death came into the world ». World, 1. 
War the devil ſhould chuſe the body of a ſerpent, rather Year be. 
than that of any other creature, was probably on account of Ohe: il, 
that ſubtilty attributed to him by Maſes; which may not, 
perhaps, ſo much denote the craft and inſidiouſneſs, as the CN} 
familiar and inſinuating nature of this creature (H). That * 
the ſerpent before the fall was mild and gentle, and more fami- „ad 
liar with man than any other creature; and that he did not hie of 
then creep on the ground, but went erect (I), and had by his ghar crea- 
engaging behaviour gained, in ſome meaſure, the good will ture. 
of our parents, is nut only the ſentiment of both Jews * and 
Chriſtian, J, but ſeems likewiſe to have ſome foundation of 
ſcripture ; for when God ſays, that he will put enmity be- 
tween the ſerpent and the woman, and between his ſeed and 
her ſced, it muſt be implied, that there was ſome kind of 
friendihip between them before. 
Ir is no way unrcaſonadle therefore to ſuppoſe, that this 
creature was beloved both by Adam and Eve : ſhe eſpecially 
might be delighted with it; ſhe laid it perhaps in her boſom, 
adorned her neck with its windings, or made it a bracelet for 
her arms. So that its being ſo intimate with the woman, made 
it the properer inſtrument for the devil's purpoſe, who ſlidin 
into it, might wantonly play before her, until he inſenſibly 
brought her to the forbidden tree, and then twiſting round its 
branches, might take of the fruit and eat, to ſhew her, by 
experience, that there was nothing of death contained in it, 
before he began to beſpeak her; and his ſpcech might be the 
leſs ſurpriſing to her, becauſe ſhe might probably think, (as he 
might poſitively affirm) that this new acquired eule pro- 
ceeded from the virtue of the fruit, 


u wil ii 24. a less. Antiq. ubi ſupra. 1 Baatz. 
Homil. de Paradiſo. DauAsckx. de Orthodox. Fid. lib. 2. c. 10. 


(H) The 18 have a tradition, that the devil, offer- 
ing to go into paradiie to tempt Adam, was not admitted by the 
guard. Whereupon he begged of the animals, one after another, 
to carry him in, that he might ſpeak to Adam ard his wife ; but 
they all refuſed him except the ſerpent, who took him between 
two of his teeth, and ſo introduced him (2). 

(I) The Mohammedans alſo ſay, that the ſerpent was then of a 
beautiful form, and not in the ſhape he now bears (4). 


(3) See Marracc. in Alcorgn. p. 22. (4) vid. ibid. 
: | Bur 
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Bo r this conjecture is ſtill more probable, if we will but 
allow, that the ſerpent, whoſe body the devil poſſeſſed, was 


World, 1. not of a common ordinary ſpecies, but ſomething like that 


Year be- 
fore 
Chriſt, 
4305 


Of what 
kind the 


| ſerpent 
probably 


Was. 


flying fiery ſort, which, as we are told, are bred in Arabia and 
Egypt. They are of a ſhining yellowiſh colour like braſs, 
and by the motion of their wings, and vibration of their tails, 
, reverberating the ſun-beams, make a glorious appearance. 
Now if the ſerpent, whoſe body the devil abuſed, was of this 
kind (though perhaps of a Heck far more glorious) it was a 
proper creature for his purpoſe: for theſe ſerpents are called 

in ſcripture Seraphs or Seraphim, and gave name to thoſe 
bright angelical beings, which we commonly underſtand by 
that appellation: it being very probable, from the repreſenta- 
tions of them tolerated in the Jerbiſ church, that the angels, 
when they adminiſtred to Adamand Eve, were wont to put on 
certain ſplendid forms ; ſome of them the form of Cherubim, 
or beautiful flying oxen, and others the ſhape of Seraphim, 
winged and ſhining ſerpents. The devil therefore might ufurp 


the organs of one of theſe ſhining ſerpents, which, x4 his art 


and ſkill in natural cauſes, he might improve into ſuch a ſur- 
_ paſſing brightneſs, as to repreſent to Eve the angelical appear- 
ance, or Shechingh (T), to which ſhe was accuſtomed ; and 
having done this, it was no wonder, that he ſo calily deceived 
her. 

HowEvVeR this be. 1 it is reaſonable to fuppole, that it was 


| ſome beautiful creature, whom Eve took to be an angel that 


wiſhed her well, while he diſcourſed with her. For it is im- 


poſſible to conceive, that ſhe ſhould be ſo ſimple and ignorant 
as to think that beafts could ſpeak, much leſs that they knew 
more of God's mind than herſelf : nor ſeems it credible that 
| ſhe could be deceived, but by a creature which appeared fo glo- 
riouſly as to make her miſtake it for an heavenly miniſter, 
who might come to explain to her the divine command. And 
if we obſerve in what manner the tempter addreſſes himſelf to 
her 6 , we ſhall find this ſuppoſition confirmed. : 

T 


2 Numb, xxi. 6. 


) This ſeems to be the opinion of TexTuLL1an, when he 
tells us, that Eve gave attention to the ſerpent, as to the ſon of 
. Gov, &c. (1). 

(I) The learned ABrRavanerL ſuppoſe; the whole to be only 
dumb ſhew, and that the ſerpent did not ſpeak at all, neither did 
Eve ſay any thing to it; but that being a very nimble and active 
creature, it got upon the tree of knowledge, took, and eat of the 


(1) De Præſcript. Here. p. 220; 
| 1 fruit 
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Ir is not improbable , that the ſeducer, before he ſpoke to Year of 

Eve, repreſented himſelf as one of the heavenly court, who the 

came to congratulate the happineſs that Gop had beſtowed on World, 1. 


them in paradiſe, which was ſo great, that he could not eaſily Year be- 
believe he had denied them any of the fruit of the garden : he fore 


deſired therefore to be ſatisfied from her own mouth of the Chrift, 
truth of what he pretended to have heard; and as the woman 4325. 
acquainted him with the whole prohibition, he firſt ſuggeſts, F, . coft- 
that ſhe miſtook the meaning of it, that death could not be ing Eve. 
the puniſhment of ſo ſmall a fault ; and, to flatter her ambi- * 
tion, deludes her with a falſe promiſe, that on eating the fruit, 
which he pretended had a ſovereign quality to illuminate the 
underſtanding, and advance the other faculties of the ſoul, ſhe 
and her huſband ſhould immediately become as angels, nay, as 
Gods, and their happineſs be inconceivably great, and inde- 
pendent on any but themſelves. 3 
T EIs ſeems to have been the purport. of the ſerpent's words, 
by which he gained the ear of Eve; and ſhe, allured by the 
beauty of the fruit, and puſhed on by curioſity and vanity, 
could not reſiſt the temptation: and when ſhe had eat, was ſo 
far from being ſenſible of her condition, that fancying herſelf 
already in poſſeſſion of the chimerical happineſs which had 
been promiſed her, ſhe invited her huſband to partake with 
her. And he, it is probable, after ſome reluctance, was pre- 

vailed on, by her charms and endearments, to violate the 
command, contrary to his ſenſe of duty, and to ſhare the 

fate, which God's indignation, for her tranſgreſſion, ſhould 
bring upon herb, 1 

Tax ſentence denounced on the ſerpent cannot ſeem 77, gy; 

ftrange, if we conſider how different his original form was nent of the 
from his preſent, and that Gop probably intended the debaſe- ſerpent rea- 
ment of that once glorious creature, not ſo much to expreſs /onable. 
his indignation againſt the beaſt, as to make it a monument of 
man's unhappy fall, and a teſtimony of his diſpleaſure againſt 
fin : nor could this be unjuſt ; the mere inſtrument of an enor- 

mous crime being deteſtable, and often deſtroyed by human 

laws; and this great change in the ſerpent perhaps not felt, 


_ > See Biſhop PaTz1cx's Commentary. bee Sracxuouss's 
Body of Divinity, p. 284, &c. | 


fruit; that Eve, having ſeen it ſeveral times do fo, and not die, 

concluded with herſelf, that the ſaid fruit did not occafion death, 
and that it might not only be grateful to the taſte, but procure | 

them that knowledge, which Gop ſeemed to have grudged them 5 


(2) Stackhouſe's Body of Divinity, P. 28 7. 4 
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at leaſt not diſtinguiſhed, or conceived by him as a — 


tune e. 

Ix reference to the two trees, which ſeem to be ſo very ex- 
traordinary, it is but reaſonable to imagine, there was a 
wide difference between the ſtate of innocence and our preſent 
condition; and conſequently, that there were ſome things 
conſonant to the firſt ſtate, which are very incongruous to our 
preſent. Now of thoſe Moſes has mentioned but a few, and 
among them theſe trees. As to the tree of life, nothin 
can be more agreeable to a ſtate of innocence, which ſeems 
to imply a ſtate of immortality; and ſomething was requiſite 
to make men immortal, when their bodies were not ſo; and 
what can be ſuppoſed more effectual than the fruit of ſuch a 
tree? When Go p had defigned, that mens bodies ſhould ne- 
ver yield to death, it ſeems but reaſonable he ſhould direct 
them to the eating of ſuch a fruit, whoſe juice was of that 
ſpirituous nature, as to impregnate their blood with an inde- 
fatigable vigour, and to keep them up in conſtant youth, 
without pain, diſeaſe, or weakneſs, till ſuch time as he ſhould 
tranſlate them to a better world (M). Whether this tree 
was the only one of the ſpecies is uncertain ; but if it was, it 


15 probable, that, had there been no lapſe, many of them 


would have been tranſplanted to other parts of the world, as 
the innocent off-ſpring had encreaſed; and when mankind 
had finned, it is likely, God deſtroyed this ſpecies out of the 


world, as now grown uſeleſs and inconſiſtent with the curſe 


and ouniſhment of man. And of this tree the heathens ſeem 


to have had ſome traditional notion, when they ſpeak of the 


Nectar and Ambreſia which maintained the immortality of their 


gods, and Moly, which was the great Panacea, or univerſal 


medicine celebrated by the poets a. 
THE tree of knowledge of good and evil is conceived to 
have been ſo called, eicher becauſe it had really a virtue to 


e Vid. N1CcnoLui's Conf. Vol. I. 2 2 ibid. 
(M) It is che joint opinion of the beſt antient writers, both 


Jewiſh and Clrijtian, thai in caſe our firit parents had continued 
in their obedience, they would, after ſuch a time of trial, as the 


divine wiſdom ſhould think convenient, have been tranſlated, or 


removed from earth to heaven; and that their poſterity likewiſe 
would have been liable no ſorrow or miſery of any kind, but 


poſſeſſed of conſtant ippineſs, and, in their ſeveral courſes and 
ſucceſſions, taken up into a heavenly . (1). 


(1) See Bull's State of man before the Fall. Barcepha de Fe 
Fart I. c.-33; 


open 
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open man's underſtanding, and to make him diſtinguiſh be- Year of 
tween good and evil; or elſe becauſe the eating of it would the 
eventually teach him the difference between the good of obe- World, 1. 
dience and the evil of tranſgreſfion © : but others ſuppoſe it ſo Year be- 
called, merely from the devil's pretending it had a virtue to fore 
confer knowledge, having received its name from the unfor- Chrift, 
tunate deception ; though it be in a preceding paſſage, called ..; -* "I 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil, by way of anticipa- * * © 
tion: and as to Gop's ſaying, Behold, the man is become as 
one of us, to know good and evil, that is taken to be a bitter 
irony, to upbraid man with his fooliſh diſobedience and diſap- 
pointment f, | „„ 
Bur what particular tree this tree of knowledge was, has 
been a matter of much conjecture ; the vine, the apple, the 
common, and Indian fig-tree* (N), and wheat though no tree, 
| 85 have 


Vid. Bac rA de Parad. part I. c. 19. Epwarps's Sur- 
vey, Vol. 1. f Vid. NicnolL Ls, ubi ſupra. * Vid. Bax- 
CEPHAM, ubi ſup. p. 48. e 


(N) Goropius Becanus is moſt confident, it was the Indian fig - 
tree; which notion, however, he did not borrow from Moſes 
| Barcephas, as Sir Walter Raleigh ſuppoſes (2). The chief reaſons 
urged why it ſhould be this tree, are 1. The goodneſs of the 
Fruit, and fairneſs of the tree. 2. The breadth of its leaves, 
very commodious for hiding the nakedneſs of Adam and Eve, 
which it is ſuppoſed, they would cover as ſoon as ever they 
perceived it; and therefore from the forbidden tree, that be- 
ing the next at hand, 3. The largeneſs and thickneſs of the 
tree, very proper to conceal them, as they imagined, from 
the preſence of Gop. But here Becanus, from the words of the 
vulgate verſion, in medio ligni, imagined they hid themſelves in 
the body of the tree itſelf, though the ſtem of the Indian fig-tree, 
notwithſtanding the extravagant fize given it by ſome authors, be 
not very large. As Sir Valter Raleigh, who had himſelf ſeen 
many of theſe trees in America, has given a deſcription of them, 
we think it worth while to tranſcribe it. They grow, ſays he, 
nin moiſt grounds, and in this manner: After they are firſt ſhot 
« up, ſome twenty or thirty foot in length ( ſome more, ſome 
* leſs, according to the ſoil), they ſpread a very large top, hav- 
« ing no bough, nor twig in the trunk, or ſtem ; for from the 
© utmoſt end of the head-branches, there iſſueth out a gummy 
juice, ngeth downward like a cord, or finew, and 
* within a few\months reaches the ground; which it no ſooner 
“ toucheth but it taketh root, and then being filled both from 
the top-boughs, and from his own proper root, this cord mak- 


(2) Barcepha takes it indeed, to have been. the fig-tree 3 | but does” 
aot join the word Indian to it, as we can find. « eh 
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have all put in their claims (O); and though the generality 
are for the common figtree, yet what Moſes has ſo induſtri- 
ouſly concealed, is above the power of any to diſcover. Phils 
the Few, according to his cuſtom, allegorizes what is faid of 
both theſe trees, ſuppoſing, that no ſuch ever were, nor ever 
will be in the world = (P). 

THAT the trial of man's obedience ſhould be by ſucha pro- 
hibition, as is mentioned by Moſes, ſeems perfectly rational, 
and adapted to the ſtate of innocence ; no moral precept could 
have been at all proper for that purpoſe, becauſe there was 
then ſcarce a poſſibility of their tranſgreſſing any ſuch: it muſt 
therefore have been ſome indifferent action, neither good, nor 


evil in itſelf, but fo far only, as it was commanded, or for- 


bidden. And what ſo natural and agreeable to the ſtate of 
our firſt parents (conſidering they were to live all their lives 
in a garden) as the forbidding them to eat of the fruit of a_ 
certain tree in that garden ? a tree near at hand, and which 
might give them every moment an opportunity of ſhewing 


their obſervance of the divine command, by their abſtaining _ 


from it ®. | 


„ PRI o Jop. de mundi opificio, p. 35. n See STACK - 
nousz's Body of Divinity, p. 281. Nicnoris's Confer. ubi 


ſupra 


eth itſelf a tree exeeeding haſtily. From the utmoſt boughs of 


«© theſe young trees, there fall again the like cords, which in 


„one year and leſs, (in that world of perpetual ſpring), become 
«* alſo trees of the bigneſs of the nether part of a lance, and as 
«« ſtrait as nature and art can make any thing, caſting ſuch a 
ſhade, and making ſuch a grove, as no other tree in the world 
*« can do. Now one of theſe trees conſidered with all his young 
« ones, may, indeed, ſhroud four hundred, or four thouſand 
* horſemen, if they pleaſe ; for they cover whole vallies —— 
But that they bear any ſuch huge leaves, or any ſuch delicate 
fruit, I could never find (3). + 7 | 

(O) The Mohammedans have the like different opinions among 


them relating to this tree; ſome affirm, it was an ear of wheat; 
others a fig-tree,; and a third party a vine (4). 


(P) Thoſe who admire allegorical interpretations, will have the 


forbidden fruit to have been no other than the ſenſual act of gene- 


Leon. Hebrew, Pbilaſopbis d amour, Dial. 3. p. 620, &c. 


ration, for which the, puniſhment. inflited on the woman was the 
pain of child- birth (5). But this opinion has not the leaſt foun- 
dation in the words of Moſes ; eſpecially if we conſider, that Adam 
knew not his wife till after their expulſion out of, Paradiſe. | 


(3) Hift.of the World, Part I. Book I. c. 4, F 2. (4) Vid. 
Maracc. in Alc. p. 22. (5) Vid Barcepham de Parad. ubi ſup. 


AND 
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AND this takes off the objection againſt the puniſhment, Year of 
inflicted on man for his nn, as too ſevere, and no way the 
proportionable to the offence ; for we are deceived, if we fan r. 
ſuppoſe, that good and evil is only in the nature of the thing. Lay be. 
and not in the commands and prohibitions of Gon. And, fo Chriſt, 
conſidering this crime to have been a downright rebellion a- 
gainſt Gop, and committed againſt the cleareſt conviction 45. 
of conſcience, with other aggravating circumſtances, it will 7, 16. 
appear to have been a crime ſo heinous, that nothing now-a- puniſoment 
days can be ſuppoſed to reſemble it. conſequent- 

No ſooner was the intoxicating juice of the forbidden tree Jy juf. 
gone off, and the criminals began to return to their ſenſes a- 
gain, but the eyes (Q.) of their underſtanding were opened, cumfance; 
and they perceived their own nakedneſs (R), and the foul de- EM. 4. 
gradation of their nature; to conceal which, as far as they 279% and 
were able, they twiſted, or platted the flexible branches A 

. the fig-tree round their waiſts, ſo that the broad leaves hang- ? 

| ing down might ſerve them inſtead of aprons: for we muſt 

5 not imagine, that they ſewed the leaves together, as taylors 

40 their cloath, which is more than the words of Moſes im- 
39 ply (5). JopomentT 


(Q) The that the eyes e tos ds et S 
050 a popular belief, that Adam . Eve were blind till they "oY 
had tranſgreſſed; which imagination St. Auſtin has taken the pains : = 
to refute (1). PE = 
(N) By perceiving their nakedneſfs,. a late writer conceives no . 
more is meant, than that they were ſenſible of their tranſgreſſion. 
Thus, te ables calf was conſecrated, Moſes is ſaid to have 
ſeen the people naked ; (Exod xxxii. 25.) And in the new teſta- 
ment -yupwaes is ſometimes taken for a finer. Others indeed ſup. 
pole, that the fruit of this forbidden tree provoked our firſt 
parents to luſt, and ſome indecent motions of the body; for, ac- 
cording to the modeſty of the Hebrew tongue, nakedne/s may well 
denote an irregulal ite to venereal pleaſures (and 
this is the opinion of St. Auſtin mentioned hereafter) : But our 
author thinks this conjeQure is without any manner of foundation, 
and that it is hard to conceive, how Adam and Ewe ſhould not A 
know themſelves to be naked before their fall; or why they 85 NH 
mould be more aſhamed of their nakedneſs then, than they were 5 
before. When they were the only inhabitants of the world, their N 
bed under the canopy of heaven, was equally as chaſt as if it had 
deen covered and encloſed ; and therefore this nakedneſs of theirs 
muſt, in his opinion, be. underſtood in a figurative ſenſe (2). 
) The original word Na, which is tranſlated Seed, fig- 
* Hifies no more than to put together, to apply, or fit; in which 


(1) e, & eivit, Dei. 114. c. 7. 2) Le Clerc's Di 
Vor. I 0 ſenſe 


e 
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* 
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have all put in their claims (O); and though the generality 


are for the common fig>tree, yet what o/es has ſo induſtri 


ouſly concealed, is above the power of any to diſcover. Phils 
the Jew, according to his cuſtom, allegorizes what is ſaid of 
both theſe trees, ſuppoſing, that no ſuch ever were, nor ever 
will be in the world w (P). 

THAT the trial of man's obedience ſhould be by ſuch a pro- 
hibition, as is mentioned by Moſes, ſeems perfectly rational, 
and adapted to the ſtate of innocence; no moral precept could 
have been at all proper for that purpoſe, becauſe there was 
then ſcarce a poſſibility of their tranſgreſſing any ſuch: it muſt 
therefore have been ſome indifferent action, neither good, nor 
evil in itſelf, but fo far only, as it was commanded, or for- 
bidden. And what ſo natural and agreeable to the ſtate of 
our firſt parents (conſidering they were to live all their lives 
in a garden) as the forbidding them to eat of the fruit of a 
certain tree in that garden? a tree near at. hand, and which 
might give them every moment an opportunity of ſhewing 
their obſervance of the divine command, by their abſtaining 
from it n. 


„ PRITo Jod. de mundi opificio, p. 35. n See Srack- 
nousz's Body of Divinity, p. 281. NIcgorLs's Confer. ubi 


iupra. | 


eth itſelf a tree exceeding haſtily. From the utmoſt boughs of 
„theſe young trees, there fall again the like cords, which in 


one year and lefs, (in that world of perpetual ſpring), become 


_ « alio trees of the bigneſs of the nether part of a lance, and as 


* ftrait as nature and art can make any thing, caſting ſuch a 
_** ſhade, and making ſuch a grove, as no other tree in the world 


„ can do. Now one of theſe trees conſidered with all his young 
„ones, may, indeed, ſhroud four hundred, or four thouſand 
* horſemen, if they pleaſe ; for they cover whole vallies —— 
«« Put that they bear any ſuch huge leaves, or any ſuch delicate 
« fruit, I could never find 3). | 

(O) The Mohammedauns have the like different opinions among 
them relating to this tree; ſome affirm, it was an ear of wheat; 
others a ſig- tree; and a third party a vine (4). 

(P; Thoſe who admire allegorical interpretations, will have the 


forbidden fruit to have been no other than the ſenſual act of gene- 


ration, for which the puniſhment inflicted on the woman was the 
pain of caild-birth (5). But this opinion has not the leaſt foun- 


dation in the words of Mes; eſpecially if we conſider, that Adam 


knew not his wife till after their expulſion out of Paradiſe. 


(3) Hef the Warld, Part I. Book I. c. 4, F 2. (4) Vid. 


Maracc. in Alc. p. 22. (5) Vid Barcepham de Parad. ubi ſup. 
Leon. Hebreu, Philo/aphis d'amour, Dial. 3. p. 620, Ec. 


AND 


Li c ER EF: 


gainſt Gop, and committed againſt the cleareſt conviction #323; 


the fig-tree round their waiſts, ſo that the broad leaves hang- plained. 


ply (S). Joux 


had tranſgreſſed; which imagination St. Auſtin has taken the pains 
to refute (1). 5 3 | 


| ſeen the people naked ; (Exod xxxii. 25.) And in the new teſta- 
ment yup; is ſometimes taken for a ſinner. Others indeed ſup. 


and that it is hard to conceive, how Adam and Eve ſhould not 


muſt, in his opinion, be underitood in a figurative ſenſe (2). 


nifies no more than to put together, to apply, or fit; in Which 
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AND this takes off the objection againſt the puniſhment, Year of 
inflicted on man for his diſobedience, as too ſevere, and no way the 19 
proportionable to the offence; for we are deceived, if we World, 1. 1 
ſuppoſe, that good and evil is only in the nature of the thing, Tear be- 
and not in the commands and prohibitions of Gor. And, 8 | 
conſidering this crime to have been a downright rebellion a- © | 


of conſcience, with other aggravating circumſtances, it will 2, 4, 
appear to have been a crime ſo heinous, that nothing now-a- gun;/ment 
days can be ſuppoſed to reſemble it. conſequent- 
No ſooner was the intoxicating juice of the forbidden tree Jy jut. 

gone off, and the criminals began to return to their ſenſes a- The cir- 
gain, but the eyes (Q) of their underſtanding were opened, cumſtances 
and they perceived their own nakedneſs (R), and the foul de- A the a. 
gradation of their nature; to conceal which, as far as they 279% and 
were able, they twiſted, or platted the flexible branches of . **- 


ing down might ſerve them inſtead of aprons : for we muſt 
not imagine, that they ſewed the leaves together, as taylors 
do their cloath, which is more than the words of Maſes im- 


(Q) The expreſſion, that the eyes of them were opened, occa- 
ſioned a popular belief, that Adam and Eve were blind till they 


(R) By perceiving their nakedneſs, a late writer conceives no 
more is meant, than that they were ſenſible of their tranſgrefſion. 
Thus, after the golden calf was conſecrated, Moſes is ſaid to have 


pole, that the fruit of this forbidden tree provoked our firſt 
parents to luſt, and ſome indecent motions of the body; for, ac- 
cording to the modeſty of the Hebrew tongue, nakedne/s may well 
enough denote an irregulal appetite to venereal pleaſures (and 
this is the opinion of St. Auſtin mentioned hereafter): But our | j 
author thinks this conjecture is without any manner of foundation, i 


know themſelves to be naked before their fall; or why they 
ſhould be more aſhamed of their nakedneſs then, than they were 
before. When they were the only inhabitants of the world, their 
bed under the canopy of heaven, was equally as chaſt as if it had 
been covered and encloſed ; and therefore this nakedneis of theirs 


(S) The original word r, which is tranſlated Sewed, fig- 


7 (1) Auguſt, de civit. Dei. / 14. c. 17. (2) Le Clerc's Dif- 
ertat. | | | 
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JuDGMENT being paſſed on all that were concerned in this 
unhappy affair, it is ſaid, that Gop, before he drove Adan: 
and Eve out of paradiſe, cloathed them with ſkins, which it is 
conceived is not neceſſarily to be underſtood, as if Gop him- 
ſelf, or even an angel, made the coats; it being common for 
the Hebrew tongue verbally to attribute things to Gop, 
which are not done by his immediate act, but by his direQi- 
on, or even by the permiſſion of his ordinary providence. So 
that it is probable, Adam and Eve only received inſtructions 
how to make them o. | 1 

As to the cherubim and flaming ſword, placed to guard 
the way of the tree of life, there are ſeveral opinions concern- 
ing them. They who place paradiſe in the ſouthern hemi- 
ſphere, conceive the ſword to have been no more than the 
torrid zone, which, in the parallel ſituation the earth is then 
ſuppoſed to have had, muſt have been a region of flame in- 
tolerably hot like a furnace, and conſequently impaſſable; 
its encompaſſing the whole earth ſufficiently anſwering the 
Mc:ſaic deſcription *, that it turned every way. Others have 
thought it to have been a wall, or circle of fire, encompaſſing - 
paradiſe 4 (T); and that this flame was an accenſion of ſome 
inflammable matter round about the garden, which excluded 
all comers to it, till the beauty of it was defaced : which opi- 
nion may be more probable to them who place paradiſe about 
Babylon, where there is ſuch an abundance of naphtha and bi- 
tumen, and where there-are fields, which even yet, at ſome 
time of the year, ſeem all on fire. And if it be objected, that 
ihe cherubim had nothing to do with ſuch a wall; it is an- 
iwered, that it is uſual for the ſcriptures to exprefs all extraor- 
dinary works of GoD by angels; as to call a plague, or fa- 
mine, a deſtroying angel; and the like Some Rabbins* 


o Thid. P TERTULLIAN. Apolog. cap. 47. Vid. BuxxeT's 
Theory, Book II. c. 7. Theor. Sacr. Telluris, 1. 2. c. 6. 
4 Pſeudo-Anſelm. Elucid. c. 15. Nicholls, ubi ſup. 
Vid. Maimonip. More Nevoch. p. 1. cap. 49. 


ſenſe it is uſed Fob xvi. 15. and Ext. xiii. 18. And Hy, 
which we render leaves, ſignifies alſo branches of trees, ſuch as 
were fit to make booths, or bowers ; Nehem. viii. 15, (1). 
(T) The words commonly rendred flaming ſword, are in the 
original the flame of cutting, or diviſion, or a dividing flame; for 
the ſame word which ſignifies a ſevord, ſignifies alſo diviſion ; and 
is in the new teſtament tranflated both ways (2). | 


(1) Dr. Nicholls's Conf. ubi 1 (̃. 2) See Matth. x. 34. 
& Luke xii. 51. Nicholls, 2. ſupra. 


arc 
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are of opinion, that this flaming ſword was an angel; which Year of 
they found on that paſſage, where it is ſaid, that Gop maketh the 

| his angels ſpirits, and his miniſters a flaming fire t. And World, 1. 
hence it has been imagined, that this flaming tword, which Year be- 
was eſteemed by the Few a ſecond angel, was of a different og 


kind from the cherubim, viz. a 8 craph, or flaming angel, in 


the form of a flying fiery ſerpent, whoſe body vibrated in the $305. 


air with luſtre, and may be fitly deſcrived by the image of 
ſuch a ſword u. 


HAvinG thus examined the circumſtances of the fall, it The c eck. 
may be proper to conſider the effects it had upon our brit pa- of the full 
rents and their poſterity, and alſo upon the ground, which was on man, 


curſed for their ſake. 


THE unhappy pair did not indeed die y but ground. 


they became ſubject to death, which continually hung over 
their heads; the time they had to live, being but as the ſpace 
between a criminal's condemnation and his execution. Ihe 
had loſt Gop's favour, and forfeited paradiſe : the neceſſaries 
of life were now to be gotten by hard labour of the man, and 
child-birth was to be attended with great pain in the woman: 
ſo that the remembrance of their paſt happineſs, and the pro- 
ſpect of the innumerable miſeries, to which they had made 
themſelves and their off-ſpring obnoxious, muſt needs fill them 
with regret and deſpair. For ſince they could not by genera- 
tion tranſmit any thing to their poſterity, but what they had 
_ themſelves ; their defcendants were deſtined in like manner to 
undergo the troubles of life, and the pains and agonies of 
death, the neceſſary conſequences of Adam's tranſgreſſion: nor 
is there in this any injuſtice, we being thereby deprived only 
of what he had no title to. But that we are thereby become 
the objects of Gop's wrath, and deſerving eternal damnation, 
by the imputation of the guilt of Alams ſin, (which is the 
doctrine of St. Auſtin and his diſciples, thence named Spra- 
Iapſarians) has ſcemed to many a very harſh opinion, and to re- 
flect on the goodneſs and juſtice of Gop. 
As this is a point greatly controverted among divines x, and 
foreign to our preſent deſign, we ſhall only ſay; chat the gencral 
manifeſt depravity and corruption of human nature, fo very 
different from what we muſt ſuppoſe it to have been in its ori- 
ginal ſtate, would induce us to believe it the effect of our firſt 
parents tranſgreſſion; whereupon unruly paſhons and appetites 
got that ſuperiority over, and influence on, our wills, which 
reaſon alone ought to t and this might be poſſibly occa- 


* Palm. civ. 4. | u TENNISON of Idolatry. 1 Ses 
FTACKIOUSL' s Body of Divinity, p. 295, &c. | 


— & Dae ſioned, 


Man 
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Year of ſioned, in ſome degree at leaft, by the infirmities which our 
the bodies neceſſarily contracted, by proceeding from ſuch a root, 
World, 1. and by the great change brought on the earth, air, and other 
c ear be- elements, by the curſe. For whatever the antients have ſaid 
ore 


Chriſt. of the plenty and happineſs of the golden age, ſeems chiefly 


to have been ſome broken notions and traditions of man's firſt 
4305- ,eftate in paradiſe, and of that univerſal harmony wherein the 
world and all things would have continued, had not his fall 
introduced a change. The fruits of the earth were at firſt 
ſpontaneous, and the ſoil, without being torn and tormented, 
_ ſatisfied the wants and deſires of man; but, upon his apoſtaſy 
from God, as a puniſhment for his fin, Gop curſed the 
ground, which immediately brought forth thorns and thiſtles; 
for we muſt not ſuppoſe, with ſome, that the original fertility 
of the earth continued, till the deſtruction brought upon it by 
the univerſal deluge. The deluge was, indeed, the comple- 
tion of the curſe, but ſome conſiderable effects of it appeared 
before; otherwiſe how could Adam be faid to eat bread in ſor- 
row, and in the ſweat of his face all the days of his life? As 
the earth was impoveriſhed on man's tranſgreſſion, ſo the air 
and other elements became diſordered, in ſome meaſure un- 
wholſome, and ſometimes fatal. Hence proceeded famines, 
peſtilences, earthquakes, ſtorms, and all manuer of natural 
_ calamities, which cauſe an innumerable variety of diſeaſes and 
diſtempers !. 3 . * 
BuT in order to give a more clear idea, in what degree and 

manner nature became impaired by the fall; it may be proper 

to conſider the conſtitution of man's body, (for what concerns 
his ſoul is not properly within the compaſs of this deſign) and 
of the earth in that primitive ſtate; and by what means theß 
were reduced to their preſent condition. 
The change As to the conſtitution of man's body, it appears, that 


in the con- nakedneſs was then no inconvenience or ſhame, and conſe- 


f 


flitution of quently, there was no ſenſe of any need to cover it. Thoſe 
_— inclinations which provide for the propagation of mankind, 
were, it ſeems, ſo regular, and ſo entirely under the command 
of reaſon, that not ſo much as an apron was eſteemed neceſ- 
ſary to hide thoſe parts, which all the world have ſince thought 
proper to conceal*. But ſome have imagined, that in caſe 
man had perſevered in his ſtate of innocence, there would 
have been no matrunonial commerce, but mankind would 


I Y Vid. STAcxHovstE, ubi ſup. * Vid. WaisTon's The- 
ory, Book III. p. 238. 


have 


— 
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have been otherwiſe propagated (V); and this the antient fa- Year of 
thers were inclined to believe, from their pre-poſſeſſion in fa- the 

vour of the merits and excellency of cclibacy z. This opinion World, 1. 
St. Auſtin combated by very ftrong arguments b, ſuch as the Year be⸗ 

benediction of Gop, and his command to roads and multi- for e 


ply ; the diſtinction of the ſexes preceding the fall; and or 
abſurdity of ſuppoſing ſin to have been neceſſary for the propa- * 
gation of mankind. Yet he agrees, that in the ſtate of inno- 
cence, the work of generation would have been carried on 
without any mixture of paſſion, or loſs of virginity ; and that 


man would then have proceeded to the propagation of his ſpe- 


cies whenever he judged it requiſite, without any incitement 


of luſt. In the primitive ſtate alſo, the temper of the human 


body ſeems to have been more ſoft, pliable, and alterable, 
than now it is: ſome ſorts of fruits and food were able to 
cauſe a mighty change therein, either to fix and adapt it to its 
preſent condition, or diſcompoſe and diſorder it: thus the fruit 


of the tree of life had the virtue of rendering the body perma- 


nent and immortal, on the one hand; and that of the tree of 
knowledge, of bringing upon it diſeaſes, corruptions, and 


ee on the other; but the firſt effect of this latter fruit 
is ſuppoſed to have been the revolt of the parts ſubſervient to 
generation, which, it is pretended, appears from the ſhame 


which immediately ſeized thoſe who had taſted it (W). And, 


to ſay the truth, ſince man, in his fallen ſtate, was unable to 
conform himſelf to the dictates of reaſon, love was neceſſarily 


to be introduced into the world; for otherwiſe it is not con- 
ceived how mankind could have ſubſiſted: ſo that the paſſions 


were then raiſcd, in order to produce men to do that to ſatisf7 
their appetites, which before chey did merely from prudential | 


conſiderations c, 


2 Vid. Sa LI Ax. Annal. Tom. I. p. 174. Corner. a La- 
PIDE, in Gen. ii. BaxcEPHa de Parad. part I. c. 2 b Ay- 
GusT. de Civit. Dei, I. 14 C. 21, xc. 5 Vid. YLE, Dict. 
| THR Art. Eve, Rem. F. 


(V) Pe was ſo firmly perſuaded of this, that he main. 
tained Adam and Eve to have been created without the puts of 


generation; which afterwards yew out of their bodies like ex- 


creſcences (1). 
(W , Some Rabbrns alſo ſeem to "PER attributed tkis to he na- 
tural quality of tae forbidden fruit (2). 


(1) fpud Voſſium de Philo. cap. 9 5. 71: (2) Vid. Bay'e, 
Die. Hit. Art. Eve. Now: C. 3 
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Year of THERE was alſo a conſiderable difference between the con- 
the dition of the woman before the fall, and that which ſhe has 
World, 1. ſince been in; particularly, ſhe was then in a ſtate of greater 
Year be- equality with the man, and little more ſubje& to ſorrow in 
fore the propagation of poſterity than he 4. Nay, the very ani- 
Chriſt. mals ſeem to have been, at that time, in a ſtate of greater 
43 , Capacities and operations; nearer approaching to reaſon and 
__ * diſcourſe, and partakers of higher degrees of perfection and 
happineſs, than they have been ever ſince e. 
The change WHEREIN the fecundity and amenity of the primitive 
in the con. earth conſiſted, and by what means it became ſo much alter- 
ed & ed for the worſe, is difficult to be determined. It is indeed 
ys : r. * preſently accounted for, if we have recourſe to the divine inter- 
e Ahh 5 poſition, and ſuppoſe, that the {terility of the earth, and malig- 
17 to D- nity of the air, and the general depravation of nature was effect- 
Burnet, ed by Gop, or his ſubordinate agents. But to aſſign a probable 
natural cauſe of ſuch effects is not ſoeaſy. Dr. Burnet's notion 
is, that the fertility and paradiſiacal ſtate of the firſt earth was 
entirely owing to a perpetual equinox, the conſequence of tha 
ſituation of its axis, which he ſuppoſed to have been then pa? 
rallel to the axis of the ecliptic, in which it was carried about 
the ſun with the other planets. And that it really had ſuch a 
ſituation, he thinks needs no other proof than its own evi. 
dence ; for it is the immediate reſult and common effect of 
gravity, or libration, that a body, left freely to itſelf in a 
fluid medium, ſhould ſettle in ſuch a poſture as beſt anſwers 
to its gravitation; and the firſt earth being uniform, regu- 
lar, and every way equally ballanced f, there was no reaſon, 
why it ſhould incline at one end, more than the other, to- 
ward the ſun. And this poſition he ſuppoſes the earth kept 
till the deluge, when it was fo broken and divided, accord- 
ing to his hypotheſis, that it loſt its equal poiſe; and the 
centre of its gravity changing, one pole became more inclined 
to the ſun, and the other more removed from it, and fo the 
parallel fituation, which it had before, was changed to an ob- 
lique one; whence proceeded the variety of ſeaſons, and thoſe 
irregularities in the temperature of the air, which have ſince 
obtained 5, But this does not account for the immediate ef- 
fect of God's curſe on the earth, which, as has been obſerved, 
muſt by no means be deferred ſo late as to the flood. N 
'Fo avoid this difficulty, Mr, Vhiſton has ſuppoſed, that 
the earth in its primitive ſtate had no diurnal motion about its 


« Vid. Wn 15rox's Theery, Book III. p. 239. * Ibid. p. 
240. f See the Introduction, p. 66, 67, *' Bugnxer's 
Theory of the Earth, Book II. c. 3. 


own 
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own axis, but only an annual motion about the ſun ; ſo that Year of 
the ſun and planets then roſe in the weſt, and ſet in the eaſt, the 
contrary to what they have ever fince done (X). World, r. 
On this ſuppoſition, as well as the former, there would Year be- 
alſo be a perpetual equinox through the world, which charac- = ft 
and 
the antient heathens to the golden age h. The great change 4305: 
therefore which was made in nature at the fall, he takes to be 7 , 17 
the commencing of a new motion, or rotation of the earth Whitton, 


ters the fathers uſually applied to the paradiſiacal ſtate, 


about its preſent axis: by this means the poles of the world, 
which to the firſt inhabitants of the earth (dwelling near the 
interſection of the antient ecliptic with the preſent northern 
tropic) were neither conſiderably elevated nor depreſſed, ſud- 
denly changed their ſituation; the northern pole appeared to 
be elevated above, and the ſouthern depreſſed below, the ho- 
rizon: and the courſe of the heavens ſeemed bent, or inclined 
to the ſouthern parts of the world (Y). And the probable 
ok . nechanical 


* Vid. Buzxe T's Theor. L 2. c. 1. & 10. Archzol. 1. 2. C. 5,4 6. 
(X) This, he thinks, may have 13 the foundation of that 


ſtory 3 in n (1) who tells us, that the ſun, in the ſpace of 


eleven thouſand three hundred and forty years, four times invert- 
ed his courſe, and roſe in the welt. But what he mainiy depends 


on, is that diſcourſe in Plats (2), where, relating ſome very an- 


tient tiaditions (as he expreſly ſays they are, and delivered by 
our firſt parents to their poſterity) about the primitive ſtate of 
things, he ſays, that there was a great change made in the hea- 
venly motions, the ſun and other ſtars formerly ſetting in the ame 
place where they now riſe, and riſing where they now fet ; waich 
change he attributes to Gop, who ſometimes directs the motion 


of the univerſe himſelf, and at other times, after ſo many perio- 


dical revolutions as he ſees fitting, leaves it; whereupon it is, as 
it were, ſpontaneouſly carried about by a motion contrary to the 
former. And this change Plato reckons the greateit, and moit 
entire of any, the heavenly bodies undergo. 

(Y) The inclination of the earth is mach inſiſted upon by the 
antients. Plutarch tells us, that Leucippus was of opinion yo 
earth fell towards the ſouth, becauſe of the rareneis of tho/: 
parts ; the northern regions being grown rigid and — 
while the ſouthern were ſcorched, or on fire (3 ). Democritus and 
Empedacles gave nearly the fame reaſon for it; and Diogenes and 
Anaxagorus ſpecify the very time when this happened; ve, after 
the firſt coalition of the world, and the production of animals out 


(1) Herodot. . 4 (2) Plato, 72 Pairttc. 9. 174. 
175. (3) Flut. de placit. philoſ l. 3. c. 12. 
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mechanical cauſe of this commencement of theearth's diurnal 
motion, after its annual had continued ſome time, aſhgned by 
him is, the impulſe of a comet, with little or no atmoſphere, 
or of a central ſolid hitting obliquely upon the earth along 
ſome parts of its preſent equator: from which impulſe both 
the annual orbit of the earth would be altered, and a vertigi- 
nous motion about a new and real axis would certainly com- 
mgnce. And he obſerves, that in all probability this comet 


was of the bigneſs of one of the ſmall ſecondary, rather than 


of the large primary, planets ; for otherwiſe, by its cauſing vaſt 
tides in the abyſs, after it was paſſed by, it would have occa- 
ſioned many more alterations in the earth, than we have 
Treaſon to believe happened at that time (Z). 
Bu r beſides the impreſſion of this new motion, another ef- 
fect of ſuch a colliſion of a comet would be the change of the 
earth's orbit from an ellipſis, as it was before the fall, to a 
perfect circle. For Mr. Wh:/ton ſuppoſes the reduction of the 


very oblong eccentrical orbit of the earth into a circular one, 


which he thinks it had before the deluge, was gradual, and not 
done all at once; the greateſt part at the commencing of the 
Moſaic creation, and the reit at the commencing of the diur- 


nal motion. All this being ſuppoſed, and that providence ad- 
juſted all circumſtances, ſo as ſhould be moſt for the advantage 
of the regions adjoining to paradiſe, where alone Adam and 


i WarrsTonN's Theory, Book U. p. 98, &c. 


of the earth : and they thought this inclination was probably the 


effect of providence, on purpoſe that ſome parts of the world might 


become habitable, and others uninhabitable, by reaſon of the frigid, 
torrid, and temperate climates thereof (1). 5 | 


(Z) That the diurnal motion did not begin till ſome time after 


the annual, Mr. Whifon imagines to be evinced from the late 
diſcovery (as it is calied) of an internal magnet freely moving 
within the earth, and from which all the variations of the mag- 
netic needle are ſuppoſed to ariſe. The poles of this interior 
magnet being, as they ſuppoſe, diſtant from the earth's axis, lowly 
change their places in reſpe& of the external earth, by a motion 


weltward : whence he concludes, that the incloſed magnet, or 


nucleus, has not attained the ſame velocity with the exterior parts 
in their diurnal revolution, becauſe the impulſe by which the di- 
urnal motion was firſt impreſſed upon the external earth, has not 
yet been ſo perfectly communicated to the internal magnet, as to 
equal the firit motion impreſſed and ſtill preſerved by the ſuperior 
parts of the globe . 2). 8 


(i) Iiem, ibid J. 2 c. 8. (2) Vid. Dr. Halley's Theory of the 
variation of the magnetic nerale, Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 195. NO 
| | __ . the 
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the other creatures dwelt in this ſtate; we ſhall have the earth Vear of 
revolving in a moderately eccentrical ellipſis, without any the 
diurnal rotation, about the ſun in the ſpace of a year; we World, 1. 
ſhall have ſome diameter of the earth, which paſſed near para- Year be- 
diſc, parallel to the longer axis of its ellipſis, and the place of _ 
| paradiſe reſpecting nearly the ſame fixed ſtars with the perihe- Chr = 
lion of the ellipſis. Which being again ſuppoſed, we may je OY 
_ obſerve that as a circular orbit is much the beſt for a globe in- 
habitcd all round (as the earth was deſigned to be after the 
fall), that providing equally for the convenience of both he- 
miſpheres; ſo is this elliptic orbit the beſt for a globe inhabited 

but in one place, as the earth was in its primitive ſtate, this 
providing peculiarly for the happineſs of that particular ſpot, 
where alone the living part of the creation was to reſide. For 
the heat of the day-time would gradually increaſe before, and 
decreaſe after noon, but yet would never be over violent; be- 
cauſe the increaſe of the heat, by the ſun's riſing higher and 
higher above the horizon in the forenoon, or ſpring, would 
be prevented, in a great meaſure by the earth's real receding 
from him, and approaching nearer his aphelion during the 
ſame time: and vice ay in the afternoon, or ſummer, 
which would render the ſtate of the air more equal and uni- 
form. And thus alfo the too long duration of the night would 
be entirely avoided : for the whole night-time would then 
dear a ſmall proportion to the day, and amount perhaps to no 

more than two months; out of which muſt be deducted the 
two twilights, each of near a fortnight, which would reduce 
the darkncfs of the night itſclf to about a ſingle month; out 
of which another fortnight is to be ſtill deducted for the 
time of the moon's being above the horizon, and enlightning 
the earth: ſo that at laſt, if the moon's crepuſcula be allowed 
for, as they ought to be, we ſhall ſcarce have a week of pure 
darkneſs in the whole year, to the great comfort and advan- 
tage of this truly paradiſiacal ſtate * ; wherein there would be 
a a conſtant warmth without the frequent interpoſition of cold; 
an air perfectly clear and homogeneous, and ſuſceptible of 
the utmoſt power of the {lar heat, and the ſeaſons equable, 
or gradually diſtinguiſhed from one another, with other natural 
conſequences. But ſo ſoon as man had rendred himſelf un- 
worthy of that happy ſtate, and Gop had pronounced a curſe 
on the ground, preſently the earth began a new and ſtrange 
motion, and revolved from weſt to cait upon its own axis: 
the ſucceſſion of day and night returned frequently, white the 
annual motion, performed on a different axis, diſtinguiſhed 


k Ibid. p. 114, Kc, LE 
- the 
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Year of the aden and, in conjunction with the diurnal, deſcribed 
the the equator and the tropics; by which, and the polar circles, 
World, 1. the face of the earth was diltinguiſhed into zones, with reſpect 


Year be- whereto the particular regions of the earth changed their fitua- 


8. tion; ſo that paradiſe, which was before near the middle or 


ecliptic, was now beyond the northern tropic. The figure of 
Fo tbe earth, which was before truly ſpherical, degenerated i into 
an oblate ſpheroid ; the torrid zone riſing about fifteen or 
ſixteen miles upwards, and the frigid one ſubſiding as much 
downwards. The compages of the upper earth, and of its 
ftrata, became thereby chapped and broken, and ſo carried 
up the warm ſteams from beneath, ariſing from the hot cen- 
tral ſolid, to particular receptacles and volcanos, which before 
ſerved, in a more equal and uniform manner, to heat and in- 
vigorate the entire earth and its productions. In theſe and 
other circumſtances was the ſtate of nature altered for the 
worſe on the fall, according to this gentleman's theory. 


r 


The Coronology from the Creation to the Deluge ſtated. 


EFORE we enter on the hiſtory of the antediluvian 85 


world, it will be neceſſary, chat N we {ſhould lettie the 
chronology of this period. ” 

As Moes has not ſet down the particular time of any want: 
actions before the flood, except only the years of the fathers 
age, wherein the ſeveral deſcendants of Adam, in the line of 
Seth, were begotten, and the length of their ſev eral lives ; all 
we can do in this period is, to endeavour to hx the years of 
the lives and deaths of thoſe patriarchs, and the diſtance of 
time from the creation to the deluge. 


ties in the ſeveral copies we now have of Maſes's writings 3 
which are the Hebrew, the Samaritan, and the Gree+ veriton 


of the Septuagint but as theſe differ very conſiderably from 
one another, learned men are much divided in their opinions, 


concerning the chronclogy of the firſt ages of the world, 
ſome preferring one copy, and ſome another. 

THAT the reader may the better judge of the variations in 
the three copies in this period, we ſhall in the following table 
ſubjoin the numbers of each; to which we take the liberty to 


ald thoſe of Jaſephus, as corrected by Dr. Wille, and Mr, 


1 Thid, Book IV. p. 353, &c. 
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AND in this might be eaſily done, if there were no varie- | 
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being greatly corrupted. 
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* Whiſton, the numbers in the preſent copies of that hiſtorian 


A TaBLE of the Years of the Antediluvian Patriarchs. 
k | 


Their Ages at their Sons Birth, | Years they 
| | livedafter the 
Sons Birth. 
| Heb. Samar. Sept. Joſeph | Heb. Samar. Sept. 
Adam, - 130 130 230 130|800 800 700 
Seth, - - 105 105 205 105807 807 707 
Enos, - - go 90 190 90815 815 715 
Cainan, 70 70 170 70840 840 740 
Mabalaleel, 65 65 165 651830 830 730 
Jared. - 162 62 162 62800 785 800 
Enoch. 65 65 165 65300 300 200 
Methuſelab, 187 67 187 187/782 653 802 
Lamech, 182 53 188 1820595 600 565 
Noah was 5 = | 
agedat ef 600 600 600 600 
Flood, ---- : | 
To the Flood ITY 1307 2262 1550 | 


Length of 
their Lives. 


Heb. Samar. Sept. 


3 
912 912 912 


905 905 908 


910 910 910 
895 895 895 
962 847 962 
365 365 365 
969 720 696 
777 653 733 


To this Table it will be neceſſary, in order to explain the 
conſequences of theſe variations, to add ſeparate chronolo- 


gical tables, ſhewing in what year of his contemporaries the 


birth and death of each patriarch happened, according to the 
Computation of each of the ſaid three Copies. 


4 Chro- 
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A Chronol: gical TaBLE of the Years of the Pairiarchs, 
according to the Computation of the Hebrew, 


8. 1 
<8 < „ £ 
> 2 
1 Þ 8 3 
FÄ — 
Adam created, I S N = = I < 8 
Ceth born, 130 8 5 4» 
Enos born, —— 235 105 5 | D 8 4 9 — 2 
Cainan born, . 325 195 0 7 2 8 © 
Mabalaleel born 395 265 160 70 8 i» © =, 
Jared born. 450 330 225 135 65 3 S 8 
Enoch born. 622 492 387 297 227 1622 T Þ2L 2 
Methuſelah born, 687 557 452 362 292 227 65 © 7 - 
Lamech born, 874 744 639 549 479 414 252 197 © 
Adam dies, - - 930 800 695 605 535 470 308 243 56 > 
Enoch tranſlated, 987 857 752 662 592 527 365 300 I13 > 
Seth dies, - - 1042 912 807 717 647 582 355 168 & 
Neah born, 1056 821 731 661 596 369 182 
Enos dies, - 1140 905 817 745 680 453 266 84 
| Cainan dies, 1235 910 840 775 548 361 179 
Mahalaleel dies, 1290 895 830 603 415 234 
Jared dies, 1422 962 735 548 306 
Japbet born, 1556 | 869 682 500 
Shem born, - - 1558 871 684 502 
Lawerh dies, - 3653 964 777 595 
Methuſelah dies, 1656 To theFlood - - 95g 6000 


4 Chra- © 
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A Chronological TABLE of the Years of the Patriarchs, 
according to the Computation of the Septuagint. 


5 

2 8 

83 

=) 
Adam created, 1 
Seth born, 230 


Enos born, - - 435 205 

Cainan born, 625 395 190 
Mahalaleel born, 795 565 360 170 
Adam dies, 930 700 495 305 135 


Jared born, 


Methuſclah born, 1387 


Enos dies, 1340 


Lamech born, - 1474 
Enoch tranſlated, 1487 
Cainan dies, - 1535 
Noah born, - 1662 
Mabalaleel dies, 1690 


Jared dies, 1922 


Faphet born, 2162 


 Shem born, - 2164 
Lamech dies, 2227 
Methuſelah dies, 2256 


960 730 525 335 165 
Enoch born, — 112 892 687 497 327 162 
Seth dies, - - 1142 g12 707 517 347 182 


BEL 1 
C0 8 
ws RE. 
FAD 
8 Ef 
* | © 
* Þ 2 
X WV 
8 
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A Chronological T aBLE of the Years of the Patriarchs, 


according to the Com ulation of the Samaritan Penta- 
1 euch. 


Enoch tranſlated, 887 757 652 = 497 427 365 300 233 180 
Adam dies, - 930 800 695 bog 535 470 343 276 223 


Seth dies. - 1042 912 807 717 647 582 462 388 335 

Enos dies, © 1149 905 815 745 680 553 486 433 

Faphet born, 1207 882 812 747 620 553 500 
Sbem born, 1209 884 814 749 22 555 502 

Cainan dies, - 1235 910 840 775 648 581 528 

Mahalaleel dies, 1290 "9; #30. 704 030 $95: 
Jared, Methu- | 


ſelab, ifs The Flood, "847 720 653 600 


mech die, 


To the varieties exhibited in the two laſt tables, others 


might be added, by admitting the various readings of ſome 


numbers in the Samaritan and Septuagint : for as to the He- 


brew copies, there is here a conſtant agreement among 


them (A). 
THe manuſcript from which the Samaritan pentateuch 


was publiſhed (B), agrees exactly with the Samaritan num- 


(A) It is obſerveable, that the Hebrew numbers were exactly 


the ſame when the two Talmuds were compoſed ; and that the 


Chaldee paraphraſe of Onkelos, which is allowed tc have been 


written about the time of our Saviour, does alſo agree with the 
Hebreav chronology. | 


(B) This MS. was written A.D. 1404 (1). 


Ii) Vid. Joan. Morin. in Pref Ed. Septuag. Gr. Lee. Paris, 1618. 
bers 
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bers given by Erſebius a. But St. Ferom tells us b, that in 

his time there were ſome Samaritan copies which make Me- 

thuſelah 187 years old at the birth of Lamech, and Lamech 

182 at the birth of Neah, juſt as the Hebrew does. Now if 
theſe numbers be approved as the true original numbers, the 

interval from the creation to the flood will be 1556 years (C); 

dittering from the Hebrew computation about 100 years, in 
the age of Jared at the birth of Enoch: and if this laft be al- 
lowed to be a miſtake of the tranſcriber, by his dropping a 

number, and writing 62 inſtead of 162, as has been ſuſpect- 


ed, the Samaritan will be perfectly reconciled with the 2 5 


brew, and all difference between them vanith (D). 

THERE are indeed ſome other variations in the Samaritan 
numbers, as given by Euſebius; but as they are plainly ow-, 
ing to the negligence of the copier, or the printer, we think 
it needleſs to trouble the reader with them. 

SCALIGER, on the authority of an old Samaritan chronl- 
cle, having at the end a table of the years of the patriarchs 


to the time of Moſes, would correct two of the Samaritan . 


numbers in Euſebius; viz. inſtead of 65, the age of Mahala- 
leel when he begat Jared, he thinks it ſhould be 75; and in- 


ſtead of 67, the age of Methuſelab, when he begat Lamech, 
he would have it 77 e By which alterations he reckons 20 


years more to the — than Euſebius and the manuſcript, 


that is, 1327 (E). But as he acknowledges, the table, where- 
upon he grounds theſe corrections, contains ſome great abſur- 
dities, it ſeems unreaſonable to oppoſe it to the joint authori- 
ty of Euſebius and the Samaritan manuſcript d. 


2 In Chronic. Gre p. 3, 4. b In Quæſt. in Geneſ. < Sca- 
LICER in Græc. Euſeb. p. 403. «a Vid. Lub. CAPTELILII 
Chronol. Sacr. , 


(C) Mr. Wu is rox, allowing of theſe two corrections, which 
are ſupported by the atteſtation of Fo/ephus, follows this comps- 
tation in his chronological table (1). 

(D) This is the hypotheſis of Father Tou RNEMINE, who, in 
his Samaritan chronology, reckons 1656 years to the deluge. 

(E) It is remarkable, that Scaliger, taking the Semorites 
numbers to be brought down no lower than to the birth of Azad, 
computes 1947 years to the flood, according to that chrouology ; 
wherein he is again miſtaken 20 years, in the adding of the 60 


years of Noah's life to the former number. And he at the ſaws 


time quarrels with Syncellus, for not committin g the ſame fault 


(1 ) See alh bis Eſſay toward; ds the true text of At. 
Sc. b. 23. (2) Scalig. in Crec. E::/es. p. 403. 
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As to the Septuagint, in the common editions of that ver- 
ſion, the age of Methuſelah, at the birth of Lamech, is 167, 
and conſequently, the ſum total of this period, according to 
them, is more than 2242. But in this caſe Methuſelah will 
outlive the flood 14 years; and we may well wonder, with 

+ Euſehius ©, where he was preſerved. To obviate this objecti- 
on, we are told, that in ſome copies Methuſelah is ſaid to 
laue lived but 782 (not 802) years after the birth of Lamech, 
and no more than 949 in all 7. But the Alexandrian manu- 

{cript entirely takes away the difficulty, by giving the ſame 
number in this place with the Hebrew. 5 
PꝑzRo is of opinion, that the age of Lamech, at the 
birth of Noah, ſhould be but 182, as it is both in the He- 
brew and in Foſephus, ſuppoling with St. Auſtin, that the pre- 
ſent number is the error of the ſcribe who firſt copied the ori- 
ginal Septuagint manuſcript in Ptolemy's library s. So that he 
computes 2256 years to the flood. And if this correction be 
admitted, and one more mentioned alſo by St. Auſtin Þ, viz. 
that Lamech lived 595 years after the birth of Noah, and 
net 565, as in the preſent copies, there will then remain no 
other difference between the Septuagint and the Hebrew than 
6co years, added to the ages of ſix of the patriarchs when 
they begat their ſons i, and Methuſelah will, conformably to 
the Hebrew and Samaritan, die in the year of the flood. 
As we have choſen to follow the chronology of the preſent 
Samaritan Copies, after the flood, for the reaſons which will be 
found in another place, we have done the ſame in our calcu- 
lations in this period; which may, with very little trouble, 
be reduced to the chronology of the Hebrew, or Septuagint 

by thoſe who prefer the accounts of thoſe copies. | 


S EC T. IV. 

be Hiſtory of the Antediluvian Patriarchs. 
Year of W HERE Adam dwelt after his expulſion from paradiſe, 
I is uncertain ; but it is likely he did not remove far off 
de + (F). He now conſummated his marriage with Eve, *. 
Chriſt, © Chron. Græc. p. 4. f Ibid. 5 AvcvsTin. de civit. 
4305. Dei, I. 15. c. 13. * Thid Vid. Pr z RO, VAntiquite des 
WY VV temps retablie, p. 57, & CarrEIII Chronolog. facr. | 
CF) The eaſtern tradition is, that Adam went into India (1), 
and did Penance on the mountain thence named Pico de Adam, in 
(1) Vid. Eutychii annal. p. 15. D'Herbelot, Bibl. orient, p. 55. 

5 VVV 
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as the words of Moſes ſeem to imply, he Had not done before Year of 
the fall * (G): a ſtrong argument for the ſhort duration of the 
the ſtate of innocence, The cldeft fon of Adam, named Cain, World, 2. 


was born probably in the firſt year of the world; and his ſe⸗ Ye 
cond, Abel (H), the year following (I). When they were f. 
| 155 | | grown 
* Geneſ. ili. 24. iv. 1 
the iſle of Ceylon, for ſeveral! years. Some Rabbins pretend, that 
he was ſeparated from Eve for 130 years, and lived with another 
woman, named Lilith, formed out of the ground like himſe'f 
during which time he begat dzmons on her, as the devils did on 
Eve 1) Maimonides iuppoſes, that by thoſe dzinons were meant 
only wicked and impious men, as the race of Adm were before 
Seth, whom he is there ore aid to have begotten in his own like- 
neſs, and after his own image 2). The M:hammedans fay, that 
when they were cait down from paradiſe, Adam teii on Ceylon, and 
Eve near Foddah in A abia; and that ater a ſeparation of 200 
years, Alam was, on his ren21 ance, conducted by the angel Ga- 
briel to a mountain near Mecca, where he found and knew his 
wife, the mountain being thence named A afat; and that he af- 
terwards retired with her to Ceylon, here they continued to pro- 
pagate their ſpecies (3). 
8 Yet ſome Rabbins, as R. Solomon Yarhi, and R. Miſes 
Haddarſhan 4), were of a contrary opinion. Others of them in- 


deed went much farther, as Father Bartolocci aflures us, whoſe 


words we ſubjoin, (to ſhew what abominabie imaginatioas ſome 


men are capable of) but defire to be ex-aied the tranſliting of 


them. De protoparente Adamo ita jin.ftre ſentiunt, ut ih um 22 
nefariæ iucontinentiæ, quad referre pudet, inſimulent; & ante Eo 
formationem, omnia Jumenta feraſgue campi carnaliter agent; 


_ aunt (5). 


(H, Some Rabbins imag! med, that Can and Abel were twins, 


(which Calvin (6) alſo ſuppoſed) but that Cain was the of ſpring 


of the devil, or Sammacl, who firſt lay witi: Eve; aud tuat ſhe af- 
terwards, by ſuperfetation, conceived A4 uy Alm 2). So e 
heretics fancied both Cain and Abel ro have been the iſſue of the 
devil (8). 


(I) The name Cain ſignifies an acquiſition, or fe fow being de- 


rived (though not very regularly) flom the vero MID Lane ta 


acquire. Abel, or rather Hebel, ſignifies Vanity, and 1 mourning, 


as Faſephus (9) : and Eujebius (10, ' ſup pour. 


(1) Vid. He ideg 88. Hit. Patriarch. Tom I. p. 112. Q Bartolocc. 
Bibl Rabbin Tom. I. p. 291 (2) Maim. Dore News 


67:19 7 DH ol fare: - (© Fix Heideay: 


p. 111. (5) Bartolocc. ub: ſup. p. 75. (o) Vid Corn. 4 
Lapide, in Gene/. iv. 2. (7; Bartolocc. ubi ſupra. 8) Vid. 
Epiphan. Hæreſ. 40. (9) Antig. I. 1 I. cap. O. (10, De Pref. 
Ew. J. 2. | 
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%car of grown up, they betook themſelves to diſtinct employments 3 
the World the former of them to huſbandry, and the latter to the keep- 


— 
. 


F ing of ſheep *. And in their inward diſpoſitions ere ſtill 
4 r er re different, Cain being wicked and avaritious, hut Abel 
Cech juſt and virtuous 4. 

II. 3 | . . 
355 Ix procets of time the two brothers brought their reſpective 
AA feng, to Gop (F), Cur of the fruit of the ground, and 
V-ar of i: | Abel 

| _—_ 1.1 o Geneſ. iv. 2. Jos pn. Ant. I. 1. e. 2. 
v OT.U, 
Yeu DN The Arab authors fay, that before Cabil (for fo they call Cain) 


1 Adam had a fon named — 13 N Abd alhareth, on the follow- 


Chriſt, ing occaſion. When Eve was big with her firſt child, the devil 
4177. came to her and :ſked her, if ſhe knew what ſhe carried within 
her, and which way ſhe ſhould be delivered of it. She being un- 


able to give an anſwer to this queſtion, went in a fright to Adam, 


and acquainted him with the matter, who, not knowing what to 
think of it, grew {ad and penſive. Whereupon the devil appear- 
ed to him, and told him, that as he knew the myſterious name of 
Gop, he wou d in virtue thereof, by his prayers, obtain of Gop, 
thlat Tce might be tafeiy delivered of a fon in his (Adam's) own 
like gels, prov:ded he would promile to call his name Ad alhareath, 
Or the fers vant of al Harcth (which was the devil's name in heaven) 
inſtead of Ad allab, or the ſervant of Gop, as Adam had defign- 


ed. This Adam and h's wife agreed to, and accordingly g gave the 
child that name, upon which it immediate! ly died (1). The pa- 
re ts are taxed with this in the Koran, as an act looking towards 


idolatry (2). Put the Whole ſtory ſeems to have no other 2 
dation, than Cæin's being called by Moſes Obed Adama, 1. a 
tiller of the grou va, which might be tranſlated by the Arabs 414 
alharct'i2 
Abs [faragius (5) f. ſays, Cain was dorn in the e thirtiet h year of the 
world, with a twin-filter, whom that author calls Nlimia; Euty- 
chius (4 Axrin, and others Kalmanna. And that thirty years af- 
ter, Abel was born with a twin-ſiſter alſo, named Lebudba; or Le- 
Fare, by Futzchius (who ſays Lefara was her Greek —— Ozvan, 
and b y others Delborab 77551 
) It has been ſuppoſed by ſome (but without any ground) 
| char t they broug] it their offerings to Adam to offer for them (6. 
The oriental tradition m kes theſe ſacrifices to have been offered, 
and Cair's malice excited againſt his brother on the following occa- 
ſion. When they were grown up, in the one hundred and chirtieth 


(1) Fid. D'Terbelot. Bibl. Orient. p. 4 Se. Selden de jure 
nat. Ic, I 5.c. 8. Maracc. in Alcor. p. 291. (2) Al Koran, 


e. 7. ver. 189, Sc. (3/5. 6: (4) P. 15: (Vid. 
Den 4 re 4 iv. 1. Feidegg. H. Fatr. t. 1. p. 112. 
(60 „. 1d; ws 83 I: ſapr. P. I 17 7 . 


year 
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Abel of the firſtlings of his flock, and of the fat thereof (L); Year of 
but they met with very different ſucceſs : for Gop had reſpect the World 
to, or accepted the offering of Mel, but Cain's he did not ac- 129. | 
cept (M). At this preference Cain was ſo enraged and tranſ- Year be- 

| | ore 

fs | nin Chriſt 

year of the world, according to Abu" /faragius, Adam propoſed to 4177. 
Eve, that Cain ſhould marry Abel's twin-ſiſter, and Abel Coin's. SW NJ 
But this Cain refuſed to agree to, inſiſting to have his own ſiſter, Cain and 
who was the handiomer of the two. Adam hereupon was greatly Abel, their 
diſpleaſed, becauſe it was againſt the divine command that he ſhould Offerings. 
marry his t Win- ſiſter (for it being the common opinion, that mar- Abel mar- 
riages ought not to be had in the neareſt degrees of conſanguinity, dered. 
fince Cain and Abel muſt neceſſarily marry their filters, it ſeemed _ 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe they ought to take thoſe of ti: remoter de- 
gree), and ordered his ſons to make their offerings before they took 
their wives, referring the diſpute, probably, to Gop's determinati- 
on. But while they went up the mountain for that purpoſe, the de- 
vil put it into Caiz's head to rid himſelf of his brother; for which 
wicked intent, his ſacrifice was not accepted; and they were no 
ſooner come down from the mountain, than he fell on Wel, and 
killed him with a ſtone (1). Thus was a woman, according to this 
ſtory, the occaſion of tae firſt quarrel in the world ; Nam fuit ante 
Helenam, SW. 

(L) The opinion of thoſe who think Mel did not kill, or offer 
the Animals themſelves, but only their milk and wool, will be 
conſidered hereafter, when we enquire into the origin of Sacrifices. 

(M) Though the difference put by Gop between the two off-r- 
ings can be attributed to nothing, but the wickedneſs and ill diſ- 
poſition of Cain, and the righteouſneſs and faith of Mel , yet 
it has been imagined, that Ca-s's ill ſucceſs was owing to ſome de- 
fect in his offering, or his preſenting the worſt part of it to Gon, 
and reſerving the beſt to himſelf, The reaſon given by 7o/ephus 
(z) is very frivolous : he ſays that Gop was more delighted with 
Abel's offering, as being the ſpontaneous production of nature 
and diſpleaſed with Cain's, becauſe it was forced by the art and in- 
duſtry of a covetous man (4). _ 

In what vifible manner Gop declared his acceptance of el's 
offering, is not expreſſed by Mees. The common opinion is, that 
fire from heaven deſcended on the ſacrifice and conſumed it, but 
did not touch Cain s. This is ſupported by the verſion of Theods- 
tion, who tranſlated the word Nyt', which we render had reſpect 
unto, winupos, be ſet on fire; the ulual ſign whereby GoD tas been 
pleaſed to teſtify his approbation in other inſtances. The Mobamme- 
dans likewiſe affirm the ſame thing (5). And the heathens them- 


(1) Abu'lfarag. p. 6. 7. Eutych. p. 15, 16. (2) 77 Heb. 
i. 4. (3) Artig. I. 1. c. 2. (4) Vid. Heidegg. Hiſt, Patr. t. i. 
v. 120. (5) Vid. Maracc, in Alcoran p. 229. 
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Year of ported with envy againſt his brother, that he could not help 
the World ſhewing it by his countenance. Gop however condeſcended 


129. 
Year be- 


fore 
Chriſt 
4177. 


to expoſtulate the matter with him, and asked him, what 
reaſon he had to be angry, ſince if he did well he ſhould be 
accepted ; and he could blame none but himſelf for what was 
the conſequence of his own ill behaviour; and, in particular, 
he could not juſtly be angry with Abel, who had no defign to 
ſupplant him, and ſhould always pay him the reſpect due to 
an elder brother. But this admonition had ſo little eftect on 
Cain, that on a convenient opportunity, when they were to- 
gether in the field, he roſe up againſt Abel his brother, and 
ſlew him (N), and buried his body, i in hopes of concealing 
the murder*. 

AFTER 


r Genel. i iv. 3. 1 Jos R. ubi ſup. 


ſelves boaſted of the like extraordinary marks of the divine favour | 
in ſome particular places (1). | 


(N) Before the commiſſion of the fact, Moſes tells us, according 


to the Exgliſb tranſlation, that Cain talked abith Abel bis brother. 
The words ſtrictly ſignify, Cain {aid unto Abel his brother : after 


which there is a blank ſpace left in the Hebrew copies, as if ſome- 
thing was wanting. The Samaritan pentateuch and Septuagint verſi- 


on ſupply this, by adding the words, Let us go into the field : but 


the Feru/alem Targum, and that of Jonathan ben Uzziel have obli- 


"nd us with the whole converſation. Says Cain, There is no future 


judgment, nor judge, nor life after this, nor reward for the Juft, nor 


puniſhment for the wicked : the world was neither created, nor is go- 
verned by the mercy of GoD, foraſmuch as thy oblation was accepted, 


and mine rejected. To which Abel anſwers, There is a future judg- 
ment, and a judge, and a life to come: there is both a reward for the 
juſt, and a puniſhment for the unjuft : the world was created, and is 
governed by the mercy of GOD. And becauſe my works are better than 
thine, therefore vas my oblation accepted, and thine rejected. Upon 
which enſued the quarrel, which ended in Abe/s murder. An ill 
beginning of religious controverſy. Mohammed has alſo, in his Ko- 
ran 2), inſerted the debate between the two brothers, ſomewhat to 
the ſame purpoſe. 

The time, place, and manner of this murder are all uncertain. 


It happened, very probably, not long before the birth of Seth, 


who was afpointed inſtead of Abel: but St. Auſtin (3) will not al- 


low Seth to be the next ſon which Ewe had after Abe/'s death; ſup- 


poſing that expreſſion to mean no more, than that Seth 1 
that righteous perſon in his virtue and piety. Some are of opinion, 


(1) See Bayle Dic. Hi T1 Art. Egnatia. (a2) Cap. 5. ver. 33s 
Se. (3) De civit. Dei, 1, 15. c. THe th 
at 
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AFTER the commiſſion of this horrid fact, Cain being Year of 
queſtioned by GoD about his brother, returned an evaſive an- the World 
ſwer, that he knew not what was become of him, churliſhly 129. 
aſking, if he was his brother's heep:r ? But Gor ſoon con- Year be- 


vinced him, that what he had done was not hid from him; 
and, as a puniſhment, condemned him to be a fugitive and a 


vagabond on the earth, and to till an ungrateful foil, which 11227 


ſhould not reward his labour, with the plenty and increaſe he 
had before experienced. This ſentence, though it fell ſhort 


of the heinouſneſs of his guilt, was yet thought too ſevere 


by Cain, who compl:ined, that it puniſhment was greater than 
he could bear ; ſince he was to be baniſhed from the preſence 
of Gop, and from his near relations, and being a vagabond 


that Adam aſſigned his ſons their ſeveral employments in the fiftieth 
year of the world as Euſebius ſays he did), that Cain and Abel 
made their offerings A. M. 100, and that thirty years after Abel 
was killed. But neither reaſon nor ſcripture lead us to believe, 
that Cain concealed his reſentment ſo many years (1). The place 


where Abel was ſlain, according to an antient tradition, is ſaid to 


be ſtill ſhewn at the foot of a hill near Damaſcus (2). As to the 


manner wherein Cain committed this murder, there is a great va- 


riety of opinions. Eutychius and the Arabs ſay, he ſtruck him on 
the head with a ſtone; ſome Jets tell us, that he tore him in 


pieces with his teeth; others, that he killed him with the jaw- 


bone of an aſs, which is the weapon the painters generally put in- 
to Cain's hand: ſome arm him with a fork ; St. Chry/offome with 


a ſword ; St. Trenæus with a ſcythe, and Prudentius with a pruning- 


hook (3). EE „ 

Whether Abel was a married man or not has been diſputed. Some 
of the antient fathers have maintained the affirmative (4), as did al- 
ſo ſome heretics called Abelians (5). But it is improbable he ſhould 


continue ſingie if he lived to be near one hundred and thirty: the 


world wanted peopling too much to allow any room for ſuch con- 
tinency. Nor do St. Ferom and St. Auſtin (5) ſeem to doubt of his 


being married, though Mo/es makes no mention of his off:pring. 


The Rabbins, and ſome Chriſtians (7) ſay, that Alam and Ewe 
mourned for Abel one hundred years, during which time they lived 
ſeparate ; Adam particularly in a valley near Hebron, thence na- 
med the valley of tears (8). The inhabitants of Celan pretend, 
that the ſalt lake on the mount of Colombo was formed by the tears, 


which Eve ſhed on this occaitou (9). 


(1) See Bayle Dic. Hiſt. Art. Abel, Rem. "7 (4 Vid. Heidegg. 
Hit. Patr. t. 1. p. 126. 3) Vid. Bayle abi ſup. Rem. G. 


5 (4) Baſil & Ambroſ. apud Corn. a Lapide in Gene/. iv, v. 


(5) Fid. Bayle Dit. Hiſt. Art. Abeliens. (5) Vid Salian. Annal. 
tom. 1. f. 184. (7) Eutych. p 16. (8 Vid. Salian. 1bi 


up. p. 190. (9) Via. Chevreau, Hift, au Monde, tom 4. Pp. 255. 
A P | 


T. and 


* Je. . _— „ T2 — — —— 7 E =y 
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Year of and friendleſs, would be in danger of being killed by the next 
the World that ſpould mect him (O). But Gop told him, that who- 
129. ever flew Cain, engeanco ſhould be taken on him ſeven- fold; 


Year be- am! the more eFEually to ſecure him from that apprehenti- 
fore on, Was pleaſed to give lim a 1121 (P) (probably by ſome ſen- 
Curiſt, ſible 
4177. | 0 


(O) Theſe words of Cain are variouſly interpreted. The firſt 
ſentence, which our verſion renders, My puniſbment is greater than 
I can bear, ioms tranſlate, My fin is greater than can be forgiven (for 

r fi. gnifies iniquity rather than puniſhments, and NY to forgive, 
L well as te bear ; and others interrogatively, I my fin too great 
to be forg i ven? which laſt is the ſenſe followed by the Hobrew v expo- 
ſitors, and 1:ems to be the beſt (12). The latter words, in the 
Enclijh tranſlation, Aud it 888 come to poſs that every one that findeth 
mc ſpall [ay me, have alſo been rendered, I wi/> that any perſon that 
finds me may ill me (13. 

That there were fuch numbers of men in the world, at the 
time of Hel's murder, that Cain might juſtl/ apprehend ſome dan- 
cer ſrom them, will appear from the calculations hereafter made cf 

the increaſe of mankind before the flood. Mr. Bayle (14 thinks 
that Cain was not fo much afraid of his kindred, the deſcer dents | 
of Alam, (tzough he might juitly fear the reſentment of Abe/'s 
children, if he left any) but of ſome ſtrangers whom he appre- 
hended he ſhoald meet in his baniſhment, where he would be 
friendleſs, and have none to ſupport him; and therefore ſuppoſes, 
that, in his fright, he either did bee there were no men 


in the world but what were the ring of his father, or elſe 
feigned an - e to move > — s compaſſion. But we 
conceive, there will be no occaſion for either of thoſe ſuppoſitions, 
if we conſider in how few deſcents the degrees of kindred, at leaſt 
of afſection, decreaſe, and at length vaniſh ; and that Cain might 

_ juſtly be loo! zed on, even among his TE as a common enc- 
my. Not to mention the vait numbers of men, which he could 
not but think, would! in a few years to come overſpread the earth, 
and have. proba! bly little knowledge of, or reſpect for him. 

(P) This is the true ſenſe of this paſſage, and not that Gop /ee @ 
T:2rk upon Cain (155 according to the common expoſition; in pur- 
ſu ace of which, many ridiculous conjectures have been made as to 
tui, imaginary mark. Some ſay (that God ſtigmatized Cain on 

the forchead with a letter, which was to ſerve him as a paſs- 
irt, being taken either rom the name of Abel (16), or the in- 

2 | able nale of 5 , or from the word geentance; that every 

=: one miglit pere ve Cot Lad repented. Oc. hers ſay this mark con- 


+ + 
3 
= 


* 
* 


(12 See Shuckford's Conmmexion, vol. 1. p. 6, (13) Lightfoot, 

+. 0 wn . (14) Dis. Hift. Art. Cain, Rem. A. (12) 5 

| Shuci:ford, p. 8. (10) Veteres Hebræi apud Genebrard. (17) R. 
Y | Selen Larhi. Vi Salden. Oria Thel. p. 345. 7 
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oy, 


* 


Hible miracle) that none that met him ſhould take away his Year of 
life r. the World 
Carr ſoon after this unfortunate affair, having wandered 129. 
about ſome time, at length ſettled with his wite and family in Vear be- 
the land of Nod, where he built à city, and called it after 1 
the name of his ſon, Enach u. Christ, 


. . 4 1 
WHERE the land of Nd {which word ſignifies  teandering.) * £6 


— 
was ſituate, is uncertain. /Z/es placey it, according to cur yy, Io 
ane ee en toe ca/t of Eden; and it has been oferved, 7 Jandl 


that Prolemy menuons a city call ed Anucitha in Suſiana, or nun-, ard 
Khuze/tan, a country I; ing eaſtward from Chalt a: which 7 
ſituation, and the near reſemblance of the name Mucbtha t- city. 

the original Hane (for that is ſuppoſed to be only the 05 alice 

terminati jon) e the learned Huet to believe it to be the 

ſame with that built by Cain. But it ſeems very improbable, 

that the city of Enoch built before the fl od, ſhould cither 
withitand the deluge, or retain its antient name after fo 

great an alteration of the face of things. Beſides, Saſeaua 


t Genel. iv. 9.—15. v Ibid. ver. 16, 1 


fited of three letters, which compoſed the name of the Sabbath 
(4), or elie that it was the ſign of the croſs (5). Others ſuppoſe, 
that Ave/'s dog was given him as a conſtant companion, either to 
warn people not to attack him (55 or to prevent his taking any 
dangerous road (7). Others ſay, that his face was covered with 
: leproty (8). Others, that the mark was nothi ng but a wild af- 
Pest, with bloody eyes, which rolled in a horrid manner 9. Mott 
of the fathers ima .cined, that his body continually trembled to 
that degree, that he could not get his victuals to his mouth (15). 
Ihe Septuagint verſion favours this opinion; for inſtead of & /*- 
 gitive and a vagabond, they have tranſlated 5ivwy x; Tpuw!, lamenting 
and trembling ; and the Habre xv. words do indeed import 1 relkleſ. 
neſs and uneaſineſs of mind, with which Cala is ſuppoſed to have 
been afflicted al! his life (11) Some ſay, that where ever he ftop- 
ped, the earth ſhook and trembled around him (12). Otlers 
pretend, that Gon in; Pired him with ex ctraordinary courage, and 
rendered him void of all fear. And another notion, as well found- 
ed as any of the former, is, that Cain had a born grew on his 
forchead, to warn folks to avoid him (13). 


(4) "2 Tanc buma, fot. 4. 5) Salden. ub; fp. (6) Did. 
(-) Corn a Lapide 22 Geref. iv. 8) Salden. wo: ſup. (9) Vid. 
Salian. anal. tom. 1. p. 192. (19) Procupius i Geref. iv. Fd. 
etiam Hieronym. Epi. cxxy. ad Damas. (11 Vid. Eutych. 
* (12) Aud Salden. 267 fab. (13). Aud Salian. abi 
fup. Vid. Bayle Did. Hiſt, Art. Cain, Rem. B. & Heidegg. Hitt. 
Fatr. tem. 1. p. 129. 


pF 4 - bewy 
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the 
World, 


129. 
Year be- 
fore 
Chriſt, 
4177. 
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being a very fertile and pleaſant country, it is not likely 
Cain ſhould be baniſhed thither, but rather to ſome barren 
and deſolate land, remote from the place of his nativity, and 
ſeparated by mountains, or other natural obſtructions, from 
the commerce of his relations. For which reaſon Grotius 
and 7unus are of opinion, that the country into which Cain 
retired was the deſert Arabia ; but that 1;ing on the weſt, 
and not on the eaſt of Eden, to remove ſo formidable an ob. 


jection, it is ſaid, chat the words which we tranilate on the 


eaſt of Eden, ſignify no more than before, or over agarn 
Eden, as the Septragint have rendred it w. 

WHEN Cain built this city cannot be conjectured by any 
circumſtance recorded by Moſes; but it is probable he did it 
not till many years after his vaniſhment, and when his poſte- 
rity was greatly increaſed. ' Philo ſuppoſes he aiſo built fix 
other citics, named Maich, fared, 1 che, Feſca, Selet, and 


_ Gebat, but what Ron he had for it we Cannot con- 


| ceive x, 


_ Graws 
more 
wicked. 


Year of 


JosEPHUs 1 Ys, that the puniſhment inflicted on Cain was 
ſo far from efte-ung any amendment in him, that he grew 
worſe, and became a reprobate to all ſenſe of goodneſs, in- 
dulzing himſelf in all manner of pleaſures, though he wroung- 
ed his neighbours to procure them; that he got rogetier abun- 
dance of wealth by rapine and violence, encouraging his tol- 
lowers in luxury and roobery, and becoming their inſtructor 
in evil courſes. That he firſt corrupted that umplicity where- 
in men till then lived, by the invention of meaſures and 
weights, changing their innocence of lite, which was hap- 
pily ignorant of fuch things, and their greatneſs of mind, 
into fraud and cunning: and that he alſo firſt ſet bounds to 
fields and poſſeſſions, and walled the city which he had built, 
obliging his dependants to ive in community 7, the wr, it 
is provavlc, to ſecure their ill-gotten wealth. 

doo after the murder of Abel, and probably the next year, 


the World his loſs was made up to his parents in another ſon they had, 


30. 
Year be- 
fore 
_ Cirift, 
4176. 


whom Eee named Seth, that is, appointed, becauſe he was 
appointed inſlead of Abel whom Cain flew 2. 

As the wiiole progeny of Adam, of whom we have any 
mention in ſcripture, were the deſcendants of Cain and Seth, 
it may be proper to give a 3 table of the antedilu- 


Seth 2 You. | 


„See Wer.1's Geogr. of the old Teſtament. See Ra- 
110 n's Hiſt. of the World, book I. c. 6.4 4. Y JosEPH. 
Ant. I. 1. c. 2. See Barr Diet. Hiſt. Art. Cain, Rem. D. 
Genel . 25. | 1 

TAE 
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THE ſacred hiſtorian confining himſelf chiefly to the line Year of 
of Seth, from whence Noah was deſcended, has acquainted the World 

us with very few particulars relating to that of Cain; nor can 130. 

we thence form any conjectures, how long he (Q) or any of Year be- 


his deſcendants lived. All that we have recorded is, that La- f 
mech, the fifth in deſcent from him, married two wives, A 
dah and Zillah *, which is obſerved to be the firſt known in- 
ſtance of polygamy ; that by the former he had two ſons, 


a” Of the 


bal, who was the firſt that dwelt in tents, and fed cattle ( )3 line of. 


and Cain. 


2 Genel. iv. 19. 


(Q There is an oriental tradition, which was believed by ſe- 
veral chriſtians in St. J-rom's time (1), that Cain was accidentally 
kiſed by Lamech, one of his own poſterity: for they ſay that Cain 
being old and dim-figiited, and in continual terror on account of 
the murder he had co:nmitted, uſed to wander up and down in the 
woods, and one day fat down in a thicket to reſt himſelf ; and 
that Lamech, who was alſo blind, being a hunting, attended by 
a youth (whom ſome will have to be his ſon Tubal-Cain) either 
himſelf heard a ruitling, or was informed by the lad, that there 
was ſomething in he buſhes which he took to be a wild beaſt, and 
thereupon letting fly an arrow, he ſtruck Cain (for it proved to be 
him) to the heart ; when he came to know what he had dune, he 
in a rage fell upon his conductor, and killed him alſo 2). Others 
relate the latter circumſtances differently, and fay, that he killed 
Cain with a ſtone which he flung at him, and the youth ignorantly, 
as he clapped his hands in ſorrow for what he had done 3). And 
this, they ſay, was the occaſion of thoſe words of Lamech to his 
wives, mentioned in a following note. This accident ſome place 
in the ſeven hundred and thirtieth year of Cain's age (4), others 
in the years of the world ſeven hundred and one, or eight hun- 
dred and ſeventy five (5): According to Teffatus, Cain lived near 
eight hundred years (6). There are ſome who fix his death in 
the year of the world nine hundred and thirty one, and pretend 
that he was knocked on the head by the fall of a houſe (7). 
Paul de Burgos makes him periſh in the deluge (8); and there are 

others who ſay he killed himſelf (9). | 
| (R This ſeems to be underſtood, as R. Solomon Yarhi explains 
the paſſage, of feeding cattle in the deſert, and removing with 


(1) Vid. Hieronym in Epiſt. ad Damas. (2) R. Gedaliah 12 
Shalſbeleth hakkab. p. 92. Vid. Eutych. p. 22. (3) Elmacin. - 
rather Ebn al Amid. p. 7. (4) Eutych. ubi ſupr. (5) Aud 
Salian. annal. /. 1 p 214. 6 Apud eund. Ibid. (7) St. 
Romuald Abrcge Chronol. citing Cedrenus. Syncell p 11. (8) A, 

Pererium in Gene/. iv. ver 23, 24. (9) Armeni apud Guidon. 
Carmelitam citante Prateolo, in elencho heres. p. 63. 


their 
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Year of and Jubal, the inventor of muſick : and by the other, a ſon 
the World named Tubal-Cain, who found out the art of forging and 


130. working of metals (S); and a daughter Naamah b, ſuppoſed 
Year be- by ſome © to have invented ſpinning and weaving ( T). And 
= a that on ſome occaſion or other, Lamech made a "ſpeech to his 
Chriſt, 


wives d, the explication of which has greatly puzzled the in- 


3 
preters (U). | 
LYN e However, 


b Thid, ver. 20, 21, 22. © R. Liroman. in 19 5 r- 
581 baanp in Chron. Vid. Voss 1b u de Idolol. 1. „ 
4 Genel. 1 Iv. 23, 24. 


their tents: and herds from place to place, as they found paſture, 
which is the way of life of the Arabs, thence called Scenitz : for 
others, and in particular Abel, followed a paſtoral life before Ja- 
_ (3) 

:) Toſephns (9) commends 7 ubal-Cain (whom he ca'ls Thobel) 
for his creat ſtrength and ſkill in war; to the perfecting of which 
art, he probably contributed by the in vention of arms. 

(T) Some imagine Naamab to nave been the wife of Noah ' 10), 
others of Ham (11) ; and that ſhe being ſaved from the deſtruction 
of the deluge, was thereſore mentioned by Moſes. Her name ſig- 
nifies delightf. or beautiful; and her perſon is ſaid to have been fo 
charming, that Aza, and Azael, two angels, fell in love with . 
and begat on her Demons called Gedim (12). 

Many authors from ſome affinity in the names and inventions of 
theſe children of Lamech, have thought Jubal to have been the 
A polls, Tubal-Cain the Vulcan, and 3 the Venus, or Minerva 

of the heathens. And not to omit Jabal, it has been imagined he 
was their Pales (13). But theſe are at bet ſuppoſitions only, and 
very precarious ones too, as will be ſhewn in a more proper place. 

Fo/ephus makes the whole number of Lamech' 5  Mue by his two 
wives to be ſeventy ſeven (14). | 

(U) His words, according to our 88 are; Hear my woics . 
ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my ſpeech : for I have ſlain a man 
to my N and a young man to my hurt. I Cain ſhall be aven- 
ged ſevenfold, truly Lamech ſeventy and ſevenfold Almoſt to the ſame 
purpoie are the n N Vulgate, and Syriac verſions; and they 
are commonly exp!: lained by the above-mentioned tradition of La- 
mech's unfortunately killing Cain, and the youth that attended 
him; which being an undeſigned act, he had reaſon to think, he 
_ deſerved a much eſs puniſhment than Cain (15). | 


(8) 2 Heidegg. Hiſt. Patr. . 1. 7 „ (g) Antig. J. 
1. c 2. (io) Bereſchit Rabb. R. Sol. Yarhi. (11) Cumber- 
land's Rem. on Sanchoniatho, p. 107. (12) In libro Zohar. 
(13) Vid. Heidegg. Hift. Patr. t. 1. Pp. 141. 0 Joſeph. 
antiq. I. I. c. 2. ” (ts) Vid, Perer iu locum. 


Others 


* 


: ,,,, 
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HoweEveR, we are aſſured by other hiſtorians ©, and it is 
highly probable, that the poſterity of Cain were enormouſly 
wicked, exceeding their father, if poſſible, in all manner of 

villainies; every ſucceeding generation growing worſe than 
the former, and becoming wholly addicted to rapine and 
brutiſh luſts. This reprobate race is generally ſuppoſed to be 
meant by Moſes under the deſignation of men, and the daugh- 
ters of men, as the other family of Seth is by that of the 
ſons of God f. 

Seth had this year.a "I named Enos; about which time it Year of 
is thought that his deſcendants, who were as eminent for picty the World 
and virtue, as thoſe of Cain were for the reverſe, had the ap- 235. 

pellation we have juſt mentioned given them. For it is con- Year be- 
ceived, that thoſe words s which in our tranſlation are ren- fore 
dered, then began men to call upon the name of the LoRD, ritt, 
properly ſignify, then men began to be called by, or after the 4971- 
name of the Lord, that is the ſons of God h. But ſome take 
the words, according to the former verſion, to mean, that 
then the public worſhip of Gop was firſt ſet up, and proper 

ceremonies and ſtated times appointed for that ſervice ': and 


E Josk B. ita; Hb. 1. e. 2. Eur ren. p. 25. 2 A- 
M1D, &c. f Vid. HI IDTOG. ubi ſupr. p. 136. A Gcnef. 
iv. 26. h Vid. HeriprtGe. Hiſt. Patr. tom. 148. 
 SKHUcKForD's Connex. Vol. I. p. 41. i Prxxkx. Daus1- 


us, M:Rctrus, &c. Vid. Simon Chron. col. 56. 


Enos born. 


Others take theſe words to be a thraſonical menace of Lamech, 
(whom they ſuppoſe to be a vindictive impious perſon) ſpoken on 
occaſion of ſome quarrel he had with his wives; and that the ſenſe 
is, 1 will, or would kill a man if he wounded me, and a young man if 
he hurt me, &c. (16). 


The Targums Of Onlelus and Jonathan Ben Uzziel, and the 4 -abic 
tranſlation read the paſſage interrogatively, or negatively, Have 1 


 flaiwa man? that is, I have not lain a man, that I ſhould bear the 


guilt or be puniſhed or it; nor have I killed a young man, that my ſeed 
ſhould be deſtroyed for it. And it is thought Lamech {pole them on 
occaſion of ſome terror, or apprehenſion his family were in, leſt 
Abel's murder ſhould be revenged on them; which fear he ſhews 
to be groundleſs, becauſe he had done nothing to deſerve any ill 
treatment (17). This interpretation ſeems the moſt reaſonable, 
but cannot be depended on; the ipeech being introduced by Maſes 
very abruptly, and without any connexion wh what precede: , Or 


follows It. 


(16). Vid. Heidegg. ubi ſup. p. 140. Bayle Did. He Art. 


Lamech, Rem. D. F. (17) Ser Shuckiord's Conneaicir, Vel. 


J. . 10, &c: 
others, 


: 
Hy 
g 
i 
A 
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Year of others, particularly the Fetus, ſuppoſe they intimate that ido- 
the World latry, or the deifying of men, had its riſe about this time, 
235+ either adhering to the latter verſion, or tranſlating the paſ- 
ear be- ſage thus; Then men profaned in calling upon the name of the 


=  Lompt+ (X ). | 
brit, Or the three next deſcendants of Seth, Cainan, Mabala- 
u and Ter and of Methuſelob and Lamech , the grand- 
acer and father of Noah, Moſes has recorded no more than 
| their ſeveral ages* The oriental authors commend them, as 
they do Seth and Enos, for their piety, and the ſalutary injunc- 
tions they left behind them, forbidding their children all inter- 
_ courſe with the race of curſed Cain l. | 
Vear of EN OCE, the ſon of Jared, and father of Methuſelah, was 
the World a perſon of moſt extraordinary piety, walking with Gop, 
887. as the ſcripture expreſſes it, for at leaſt the laſt three hundred 
Year be- years of his life : as a reward for which exemplary behaviour 


fore in ſo corrupt an age, he was taken up by God into heaven, 
Chriſt, without taſting death ® (Y). | 
1 Tur 

Enoch > 5 118 Suri | 1 
„ Vid. S1 pEx de dis yris proleg. c. 3. Vid. Eu- | 
'  TYCH. p. 20, &c. ELMACIN. w Genel. v. 22, & 24. 


(J) The interpretation of Onkelos is, Then men left off calling up- 
on the name of the Logd as if the worſtup of Gop began then to 
be neglected. Pe 
Some of the Fervs (particularly Maimonides have gone ſo far 8 

to charge Enos himſelf with being the author of idolatry, and in- 
venting images, by whoſe mediation men might addreſs themſelves 
to Gop (2). --; 

But the introduction of the idolatrous worſhip of the heavenly 

bodies and angels, is by the Sabians, the profeſſors of it, referred 
to Seth himſelf. They give him alſo a ſon called Sabi, from whom 
the ſect ſeems to have taken its name, unleſs it be rather derived 
from & A Saba, or the hoſt of heaven, the objects of their worſhip : 
of this 88 we ſhall take occaſion to ſpeak more particularly here - 
after, obſerving only in this place, that they call the book which 
contains the fundamentals of their religion and morality, the book 
and reckon the patriarch Enoch alſo among the propagators 
55 (2). 
(Y) Mojes exprefles it thus: and Enoch walked with Gop, and 
er Gop took him. Which paſſage the writer of the 
epiſtle to che Hebrews paraphraſes in this manrier; By faith Enoch 
was tranſlated, that he ſhould not ſee death; and was not found, be- 
cauſe Gop bad tranſlated him : for before his tranſlation he had this 


(1) Va. Hottinger, Smegma Orient. p. 230. Heidegg. ubi ſup. 
5. 148. (2) Vid. Pocock, Specim, Hi ift Arab. P. 138. 
| teſtimanys 
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— 


teſtimony, that he pleaſed Gor (3). By which words it ſeems plain, 
that Enoch did not die, but ſuffered only ſuch a change as was ne- 


ceſſary to fit him for the place whither he was going (4). Yet 3419- 


ſeveral of the Jews believe he actually died (5). 

The Jewih commentators ſuppoſe, Enoch was carried into the 
terreſtrial paradiſe (6). Of the ſame opinion were ſome of the 
chriſtian fathers (7). And it has been imagined, that both he and 
Elias will return from thence at the coming of Antichriſt, with 
whom they are to wage war (8). But theſe notions are juſtly re- 
jected by the moſt judicious interpreters. The vulgate tranſlation 
of an apocryphal book ſays, indeed, that Enoch was tranſlated in- 
to paradiſe, Henoch placuit Deo, & tranſlatus fuit in parcdiſum, ut 
det gentibus peenitentiam (9); but it has been obſerved, that the 

greek ſays only, that he was tran/ated, without making any men- 
tion of paradiſe. : | 1 

The Koran mentions the aſſumption of Enoch (10), who is there 
called Wa Edris, which name is derived from , in H- 
brew, to enquire into, and in Arabic, to read or ſtudy with attention; 
and was given him for his ſuppoſed eminent learning and great know- 
ledge. The Mobammedan commentators ſay, that Edris is now alive 
in one of the ſeven heavens, being carried thither after he had taſted 
death, but that Gop reſtored him to life (11). „„ . 
The learning of Enoch, and particularly his ſkill in the mathema- 
tical ſciences, has been celebrated by Jews, Chriftians, and Mo- 

The Fes fay, he firſt invented letters, and became acquainted 
with the ſigns of heaven (12). They call him Metatron, (13) though 
ſome take this to be a name of the angel Gabriel) (14), which the 
Targum of Jonathan ſeems to interpret by the following Words, the 
great ſcribe : but Buxtorf (15) is rather inclined to think it ſignifies 
the ambaſſador, or meſſenger of Gop, and is the ſame with the latin 
word Metator (16). CER 9 5 

The Greet chriſtians ſuppoſed Enoch to be the ſame with the firſt 
Egyptian Hermes, who dwelt at Sais, that he firſt diſcourſed of ſupe- 


(3) Heb. xi. 5. (4) Vid. 1 Corinth. xv. 50. (5) Aben 
Ezra, Hiſcuni, &c. apud Heidegg. ubi ſupr. p. 169. (9) Kimhi 
in lib. 2. Reg. ii. 1. (7) Irenæus, Procop. Gazeus, Juſtin 


Martyr. apud Heidegg. p. 171. See alſo Abu'lfarag. p. 7, (8) Hei- 


degg. ibid. (q) Eccles. xliv. 16. (10) Al Koran cap. xix. 
ver. 54, 55. (11) Jallalo'ddin, &c. (12) Vid. Hotting. 
Smegma Orient. p. 239. (13) Juchaſin p. 5. Zohar ex Midraſs 
Ruth fol. 81. (14) Vid. Hyde de Rel. wet. Perſar. p. 263. 
(15) In Lexico Talmud. (16) Vid. Heidegg. Hift. Patr. tam. 1. 


— rior 
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845. (24) P. 404. &. (25 p- 11, Sc. and p. 24, Oc. 


in 
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Year of by tradition, even to our SaviouR's time, appears from the 
the World paſſage quoted thence by St. Jude v. However the piece un- 


der the title of the ſcripture, or prophecy of Enoch, of which 


Ve have ſome fragments extant (Z), is allowed to be a ma- 


nifeſt forgery; though ſeveral of the fathers had a better opi- 
nion of it than it deſerves o. Many paſlages are quoted thence 


n Jude v. 14. 15. o TERTULLIAN. de habitu mulier. 
Inrx &0s, CyPRIaN, . &c. 


rior ſubſtances, and foretold the deluge; and that he built the pyra - 
mids, engraving thereon the figures of artificial inſtruments, and the 


| elements of the ſciences, fearing leſt the memory of them ſhould - 


periſh in that general deſtruction 1 7). Eupolemus (18) alſo attributes 


the invention of aſtronomy to Enoch, and ſays, he was the ſame 


with Atlas, to whom the Greeks aſcribe the ſame thing. Origen (19) 
mentions a book attributed to Enoch, different from his prophecy, 


containing ſecrets concerning the names of the parts of heaven, and 
of all the ſtars and conſtellations, which is ſaid to be extant among 
the Ethiqpians in their tongue (20). The learned Mr. du Peireſe uſed 


his utmoſt endeavours to get it from thence, but to no purpoſe (21). 
The Mohammedan authors ſay, that Earis received thirty books of 


revelations from Gop, wherein the ſecrets of the moſt occult ſciences 
were written; and that he found out the uſe of the pen, the needle, 


(for they pretend he was a taylor, and the firſt of the trade) 
arithmetic, and aſtronomy. | They alſo tell us, he was the firſt who 


took up arms for religion, or the cauſe of Gop ; for being ſent to 
preach to, and reclaim the poſterity of Cain, who refuſed to give 


ear tohim, he thereupon made war upon them, carrying their wives 
ard children into ſlavery. The ſame authors ſay, that Enoch was 
the innocent cauſe of idolatry ; for one of his friends miſſing him 


after his aſſumption, at the luggeſtion of the devil, made a ſtatue of 
him, to which he paid peculiar honours, which i in time degenerated 


into a ſuperſtitious adoration (22). 
Father Bartolocci has endeavoured to ſhew, from the teſtimony of 


the more antient Ferws, that Enach, ſurnamed Eris, was a difterent 
perſon from the onda lan Enoch, and that he lived many ages 


after him (23). 
(Z) Theſe fragments were firſt publiſhed by Fo/eph Scaliger, in 
his notes on the Greek Chronicon of Euſebius (24); and afterwards 


more correctly by J. Gear, in his edition of the Chronography of 


George Syncellus (25). We ſhall give the reader the ſubſlance of them 


by and by. 


(17) Abu' Ifarag. 29 (48) Apud Euſeb de prep. Ev. I. q. c. 


25; (19) Homil. 2 in lib. Numer. & in Anaceph. l. de princi- 
pe. (22) Genebrard Chrono. p. 14. (21) D' Herbel. Bibl. 


Orient. p. 310. (22) Vid. Reland. de Relig. Moham. p. 22. 
D' Herbelot abi fup. Abu'lfarag. p 10. (23) Bibl. Rabbin. t. 2. p. 
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in that very antient writing, the Teſtament of the twelve Year of 
patriarchs, and it is alſo cited by Clemens Alexandrinus ?, St. the World 
Auſtin makes mention of the ſcripture of Enoch, but denies 887. 
it to be genuine 1. And when Celſus objected its authority Year be · 
to Origen, he replied, that the books attributed to Enoch fore 
were not looked upon by the church as divine writings “. Chriſt, 
That there was a book, under the name of Enoch, in the 3419. 
hands of the Jews, appears from its being referred to in their 
antient book Zohar.. | 

Adam, having ſeen a numerous poſterity iſſued from his own Year of 
loins (A), after a life of nine hundred and thirty years (B), the World 
paid that natural debt, to which he had by his diſobedience 930. 
ſubjected himſelf and them t. That he repented of his ſin, and Year be- 
made his peace with Gop, is very reaſonable to believe (C), fore 


notwithſtanding Chriſt, 
os 0 3376. 
r In Eclogis ex prophet. p. 801, 88. I De civit. Dei, Adam e. 
L Iz . 1 l. i e 38: r Or1crn. contr. Cel. I. 5. 88 


© Vid. Hr IDT OG. Hitt. Patr. tom. 1. p. 176. © Genel. v. 5. 


(A) Beſides Adam's three ſons named by Mas, and the ſuppoſed 
twin-fiſters of Cain and Abel (5, we are told he had two daughters, 
one named Aſuam, or Sau?, wao married Cain, and the other A. 
ura, who was the wife of Seth (). | 

(B) The oriental authors are ſo exaQ as to ſix the very day and 
hour of the death of Adam, and alſo of ſeveral of the other patri- 
archs (7). But we preſume our omitting thoſe niceties will not be 
jadged a fault. „ 5 
(C) The Jeaus ſay, both Adam and Eve were very penitent (8), 
and that he in particular was ſo exceedingly afflicted for his fin, that 
he had died of grief had not Goo ſent the angel Raziz/ to com- 
fort him (9). They even acknowledged him to hive been fa- 
voured with the gift of prophecy, and that he foretold the flood 
(100. The Mohammedans allo do not only reckon him among tlie 
prophets, but make him one of the fix (the others being Mah, A. 
braham, Moſes, Feſus and Mohammed who introduced a new diſ- 
penſation ; and ſay, that Gop gave him ten books of revelations, 
containing laws, promiſes, threatnings, and propaecics (11) : which 
notion perhaps they borrowed of the Fexv; authors, who pretend, 
that Adam wrote the book intitled Sepher Feſira, or the baok of the 
Creation (which others attribute to Abraham), and certain treatiſes 


(5) See before, p. 146, in the Notes. (6) Syncellus ex parva Gers/ 
p. 11. & Scethiani Hæretici, apud Epiphan. J. I. p. 287. (7) Vid. 
Eutych. p. 19, Sc. Elmacin. p. 6. Sc. (8) Vid. R. Eliezer 
Pirk. c. 20. R. Gedal p. 2. (9) Lib. Jeſira. Vid. Reuellilin. 
de arte cabaliſtica, p 8. (10) Joſeph. Antig. I. I. c. 2. (11) Vid. 
Hotting. Hf. Orient. p. 15. Reland. de rel. Mobam. p. 21. 
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Year of notwithſtanding the uncharitable opinions of ſome to the 
the World contrary (D). 


930. WHERE he was buried cannot be collected from ſcrip- 
Year be- ture. St. Jerom u ſeems to approve of the opinion of thoſe 
fore who imagine he was buried at Hebron (E) in the cave of 


Chriſt, Machpelah, or the double cave, which Abraham, many ages 
3375. after, bought for a burying- place for himſelf and family . 
The oriental chriſtians ſay, that when Adam ſaw death ap- 


pr ann proaching he called Seth, Enos, Cainan, and Mahalaleel to 


the place him, and ordered them to embalm his body with myrrh, 
of his bu- frankincenſe, and caſſia, and depoſite it in a certain cave on 
rial. the top of a mountain, which he had choſen for the repoſitory 
of his remains thence named the cave of al Konuz* (F). The 
NT primitive 


u HitRow. in Matth. xxvii. 1 Geneſ. xxiii. 3, &, Eu- 
TYCH. Annal. p. 19. EL MAC IN. p. 6. 


of the deity 12). Some Rab in make him to have been the au- 
thor of the ninety ſecond P/a/m ; and in ſome manuſcripts the Chal- 
dee title of that P/a/m imports it to be the Hymn, which the firſt 
man ſang on the Sabbath-day (13). Euſebius Nieremberg (14) has 
been credulous enough to give us two hymns, faithfully copied from 
the revelation of Amadeus in the library of the E/curial, as the ge- 
nuine compoſitions of Adam ; one being that which he repeated on 
his firſt interview with Eve, and the other the penitential P/a/m ſung 
by them after the fall. 
D A certain heretical ſect, named Tatianites, affirmed he was 
damned (15). | 
E) This is offered to be proved by this paſſage of ſcripture, ac- 
cording to the vulgate tranſlation, Nomen Hebron ante vocabatur 
Car iath-arbe : Adam maximus ibi inter Enacim fitus eft 16). But 
the name Adam is unwarrantably inſerted in the text, the Hebrew 

_ plainly ſignifying (as che other verſions render it) that Hebron was 
formerly called Ki al- Aba or the city of Arba, who had been a 
great man among the Zzatims. There is however another origin 
of that antient name of Hebron given by ſome writers, who taking 
the word Arba, which alſo ſigniſies four, in that ſenſe; and not 
for a proper name, ſay, that city was ſo called, becauſe four 
couple were there buried, viz. Adam and Eve, Abraham and Sa. 
rab, Iſaac and Rebecca, and Jacob and Leah (17). 


(F) From the Arabic fa kanaza, to lay up privately, a 


treaſure, &'c, Some Fewws ſay, that this precaution was ordered by 


_ (12) ig. Heidegg. Hit. Patr. tom. 1. p. 314. (13) Gaſ- 
par Schottus Techn. curioſa, p. 556. (14) Apud Schottum ibid. 
(15) Vid. Epiphan, Hæreſ. 46. Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. 4. p. 27. 
(16) eſo. xiv. 15, (17) R. Eliezer Pirte, c. 20, Vid. Heidegg. 
abi ſup. p. 106, 
: Adam 
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primitive fathers generally believe that he died in the place Year of 
where Jeruſalem was afterwards built, and that he was inter- the World 
red on mount Calvary ?, in the very ſpot whereon CHRIS TH 930. 


was crucified (G); which opinion opened a large fleld for 
rhetorical 


Vid. SaLtani Annal. tom. 1. p. 225. 


Alus to be taken, leſt his poſterity ſhould make his relicks an ob- 


ject of idolatry / 2). Ws 
The Eaftern chriſtians add, that he farther directed his family, 


that when they were obliged to leave the neighbourhood of para- 


diſe, they ſhould take his body with them, and place it in the 
midſt of the earth, becauſe thence ſhould come his ſalvation, and 
that of all his poſterity (3). Which order, itis faid, was repeated 

by Lamech to his ſon Noah, with this addition, that he ſhould take 
with the body gold, frankincenſe and myrrh, as offerings, and ap- 
point one of his ſons to attend the corps to, and at, the new ſepul- 


chre, who was to be a religious perſon, and unmarried ; was to ſhed 
no blood, nor offer any ſacrifices but bread and wine only; was to 


be cloathed in ſkins, and ſhould neither cut his hair, nor pare his 
nails, and was to be called the prieſt of Gon ; meaning thereby 


 Melchizedek (4). And this Noah and Melchizedeck are ſaid to have 


performed. 1 | - 
(G) This opinion may be reconciled with the preceding, if we 
ſuppoſe the body was removed to Gel/gotha after the flood, in pur- 
ſuance of the abovementioned orders. Jacobus Edefſenus ſays (5), 
that Noah carried the bones of Adam with him into the ark, and 
when he came out of it, he divided them among his ſons, giving 
the ſcull to Sh, who coming into Judæa, repalited it in the ſepul- 
chre of Adam on mount Calvary. Are 
A commentator has an odd ftory, which is abſurdly enough fa- 
thered on ſome Fews; that Seth, at the command of an ange, put 
into Adam's mouth, when he was interred, a feed of the tree of 
knowledge, which afterwards grew to be a tree, and that CH IS T's 
croſs was made of it (6). TRE: NS 
To accompany this ſtory, we ſhall add two more of the ſame 


ſtamp, though not ſo properly belonging to this place. One is, 


that Eve broke a branch from the tree of knowledge, of which ſhe 
made a cudgel, and by that cogent argument prevailed on her huſ- 
band to eat of the forbidden fruit (7). The other, that Seth plunt- 


ed a branch of the tree of life, which had been either brought to 


Adam by an angel, or begged by Seth at the gate of paradiſe ; and 


that the ſame becoming a tree, Moſes afterwards from that tree took 


(2) R. Eliezer abi ſup. Juchafin p. 5. (3) Eutych. p. 19. 

(4) {dem p. 32. (5) A, Barcephamde Parad. part 1. c. 14. 

(6) Corn. a Lapide in Geneſ. ii. 9. citing Pinedo, (7) Apud 
den, Otie Theol. p. 607. 
Vor. I. EE | his 
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notwithſtanding the uncharitavle opinions of ſome to the 


9030. WHERE he was buried cannot be collected from ſcrip- 
Year be- ture. St. Fcrom ſeems to approve of the opinion of thoſe 
fore who imagine he was buried at Hebron (E) in the cave of 
Chriſt, Machpelab, or the double cave, which Avraham, many ages 
3375. after, bought for a burying-place for himiclf and family . 
See i he oriental chriſtians {.y, that when Adam ſaw death ap- 
concerning proaching he called Seth, Engs, Cainan, and Mabal.Je-l to 
the place him, and ordered them to embalm his body with myrrh, 
of his bu- frankincenſe, and caſſia, and depoſite it in a certain Cave on 
rial. the top of a mountain, which he had choſen for the repoſitory 


of his remains thence named the cave of al R, (F). The 
5 primitive 


u Hino. in Matth. xxvii. * Geneſ. . „ Eu- 
TYCH. Annal. p. 19. EL IX. p 6. 


of the deity 12). Some Rab in make him t) have been the au- 
thor of the ninety ſecond P/a/m ; and in ſome manuicripts the al- 
dee title of that Pſalm imports it to be the Hymn, which the firſt 
man ſang on the Sabbath-day (13). Euſabius Nieremberg (14) has 
been credulous enough to give us two hymns, faithfully copied from 

the revelation of Amadeus in the library of the E/curial, as the ge- 


nuine compoſitions of Adam; one being that which he repeated on 


his firſt interview with Eve, and the other the penitential P/a/m ſung 
by them after the fall. | ND 

(D A certain here.ical ſet, named Tatianites, afirmed he was 
damned (15). VVV 5 3 

(E) This is offered to be proved by this paſſage of ſcripture, ac- _ 
cordirg to the wwlgate tranſlation, Nun Hebron ante vocabatur 
Cath arbe: Adam maximus ibi inter Znacim ſitus eſt 16). But 
tac name Jam is unwarrantably mierted in the text, the Hebrew 
plainly ſignifying (as che otner veriions render it) that Hebron was 
formerly called K, j. H- A. ba or the city of Arba, who had been a 
great 1122 among the HH There is however another origin 
of that antient name of Hebron given by ſome writers, who taking 
the word 4rba, which alſo ſignilies four, in that ſenſe; and not 
for a proper name, ſay, that city was ſo called, becauſe four 
couple were there buried, wiz. Hum and Eve, Abraham and Sa. 
rab, Jſaac and Rebecca, aud Jacob and Leab (17). Pos 

(F) From the Arabic 74 kanaza, to lay up privately, as 


- 


treaſure, Oc. Some Fe-vs ſay, that this precaution was ordered by 


(12) Lid. Heidegg. H. Parr. tom. I. p. 314. (13) Gaſ- 
par Schottus Techy. curioſa, p. 556. (14) Apud Schottum ibid. 
(15) Vid. Epiphan, Hæreſ. 46. Euſeb. H. Ecclef. l. 4. b. 27. 
(10) Zoo, xiv. 15 (17) R. Eliezer Pirie, c. 20, Vid. Heidegg. 
b ſup. p. 106. 


Adam 
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primitive fathers generally believe that he died in the place Year of 
where Feruſalem was after wards built, and that he was inter- the World 
red on mount Calvary ?, in the very ſpot whereon CHRIS N 939. 

Was crucified (G); which opinion opened a large ficld for Year be- 


rhetorical fore 
Vid. SaLtani Annal. tom. 1. p. 225. 


Adam to be taken, leſt his poſterity ſhould make his relicks an ob- 


ject of idolatry 2). 


The Eaftern chriſtians add, that he farther directed his family, 


that when they were obliged to leave the neighbourhood of para- 
diſe, they ſhouid take his body with them, and place it in the 


midſt of the earth, becauſe thence ſhould come his ſalvation, and 


that of all his poſterity (3). Which order, it is ſaid, was repeated 


by Lamech to his ſon Noah, with this addition, that he ſhouid take 


with the body gold, frankincenſe and myrrh, as offerings, and ap- 
point one of his ſons to attend the corps to, and at, the new ſepul- 


chre, who was to be a religious perſon, and unmarried ; was to ſhed 
no blood, nor offer any ſacrifices but bread and wine only; was to 
be cloathed in ſkins, and ſhould neither cut his hair, nor pare his 
nails, and was to be called the prieft of Gon ; meaning thereby 
Melchizedek (4). And this Noah and Melchizedeck are ſaid to lave 
performed. 

(G) This opinion may be reconciled with the preceding. if we 


ſuppoſe the body was removed to Gelgatha after the flood, in pur- 
ſuance of the abovementioned orders. Jacobus Edſ.ſſenus lays (5), 
that Noah carried the bones of Adam with him into the ark, and 
when he came out of it, he divided them among his 1ons, giving 
the icull to Shen, who coming into Judæa, repoſited i it in the ſepul - 


chre of Adam on mount Calvary. 

A commentator has an odd ſtory, which is abſurdly enough fa- 
thered on ſome Jeaus; that Seth, at the coinmand of an ange., put 
into Adam's mouth, when he was interred, a feed of the tree of 
knowledge, which afterwards grew to be atree, and hat CHRIST'S 
croſs was made of it (6). 

To accompany this ſtory, we ſhall! add two more of the ſame 
ſtamp, though not ſo properly belonging to this place. One is, 
that Eve broke a branch trom the tree of knowledge, of which ſhe 
made a cudgel, and by tha: cogent argument prevailed on her hui- 
band to eat of the forbidden fruit (7). The other, that Seth plunt- 
ed a branch of the tree of life, which had been either brought io 


Adam by an angel, or begged by Seth at the gate of paradiſe; and 
that the ſame becoming a tree, * een from that tree took 


(2) R. 1 ubi ſup. Juchaſin p. (3) Eutych. p. 19. 
(4) {dem p. "os Aud Barcepham de Parad. fart 1, c. 14. 
(6) Corn. a Lapide in Geneſ. ii. 9. citing Pinedo. (7) Apud 
Salden, Otia Theol. p. 607. ; 
Vor. I. Q | his 
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Vear of rhetorical flouriſhes and allukons*. The Mohammedans will 
the World have Adam's ſcpulchre to have been on the mountain Alu- 


050. tabis, near Mecca ; and the antient Perſians in Serendib, or 

Year be- Ceylan, where it was for ſome time, as they pretend, guarded 
di by lions a. 
8 e . T'HE time of the death of Eve, the mother of all living 


1 (H), is not intimated in ſcripture, but there are ſome who | 


venture to tell us, that ſhe out- lived her huſband ten years *. 
AFTER the death of Adam, the Eaftern writers ſay, that 
Seth vrith his family ſeparated themſelves from the profligate | 
race of Cain, and removed to the mountain where Adam was 
buried, which they choſe for their habitation ; Cam and his. 
family remaining below in the valley where Abel was flain e. 
But how this near neighbourhood is conſiſtent with ſcripture, 
_ which plainly intimates s Cain's baniſhment into a country at 
ſome conſiderable diſtance from the reſidence of Adam and 
| his poſterity by Seth, we cannot conceive : unleſs it ſhould be 
a ſuppoſed, that Cain or his deſcendants, left their own ſettle- 
1 | ments to diſpoſſeſs Seth and his offspring; or elſe, that the 
poſterity of both were by this time ſo greatly encreaſed, 
that after gradually extending their borders on both ſides, 
they at length met, and ſtraitned each other. However this 
be, the E aftern tradition 1 is, that the progeny of Seth lived in 
the ſaid mountain in great ſanity and purity of manners (I). 
Their conſtant employment was praiſing Gop, from which 
they had fe or no avocations; for their only food was the fruits 
of the trees which grew on the mountain, ſo that they had no 
occaſion to undergo any ſervile labours, nor the trouble of 
ſowing or getting in harveſt; they were utter ſtrangers to en- 


"ys injuſtice, or deceit. Their only oath was * the blood of 


Ml See Bayrs Dict. Hiſt. Art. Adam, Rem. L. à Vid. 
D'HERBETOr. Bibl. Orient p. 56. 5 * SaLIAX. t. 1. p. 
231 c EUTYCH. p- 19- | 


his ol with which he performed fo many ad. the bough, 
with which he made ſweet the bitter waters of Marab, and the pole 
whereon he fixed the brazen ſerpent (8). 
(H) From whence ſhe had her name, which is properly written 
 Hawwah, and derived from the root 271 Haya, to live (9). 
(I) Our authors, if we may credit them, tell us, that paradiſe was 
ſo little higher than the mountain, that the children of Seth could 


hear the voices of the angels celebrating the ponies of Ons and 
even join them! in that ſervice (10). 


( : ) Vid. eund. p. 608. & Moebium de neo ſerpente. (9) Geneſ. 
— 100 Elmacin, 5. 6, Eutych. 7. 20. 


Abel; 
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Abel; and they every day went up to the top of the mountain Year of 


to worſhip GoD, and to viſit the body of Adam, as a means the World 
930. 


Year be- 


of procuring the divine bleſſing d. 

HoweEveER, what time they had to ſpare in theſe happy 
circumſtances, they ſeem to have employed in cultivating 
their minds, and in ſublime ſpeculations ; while the children 
of Cain, ſeeking no farther than preſent convenience and 


ore 
© Chriſt, 
370. 


pleaſure, were taken up with improving agriculture, and in- * 


_ venting mechanical arts and muſical inſtruments. For it is 
| ſaid, that the offspring of Seth, by contemplation of the hea- 


venly bodies, laid the foundations of the ſcience of aſtronomy, 


and leſt their inventions ſhould be forgotten, or loſt before 
they were publickly known, underſtanding from a prediction 
of Adam's that there would be a general deſtruction of all 
things, once by the rage of fire, and once by the violence and 
multitude of waters, they made two pillars, one of brick, 
and the other of ſtone, and engraved their inventions on each 


of them; that if the pillar of brick happened to be overthrown 


by the flood, that of ſtone might remain; which Jeſephus » 
tells us, was to be ſeen in his time in the land of Siriad (K). 


. 


. | 


(K) Where this land of Siriad was, is a great diſpute. The 
name is variouſly written in the manuſcripts, ar Ty Tipiada, & 


Eopia3s 3 by others Zips (1), and by Fuftathius Luptad, which lat 
ſeems the more correct. Some place it in Syria; others (2), with 


a little more probability, have taken it to be the ſame with Seirarh 
mentioned in ſcripture (3), and ſuppoſe the H pefilim, 
which the Exgliſb tranſlation renders the quarries, near Gilgal, in 


the tribe of Ephraim, were the ruins of Seth's ſtone pillar, Yet 


others (4) underſtand thoſe peſilim, or rd yaunla, the ſculptures, 
as the Septuagint tranſlate the word to Rave been certain idols, late- 
ly ſet up there by Eglon. 

But the more certain opinion (5) is, that the Syriadic land was in 
Egypt ; for we are told, that Manetbo extracted his hiſtory from 
certain pillars there, whereon inſcriptions had been made by Theth, 


or the firſt Mercur, in the ſacred letters and nn *r were, 


7 1) Malela, Glycas, Cedrenus, & Vetus Interpe. 15 Voſ- 
ſius de LXX Interpr. p. Tm de etat. mundi. c. 10. Marſham 
Canon. Caron. p. 39. 3) Judg. iii. 20. (4) Chytrzus, 
Se. (5) Vid. Dodwell. * de Sanchon. p. 26, 36. Fabric. 
Bibliath, Gr. I 1. c. 11. Stillingfleet Orig. Sacr. i. t, C. . 


61105, 


2 after 
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How long the deſcendants of Seth continued thus religious, 


the World and imitators of their father's virtue, is uncertain. 4 /es 


930. 
Year be- 
fore 
Curiſt, 


3376. 


SA 


7. he 4 C= 


ſays, That when men began to multiply on the face of the earth, 
aud daughters were born unto them, the ſons of Go D ſaw the 
daughters of men, that they were fair; and they toe, them 
wives of all which they choſet. By which it appears, that 
the beginning of their corruption was their marrying into the 
wicked family of Cain, by which means their manners were 


tion of :le ſoon debauched, and at length degenerated ſo far, that the 


ans of 
Seth. 


wickedneſs of man was very great in the earth, and every ima- 
gination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually ®. 
Joſephus writes, that the family of Seth perſevered in the true 
worihip of Gop, and in the purſuit of virtue for ſeven ge- 


nerations; after which, in proceſs of time, they neglected 


both, ſhewing twice as much eagerneſs after wickedneſs, as 
they had formerly ſhewn zeal for virtue; hy which means 


they drew down on themſelves the indignation of God h. 


THe oriental writers place the beginning of this defection 


ſomewhat ſooner, in the days of Jared, and in his fortieth 


year k ; when they ſay one hundred of the ſons of Seth, 
hearing the noiſe of the muſic, and riotous mirth of the 
t Genel. vi. 1, 2. © bid. ver. 5. v Jose RH. Ant. 1. 
c. 3. Ecmacin. p. 9. Er ren. p. 27. k ABu'T- 
ARAG. p. 8. Vid. etiam Er Ir HAN. Hereſ. I. 1. 


after the flood, tranſlated from the ſacred dialect into the Greel 


tongue, but written in the ſacred letters, and laid up in books by 


the ſecond Mercury in the ſacred receſſes of the Egyptian temples 
(6). Theſe pillars were in ſubterraneous caverns near Thebes, and 


beyond the Nile, not far from the ſounding ſtatue of Memnon, in a 


place called Syringes (7), which are deicribed to be certain winding 


apartments under ground, and which (as it is faid) thoſe who 


were ſkilled in antient rites, foreſeeing the coming of the deluge, 
and fearing leſt the memory of their ceremonies ſhould be oblite- 
rated, built and contrived in vaults dug with vaſt labour in ſeveral 
places; cutting on the walls many ſorts of birds, and beaſts, and 
innumerable kinds of animals, which they called hieroglyphic let- 


ters (8). And that Seth was not a name unknown to the Eg yptians, 


appears from Plutarch, who tells us, that they conſtantly called 
Typhon, which was a Greek name, Seth (9); and hence, it is pro- 
bable, Zo/ephus was led into the miſtake of aſcribing theſe pillars to 


the ſon of Adam. 


(6) Syncell. p. 40. (7) Pauſan, I. 1.p. 78. (8) Ammian. 
Marcel, 1. 22, p. 232. (9) Flut. de d. & Ofir. p. 351, & 
357 


Cainites, 
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Cainites, agreed to go down to them from the holy mountain. Year of 
And on their arrival among them were ſo captivated with the the World 
beauty of the women, who were naked, that they imme- 939 _ 
diately defiled themſelves with them. And fo theſe ſons of Year be- 
Seth perithed by whoring with the daughters of Cain; for oe 
when they offered to return again to their former abode, the © _, 
ſtones of the mountain (it is faid) became like fire, and per- * 
mitted them to paſs no farther ®, The lubricity of the Cain- 
ite, is deſcribed in very ſtrong terms. The men neighed af- | 

ter the women like horſes, and the women in the fame man- f 
ner after the men, com nitting whoredom and all manner of 
filthineſs promiſcuouſty with one another in public; the old 
women being, if poſſi le, more brutih and lewd than the 
young. Thc. 1athers lay with their daughters, and the young 
men with their mothers, ſo that the children could not 
diitinguith thei! parents, nor the parents their children. | 
Taz appc lation of the ſ.15 of GoD, given by Moſes to hon 
the children of Seth, led Joj-þhus ®, Phils Fudæus o, and ſe- of thoſe 
veral of che fathers ? into a !trange interpretation of this paſ- a /- 
ſage, as if the angels, who are alſo called in ſcripture tae ſons poje Angel. 
of GOD, were thereby aſſerted to have had to do with d, 

women, and to have begotten on them the inſolent and im- #hemfebves | 
pious race we ſhall mention immediately (L). This ſuppo- wi ab- 

| | OE 5 WM ition “. 


1 Idem, ibid. :® Eorycau. p. 7. * Jos ubi fup. 
© PyiLo Ju. de gigant. p. 284. F Jusrin M. Tzarur- 
LIAN, ATHENaG. CLEMENS ALEXAnDE EvusEB. LACTan- 
rius, AwBRoOSIUs, & alii apud Sixtum Senenf. Bibl. S. I. 5. 
aunot 77. SULP. SE VER. Hiſt, Sacr. I. 1. p. 8. 4 job. i. 6. 
ii. 1. XxXVill. 7. 5 5 


(L) This opinion ſeems to have been originally occaſioned by 
ſome copies of the Septuagint, which in the days of St. Auſtin, 
had in this place the angels of God i). Ladtantius ſuppoſes the 
angels, who were guilty of this enormity, had been ſent down by 
Gop to guard and take care of mankind, and being endued with 
free will, were charged by him not to forfeit the dignity of their 
celeſtial nature, by defiling themſelves with the corruptions of tne 

earth; but that the devil at length enticed them to debauch them 
ſelves with women. He adds, that being not admitted into hea- 
ven, by reaſon of the wickedneſs into which they had plunged 
themſelves, they fell down to the earth, and became the devil's 
miniſters, But that thoſe who were begotten by them, being ne1- 
ther angels nor men, but of a middle nature, were not reccived 


- (1) Auguſt, de civit. Dei. lib. 15. c. 23. 
QA | into 
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Year of ſition we think needs no refutation, being utterly repugnant 


5 to 


Year be- into hell, no more than their parents were into heaven. Hence 


aroſe two kinds of dzmons, celeſtial and terreſtrial. Theſe are un- 
clean ſpirits, the authors of whatever evils are committed, and 
whoſe prince is the devil (2). From hence very probably proceed- 


M ed the notions of Jacubi, or dæmons, who are ſuppoſed to have 


ſep. cap. 65. (4) See p. 101, before in the notes. 


carnal knowledge of women (3). | 
But the fancy of angels defiling themſelves with women, has 


been greatly propagated by that forgery we have mentioned a- 
bove, entitled the 3 of Enoch. The fragments we have 


ſtill extant of which, give a more particular hiſtory of theſe ima - 
ginary tranſactions; wherefore we ſhall here inſert an extract of 
thoſe fragments, though ſome partrculars might perhaps be more 


properly referved for another place. | 


When men were greatly encreaſed, they had daughters of ſuch 
excellent beauty, that the Egregori, or watching angels (4), fell 
in love with them, and propoſed to one another, that they ſhould 
go down, and chooſe themſeives wives of the daughters of men: 
to which Semiazas, their prince, replying, that he was apprehen- 


five they would not go through with the affair, but leave him to 


bear the guilt alone, they all ſwore and bound themſelves under 
imprecations, that they would not recede from their reſolution. 
The number of theſe Egregori was two hundred, who, in the days 


of Jared, deſcended on the top of mount Hermon, which was fo 
called from the oath they had taken. Their princes were twenty, 
whoſe names (if the readers have any curioſity to know them) fol- 


low : | | 

Semiazas, their chief,  Zaciel, Samiel, 
Atarceph, „„ HPalciel, Sarina, 
Araciel, Aalkel, Eumiel, 
Clobabiel,  Pharmarus, Tyriel, 
Orammane, Amariel, _ Jumiel, 
Ramiel, Anagemas, Sariel. 
 Sampfich,  .. Thauſael, 


Theſe, and the reſt of them, in the year of the world one thou- 
ſand one hundred and ſeventy, took themſelves wives, and began 
to commit lewdneſs with them, which they continued to do until 


the flood; and the women bore to them three generations. Ihe 


tirit generation were the giants, the giants begat the Nebilim, and 
the Nephilim thoſe named Eliud, and they were multipiied accord- 
ing to their ſtature, and taught themſelves and their wives magic 


and enchantments. The tenth of their princes, named Axalxel, 


taught them to make ſwords, breait-plates, and inſtruments of war; 


as alſo the working of metals, particularly gold and ſilver, and 


(2) Lagantius d- orig. err. 1. 2. c. 15. (3) Vid. Auguſt. 26. 


ſaſhioning 
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to the notions we have of the nature of thoſe ſpiritual beings Year of 
PE, who the World 


faſhioning various ornaments for the women: he alſo inſtructed 


them in the preparing of coſmetics, the poliſhing of precious ſtones, fore 
and the art of dying- Theſe things the ſons of men provided for Chriſt, 
themſelves and their daughters, and they tranſgreſſed; and alſo 3375. 


ſeduced thoſe that were virtuous among them, and wickedneſs pre- 
vailed greatly in the earth. Seminzas, the chief of theſe angels, 
taught the force of poiſonous roots and herbs ; Pharmarus the e- 
leventh, charms and incantations ; the ninth, aſtroſcopy ; the 
fourth, aſtro'ogy ; the eighth, aeroſcopy ; the third, the ſigns of 
the earth; the ſeventh, thoſe of the ſun ; the twentieth, thoſe of 
the moon; and in like manner each of them revealed certain ſe- 
crets to their wives and children. Afterwards the giants began to 
devour human fleſh : by which means the number of men daily de- 
creaſing, thoſe that remained cried to heaven againſt their cruelty, 
and beſought Gop to remember them. This the four arch- angels 
hearing, looked down upon the earth, and beholding a great deal 
of blood-ſhed thereon, and that all manner of impiety and diſor - 
der was committed, made their report thereof to Gop, and at 
his command bound the princes of thoſe tranſgreſſors, and threw 
them into the abyſs, there to be kept to the day of judgment (5). 
Urie! in particular was ſent to Noah, the ſon of Lamech, to ac- 
_ quaint him, that the whole earth was to be deſtroyed by a deluge, 
and inſtruct him by what means to eſcape it. Raphael was order- 
ed to bind 4zae/ ¶ 4za/ze/] hand and foot, and to throw him iu- 
to darkneſs, in the deſert of Dudael, and to lay him upon ſharp 
ſtones, and cover him with darkneſs, that he might dwell thercin 
for ever, being deftined to the puniſhment of fire on the day of 
judgment. The words which follow, directing him to heal the 
earth of the wounds cauſed therein, by the ſecrets revealed by the 
Egregori, are ſomething dark, and deſerve not the trouble cf an 
explication. Gabriel's charge was to deſtroy the giants, the ſons 
of the Egregori, by exciting them to mutual and inteſtine wars, 
that they might fall by each others hands; and Mzichae! was com- 
manded to bind Semiazas, and the reſt of his companions, and to 
lead them, after they had ſeen the ſlaughter of their beloved ſons, 
to the utmoſt parts of the earth, where they were to be 
confined for ſeventy generations, till the conſummation of all 
things, and the day of judgmeat, when they were to be thrown 
into the gulph of fire. The giants, being begotten by a mixture 
of ſpirit and fleſh, were condemned to become evil ſpirits, doin; 
- miſchief upon the earth, appearing as ſpectres, and taking no 
food ; but were to riſe with mankind at the general reſurrection. 
Therefore from the day of the ſlaughter of the giants, the im, 


Tid. 
Q 4 tlie 


(5) Ex primo libro Enoch apud Jucellum, p. 11, 12, 12. 
2 Pet. ii. 4. 1 
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Vear of who are neither married nor given in marriage r; though it 


020. 
Year be- 
fore 
Chriſt 
3376 


the World be hard to accuſe, as ſome have done ſ, thoſe who have fallen 


into this miſt ke of hereſy and blaſphemy. Others indeed, and 
particularly ſeveral of the Zewrſh writers, by the ſons of Goo, 
underſtand the fallen angels (M), who ſeeing the daughters 
of Cain walking in the Rake of the fleſh, and painting 
their eyes like whores, wandered after them, and took wives 


from among them *. 


WHILE 
r Matth. xxii. 30. Luke xx. 37. 36: ( PartasTRIUS 
Burxiensts. adv. Hær. cap. 108. CnATSOST. Homil. 2: in 


Genel. c. J. BLILSER, ©. 23. 


the mighty men of the earth, and the great men of renown, the 

| ſpirits which went forth from their ſouls, as from fleſh, were to 
continue their miſchievous employments till the laſt day. It was 
aiſo decreed, that mount Hermon, where thoſe angels mutually 
bound themſelves by an oath, ſhould never be without ſnow and 
cold till the day of judgment, when it ſhould melt like wax. 
Mankind are alſo threatned with a general deſtruction, and that 


their life ſhould be but one hundred and twenty years (6). 


This is the ſubſtance of thoſe fragments, many parts of which 
are fo great) y corrupted, that it is difficult to make ſenſe of them; 
but the beſt is, the loſs is not great. 

(M Two of them were Aa and Axacl, mentioned beſos . 
Shamhazai whole name comes very near that of Semiazas) was a- 
nother ; he was the companion of Aza-/, and begat on ſome wo- 
men Hiya and Hhiyab, who begat Sihon and Og. Shambaxai is 
ſaid to = repented of his crime, and in penance for the ſame to 
have hung himſelf up between heaven and earth, in which poſture 
he till remains; but Axael continuing impenitent, preſides over 
the womens toilets (8), and is the ſame with the goat Azaze/ men- 
tioned by Moſes (9*. A fourth of theſe debauched angels, named 
 1ahbzael, is ſaid to have lain with Ham's wife about the time of 
the flood, and Sihon, it is pretended, was the iſſue of that adul- 
tery 10) 

Theſe antient traditions concerning angels were not unknown to 
Mohammed, The Koran (11) mentions two, named Hari: and 
Marũt, who taught magic at Babel. Theſe, the commentators 
ſay, were ſent down to be judges on earth, which office they exe- 
cuted with integrity for ſome tune, till Zobers, © or the ſtar Venus, 
deſcended, and appeared before them in the ſhape of a beautiful 
woman, bringing a complaint againſt her huſband (though others 
ſay ſhe was really a woman). As ſoon as they ſaw her, they fell in 


(6) Ex ed. ibid, P. 24, 25s . ) Page 154. in the notes. 
) Bereſhi Rabba in Gene/. vi 2. (9) Levitic. xvi. 8. (10) Ju- 
chaſin. (11) Cop. ii. v. 102, Cc. 
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WuHiLE we were on this head, it may not be amiſs to Year of 
mention another opinion, more reaſonable than the laſt, the World 
which is embraced by the Few: interpreters u; they ſuppoſe, 930. 
that by the ſons of Gop in this place, are meant the princcs, Year be- 
great men, and magiitratez of thoſe times, who, inſtead of re 
uſing their authority to puniſh and diſcountenance vice, were Chriſt, 
themſelves the greateſt examples and promoters of lewdneſs 3376. 
and debauchery, taking the daughters of men, or the inferior 
and meaner fort of people, and debauching them by force (N). 

T RE example of theſe ſons of Seth, who tempted by the The ue 
allurement of the daughters of Cain, firſt left their ſeat of in- of the 
nocence, was afterwards followed by others, who from time Sethites 
to time deſcended in great numbers from the holy mountain, ad the 
and took them wives in like manner of that profligate and 4a«gters 
abandoned race w, From theſe unhappy marriages iſſued a © Cain, 
generation, which ſeem to have been no leſs extraordinary for and their 
their great ſtature and ſtrength, than for their monſtrous im- U. 

picty and injuſtice. There were in thoſe days giants (O) in the 


earth *, 


» TARGUMIN Ox KELoSsS & Ben UZ ZZ IKL. R. Sor. VARAEHI, 
AB EN EZ KA, Ee. Eur ven. p. 27. 


love with her, and endeavoured to prevail on her to ſatisfy their 
deſires; but ſhe flew up again to heaven, whither the two angels 
alſo returned, but were not admitted. On the interceſſion of a 
certain man, they were allowed to chooſe, whether they would be 
puniſhed in this life or in the other; whereupon they choſe the for- 
mer, and now ſuffer puniſhment accordingly in Babel (12). This 
tory was taken directly from the Perfians, who make mention of 
two rebellious angels of the ſame names, now hung up by the feet, 
with their heads downward, in the territory of Babel (13). | 
(N) To ſupport this interpretation, they te!l us that the verb 
o, which is generally rendered to take, ſignifies alſo to raviſb, 
or take by violence. | 
(0) The Hebrew word is Yi Nepbilim, from gy Naphal, 
- to fall; which derivation is urged in defence of that opinion, 
which makes them incarnate ſpirits, or the fallen angels, under 
the ſhape of men (14). The targum of Ben Uzziel agrees with 
this interpretation, and names two of thoſe angels then conver- 
ſant on earth, wiz. Shambazai and Uzie/. But the root ſignifies 1 
alſo to fall upon, to ruſb with violence, &. According to which 
ſenſe Symmachus tranſlates Nephilim Blaise, & Aquila iririHurag. 
The other tranſlations generally rendering it Giants. 


” (12) Vid. Maracc. "A Alcor. p. 44. (13) Yid. Hyde de rel. wet. 
Perſar. cap. 12. (14) Jid. Paul. Purgenl. in loc. | 
= 5 | | Some 
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Year of earth *, who being moſt probably of Cain's race, both by fa- 
the Wor d ther and mother, and born before the conjunction of the two 


gan families 


Year be- | 

fore * Genel. vi. 4. 

Chrift, | 

3370. Some take theſe Mybilim to have been men of ordinary flature, 

WY NW and ſo called on account only of their enormous impiety, rapaciouſ- 
neſs, and inſolence (15), which, as it ſeems, was the opinion of Jo- 


fephus, 16). But others, with greater reaſon, believe they were alſo of 


extraordinary ſtature and ſtrength, (17) ; the word Nepbilim being 
manifeſtly uſed elſewhere in ſcripture (18) to denote men above the 
common ſize. Not but that it may alſo ſignify thoſe that fall a- 
way, apoſftates (19). | | 
That there were in theſe antient times men of a gigantic ſize and 


ſtrength, is a thing very credible, both from later inſtances, in hif- 


torians, both ſacred and prophane, and modern inſtances in our own 
times (20. But we muſt not hence conclude, as ſome have done, 
that mankind in general were in the firſt ages of a much larger ſta- 


ture than they are at preſent (21\; giants being manifeſtly ſpoken of 


as rarities, and the wonders of their time, though their number 
ſeems to have been much greater before the flood. 


The opinion of J. Belduc (22), the Capacine,is too fingular to be 


omitted. He ſuppoſes, that the different words by which giants 


| ſeem to be intended in ſcripture, as Nepiilim, Raphaim, Zuxim, 


Gil borim, Enakim, Zamzummim, Elim, &c. do not, for the mot 
part, denote the uncommon ſize, but the ſtrength and excellence of 


the piety and truth of the holy patriarchs, the firſt propagators of 
mankind and divine worſhip. The Nep/:/;m, in particular, he ima- 


gines to be thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed from others, in that they 


worſhipped Gop by felling dexvun, or proftration ; in the ſame 


manner as the fathers of the order of St. Francis of Aſie are re- 

markable for adoring in the ſame poſture, and kiſſing the earth, be- 
fore the hoſt. Og 

Some authors have inquired into the original cauſe of this mon- 


ſtrous ſtature of the giants; St. Cyrill thinks it a judgment of Gop 


on the luſt of their parents (23). They who ſuppoſe them to be the 


iſſue of the fallen ſpirits, ſay, it was by their artful promoting and 


raiſing the lechery and pleaſure of the women with whom they had 


to do (24) ; ſome attribute it to the vigour of the ſons of Seth (25); 


(15) Philo Jud. d: Gigant. Gorop. Eecanus in Gigantomach. Tem- 
porarius. (16) Antig. J. 1. c. 3. (17) Vid. Auguſt. de civit. 
Dei. I. 15. c. 4. Chryſ. in Jac. Theodoret. gazft. 48. in Gene). 
R. Sol. Varhi, Aben Ezra. (18) Numb. xiii. 32, 33. (19) See 
2 Kings xxv. 11. Terem. xxxvli. 13. and xxxviii. 19. (20) Vid. 
Dernam's Phyſico- Theol. b. v. c. 4. Grew's Coſmol. Sacr. b. 1. c. 5. 
{ 25. (21) id. Homer. Virgil, (22) Is track. de eccleſia ante 
legem. (23) Lib. 3. in Gereſ. (24) Vid. Fr. Valeſ. de Sacra 
Pbiloſ. c. 8. (25) Vid. Heid. Hf. Patr. t. 1. p. 202. 


while 
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families (P), made uſe of their ſuperior power to ſpoil and 
tyrannize over the weaker. And the ſame courſe of life was 
followed by the new mongrel offspring, who ſignalized them- 
ſelves alſo by robberies and oppreſſions, and became mighty 
men, which were of old, men of renown J. 

MAN EIN PD running thus headlong into all manner of vice, Year of 
and the poſterity of Seth, who had for ſome ages retained World 
their integrity, becoming at length, by their imprudent alli- 1287 
ance with the race of Cain, infected with the ſame contagion 5604 VR . 
of profaneneſs and immorality, fo that all forts of wickedneſs re 
began to overſpread the earth; and this, notwithſtanding the Chriſt, 
frequent admonitions they probably received by perſons from 3019. 
time to time ſent by Gop; the divine vengeance might wit 
juſtice have been immediately executed on ſo perverſe a gene- The 120 
ration: but Gop, out of his great mercy, was pleaſed to 9 of 
grant them a convenient time for repentance, no leſs than one God s for- 
hundred and twenty years; during which ſpace, but no long- bear auce. 
er his ſpirit ſhould ff rive with man 5 Or endeavour to awaken 
and reclaim them from their wicked courſe of life (QQ). 


AMIDST_ 
Y Genel. vi. 4. 2 Tbid. v. * 


while others make Serh's deſcendants in genera! to have been of a 
very large ſize, and thoſe of Cain on the contrary of a lefs (26). 
(P) This the words of Moyes ſeem to imply; There were giants 
{ſays he) in the earth in thoſe days ; and alſo after that, when the ſons 
of GoD came in unto the daughters of Men, and they bare children 
to them, &c. So that there appear to have been two diſtinct 
races of Nephilim; one of which aroſe pretty early in the world, 
being of the poſterity of Cain; and another, which began ſome 
ages after, being the iſſue of the ſons of Seth by the daughters of 
Cain (27) ; and both of them probably continued to the flood. 
Q This paſlage of ſcripture is variouſly interpreted; the Eu- 
2/:/þ tranſlation ſeems to give the true fenfe of the Hebrew ; but 
the Sepruagint, Vulgate, and Syriac verſions render the word yyÞ 
(which we tranſlate) frive with, continue, or dwell in; ſuppoſing the 
meaning to be, either that Gop's ſpirit of admonition, or for- 
bearance, would not always wait on man ; or elfe that the ſpirit, 
or breath of life, ſhould not always continue in him ; that is, no 
longer than the ſpace of one hundred and twenty years, after 
which if he continued impenitent, he ſhould be deſtroyed. And 
this is the ſenſe of Onkelos, The Jews have mach uſeleſs learning 
in their comments on this text (28). But they who infer from 
hence, that the ſtandard of man's life was now reduced and limited 


(26) Chryſoſt. in lac. Eutych, (27) Yid. Heid. abi /þr. p. 185. 
(28) Vid. eundem ibidem. p. 343, c. | 
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Am1DsT this general corruption, one man however was 


- 1 found to be juſt and perfect in his generation (R), walking 


with Gop *. This extraordinary perſon was Noab (S), the 


be- ſon of Lonued, who, not thinking it ſufficient to be righte- 
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vv 
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ous himſelf, 2 he did his utmoſt to turn others likewiſe 
to righteouſneſs, by admonition as well as example, becaine 
a preacher b to the abandoned race among which he lived, 
3 both his counſel and authority to bring them to a 
reformation of their manners, and to reſtore the true religion 
among them (T). But all he could do was to no purpoſe, 


1 for 
a bid. „ 9. b 2 Peter * . 


to one hundred and twenty years (1 3), are manifeUy mifa- 
ken; for that reduction was not made immediately after the 
flood, nor till the days of Moſes ; and St. Peter plainly approves 
the other ſenſe, when he obſerves, that the long u uffering of God 
ewaited in the Days of Noah, while the ark wwas preparing (14): yet 
this notion ſpread even among the heathen writers (1 

(R) From this exprefſion ſome Jews would infer, that Noah 
was a good man comparatively ſpeaking only, in reſpect of the great 
wickedneſs of the reſt of the world: but that had he lived in A7 a- 
ham's time he would have had but a ſmall ſhare of reputation for 
virtue (16). But this unjuſt ſurmiſe, had it any foundation in the 
words of Moſes, is refuted by the teſtimony of Exetiel (17), who 
names him as one of the three that had been moſt eminent for 
righteouſneſs, and ſhould fave their lives by their own merits in the 
moſt yniverſal calamities. It is true, they give another reaſon tor 
their opinion, viz. becauſe Noah did not intercede for the old world. 
as Abraham did for Sodom. 

(S) 2 his ſon this name, which ſignifies comfort ; ; for 
this ſame, ſaydche, Hall comfort us concerning our td and toi of our 
Bands, becauſe of the ground which the Lord hath curſed. Which 
words, not expreſſing the means by which Noah was thus to com- 
fort his friends, ſome writers have thence inferred, that he invented 

the tools and inſtruments of husbandry (18). 
[Ty The eaſtern chriſtians ſay, that when Gop ordered Noah to 
build the ark, he alſo directed him to make an inſtrument of wood, 
ſuch as they make uſe of in the Eaſt, at this day, inſtead of bells to 
call the people to church, and named in Arabic Gigs. Nati, 


which he was to ftrike three times every day, not only to call toge- 
ther the workmen that \ were TOTS the ark, but to give him an 


(13) Joſeph. Avis. J 1. c. 3. Philo de gigant Procop. in locum. 
(14) 1 Pet. iii. 20. Vid. Auguſtin. de civit. Dei. I. 15, c. 24. 
(15) Vid. Treb. Pollion. in Claud. (16) Philo Jud. de Abraham, 
p. 354. R. Sol. Yarhi in locum. (17) Ch, xiv, 14, 18. (18) Yarhi 
in locum. Zohar, paraſb. 1. 


opportunity 
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for they continued incorrigibly obſtinate; ſo that at length (as Year of 
Foſephus e tells us) finding himſelf and family in imminent the World 
danger of ſome violence, in return for his good will, he de- 1287. 


parted from among them with his wife and children. 


Year be- 


O his departure, it is probable, they fell into greater diſ- fore 
orders than before, having now none to controul, or even to Chrift, 
trouble them with unwelcome advice. Moſes aſſures us, that ap | 
the wickedneſs of man was great in the earth, and that every Mank; # * | 


imagination of the thoughts of his heart was continually evil d 


I ncorri- 


and that the earth was corrupt and filled with violence, all gibls. 


words leave no room to inquire into the particular crimes of 
the antediluvian world, which ſeems to have been over-run 


with a complication of all manner of debauchery and wicked- 


edneſs, and above all with violence and injuſtice towards one 
another. Whether idolatry was practiſed beſore the flood, is 
a queſtion we ſhall diſcuſs elſewhere; but the eaſtern authors 


are for the affirmative, and ſay, the children of Seth were ſe- 


duced to it by the Cainttesf. 


fleſh (C) having corrupted his way upon the earth *, Which 


THiNGs being in this ſtate, Gop, as the ſacred hiſtorian ya; of 
pathetically expreſſes it, repented, that he had made man on the World 
the earth, and it grieved him at his heart h. And the time of 1 4905. 
forbearance being elapſed, he paſſed the ſentence of their ut- Year be- 


ter deſtruction by a flood of waters, and not only of them, fore 


but of the beaſts of the earth, and every creeping thing, and Chriſt, 


Eur vn. Annal. p. 31. _ * Genel. vi. 6. 


opportunity of daily admoniſhing his people of the impending dan- 
ger of the deluge (2). os 
The Mohammedans likewiſe agree to make Noah a prophet, and, 


| 3 . 2009. 
« Aatig. . . e. 3. d Geneſ. vi. 5. „ | 


as has been obſerved, one of the fix principal ones 3), though he 


had no written revelations delivered to him (4). The Kran men- 
tions his preaching to thoſe of his time in ſeveral places (5) Some 
of their writers pretend he was ſent to convert Zohak, one of the 
Perfian kings of the firſt race, who refuſed to hearken to him. He 


then went to peach Gopd's unity publickly, but couid make no more 


proſelytes than eighty, who went with him into the ark (6). 
U) The oriental writers agree in making this defection ſo uni- 
verſal, that at laſt, they ſay, there was none left in the holy moun- 


tain, of all Seth's race, except only Noab and his wife, and his 


three ſons and their wives (7). 


| (2) Eutych. Annal. p. 35; (3) See before, p. 159. in the notes. 

(4 Vid. Reland. de rel. Moham. p. 34. (5) Cap. 11 v. 26. cap. 26. 
v. 105, Cc. (56) Yid. D'Herbel. Bibl. Orient. p. 675. (7) Eutych. 
Anal p. 35. | 
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C 
Year of of the fowls of the air h, which became involved in the ca- N 
the World lamity of their maſters. But Noah found grace in the eyes of r 
1307. the LokD i, who had before, probably at the beginning of the 
Year be- one hundred and twenty years, acquainted him with his deſign S 
fore of bringing a deluge on the earth; and as a means to preſerve 0 
Chriſt him and his from that calamity, directed him to make an ark, b 
©9929: . Or veſſel of a certain form and ſize, capable of containing not q 
Fange only himſelf and family (for he had three ſons Shem, Ham, 4 
dora de. and Japhet, who were all married before the flood), but qd 
/iroved by ſuch numbers of animals of all ſorts, which were liable to 0 
2 Hod. ex- periſh in the flood, as would be ſufficient to preſerve the ſe- " 
cent Noah veral ſpecies and again repleniſh the earth, together with all { 
and his neceſſary proviſions for them *, All which Noah performed, 
emily. and fo, by Gop's peculiar favour and providence, he and 4 
| thoſe that were with him eſcaped this tremendous and, other- 8 
wiſe, general deſtruction; which event, the moſt extraordi- 8 
nary that is recorded in hiſtory, and deſerving our greateſt 4 
attention, muſt be the ſubject of a future diſcourſe, after we + 
ſhall have taken a view of what the prophane writers offer us | 
towards the hiſtory of this period. | J 
SECT: V. 
The prophane hiſtory before the flood. 
Accounts Ty ESIDES the particulars in the preceding ſection taken el 
7 * from the writings of Moſes, the only records to be de- I 
raf * depended on in theſe early times, we have ſome farther ac- * 
Aa 8 3 counts relating to this period, tranſmitted to us by antient 5 
of Moſes. writers; particularly thoſe of the Phœnician, Babylonian, , 
and Ægyptian antiquites, which we muſt not omit; leaving, 5 
however, the reader to judge of their credibility. po 


Sanchoni- SANCHONIATHoO, who wrote the Phænician antiquities 
atho's (X), began his hiſtory from the origin of the world and of ſe 
Phœnician mankind; but his work being apparently written with a de- p 
biſtory. ſign to apologize for idolatry i, inſtead of deducing the hiſto- Ct 
ry (as Moſes has done) from Adam in the line of Seth, the 00 
worſhippers of the true Gop, he has, according to the moſt b 
probable hypotheſis (V), given us that of the idolatrous line 1 


h Ib. ver. 7. Ib. ver. 8. k Ib. ver. 14, &. I See the in- f 
trod. p. 24. 5 5 e 
(J) The credit of the fragments we have remaining of this work tl 


and the age of its author, are inquired into in the preface. 

C) Vix. That of biſhop Cumberland, the ſubſtance of whoſe 

remarks the reader will find in the following notes. _ 
0 


— 
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of Cain; that the religion which this author, or thoſe he 
tranſcribed, patronized, might appear to be introduced by 
the elder branch, a circumſtance which they might think, 
gave it no ſmall luſtre and reputation. 

In the following extract from the remaining fragments of 
this author, we might juſtly be ſurprized to find not ſo much 
as the leaſt mention of the deluge, did we not conſider, that 
deſtruction was a judgment on the idolatrous world, with 
which the profeſſors of the true religion probably reproached 
the heathens, and which the latter were therefore defirous to 
conceal, to bury, if poſhble, the very memory of ſo extra- 
ordinary a monument of divine Vengeance and their own 
ſhame. 


neration of the other parts of the world „ begins his hiſtory 
of mankind with the production of the firſt pair of mortals u, 

whom Philo, his tranſlator, calls Protogonus and on (Z), 
the latter of whom found out the food which 1 is ae from 


trees. 
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SANCHONIATHO having delivered his coſmogony, or ge- Generation 


J. 


THEIR iſſue were called Genus and Genca (A), and dwelt Generation 


in Phenicia : but when great droughts came, they ſtretched 


forth 
= Vid. ibid. p. 23 Vi. tbid.p. g5. 


WA That theſe two were Alam and Eve, appears not only From 


their being the firſt of human kind, but alſo from their names, 


IIe pale ye the firſt produced, and Aw 1 ife ( which is the ſigniſicati- 


on of that word in the feminine gender, the maſculine article rw, 
prefixed to it in the original, being a miſtake of the tranſcriber ;) 
the latter of them bearing a near reſemblance to Eve bath in ſenſe 
and ſound. What our author immediately mentions of the wo- 
man's firſt gathering food from trees, ſeems to allude to Eve's firſt 
eating the forbidden fruit (1), 

(A) Genus abating the termination, 3 a fair appro2 ch in 
ſound to the name of Cain; and by its ſignification ſeems very pro- 
per to denote the man who was the firlt-begotten in the ordinary 


courſe of nature. The Greek word vnd, Whence the Latin gens 
comes, being alſo probably derived from g Kana (& and G 


being letters of the ſame organ, and conſequently eaſily changed 


into each other), the root from which the name of Cain was for- 
med. Genea may fignify only the wite of Genus, as Caia does cle 


wife of Caius in the civil law (2). 


As to what follows, that Cain and his wife dwelt in Phenicia 


this ſeems * to the __ hiſtory, where Ned is ſaid to 


(1) Vid. Grot. de weritate Rel. Chriſt. in notis ad lib. 1. F. 16. 


Cumberl. on Sanchon. p. 215, Cc. (2) Cumberl. 161. p. 215, * 


* 
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forth their hands to heaven towards the ſun (B); for him they 
thought the only Gop and Lord of heaven, calling him Beel- 
ſamen, which in Phoenician is Lord of heaven, and in Greek 
Zeus, For we, ſays our author, not vainly, have frequent- 
ly diſtinguiſhed thoſe names, but with reſpe& to the later 
ſignification of names accruing to them from later things; 
which the Greeks not knowing, have conſtrued otherwiſe, 
being deceived with the ambiguity of their ſignifications. 
AFTERWARDS from Genus, the ſon of Protogonus and 
on, other mortal iſſue was begotten, whoſe names were 
Phos, Pur, and Phlox, that is, Light, Fire, and Flame (C). 
Theſe found out the way of generating fire, by the rubbing of 


pieces of wood againſt each other, and taught men the uſe 


be on the eaſt of Eden. But it may not be impertinent to add, 
what has been obſerved, that there was a city in Canaan called 
Cain, within the bounds aſſigned to the tribe of Judah (3). In the 
beſt maps it is fituated not far from the ſea, on a promontory lx ing 
within the country, which the Philiſtines kept long in their poſſeſſi- 
on; and it is not likely, that any who owned themſelves deri ved 
from Seth, ſhould build a city, and then brand it with the odious 
name of Cain; but it is poſſible, it might be either built by ſome 
of his family before the flood, and its ruins be repaired afterwards 
ſtill keeping his name; Foppa, another city in that Neighbour- 
hood, being alſo ſaid to be more antient than the deluge (4). Or 


it might be built by the old Philiſtines before Fo/bua's . ; and 


they being deſcended from Mixraim, might, though falſely, be. 


lieve, as Sanchoniatho reports, that he was of Cain's line, and 


thence might call this city by his name (5). 
(B) This ſeems to have been the firſt . of idolatry, 
which began with the worſnip of the ſun ; ſeveral of Cain's de- 


ſcendants added other methods of dotitrous worſhip, diſtin!y 


ſet down by this author ; they proceeded to deify the ſeveral parts 
of nature and men after their death, and even to conſecrate plants 


ſhooting out of the earth, which the firſt men, or thoſe in the elder 


ages, judged to be gods, and worſhipped, as thoſe that ſuſtained the 


lives of themſclres and their poſterity, as well as of their an- 


ceſtors: to theſe they made their meat and drink offerings ; which 
Sanchoniatho ſays, weretae devices of worſhip agreeing with the 
weakne!s and want of boldneſs in their minds (6 . | 
(C) Hebrew names like theſe, though unuſual among us, are 
mentioned in after times in ſcripture; as, Ur, Uri, Beor, and Leha- 
bim, which ſignify fire ard flames, and antwer Philo's well enough. 
It is ſuppoſed, they w e ſo called from their inventing the method 


of kindung and un: g fre (7). 


(3) 7%. xv. 57. (4) Plin. Nat. Hip. I. 5. e 13. (5) Cum- 
berl. ab: /upr. p. 229, S _ (6) Sanchon. = Euſeb. ubi infra. 


(7) Cumber!. ubi ſup. p. 237. 
thereof. 


as had been caught in hunting (H). 


crated, ſeem to have been thoſe 
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thereof, Theſe begat ſons of vaſt bulk and height, whoſe Generation 


names were given to the mountains on which they ſeized: ſo 
from them were named mount Caſſius, and Libanus, Antili- 
banus, and Brathys (D). 

OF theſe laſt were begotten Memrumus and Hypſuranius 
(E), but they were ſo named by their mothers, the women 
of thoſe times, who without ſhame lay with any man they 
could light upon (F). Hyſuranius inhabited Tyre, and he 
invented the making of huts of reeds, and 8 and the 
papyrus, He alſo fell into enmity with his brother Uſ:us (G), 
who firſt invented à covering for his body out of the skins cf 
the wild beaſts which he could catch. And when violent tem- 
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IV. 


Generation 


V 


peſts of winds and rains came, the boughs in 7 yre being rubbed 


againſt each other, took fire, and burnt ihe wood there. And 
eus, having taken a tree and broke off its bourhs, firſt was ſo 
bold as to venture upon it into the ſea, He alto conſecrated 
two rude ſtones, or pillars, to fire and wind, and he worſhipped 
them, and poured out to them the blood of fuch wild beaſts 
But when theſe were 

dead, 


(D) This generation were inhabitants and lords in the great moun- 
tains which took their names from them. So Sezr, a name of E/au, 


x i ſupported to have been given to the mountain which ke poſictied, 
though 1t be proleptically given to that country before his birth 


(2). 
— Bochart makes theſe two but one perſon, reading, Memra- 


87 


mus, «ho is alſo called Hypſuranius, the latter name ſeeming to be 
a tranſlation of the firſt, which Bochart think, has loſt a ſyllable, 


Mem being left inſtead of Samen, or EY Shamaim, ſigniſy ing 5 


heaven, to aniwer Ov;z»; in Philo's tranilation, as Rum does v yo 


or high. Scaliger thinks it only put inſtead of CNY» NMinrum, 


fem on kigh. Biſhop Cumberland derives it with leis change from 


SN Rum, and * Malm, N ing <vaters from on Leigh, or 
ine from above ( (3). 

(F) The immorality of the womens proſtituting their bodies, {9 
1 confeſſed by our author, agrees with the intimation wich 


Moſes gives concerning the debauchery of theſe ages, and the ge- 


neral corruption of the world which enſued upon it. 


(G. Uſous is thought to be the fame with & O, i. e. ftrons. a 
name long after given to the ſon of Am, whom Foſeprus calls uſes, 

and we write Uz ; the termination in Jeep, only differs from 
Phil's Oufers. (4). 


(H) The wind and fre, to which tick two piliars were conſe- 


violent ones that had birt th 


wood. This is the oldeſt inftance of worſhipping theſe lower fort 
(2) Vid. eund. wid, (3) Idem. ibid. p. 231. (4) Im. ibid 
p.. 238. | 
Yall R of 
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thought the only Gop and Lord of heaven, calling him Bel. 
ſamen, which in Phænician is Lord of heaven, and in Greek 


Zeus. For we, ſays our author, not vainly, have frequent- 
ly diſtinguiſhed thoſe names, but with reſpect to the later 


ſigniication of names accruing 


to them from later things ; 
which the Greeks not kn 


, have conſtrued otherwiſe, 


being deceived with the ambiguity of their fignifications. 
Generation 


AFTERWARDS from Genn, the ſon of Protegenus and 


III. Zen, other mortal iſſue was begotten, whoſe names were 


be on the eaſt of Bala. Zut it 


weakneſs and want of boldneſs in their minds ( 
mentioned in after times in ſeripture; as, Ur, Uri, Beor, and 


Phos, Pur, and Phlox, that is, _ Fire, and Flame (C). 
Theſe found out the way of generating fire CE nag or 
pieces of wood agdinſt each other, and taught men the uſe 


may not. be impertinent to add, 
what has been obſerved, that there was a city in Canaan called 
aſſigned to the tribe of Judab (3). In the 
EK is ſituated not 3 
within the country, which the PI in t 
2 it is not likel "er iy eye, fred 
from Seth, ſhould a city, and then brand it with the odious 
name of Cain; but it is poſſible, it might be either built by ſome 
of his family before the flood, and its ruins be afterwards 
ſtill keeping his name ; Joppa, another city in that Nei 
| hood, being alſo ſaid to be more antient than the deluge (4). Or 
it might be built by the old Philiftines before Foſbua's time ; and 
they deſcended from Mi aim, might, though falſely, be BH 
Hive, as Sanchonjatho reports, that he was of Cs line, and 
thence might call this city by his name (5). 
(B) This ſeems to have been the firſt introduction of idolatry, 
which began with the worſnip of the ſun ; ſeveral of Caix's de- 
—— other —_— of __ IT. diſtinctiy 
down by this author; proceeded to the ſeveral parts 
of nature and mien after their death, and even to conſecrate plants 
ſhooting out of the earth, which the firſt men, or thoſe in the elder 
ages, judged to be gods, and worſhipped, as thoſe that ſuſtained the 
lives of themſelves and their rity, as well as of their an- 


_ Ceſtors : to theſe they made their meat and drink offerings ; which 


Sanchoniatho fays, were tne devices of worſhip with the 


(C) Hebrew names like theſe, 1 


. bim, which ſignify fire and flames, and anſwer Phils's well enough. 


It is ſuppoſed, they were ſo called from their 10 method 
of kindling and ufing fire (7). 


K 1 Hip. 1. 5 25> 
berl. ab; 6) Sanchon. Bals. 
par yoni wu ah ip. 9.237 (v7 cps 
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thereof, Theſe begat ſons of vaſt bulk and height, whoſe Generation 


names were given to the mountains on which they ſeized : ſo 


from them were named mount Caſſius, and Libanus, Antili- 
banus, and Brathys (D). 


Or theſe laſt were begotten Memrumus and Hypſuranius Generation 


(E), but they were ſo named by their mothers, the women 
of thoſe times, who without ſhame lay with any man they 
could light upon (F). Fhpſuranius inhabited Tyre, and he 


invented the making of huts of reeds, and e and the 
papyrus. He alſo fell into enmity with his brother Uſzus (G), 
who firſt invented a covering for his body out of the skins of 


the wild beaſts which he could catch. And when violent tem- 
peſts of winds and rains came, the boughs in Tyre being rubbed 
againſt each other, took fire, and burnt the wood there. And 
eus, having taken a tree and broke off its boughs, firſt was ſo 
bold as to venture upon it into the ſea. He alſo conſecrated 
two rude ſtones, or pillars, to fire and wind, and he worſhipped 
them, and poured out to them the blood of fuch wild beaſts 
as had been caught in hunting (H). — when theſe were 
dead, 


(D) This generation were inhabitants and lords in the great moun- 
tains which took their names from them. So Sezr, a name of Eſau, 


zs ſuppoſed to have been given to the mountain which he ꝓoſſeſſed, 


though it be proleptically given to that country before his birth 
(2). 
(E) Bochart makes theſe two but one perſon, reading, Memru- 


mus, who ig alſo called Hypſuranius, the latter name ſeeming to be 
a tranſlation of the firſt, which Bochart thinks has loſt a ſyllable, 


Mem being left inſtead of Samen, or NY Shamaim, fignifying 
tion, as Rum does vio; 


| from on high. Biſhop Cumberland derives it with leis change from 
M Rum, and yy Main, ſignifying waters from on bigh, or 
iilue from above (3). 

(F) The immorality of the womens proſtituting their bodies, ſo 
plainly confeſſed by our author, agrees with the intimation which 
Moſes gives concerning the debauchery of theſe ages, and the ge- 
neral corruption of the world which enſued upon it. 

(G Uſous is thought to be the ſame with V y Oas, i. e. ſtrong, a 
name long after given to the ſon of Aram, whom Foſephus calls Ouſes, 
and we write Uz; the termination in Joſeplus only differs from 
Philo's Ouſous. (4). 

(Ah) The wind and fire, to which theſe two pillars were conſe- 
erated, ſeem to have been thoſe violent ones that had burnt the 
wood. This is the oldeſt inftance of worſhipping theſe lower fort 


(2) Vid eund. ibid, (3) Idem. ibid. p. 231. (4) Lim. ibid 
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dead, thoſe that remained conſecrated to them ſtumps of 
wood and pillars, worſhipping them, and kept anniverſary 


feaſts unto them (I). 

Maxx years after this generation, came Agreus and Ha- 
lieus (K), the inventors of the arts of hunting and fiſhing, 
from whom huntſmen and fiſhermen are named. 

OF theſe were begotten two brothers, the inventors of 
iron and of the forging thereof: one of theſe, called Chry- 


of naturally immortal gods ; which it is probable were worſhipped 
becauſe the fire and winds are of kindred to celeſtial or ethereal 
matter. The Greek does not exprely ſay, that the blood of the 
wild beaſts was poured out, but it is conceived neceſſary fo to un- 
derſtand the words ov#9:w ix ng, becauſe there is nothing elſe in 
them, beſides their blood, which can be poured out as a libation. 
This is therefore obſerved to be the firſt offering of blood to infe- 
Tior deities. And becauſe this was that of hunted wild beaſts, of 


Whoſe blood no great quantity could be gotten to be poured out of 


veſſels ; we may infer, that U/ous offered ſome part of their fleſh, 
with their blood dropping out of their limbs. And fince there is 
no reaſon to doubt, but he eat part of what he had taken in 


Hunting, as he offered part ; this is the firſt example of eating fleſh 


before the flood; and the reſtriction under which it was afterwards 


granted to Noah, ſeems to intimate, that the wild antediluvian ſons 


of Cain had fallen into the barbarity of eating raw and bloody fleſl, 
forbidden therefore to Noah and his poſterity, both in the caſe of 
ſacrifice and of ordinary diet, to prevent all correſpondence with 


their ſavage practices (5). 


(I) Here is the connexion of the worſhip of men after death, with 
that of the parts of nature. But it does not appear, any ſacrifice 
or prayer was as yet made to them as gods, as is expreſly ſaid 
hereafter cf Vulcan. 


(K) Theſe names are Greek, and therefore Phil's tranſlation of 
ſome eaſtern names of like import. All that can be underſtood of 
this age is, that the arts or employments here mentioned, were then 


much improved, for Uſous was a huntiman before. 

Though the connexion of this generation with the preceding, be 
expreſſed more ambiguouſly than any other in the whole pedigree, 
by the words, after much time ; which may occaſion a doubt, whe- 
ther this generation was the immediate offspring of the laſt or not ; 
yet if we confider, how far ſome of the antediluvians were advan- 
ced in years before their children were born, we muſt allow, that 
no argument can be built thereon for the negative. And an inter- 


| Polation of other generations cannot be admitted without owning 


ſo many more generations in Cain's line before the flood, which 


would make his line to have more links in it than Seth's, a circum- 


ſtance we have no reaſon to believe (6). 


6) Ilan, ibid. p. 2393 24% (6) Idem, ibid. p. 242, &c. 
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for (L), the ſame with Hephz/ius, or Vulcan, exerciſed himſelf 'Y 


in words, and charms, and divinations; and he found out the 
hook, bait, and fiſhing line, and boats ſlightly built, and he 
was the firſt of all men that ſailed. Wherefore he alſo was 
worſhipped after his death for a god, and they called him 
Zeus Michius, or Jupiter the engineer (M); and fome tay, 
his brothers invented the way of making walls of brick. 
AFTERWARDS from this generation came two brothers, Generation 
one of which was called Technites, or the Arti/!, the other VIII. 
Geinus Autochthon (N), the home-born man of the earth. 
Theſe found out to mingle ſtubble, or ſmall twigs, with the 
bricky earth, and to dry them in the ſun, and fo made tiling. 
By theſe were begotten others, of which one was called Generation 
Agrus [Field] and "the other Agrouerus, or Agrotes (O) IX. 
[ huſbandman] 


(L) Bochart's origination of this name from Nr Chores- 
vr, Which he renders Noire, an artificer by fire, is not im- 
probable. Yet Biſhop Cumberland rather derives it from a fimple 
root Mc: Charas, to beftir one's elf vigorouſly, to cut, &c. from 
whence ypuoc;, beaten, or cut gold, is allowed to come, and why 
not Coryfer ? fince it differs only in termination, and compoſitions 
muſt not be admitted in eaſtern words without neceſſity. 

This Chry/or is the firſt man our author informs us of, who was 
worſhipped as a god after his death, a plain confeſſion that ſuch 
worſhip was not from the beginning. It is remarkable, that as 
this ſort of idolatry began in the eighth generation, and the flood 
was drawing near in the next generation but one, ſo it is more than 
probable, that all, or moſt of thoſe who were concerned in this 
firſt deifying of men, if they lived to be any thing near the age 
of their contemporaries of Seth's line, were drowned therein (1). 
(NM) The original is Diamichius. But our learned biſhop chooſes 

to divide the word, and derives Michbius from e Ow a ma- 
chine (2). 

(N) Technites ſeems to ; be a tranſlation of the eaſtern name Ma- 
lachi, from "995 Malaca, workmanſhip, art. The other, Gei- 
nus, fignifying earthy has ſome affinity with Epher, and Ephron, 
Canaanitiſh names, and probably uſed by Sanchoniaths (3) 
(00) This generation is remarkable, becauſe to the men thereof, 
the firſt ſtatue, or idol to be worſhipped, and the firſt temple we 
read of, was erected in Phenicia ; a (mall temple, or rather taber- 
nacle, it was like that of Moloch and his ſtar Chiun, or Remphan 
(4), and drawn by oxen, in the ſame manner as the ark, or epi- 
tome of Gop's tabernacle, was ſent home by the Philiſtines ſucceſſors 
to the old Phenicians in their religion and abode, upon a new cart, 
drawn by milch- kine (5). 


„ 1dem, ibid p 244, Sc. (2) Idem, ibid p. 232. (3) Bid. 
p. 246. (4) Amos v. 26, Acts. vii. 43. (5) 1 San. di. 
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[husbandman] who had a ſtatue much worſhipped, and a tem- 
ple carried about by one, or more yoke of oxen in Phenicia : 
and among thoſe of Byblus he is eminently called the greateſt 
of the rods. Theſe found out how to make courts about 
mens houſes, and fences, and caves, or cellars. Huſband- 
men, and ſuch as uſe dogs in hunting, derive from theſe ; 
and they are alſo called Alte, and Titans. 

Or theſe were begotten Amynus and Magus (P), who ſhew- 


ed men to conſtitute villages and flocks, 


The names of theſe men import node of huſbandry, as Pan, Pa- 


les, and Sylvanus among the Greeks and Romans. Biſhop Cumber- 


land gueſſes that in Sanchoniatho, the perſon whom Philo expreſſes 


by Agrus, might be called Siddim, or Sadid, a name whereby one 


of Cronus's ſons is afterwards called; either of which will anſwer 
the Greek (12). 

The Egyptians whoſe religion and deſcent was the ſame with that 
of the old Phenicians, beſides Pan, had an antient deity, named 
Aroueris, mentioned by Plutarch, and by ſome taken to be Apollo, 
by others Orus Senior, and by Scaliger (13) Anubis. But biſhop Cum- 


 berland thinks, he was the ſame that is here called Agrouerus; and 


if the g is allowed to melt away, as it often does, or if we take 


Afebs and Apzpe as Synonima, the name is the ſame, for the termina- 


tion is arbitrary (14). 


(P) Amynus ſeems to import in this place a defender from enchant- 
ment, and Magus a. ſorcerer; though both words are capable of a 


more favourable interpretation. Yet in the loweſt dregs of Cain's 
race. we may believe the worſt the words will bear (15). 


This generation being the tenth from Adam incluſive, was that ge- 


neration which, excepting Noah and his family, was entirely de- 


ſtroyed by the flood, together with their children. But thoſe ido- 
laters, from whom Sanchoniatho took his genealogies, ſuppreſſed all 
mention of the flood, as he does; and pretended, that the line in 


which their idolatry began, was continued on to ſucceeding ages. 
And this being impoſſible to be done, in inſtances of men that ever 


had any being in the earth, any other way than by taking men 
out of Noah's line, and annexing them as ſons to the laſt men of 
that family, which in truth was wholly extinguiſhed in the flood, 
they proceed to carry on the genealogy with Miſor and Sydic, two 


perſons who in reality, as it will be attempted to ſhew, were de- 


tcendants of Noah (16). Wherefore we reſerve the ** of them | 
and their poſterity until after the wy 


(12) Cumberl. abi ſapr. p. 247, Sc. (13) De TCP temp. D 
(14) Cumberl. bi ſup. p. 249. (15) Iaem ibid p. 250. (16) Lem 
zbid. p. 177. | 
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In theſe mens age there was one Eliun (Q) which imports 
in Greek Hypfiſtus Tthe moſt high], and his wife was named 
Beruth, who dwelt about Byblus; and by him was begotten 
one Epigeus, or Autochthon (R), whom they afterwards called 
Uranus (8) [heaven], ſo that from him that element which 
is over us, by reaſon of its excellent beauty, is called heaven; 


and he had a ſiſter of the ſame parents called Ge (T) [the 


earth], and by reaſon of her beauty the earth had her name 


given to It. 


Hy PSISTUS, the father of theſe, dying in gaght with wild 
beaſts, was conſecrated, and his children ed ſacrifices 


and libations to him. But Uranus taking the kingdom of his 
father, married his ſiſter Ce, and had by her four ſons, Ilus, 
who is called Cronus [or Saturn] Betylus, Dagon, who is S:- 


ton, or the god of corn, and Atlas (C); but by other wives 
Uranus had much iſſue. Tnvs 


(Q) In Hebrew oy Elion. This perſon, as will appear when 


we conſider his 9 mult be Lamech, the father of Nav, 
of the line of Seth, which is here introduced abruptly and imper- 


fectly, as being that of the profeſſed enemies of the falſe religion 


which our author patronizes (17). 


R) Theſe two Greet names having ſome relation to the earth, 


it is likely they tranſlate the title which Moſes gives Noah, who is 
here meant, wiz. a man of the earth (18) which we render az! 


huſbandman ; and that may alſo be the . why his wife's name 
is ſaid to be Ge, the earth (19). 


(S) This name, and that of Eliun, are ſuppoſed to have been 
given to Noah and his father, by Thoth and other idolaters by way 
of ſneer, becauſe they worſhipped the only ſupreme Gop in heaven, 


in oppoſition to their earthly gods, which had been men (20) ut a 
better reaſon is, that it was the conſtant cuſtom to give new and 


magnificent names to perſons deified (21), as Eliun and Uranus both 
were; though they had no conſiderable part of the idolatrous wor- 


ſhip, which was chiefly employed in ſerving Cronus, and his wives 
and children (22). 


(T) The A4axntian theology, which ſeems to agree with Sands: 


niatho, in ſaying that Uranus gave his name to the heavens, to im- 
print a greater idea of himſelf in the minds of the peopte, tells us, 
however, that his wife's firſt name was Titæa, (perhaps from 19149 

Tit, mud) and that ſhe being, after her death, conſecrated iuto a 
goddeſs, was called Ge (23). 


(U) The firſt of theſe four ſons was 3 the arguments to prore 


which will be produced hereafter in a more proper place ; ; who the 


(17) Jdemibid. p. 152. (18) Geneſ. ir. 20. (19 Cumberl. 
ubs ſup. p. 151. (20) dim ibid. p. 182, &c (21) Tbid. p. 
2. Ec. (22) Bid, p. 152. (23) Diodor. Sicul. J. 3. p. 189, 
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Tus far Sanchoniatho; the thread of whoſe hiſtory w 
break off here, and ſhall reſume in the next period. But be- 
fore we diſmiſs this author, we ſhall in the following table 
compare the pedigree of Cain's line given by him, with that 
given by AMaſes; firſt obſerving, that though Maſes hath not 
recorded ten gen-rations in this line, as Sanchoniatho has, yet 
it docs not thence follow, that there were not ten generations 
in this line before the flood ; for Moſes does not tell us that 

thoſe he has named were all the deſcents before the flood, nor 
that the laſt generation which he mentions was drowned, 
though probably it was fo. However, it is very improbable, 
hos . generations in Cain's line ſhould live as long as the 
den in Jeb? ON elpectally conſidering that Cain in all likelihood 
had children before Seth was born: wherefore it is more rea- 
ſonable to believe, that A/ 29 65 has paſſed over two generations 
of Cam, as not worthy of mention; and the rather, be- 
_caufe he does not ſay, that Enoch begat [rad, but only, unto 


Enoch Was Fane Irad (X); which will be true if he was not 


luis fon, but his grandſon, or great grandſon; ſkipping over 


two generations, which added to the eight mentioned will 


make ten, as in Seth's line before the flood „, thus: 


A TABLE of the Deſcendants of C ain. 


Accerd' ng to Mos ES. According to SANCHONIATHO, 
1. Adam, Eve, 1. Protogonus, on, 
2. Ln, 2. Genus, Genea, © 
3. Enoch, 3. Phes, Pur, Phlox, 
4.—— 4. Caſſeus, Libanus, &c. 
5. — 1 4 Memrumus, cus, 
C. Trad, „ 6. Agreus, Halicus, 
5 Hehujael, 7. Chryſor, or Hepha:ftus(Y) 
8. Metbhaſacl, | 8 Technites, Geinus, 5 
. Lamech, 9. Agrus, Agrouerts, 
10. Jabal, Julal, 10. Amynus, Magus. 
{ ubal-Caiit. Tre 


0 Vid. CumBERL. on SANCHoON, p. 303, Oc 


other three ſons here named were, will alſo be conſidered elſewhere: 
we ſhall only obſerve here, that none of them are either Shem, or 
Jeplet, who, according to the biſko9's hypotheſis, are found under 
other names, Six. thoſe of Sydic and Nereus. 

(X) The like expreſſion to the ſame ſenſe is found in another 
paſſage (22', where it is foretold, that Jeſiab ſhould be born to the 


houſe of David, or be of th e poſterity of Rehoboam, then reigning, 


though! he was mary generations after him. 
(Y | Sanchoniatho here places his chief artiſts in the ſeventh and 


eighth generation, whereas Io ſes, according to this table, places 


22) 1 Lug, xiii. 2. 


them 
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Tux Babylonian antiquities were collected by Beroſus (Z), Beroſus's 
a Chaldean by birth, who lived in the time of * ic Babylo- 
Great ?. But of that work we have now remaining only nian anti- 
ſome few fragments, the ſubſtance of which, ſo far as comes qurtres. 
within the preſent period, we here ſubjoin. 

AFTER a deſcription of Babylonia, he writes, that in the The man- 
firſt year there appeared out of the red ſea, at a place near ver of 
the confines of that-country, a certain irrational animal (A), *eus ac- 
whoſe name was Oannes. He had his whole body like that of quiring the 
a fiſh, but beneath his ſiſhes head he had another head grew; know. NN 
he had alſo feet like a man, which procceded from the fiſhes J 
tail, and a human voice, the picture of him being e e 
to that very day. This animal converſed with men in the 
day-time without eating any thing; he delivered to men the 
knowledge of letters and ſciences, and skill in various arts; 
he taught them to dwell together in cities, to eræct temples, 
to introduce laws, and inſtructed them in geometry; he like- 
wiſe ſhewed them how to gather ſeeds and fruits; and in 
ſhort, imparted to mankind whatever was neceſſary and con- 
venient for a civilized life. But after this time there was no- 


? ALEX. PoLYnisT. apud Syncell p. 28. 


them in the tenth. If we ſuppoſe the two laſt generations, and not 
the fourth and fifth, to be thoſe omitted by Moſes, they will come 
much nearer. Dr. Cumberland. to obtain a fuller agreement, con- 
jectures, that theſe two links in Sanchoniatho, have been tranſpoſed, 
and that Chry/or ſhould be in the eighth place, and Technites in the 
ſeventh ; or elie, that the father in the ſeventh generation might 
invent thoſe arts, and on that account be celebrated by Toth, or his 
ſcribes; and the ſons might bring them to greater perfection i in the 
eighth generation, and for that reaſon be rather taken notice of by 
Moſes (23). 

() Of this author, the reader will find a more particular account 
in the preface. 

(A) The Greek is "IM Sapow ; ; but the ſequel plainly ſhews him 
to have been nothing leſs than irrational: ſome corruption may 
therefore very juſtly be ſuppoſed. 

As to the names of Oannes and Annedotus given to this perſon, 
and thoſe of the fame appearance who are mentioned below, it ray 
| ſeem a Folly to offer at any explanation of them. By their coming 
up out of the ſea, it is moſt probable, they were ſtrangers, and ar- 


rived in Chaldea by ſhipping (24). The Syriac word Jak 


Onũ do, ſignifies a traveller or foreigner, and might without much 
violence be converted into either of the ſaid names. 


( 23) Cumberl. ubi ſud +; 232, Oe. (24) Fit Newton's Chro- 
nol. p. 210, 211. . 
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According to Afri- According to A According to Apol- 
can u. „ denus w, lodorus * | 
Sari. Tenn, Jari. Sari. 
1. Alorus F 4 _ I. Horus 1 1. Alorus 
reigned \ © ie 22 10 
2. Alaſparus 3 2. Alaparus 3 3 — 
3. Amelon 13 3. Anmillarus 13 2. Amelon, — 
4. Armenon 12 4. Ammenon 12 4. Armmenon —— 
5. Metalarus 18 5. Megalarus 18 5. Megalarus 18 
6. Daons 99 6. Dass 10 6. Daonus 10 
7 Eucdorachus 13 7. Euedoreſchus 7. Euedoreſchus 18 
8. Amphis 10 8. Anadaphus 8. Amempfinus 10 
9g Ottartes 8 : : 9. Ottartes 8 
10. Aixuthrus 18 10. Siffthrus 10. Xiſuthrus 18 
110 99 120 5, 
1 See before, p. 9. Al Ex. Pol rAIST. ex Beroſo apud 
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thing excellent invented. When the ſun fet, this animal 
retired into the ſea again, and ſtayed there in the night-time, 
being of the amphibious kind. After him there appeared ſe- 
veral other animals of the ſame form, mentioned in the en- 


ſuing hiſtory. This Oannes did not deliver his inſtructions by 


word of mouth only, but as our author aſſures Us, wrote of 
the origin of things 1, and of political ceconomy *. 

OTHER authors have alſo made mention of this Oannes, 
H-ladius calls him Ocs (if it be not rather the ſcribes way of 


of abbreviating Oannes), and agrees in general with the fore- 


going account ; but adds, that he had the hands, as well as 
the head and feet of a man; that it was reported, he was 
produced from the primigenial egg (as his name teſtified (B) 
and that he was in reality no more than a man, though he 
ſeemed to be a fiſh, becauſe he was compleatly dreſſed in a fiſhes 
ſkin f. Fyginus likewiſe writes, that Euabanes, a name not 
very diſtant from Cannes, came out of the ſea in Chaldea, 
and explained aſtrology *. 

BE ROSUs proceeds to give us a ſeries of ten kings who 
re'gned in Chaldea before the flood; but as there are ſome 


ſm: 11 variations in the authors who have tranſcribed that hiſto- 
rian, we ſhall here exhibit them to the readers view. 


A Tanrr of the Chaldean Kings before e Flood, 


from BEROs us. 


Syncell. p. 28. HELTAD apud Photium, Bibl. Cod. cxXxIx. 


col. 1904. HIN. fab. 274. The printed editions of Hyginus 
have Euladres. Y% ApudSyNnCELL.p. 18, * Apudeund p. 


38. C. Apud eund. p. 39. B. Vid. Chron. Græc. Eus: 8. p. 5+ 


(B) An egg in Greek 1 is calied Oor. 
THE 
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Tas reigns of theſe kings Beroſus computes by Sari, or The length 
decads of years (C), which ſeems to be a very convenient of thier 
method in thoſe times, when the lives of men yvere at leaſt ten e. 


times as long as they have been in latter ages. According to 
which way of reckoning, the ſum of all their reigns amounts 
to twelve hundred, or more nicely eleven hundred and ninety 
nine years; which offers no violence to the Moaſaic chronology. 


As theſe ten ſucceſſions exactly anſwer the ten generations Remarka- 


from the creation to the flood, the firſt king Alorus has been 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Adam), as Xifuthrus plainly ap- 


pears to be Noah. Alorus gave out, that Gop himſelf had them. 


declared him the paſtor of the people *; and, indeed, if any 
man could pretend to dominion by divine right, it muſt have 
been Adam. ” 
Or Alaſparus, the ſecond king, nothing remarkable is re- 
lated. His ſucceſſor Amelon, or Amillarus, was of the city of 


! PzR1z0N. Orig. Egypt. c. 2. AB YDEx. ex Beroſo apud. 
Syncell. p. 38. Mn 5 | 


(C) Beroſus wrote his chronology by the computation of Sari, 
Neri, and So; which being antient meaſures of time, and well 
known when the original records were written, could not, it is 

conceived, have wanted explanation in thoſe records. But Bero/as, 
or {ome later writers, have either out of ignorance, or defign, 

magnified theſe meaſures of time beyond all imagination, and tell 
us, that the Sarus contained the interval of three thouſand ſix hun- 
dred years, the Nerus of fix hundred years, and the Sous of ſixty (1). 
However, other authors have taken thoſe years for days only, and 
blame Euſebius for not perceiving them to be days (2); and, as it 
ſeems, with great reaſon : for not to infiſt on the incredible length 
of the reigns of thole princes, on the firſt hypotheſis, which no 
writer of common ſenſe or modeſty could offer to impoſe on the 
world, it plainly appears, they were no more than days, from the 

reign of the ſixth king, which is more exactly expreſſed in the firſt 
table to be ninety nine years, but in the others, by the round num- 
ber of ten Sari, or 100 years; and the word Sarus, throwing away 


* o . vw . 
the termination, is no other than the Chaldee, or Syriac ; N 


Sar, ten. The Sarus therefore contained three thouſand fix hun- 
dred days, or juſt ten old Chaldear years of three hundred and fixty 
days each : and that before the deluge, not only the civil year, 
but alſo the tropical ſolar, and lunar year conſiſted of juſt twelve 
months of thirty days a- piece, or three hundred and ſixty days in 
the whole, has been fully proved by a veary learned gentleman ( 3). 


(1) Vid. Syncell. p. 17. & Abyden. apud cundem, p. 33, C. 
(2) Annianus & Panodorus apud Syncell. p. 35. Vid eund p. 17. 
( 3) Mr. Allin's Diſc. of the antient year, in Mr. Whiſton's Theory, 
book II. p. 144. Vid. etiam Scaliger. in Grec. Euſeb. p 405. 
e 1 Pantibibla 
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Pantibibla(D) : In his reign, according to Abydenus, a ſecond 
Annedotus, or animal reſembling the demi-god Oannes, aroſe 
out of the ſea, twenty ſix Sari, or two hundred and ſixty 
years after the beginning of this monarchy * ; but Apollodorus 
writes, that he appeared under the next prince Amenon, after 
forty Sari, or four hundred years: which if they be computed 


from the creation (according to the Samaritan chronology) 


will end in that king's reign ; but if from the firſt year of 


Aorus, will reach twenty years within that of Metalarus. 
Others, ſuppoſing this Aunedotus was the hateful Oannes him- 
ſelf, blame Polhhiſtor for anticipating the time of his coming, 
by placing him in the firſt year b. 

AFTER Amenon and Metalarus, who were both of Pantibibla, 


ſucceeded Daonus, who was of the ſame city, and a ſhepherd. 


In his time four animals (E) of a double form, half man and 
half fiſh, came out of the ſea to land, whoſe names were Eue- 
docus, E neugamus, Encululus, and ne c, 

UNDER the next prince, Eucdoreſehus, who was likewiſe 
of Pantibibla, there appeared another animal, like the former, 
named Odacon. All theſe explained more particularly what 
Carnes had ſummarily and conciſely delivered 4. 

THE eighth and ninth kings were both of another city called 
Laranchi*. When the latter of them, Otiartes, or, as Po- 


 tyhiftor calls him, Af dates, was dead, he was ſucceeded by his 


e Chal- 
dean ac- 

count of 
the flood. 


ſon Aiſuthrus. 


Ix his reign happened the great t deluge, of which our author 
gives the following account: Cronus, or Saturn, appeared to 
Aiſuthrus in a dream, and warned him, that on the fifteenth 


of the month De/izs mankind would be deſtroyed by a flood; 


2 Idem ib. & p. 39,C. b Vid. SYNCLLL.P. 39, C. c ABYDEN. 
ib. d APOLLODOR. ex Beroſ. ib. e Idem, ib. 5 


(D) Of this city of Pantibibla, as Scaliger obſerves (1), the an- 
tients have taken no notice. It ſeems to be the ſame with Szppara, 
hereafter mentioned, (probably the Sigphara of Ptolomy) where 


Xiiſuthrus depoſited the records he wrote before the flood. This 
latter name may be derived from the Chaldee d Sephar, or 


Sphar, a book, or record,; and Pantibibla is the tranſlation of that 
name into Greek (2). Sir J/aac Newton (3) takes it to be the Se- 
pharvaim of the ſcripture (4). 

(E) Appo!lodorus ſays only that the fourth Annodotus appeared at 
at this time (8); but the reading of Abydenus ſeems the more cor- 
rel. | 


(1) Uli ſupra, p. 407. (2) Cee Cumberland on Sanchon. p. 255. 
(3) Chron. p. 275. (4) 2 Kings xix. 13. (8) Apud Syncell. p. 39. 
| all 
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and therefore commanded him to write down the original, in- 
termediate ſtate, and end of all things, and bury the writings 
under ground in Sippara, the city of the ſun ; that he ſhould 
alſo build a ſhip, and go into it with his relations and deareſt 
friends, having firſt furniſhed it with proviſions, and taken 
into it fowls and four-footed beaſts ; and that when he had pro- 

vided every thing, and was aſked whither he was failing, he 
ſhould anſwer, To the gods, to pray for happineſs to mankind. 
Xiſuthrus did not diſobey, but built a veſſel, whoſe length 


was five furlongs, and breadth two furlongs. He put on 


board all that he was directed, and went into it with his wife, 


children, and friends. Ihe flood being come, and ſoon ceaſ- 
ing, Xiſuthrus let out certain birds, which finding no food, 
nor place to reſt upon, returned again to the ſhip. Xiſuthrus, 
after ſome days, let out the birds again; but they came back 
again to the ſhip, having their feet daubed with mud : but 
when they were let go the third time, they came no more to 
the ſhip, whereby Aiſuthrus underſtood, that the earth ap- 
peared again; and thereupon he made an opening between the 
planks of the ſhip, and feeing that it reſted on a certain moun- 
tain, he came out with his wife, and his daughter, and his 
pilot; and having worſhipped the earth, and raiſed an altar, 


and ſacrificed to the gods, he and thoſe who went out with 


him diſappeared. They who were left behind in the ſhip, 
finding Aiſuthrus, and the perſons that accompanied him, did 

not return, went out themſelves to ſcek for him, calling him 
aloud by his name: but Alſuthrus was no more ſeen by them 


only a voice came out of the air, which enjoyned them, as 


their duty was, to be religious ; and informed them, that, on 


account of his own ptety, he was gone to dwell with the gods; 


and that his wife, and daughter, and pilot, were partakers of 
the ſame honour. It alfo directed them to return to Babylon, 
and that, as the fates had ordained, they ſhould take the writ- 
ings from Sippara, and communicate them to mankind ; and 


told them, that the place where they were was the country of 


Armenia. When they had heard this, they offered facrifice to 
the gods, and unanimouſly went to Babylon; and when they 


came thither, they dug up the writings at S:ppara, built many 


Cities, raiſed temples, and rebuilt Babylon again i. 
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THe Egyptians, who would give place to no nation in point The ante- 


of antiquity, have alſo a ſeries of kings, who, asis pretended, 


diludian 


kings of 


Ar EXA ND. PoLYHIsSTOR ex BEROSO, apud SYNCELL. p. Egypt. 


30, 31. & apud CY II. contra Ju LIAN. I. 1. AB YDREN US, ex 


eodem, apud SYNCELL. p. 38, 39. & apud Eus ER. de Præp. 
E. I. 9. e. 12. | | 5 


reigned 
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reigned in Egypt before the flood ; and, to be even with the 
Chaldeans, began their account the very ſame year that theirs 
does, according to Beroſus 8. 

THERE was an antient chronicle extant among the E oypti- 
ans, not many centuries ago h, which contained 30 dynaſties of 
princes who ruled in that country, by a ſeries of 113 gene- 
rations, through an immenſe ſpace of 36,525 years (F): 


during which Egypt was ſucceſſively governed by three dif- 


ferent races; of whom the friſt were the Huritæ, the ſecond 

the Meſræi, and the third the Egyptians (G). 
Bur this extravagant number of years Manetho (H) (to 

whoſe remains we muſt chiefly have recourſe for the antient 


en 17. Þ Vid. 42 p. Fe. K Evszs. Chron. 
Græc. p 6. 


(F) This number appears manifeſt'y to have bcen not a real chro- 
nological, but a ſictitious aſtronomical calculation, being produced 
by multiplying 1461 by 25; and is the period of the grand revolu- 
tion of the zodiac, ſo famous in the Egyptian and Greet fables; at 
the end of which it will return to the point whence it began to 
move, vix. the firſt minute of the firſt degree of Aries (1). 

From ſome ſuch computation, it is probable, Diodorus took the 
numbers he mentions of 18,000 years, the ſpace which the gods 
and heroes reigned, and 15,000 from Orus, the fon of fs, the laſt 
of them, to the 1 80th olympiad, during which time Egypt was go- 


verned by men (2); or thoſe, which he elſewhere tells us were the 


number of years from I, and Ofiris to Alexander the Great, wiz. 
above 10,000, or ſomewhat leſs than 23,000 (3). Other extra- 
vagant numbers were alſo by the Egyptian prieſts impoſed on Hero- 
dotus and Plato, as we may obſerve elſewhere. 

(G\ Theſe three races, if there be any ſhadow of truth in this 
account, ſeem meſt probably to have been the gods, demigods, 


and mortal men, which are by other authors ſaid to have reigned 


ſucceſſively in Egypt : the Auritæ (which name Goar (4) derives 
from Abaris, or Avaris, though that city was built long after the 
flood by the Paſtors; and Perixonius, more probably, from NN Our, 
light) being the gods, or antediluvian princes ; the Meftrei, the 
demigods, or poſt :di:uvians of the race of Mizraim ; and the E P- 


tians, the mortal kings, the firſt of whom was Menes (5): and This 


hypothefis, as will be obſerved by and by, accounts tolerably well 
for the chronology. 


(H) This writer was ſomew hat later than Bed See the 
preface. 


(1) Vid. Syncell. p. 52. (2) Diod. Sic. J. 1. p. 41. (3) Lem 
ib. p. 20. (4 In notis ad Syncell. Vid. Marſham. Canon. Chron 
p. 107. (5) Vid. Perizon. Antig. Agypt. p. 23, Cc. | 
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Egyptian hiſtory) has not adopted, however in other reſpects 


he is ſuppoſed to have been led into errors in chronology by this 


old chronicle *, which yet ſeems to have been a compoſition 
ſince Manetho's time. That writer * began his hiſtory with 
the following 16 dynaſties, or reigns of princes ; the firſt of 
whom were called gods, and the other nine demigods. Theſe, 


he ſays, reigned one thouſand nine hundred and eighty five 


years (I); and the firſt of them, Vulcan, nine thouſand (T). 


A TABLE 


i SyxcErLL. ibid. * ManzTHo apud SyxCEL1. p. 18. & 


Eus EB. Chron. Græc. p. 7. 


(I) This number of years in Manetho (which the modern chro- 


nologers unjuſtly correct to eleven thouſand nine hundred and eighty 


five, or eleven thouſand nine hundred and eighty eight, to make 


them agree with the larger numbers in the old chronicle, or in ſome 
other interpolators of Manetho) plainly ſhews the nine thouſand 
years, if it be not a corrupted number, [or if thoſe years were not 
lunar years] allowed here to the reign of Vulcan alone, did not 
belong to thoſe dynaſties themſelves, but rather to that immenſe in- 
_ terval of time before the reigns of the antediluvian gods, or kings 


were reckoned, or before the preſent ſettlement of the world began. 


| Accordingly the old chronicle, as will be ſeen by and by, aſcribes 
no number of years to this Vulcan, but thirty thouſand to the San. 
Dicdorus allo aſſures us, that ſome reckoned Vulcan as the firſt of 


thoſe gods, and others the ſun (1) ; which agrees well with the in- 


ſcription on the Egyptian obeliſk, to be produced hereafter, which calls 
Vulcan not an ordinary god himſelf, but the father of the pods (2). 


(K) This exorbitant number of years has been taken by ſeveral 
of the later Greek hiſtorians not for ſolar, but lunar years or months ; 
and accordingly, dividing the number of days of ſo many lunar re- 
volutions by three hundred and fixty five, the number of days in a 
year, they reduce the nine thouſand to ſeven hundred twenty four 


years and a half and four days; which way of reckoning though 


Syncellus ridicules (3), yet it ſhould ſeem from the teſtimony of an- 
tient writers, to omit thoſe of 4ficanus and Euſebius (4) to be the 
original computation ; excepting only a ſmall miſtake which we 
ſhall mention preſently. For Diodorus ſays, ſome of the moſt an- 
tient kings of the ſucceſſion of the gods reigned above twelve hun- 
dred years apiece ; and that this appearing incredible, ſome ſup- 


poſed, that the motion of the ſun being not known in the firſt times, 
the year was deſcribed by the revolution of the moon (5); and with 


Ci) Diodor. Sic. J. 1.p. 13. (2) Whiſton's Appendix to bis 


Efſay to reſtore the true text, Ic. p. exc. (z) Syncell. 2p. 18. 
{4) Aud cund. p. 17, & 40. (5) Diodor. Sic. J. 1. b. 22. 


this 
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A Tarte F the gods and demigods, who are ſuppoſed 
to have reigned in Egypt before the flood. 


Gops. 
Yrs. Mon. Days. 


I. Epheſus, or Vulcan, reigned 746 6 4 
2. H Helios, or the Sun, 8 * of V _ 86 
3. Agathodemon, - = —— 3 8 10 
4. Cronus, or Saturn 40 6 
5. — 8 _ FFV 

by - F 5 
7. Bp ben, 2 — 200 


DEMIGO PDS. 


8. Orus, 7 =: ©: ».-28 
9. Ares, or Mars, - - - 23 
16.%᷑ VV 1 
I..... 1 
12. . il 
1 3% — FN 
14. T ithoes, JJ) 8 
15. Soſus, „ß ˙ oo = 32 : 
16. Zeus, or Jupiter, e wo 


As to this table it muſt be obſerved, that the numbers were 
no part of the original record, but added by ſome moderns, 


who have mangled the chronology according to their own 
| fancies!, and therefore deſerve no regard ; though we have 


tranſcribed them as we found them in Hycellus. 
See the Note (L). 


this do other authors of good credit (6) agree, who aſſure us, that 


the old Egyptian year was lunar. It muſt only be obſerved, that 
the antediluvian year containing but three hundred and ſixty days 
(7), the abovementioned calculation muſt be rectified in that reſpect; 

and then the nine thouſand years of Yulcan's reign will make juſt 


ſeventy five Sari, or ſeven hundred and fifty years; which ſeems 


indeed a little diſproportionate to the reigns of his fix ſucceſſors, 
which together can amount to no more than four hundred and fifty 
years. However, this way of computation will reduce this and the 


other extravagant numbers we meet with in the Egyptian hiſtory 


within ſome bounds of credibility. 


(6) Plutarch in Nama, p. 72. Plin. HiP. nat. J. 7. c. 48. Macrob. 
Sat. I. 1. c. 14. Lactant. It. 2. 12. Eudoxus apud Proclum, in 
Tim. I. 1. p. 31. (7) See before, . 185. in the notes. 
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Tuovan the tranſcribers of Manetho ® have generally 
taken it for granted, that this ſucceſſion of princes were ſup- 
poſed by Manetho himſelf to have reigned before the flood; 
yet we very much doubt, whether that hiſtorian really made 
the nine laſt, called demigods, to be antediluvians. For it 
appears from the ſum of the years, which theſe gods and demi- 
gods are ſaid to have reigned, that all of them could not 
poſſibly have reigned before the flood, even according to the 
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The firſt 


ſeven of 
them only 


reigned be- 


fore the 


flood. 


Hebrew account; and if the epoch of the Egyptian kingdom 


began the fame year with that of the Babylonians, as is ex- 


preſly ſaid, the total of the reigns of their antediluvian princes 


could not exceed twelve hundred years. Beſides, the number 


of ſixteen kings ſeems too large in proportion to that of the 


Babylonian kings, and of the generations of Moſes in the 
ſame period. It is therefore more conformable to Manetho's 


chronology, to ſuppoſe the firſt ſeven only, whom he calls 


Gods, and the old chronicle Aurite n, were antediluvians ; 


and that they reigned twelve hundred years, part of the nine- 


teen hundred and eighty five (L), the remainder of which will 
be accounted for hereafter. And this hypotheſis ſeems to be 


confirmed from the conſideration of the laſt of theſe gods 
Typhon, who probably reigned immediately before the flood, 
and periſhed therein. For ſeveral circumſtances of the deluge 


are mentioned in the hiſtory of Ofiris and Typhon; parti- 


w Apricanus, EvstBivs, Paxoporus, & SYNCELLUS. 
n See the note (G) in p. 188. | . 


(I) Mr. igen (1) fays that this very number nineteen hundred 


and eighty five, for the antediluvian gods and ſemigods of Egypt, 
will not be at all too large for the preſent chronology, if we ſuppoſe 


it to extend from the beginning of the world to the death of the laſt 


of theſe ſemigods, Jupiter Hammon, or Ham; it only imply ing, 
that he then outlived the deluge either three hundred and twenty 


nine, or four hundred and twenty nine years, [that is, according to 
the Hebrew chronology, or the Samaritan of Mr. Whifton] which 


exactly agrees with the length of men's lives at that time. But this 
cannot be allowed by us, who follow the chronology of the preſent 
Samaritan Copy ; for then Ham would live fix hundred and ſeventy 


eight years after the flood, which would be above one hundred and 


fifty more than Shem. Beſides, it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe the firſt 
of theſe reigns commenced at the creation, and directly contrary to 


the original author, who makes the Babylonian and Egyptian king- 


doms coeval, and to Mr. V hiſton's own way of reckoning elſewhere 
(2) : nor is it reaſonable to continue Ham's reign (if he was Ju- 
piter immediately from the flood. | 


(1) Appendix, ubi ſupra, p. ci. (2) In his Chronological Table. 
55 25 cularly 
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cularly the very day when it began, or when Ofiris (who is 
taken for Noah) was ſhut up in the ark o: the name of J- 
phon, according to ſome learned men, ſignifies alſo a deluge, 

or inundation (M); whence the Egyptian prieſts called the ſea 
Typhon P: and Typhen, or, as the Latin poets call him, Y- 
pheus, is repreſented as a monſtrous gyant warring againſt 
heaven, and at laſt overcome by Jupiter, and ſubmerſed in 
water 4, From all which it appears probable, that he was 
one of thoſe mighty men which were of old, whoſe wicked- 


neſs was ſo Excorcing oreat, tat it drew down that judgment 
upon them *. 


Taz firſt of theſe gods, Fe from his inventing the 


working of metals, and inſtructing mankind therein, which is 


on all hands attributed to him, has been thought to be the 
ſame with the Tubal-cain of Moſes, and to have been contem- 
porary with Noah. But it ſeems a little inconſiſtent, that a 


perſon in the eighth generation from Adam, and the laſt re- 


corded by Moſes i in the line of Cain, ſhould have no leſs than 


| ſix ſucceſſors, whoſe reigns, together with his own, amounted 


to no leſs than twelve hundred years; when it cannot be ſup- 
poſed that Tubal-cain could be born at the ſooneſt before the 


year of the world four hundred, according to the 3 


or five hundred according to the Hebrew chronolo 


By theſe gods Manetho, as he elſewhere explains himſelf, 


meant no more than mortal men, who for their wiſdom and 


goodneſs were ſeverally promoted to the regal dignity, and 
afterwards made immortal t. Their particular inventions, 
and prudent inſtitutions, which gained them this honour from 
the people, we may more conveniently conſider, when we 
enter on the hiſtory of the Egyptian nation: ſince, beſides 


the i interruptions which muſt be occaſioned by attempting it in 


this place, there are ſo great diſagreements throughout con- 
cerning theſe gods u, that it would be in vain to endeavour to 


' reconcile the foregoing table with the accounts of the Greek 


authors, which ſeem rather to relate to the times after the 
flood. For the Greets were very liberal in beſtowing the names 
of their gods, with, or without, foundation; and frequently 


oPruTaARCH. de Iſid. & Ofir. p. 356. F Idem. ibid. p. 363. 
4 APOLLoON. Argon. I. 2. ver. 1215, &c. Vid. Mr ALLin's 
Diic. of the antient year, in Mr. Whiſton's Theory, p. 169, &c. 
\ TZETZES, Chiliad. 10. ver. 492, &. *MaxETHo, apud 
Euſeb. de præp. Ev. I. 1. c. I. p. 45. Vid. Diop. Sic. 1 1. p. 8. 
Diop. SIC. ibid. p. 21. 


(M) The Arabs at this day expreſs the general . by the 
word C oll al tufan. 


gave 


e 


eſpecially the later Gree# 


Vulcan has no time aſſigned him, as 


uſual manner, and the fountains of the great deep being broke 7 


JJ d Ot. A. ei. eden 
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gave the ſame name to ſeyeral perſons ; which has introduced 
a confuſion that might have been avoided, had they given us 
the true £ names, inſtead of undertaking to interpret 
them. Nor is this the only inſtance in which thoſe writers, 
rs, have corrupted and 
confounded Manetho's hiſtory, as will be obſerved hereafter. 

HAavinG mentioncd the old Egyptian chronicle, it may be 
proper to acquaint the reader, that, according to that record, 

ing both night and 

day: the Sun, who was the ſon of Vulcan, reigned 
thouſand years: after him Saturn and the other twelve 4 
reigned three thouſand nine hundred and eighty four years: 
then the eight demigods two hundred and ſeventeen years; 
after *. began the thirty dynaſties w. 

Tuus have we put together the moſt material pieces of 
hiſtory to «2470 Ia authors, relating to the times 


preceding the flood; among which, though there be ſome 


which bear apparent marks of truth, yet we believe the greater 


part will be judged to deſerve little credit : however, as every 
thing which has the leaſt pretence to ſo great antiquity, can- 


not hutz be entertaining and curious, we hope our labour in 
2 be condemned as uſeleſs. 


SEC'F. VI. 
Of the Deluge. 


*BIRTEEN hundred and odd years after the earth was Year of 
made and inhabited, it was overflowed and deſtroyed the World 


ina deluge of water. Not a deluge that was national only, 1307. 
or over-run ſome particular region, but over-ſpread the face Year be- 


of the whole earth, from pole to pole, and from caſt to weſt, fore 


and that, in ſuch exceſs, that the floods over-reached the tops s Chriſt, 


of the higheſt mountzins ; the rains deſcending after an un- . 


open; ſo as a general deſtruction and devaſtation was brought j,,., , of. 
upon the earth and all things in it, mankind and other LILY 
creatures; excepting only Noab and his family, who, by a 
ſpecial providence of Gop, was preſerved in a certain ark, 
or veſſel, Sh BA Hinds of Vie cfiithires a he" took in to 
him. After theſe waters had raged for ſome time on the 
earth, they began to leſſen and ſhrink, and the great waves 
and fluctuations of this deep, or abyls, being quieted oy 


enn. vers. apud Syncell. p. 51. & Euſeb. Chron. Gr. 
Vet. I. ; 8 — * 


3 
q $a 
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cularly the very day when it began, or when Ofiris (who is 
taken for Noah) was {hut up in the ark ®: the name of H- 
Phun, according to ſome learned men, ſignifies alfo a eg 
er inundation (M) ; whence the Egyptian p prieſts called the ſca 
Yyphon!: and Jyphen, or, as the Latin poets call him, Ty- 
pheus, is repreſented as a monſtrous gyant warring againſt 
heaven, and at laſt overcome by Jupiter, and ſubmerſed in 
water J. From all which it appears probable, that he was 
one of thoſe mighty men wiuch were of eld, whoſe wicked- 
neſs was fo EXCESS great, that it drew down that judgment 
upon them 

THe of of theſe _ Vulcan, from his inventing ha 
working of metals, and inſtructing mankind therein, which is 
on all hands attributed to him, has been thought to be the 
ſame with the Tubal-cam of Miſes, and to have been contem 
porary with Noah But it ſeems a little inconſiſtent, that a 
perſon in the eighth generation from Adam, and the laſt re- 


corded by Meſes in the line of Cain, ſhould have no leſs than 


ſix ſucceſſors, whoſe reigns, together with his own, amounted 


to no 1.5 than twelve hundred years; when 1t cannot be ſup- 
poſed that Tubal-cain could be born at the ſooneſt before the 


year of the world four hundred, according to the Samaritan, 


or five hundred according to tho Hebrew chronology. 
By theſe gods Mane tho, as he elſewhere explains himſelf, 


meant no more than mortal men, who for their wiſdom and 


goodneſs were ſcverally promoted to the regal dignity, and 
afterwards made immortal*. Their particular Inventions, 
and prudent inſtitutions, which gained them this honour from 


the people, we may more conv /eniently conſider, when we 


enter on the kiſtory of the Egyptian nation: ſince, beſides 
the interruptions wich mult be occaſioned by attempting it in 
ti is place, there are ſo great diſagreements throughout con- 
cerning theſe gods u, that it would be in vain to endeavour to 


reconcile the forcgoing table with the accounts of the Greet 
authors, which ſeem rather to relate to the times after the 


flood. For tlie Gree#s were very liberal in beſtowing the names 
of their gods, with, or without, foundation; and frequently 


oPruTarcn. de Iſid. & Ofir, p. 356. F Idem. ibid. p. 353. 
4 APOLLON. Argon. I. 2. ver. 1215, Ke. Vid. Mr Altri 
Diic. of the antient year, in Mr. Whiſton's Theory, p 169, &c. 


G irzzs, Chiliad. 10. ver. 492, &  *MaxETHo, apud 


Euſcb. de præp. Ev. I. 1. c. 1. p. 45. VII. Diop. SIC. I. 1. p. 8. 
Diop. SIC. ibid. p. 21. 


(31) The Aral; at this day expreſs the general deluge by the 


| word O bl. al tufan. 
gave 


JJ 


uſual manner, and the fountains of the great deep being broke 7h 
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gave the ſame name to ſeveral perſons ; which has introduced 
a confuſion that might have been avoided, had they given us 
the true Egyptian names, inſtead of undertaking to interpret 
them. Nor is this the only inſtance in which thoſe writers, 
eſpecially the later Greek chronographers, have corrupted and 
confounded Manetho's hiſtory, as will be obſerved hereafter. 
HAvING mentioncd the old Egyptian chronicle, it may be 
proper to acquaint the reader, that, according to that record, 
Vulcan has no time aſſigned him, as appearing both night and 
day: the Sun, who was the ſon of Vulcan, reigned thirty 
thouſand years: after him Saturn and the other twelve gods 


reigned three thouſand nine hundred and eighty four years: 
then the eight demigods two hundred and ſeventeen years; 


after whom began the thirty dynaſties w. 

THus have we put together the moſt material pieces of 
hiſtory to be found in prophane authors, relating to the times 
preceding the flood; among which, though there be ſome 
which bear apparent marks of truth, yet we believe the greater 
part will be judged to deſerve little credit: however, as every 
thing which has the leaſt pretence to ſo great antiquity, can- 


not hut be entertaining and curious, we hope our labour in 


collecting them will not be condemned as uſeleſs. 
SECT YL 
Of the Deluge. 


FT HIRTEEN hundred and odd years after the earth was Year of 
| made and inhabited, it was overflowed and deftroyed the World 


In a deluge of water. Not a deluge that was national only, 1307 


or over-run ſome particular region, but over-ſpread the face Year be- 


of the whole earth, from pole to pole, and from caſt to weſt, fore 


and that in ſuch exceſs, that the floods over-reached the tops Chritt, 


of the higheſt mountains; the rains deſcending after an un- 3 


open; ſo as a general deſtruction and devaſtation was brought , 150 of 


upon the earth and all things in it, mankind and other living % flood: 
creatures; excepting only Noah and his family, who, by a 
ſpecial providence of Gop, was preſerved in a certain ark, 
or veſſel, with ſuch kinds of living creatures as he took in to 
him. After theſe waters had raged for ſome time on the 
earth, they began to leſſen and ſhrink, and the great waves 
and fluctuations of this deep, or abyſs, being quieted by de- 


: Carxoy. Vervs apud Syncell. p. 51. & Euſeb. Chron. Gr. 
P. 6. | : - 
Vor. I, 8 _ grees, 
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Year of grees, the waters retired into their channels and caverns with- 
the World in the earth; and the mountains and fields began to appear, 
1307. and the whole habitable earth in that form and ſhape wherein 


2 be. we now ſee it. Then the world began again, and from 
* a that little remnant preſerved in the ark, the preſent race of 
2 win ” mankind, and of animals, in the known parts of the earth, 


were propagated. Thus periſhed the old world, and the + al 
ſent aroſe from the ruins and remains of it“. 

TH1s is a ſhort ſtory of the greateſt event that ever yet 
happened in the world; the greateſt revolution, and the great- 
eſt change in nature; which therefore juſtly deſerves to be 
more particularly conſidered in all its circumſtances. 

Propbhaue THAT there was ſuch an univerſal deſtruction by water, 
telimonies as is related by Moſes, is confirmed by the concurrent teſti- 
of this ca- monies of ſeveral of the moſt antient writers and nations in the 
taftrophe. world. What account the Chaldean records give of it, we 
| have already fcen®. The Indian and Perſian traditions we 
may mention hereafter. That the Egyptians were no ſtran- 
gers to this event, appears, not only from thoſe circumſtances 
in the ſtory of O/iris, and Typhon mentioned above e, but from 
the teſtimony of Plats; who ſays, that a certain Egyptian 
prieſt recounted to Solon, out of their ſacred books, the hiſ- 
tory of the univerſal flood, which happened long before the 
particular inundations known to the Grecians d. The inha- 
bitants of Heliopolis in Syria ſhewed a chaſm, or cleft in the 
earth in the temple of * Fan, which, as they ſay, ſwallowed up 
the waters of the floo (N). Nay, the very Americans are 


1 Vid. bean T's Wis „ * 186, 187. 
« Pag. 191. 4 Pr Aro, in Timo. VLuciAx. de Dea Sy- 
Tia. t. 2. p. 882. | 

(N) The author, who mentions this, ſays, the Greeks gave an 
account of the univerſal deluge, [which they and others (1) have 
confounded with that of Dexcalion] too curious to be omitted. 
The tradition goes, proceeds he, that the preſent race of men was 
not the firſt, for they totally periſhed, but is of a ſecond generation, 
which, being deſcended from Deucalion, encreaſed to a great multi- 
tude. Now of theſe former men they relate this ſtory : They 
were very inſolent, and addicted to unjuſt actions; for they neither 
kept their oaths, nor were hoſpitable to ſtrangers, nor gave ear to 
ſuppliants ; for which reaſon this great calamity befel them. On 
a ſudden the earih poured forth a vaſt quantity of water, great 
ſnowers fell, the rivers overflowed, and the ſea aroſe to a prodigious 
height; ſo that all things became water, and all men were de- 


(1) Vid. Ovid. Metam, J. 1. v. 260, Cc. 


firoyed : 


lbs TY ww v5 v3. v»- 


* 
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ſaid to acknowledge, and ſpeak of it in their continent f: and we Year of 
are told, that there is a tradition among the Chineſe, that the World 
Puoncu, with his family, eſcaped out of the general deluge ; 1307. 
though another exprefly aſſerts, the Chineſe annals make Year be- 


no mention at all of the flood, and that it is a miſtake in thoſe 
who imagine they do h: however, it ſeems their hiſtorians 
do ſpeak of a flood, which ſome ſuppoſe to be that of Noah, * 
but they do not make it univerſal (O). Moſt nations have 


ſome 


t J. ps Lager. de orig. gent. Americ. p. 115. Vid. etiam 
Acos rau, HERrrtram, Oc. 5 Voss ius, Ep. ad Andr. Col- 


vium, p. 409. h Cour rr, Praf. ad Tab. Chronol. p. 3, 8. 


| Vid. MARTINII Hiſt. Sinic. I. 1. p. 12, & 39. 


ſtroyed: only Deucalion was left unto a ſecond generation, on ac- 
count of his prudence and piety. He was ſaved in this manner: 
he went into a large ark, or cheſt [axpaxz] which he had, toge- 


ther with his ſons and their wives ; and when he was in, there 


entered ſwine, and horſes, and lions, and ſerpents, and all other 
creatures which live on the earth, by pairs. He received them all, 
and they did him no hurt, but the gods created a great friendſhip 
among them; ſo they failed all in one cheſt while the water pre- 


vailed. "Theſe things the Greeks relate of Deusalion. But as to 


what happened after this, there is an antient tradition among thoſe 
of Hierapolis which deſerves admiration ; wiz. that in their country 


a great chaſm opened, and received all the water: whereupon 


Deucalion erected altars, and built the temple of Juno over the 


chaſm. This ſame chaſm, ſays our author, I have ſeen, and it is 
a very ſmall one, under the temple; whether it was formerly 


bigger, and ſince leſſened, I cannot tell, but that which I have 


ſeen is little. In commemoration of this hiltory they do thus: 


twice in every year water is brought from the ſea to the temple, 


and not by the prieſts only, but all Syria and Arabia; many come 


from beyond Euphrates to the fea, and all carry water, which 
they firſt pour out in the temple, and afterwards it finks into the 
chaſm, which, though it be ſmall, receives abundance of water, 
And when they do this, they ſay, Deucalion inſtituted the cere- 
mony in that temple as a memorial of the calamity, and of his 
deliverance from it (z). „ 1 8 

(O) An Aab, who travelled into China about the beginning of 


the ninth century, giving an account of a converſation he had with 


the emperor, among other things, ſays; that mentioning the flood 
to that prince, on occaſion of a picture of Noah which he ſhewed 


him, and telling him, that that prophet, and thole who were 


faved with him in the ark, peopled che whole earth; the emperor 
laughed and iaid, Thou art not deceived as to the Name or 


2) Lucian. de Dea Syria. tom. 2. p. 822. ZA Bene di ti. 
| 8 3 
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tive countries: but it muſt be owned at the ſame time, that 
ſeveral of them were particular inundations only, and there- 
lore carefully to be diſtinguiſhed from that of Noah; though 
anticnt and modern writers frequently confound them toge- 
ther (P), and relate cirumſtances of the one, which belong on- 
ly to the other. 

SOME Ciffculties, which feem to attend the Moſaic ac- 
count cf the deluge, ſuch as the finding out waters ſufficient 
to drown the world, and the improb: ability of all ſorts of ani- 
mals being preferv ed in the ark, have induced ſome, even 


men of learning, to ſuppoſe, that Noah's flood was not uni- 


V crial, but national only, and confined to Fudea, and the re- 
gions thereabouts (Q), or perhaps to that tract of land which 
lies between the four ſeas, the Perfian, Caſpian, Euxine, and 
Mediterrantank, or at moſt reached no farther than the con- 
tinent of Aal. And to ſupport this preſumption they al- 
ledge, that fince the primary deſign of the flood was todeſtroy 
mankind only, who could hardly be thought in ſo ſhort a 
time to have overſpread the face of the whole earth, there was 


* See LEZ CLERc's diſſertations. I STILLINGFLEET, Orig. 
Sacr. Book 3. c. 4. P. 549. Vid. Voss un, de Xt. mundi. p. 223. 


« Noah ; but as to the univerſal deluge we know nothing of it. 
<< It is true, that the deluge did drown a part of the earth, but it 


„did not reach fo far as our country, not yet to the Indies ( 3)." 


Ebn Sheknah ranks the Chine/e among thoſe who deny the flood. 

(P) Not only Deucalion's flood in The aly, but thoſe of Ogyges 
in Attica, and Prometheus in Egypt, have been thought the ſame 
with that of Noah 4). Thoie ſpoken of by the Americans ſeem 
to have been national ; as was that of Aa minor, mentioned by 


Diodorus (5), from the Fe tradition; which yet they pre- 


tended was the moſt antient of all: to omit ſeveral others enume- 
rated by Sir V. Raleigh (6), ſome of which he has taken from the 
ſpurious bes of Aunias. 


(O Melo, who wrote a book againſt the Fes, ſpeaking of the 


deluge, ſeems to make it topical, and not to have reached Armenia. 


His words are theſe : At the time of the deluge, a man who had 
« eſcaped with his ſons, went from Armenia, being driven out of 
* kis poſſeſſions by thoſe of the country; and paſſing over the 


intermediate region, came into the mountainous part of Syria, 
* which was then deſolate ( 7)- 


(3) 1 Tndes & de la Chine, p. 67 7. (4) Vi 
Heidegger. Hi, Patr. tom. 1. Exerc. 18. C52. (5) Lib. 5. p. 


322 (6 Hiſt. of the world, p. 1, b. 1. c. 9.6. e 
atud Euſeb. de prep. Ev. I. g. c. 19. 


ns 
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no neceſſity to carry the waters beyond the bounds of what Year of 
was inhabited ; and though in this caſe all the animals in the the World 
world (which were probably farther propagated than man, + 6h 


being created in greater numbers, and perhaps in divers parts) 7 


might not have been deſtroyed, yet it is conceived, that it 


was neceſſary to ſave ſome in the ark for future propagation, 


and that men might have them ready for their uſe preſently 999. | 


after the flood, which could not otherwiſe have been". One 
author indeed has gone ſo far as to ſuppoſe, that all mankind 
did not periſh in the deluge, and has endeavoured to prove, 
from a peculiar expoſition of the curſes of Cain and Lamech, 


_ that the Africans and Indians are of their poſterity n. But as 
he has elſewhere himſelf confuted this opinion by the ſtrongeſt 
arguments o, we ſhall ſay no more of it. And it is eaſy to 


ſhew, againſt thoſe who hold the former opinion, that they 
deny a matter of fact to get over a difficulty, and that the 
deluge was univerſal in its extent as well as effect. 

For, 1. The ſcriptures put this matter out of doubt, ex- 
preſly telling us, that all the high hills under the whole heaven 
were covered by the waters, and that all fleſh died that moved 
upon the earth, except only Neab, and thoſe that were with 
him in the ark (R). Nor vial the terms cf es allow the 

| word 


m STILLINGFLFET, ibid. a Sce Brprorp's Scripture 


Chronol. p. 39. o See Wü is rox's Theory, &c. p. 258, 288, 


(R) The words of Mo/zs, one would think, are too plain to ad- 
mit any ſubterfuge. Gop looked upon the carth, and bibold it was 


corrupt ; for all fleſh had corrupted his way upon the earth. uud 


God ſaid unto Noah, the end of all fleh is come before me — as: of 
T avill deftroy them wich the earth (). Behold J. even I. d bri ing 
a flood of waters upon the earth, to deſtroy all fleſh, kr ein is the 


breath of life, from under beaven : ; and every thing that is in h , 


earth ſhall die (10). - Every living ſubflance that I have made, will 


I defliroy from off the face of the carth (11 ).--And the waters rut 


ed exceedingly upon the earth; and all the high hills, that we : un. lei. 
the whole heaven were covered, Fifteen cubits upwards did the aue 
ters prevail ; and the mountains were covered. And all f. dla 
that moved upon the earth, both of faul, aud of cattle, and of beajis, 

and of every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth, and every ma. 
All in whoſe noftrils was the breath of life, of all that was in ihe 


dry land, died. And every living fubſtance aas defiroyed a:hich 5vas 


upon the face of the ground, both man and cattl:, aud ide eroepiny 
things, and AY the heaven; and they were djii ood #127 ; 


(9) Genef. vi. 12, 13. (10) Eid. v. 17. X18) er, vii. 4. 


Te” ert 
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Year of word earth in this place to be reſtrained, as it may in ſome 
the World others, to Judæa (S), or any other particular tract of land : 
1307. for, unleſs the laws of nature were miraculouſly ſuſpended, 
Year be- before the waters in one region, much leſs a whole continent, 
_ could exceed the tops of the higheſt mountains, they would 
— certainly diffuſe themſelves, and overflow the reſt of the earth. 
1929. 1 2. If the deluge was topical, there was no need of the ark; 
Neah and his family needed only to have retired to another 

country, which he might do with more eaſe and in leſs time 

than build ſo vaſt a veſſel; the beaſts might have ſaved them- 

ſelves by flight, or their loſs, eſpecially thoſe of the unclean 

kinds, have been repleniſhed from other places; and the birds 

mizht, without much difficulty, have flown to another conti- 

nent. 3. The number of mankind before the flood, was vaſtly 

ſuperior to what the preſent earth is, perhaps, capable of ſuſ- 

taining, as will appear hereafter ; and the waters muſt there- 

fore have overſpread, in all probability, a larger part of the 
earth than is now known to be inhabited ; and conſequently 
the whole globe, that none might eſcape the divine vengeance, 
muſt have been overflowed. 4. The earth itſelf ſeems to of- 
fer us a demonſtrative argument of the univerſality of the de- 
luge, from the vaſt numbers of the ſhells, and teeth of fiſh, 
bones of animals, entire, or partial vegetables, and other 
ſtrange things, which are to be found on the tops of the high- 
eſt mountains, and in the bowels of the earth, at a great diſ- 
tance from the ſea, and were probably left by the flood? (1): 
| | * 


? Le CIEec's Difſert. Buxx®T's Theory, Book 1. c. 3. and 
WaisTox's Theory ubi ſupra, & p. 275, &c. | 


earth ; and Noah only remained alive, and they that were with him 
in the 14 (12). | | | | 
(S) Peyrerius, one part of whoſe præ- adamite ſyſtem is, that the 
flood extended no farther than Juda, which he ſuppoſes to be all 
that Mor meant by the earth, would alſo perſuade us, that writer 
by mantind which were to be deftroyed, intended the poſterity of 
Adam; by the living creatures, the Gentiles or præ- adamites, mixed 
with the race of Alam; and by the great deep, the ſea of Pale- 
ine (13). | 5 
(I') This argument is offered with fome diffidence : for though 
the moſt experienced philoſophers now agree, that theſe ſhells, &c. 
are not mock- productions of nature, or originally formed in the 
places where they are found by ſome plaſtic power of ſalts, or 


4 12) Ilia. v. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23. (13) Peyrer. pre-adamit. 
| | | „„ 
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IT is now time to conſider, by what means this terrible Year of 
devaſtation was brought on the earth, and in what manner the World 
thoſe that eſcaped it were preſerved, 1307. 

IF the deluge were univerſal, the quantity of water requir- Year be- 
ed to effect it is ſo immenſe, chat it has been generally thought fore 
extremely difficult, if not impoſlible, to ſay, whence it came, Chritt, 
or whither it went. The proportion of water ſufficient to 8 
cauſe ſuch an inundation, has been computed at eight oceans; Conte 

Te 47 
but a perſon well able to make the calculation, ſays, that ,, ;, fle 
there muſt have been, at the loweſt computation, twenty-two „ anner 
oceans”, And where to find this is the queſtion. There are qubereir 
the clouds above, and the deeps below, and in the bowels of the deluge 
the earth; and theſe are all the ſtores we have for water (U): was e 

and fefted. 


1 BurNET'S Theory, Book 1. c. 2. r Dr. KELL, in his 
Remarks on Whiſton's Theory. Vid. Ra v's Diſc. p. 118. 


ther minerals, (which was the conjecture of Dr. Plat (14), and 
other naturaliſts) inaſmuch as they are not to be diſtinguiſhed from 
real ſhells, teeth, &c. by the niceſt examination of the eye, and 
even the microſcope, and burn not immediate!y into a calx or lime, 
as all tophaceous, or ſony ſubſtances do, but firſt into a coal, and 
then into a calx, which is the known quality of things of a bony, 
or fleſhy nature ; yet they do not agree, that theſe things were 
brought in by the univerſal deluge, for this reaſon, among ; ſeveral 
others, that living animals, or fiſh, have been found in ſome of 
thoſe foſſil ſhells {15), and that ſuch marine ſubſtances are ſometimes 
formed and generated in human bodies (16); and therefore it is 
ſuppoſed, they were formed by a ſpermatic principle, as fiſh 
ſpawn received into the chinks, and other meatus's of the earth, and 
falling down in rains, c. (17); which may be allowed, indeed 
of the ſeveral kinds of ſhell-fiſh, whoſe ſhells might preſerve them 
in the earth, but can hardly be admitted as to others of thoſe foſſils, 
ſuch as the Ghoſh opetr&, or teeth of the ſhark, and the other bones 
of larger creatures. As to the ſubterraneous woods, and foſſil 
trees, there ſeems to be no great reaſon to believe, they were 
thrown down by the deluge, and have lain buried in the earth ever 
fince ; it being much more probable, that they either were occaſi- 
oned by inundations of the ſea, or were felled by men in the places 
where they now lie ; as is undenjable of many of them, Ts 
{till new the marks of the ax (18). | 
(U) Moſes, in his account of the creation, ſpeaking of vaters 
above the firmament (19), though it be generally — of the 


— Os 


(14) Nat. Hift. of Oxfordſhire. (1 50 See Mr. LL w V D's letter in 
Mr. Ray's Phifeol. Diſc. p 181. (16) Bid. p. 1285 (17) id. 
þ 190, Sc. (18) 2 * Dife. p 228. 19) Gen. 


6, 7. 
| = clouds 
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. Year of and Moſes directs us to no other for the cauſes of the deluge ; 
the World The fountains J the great deep, ſays he, were broken up, and 


1397. 
Year 
fore 
Chriſt, 
, ©999- 


the windows of heaven were opened; and the rain was upon the 


earth forty days and forty nights*. By the great deep ſome 


underſtand the oceant, but others, with more reaſon, the 
ſubterraneous abyſs, or vaſt collection of waters in the bowels 
of the earth (X). But it is thought, the waters, which ei- 
ther the abyſs or the rain could afford, will fall prodigiouſly 
ſhort of the proportion required. According to the obſerva- 


tions made of the quantity of water that falls in rain, the rains 


could not afford one ocean, nor half an ocean, and would be 


a very inconſiderable part of what was neceſſary for a deluge v. 


If it rained forty days and forty nights throughout the whole 
earth at once, it might be ſufficient to lay all the lower grounds 
under water, but it would ſignify very little as to the over- 
flowing of the mountains; ſo that it has been ſaid, that if 
the deluge had been made by rains only, there would have 


needed not forty days, but forty years td have brought it to 


paſs v. And if we ſuppoſe the whole atmoſphere condenſed into 
water, it would not at all have been ſufficient for this effect; 


f Gene. vii. 11, 12. t Vid. CIT ERIC. Comment- in loc. | 


«Vid. Mersznn. Cogit. Phyſico mech. p. 221. w Audt. ca- 


tenz in Genel. vii. 4. 


clouds and aqueous vapours ſuſtained in the middle region of the 


air (20, yet ſome have fancied them to be waters placed above 


the heavens, and have been willing to make uſe of them for a 


ſupply, when they could not find enough under the heavens, to 


make up the maſs of the deluge; though if theſe imaginary wa- 


ters were there, how to get them down, or to lift them up again, 
is not eaſy to tell. But ſince the ſyſtem of the world has been 
better known, and the nature of the heavens, it is preſumed, 
there are none that would aſſert theſe ſuper- celeſtial waters much 
leſs make that extravagant uſe of them, as to bring them down 
hither for a cauſe of the deluge (21). . 


X) Notwithſtanding the word EB Tehom, depth, in ſome 


paſſages (22) is ſuppoſed to fignify the ſea, yet it may be there 
much better interpreted of ſubterraneous waters, as it manifeſtly 


muſt in other places 23). And being here joined with the epithet 


N rabbahb, great, it ſeems Moſes intended, that vaſt collection of 


waters, which the moſt ſagacious naturaliſts place in the womb of 


the earth, the receptacle of the greateſt part of that deep, which 
covered the earth at the beginning of the creation. (24). 


(20) See the Introd. p. 87. (21) Burnt T's Theory, Book 1, c. 2. 
(22) P/al. xxxiii. 7. Prov. viii. 27, 28: (23) Deut. viii. 7. 
Exel. xi. 4. (24) Genel. i. 2. Vid. BURNET, ubi fup, c. 7. 
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for it is certain, that it could not have riſen; above thirty two Year of 
foot, which is well known to be the uſual height to which wa- tlie World 
ter can be raiſed by the preſſure of the atmoſphere* ; for the + +8 
weight of the whole air, when condenſed into water, can be e 8 
no more than equal to its weight in its natural ſtate, and muſt Cbria 
become no leſs than eight hundred times denſer, for that is , 999. 
the difference between the weight of the heavieſt air and that. 
of water J. And as to the abyſs, if by it we intend the ſea, 
that is not higher than the land, as ſome have formerly ima- 
gined, and therefore could contribute nothing to the deluge; 
it would keep its bed as it does now, and take up the ſame 
place: and if we underſtand the fubterraneous waters, they 
would be quiet in their cells, and not aſcend otherwiſe than 
by force; and if force were uſed to draw them out on the 
ſurface of the earth, their places muſt be filled again with o- 
ther waters, ſo as this turns to no account upon the whole“. 
TH1s being the caſe, ſome cut the knot which they can- 
not looſe, and ſhewus the naked arm of omnipotence ; ſay- 
ing, that Gop created waters on purpoſe to make the deluge, 
and then annihilated them again when the deluge was to ceaſe. 
But our buſineſs is not here to enquire what Gop could work 
by his almighty power, but to account for this event in the 
beſt manner we can from natural cauſes ; nor are we raſhly 
to fly to the divine omnipotence, eſpecially for the creation of 
new matter. Moſes plainly aſſigns natural cauſes of the deluge, 
forty days rain, and the diſruption of the abyſs ; and St. Peter 
has aſſigned a cauſe alſo, the natural conſtitution of the world a; 
and neither of them mention a word of a new creation of 
waters. Others therefore, inſtead of a creation, ſuppoſe a 
tranſelementation, and fay the air was changed into water, 
and that was the great inſtrumental cauſe of the deluge b. 
But this opinion agrees as little with the philoſophy of Moſes, 
or St. Peter as the laſt, and renders the opening of the abyſs 
perfectly needleſs e: beſides, ſuch a tranſmutation would in 
effect be no more than a condenſation, the inſufficiency of 
which has been already ſhewn. According to a third expe- 
dient, the rain and ſea-waters were rarefied fo as to reach the 
determined height: but if the waters were fifteen times ra- 
rer than they naturally are (as in that caſe they muſt have 
been) it is hard to ſay how they could either drown man or 
beaſt, keep alive the fiſh, or ſupport the ark 4. A fourth opi- 


Voss tus in epiſt. ad And. Colvium, p. 385. Y See Dr. 
HarLtey's Diſſert. in the Philoſ. Tranſ. Vol. XVI. p. 104. 


? BURNET ubi ſup. . b K1iRCHER. de Arca 
Noe. I. 2. Vid. BurxeT ubi ſup. & c. 3. 4 Vid. Voss. 
ubi ſup. : 


nion 
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Year of nion is, that the antediluvian earth, with all its tones, metals, 
the World mineral concretions, and all foſſils whatſoever that had ob- 


tained any ſolidity, was totally diſſolved in the deluge, 
the cohæſion of its parts perfectly ceaſing: that the cor- 
puſcles of theſe ſolid foſſils, together with the corpuſcles of thoſe 
which were not before folid, ſuch as earth, ſand, and the like ; 
as alſo animal bodies and parts of animals, bones, teeth, ſhells ; 
vegetables and parts of. vegetables, trees, ſhrubs, herbs ; in 
ſhort, all bodies whatſoever which were either in the earth, 
or that conſtituted the maſs of it, if not quite down to the 
abyſs, yet at leaſt to the greateſt depth we ever dig, all theſe 
were promiſcuouſly taken up into the waters, and made one 
common mats : that at length they ſubſided downwards to- 
gether, generally, and as near as might be expected in ſuch a 
confuſion, according to the laws of gravity ; and thus formed 
the /trata of ſtone, marble, coal, and the reſt, of which the 
earth manifeſtly conſiſts ; and there being bodies of different 
| kinds and conſtitutions, which are nearly of the ſame ſpecific 
gravity, it thence happened that bodies of quite different kinds 
ſubſided at the ſame inſtant, and fell together with the ſame 

ratum ; for which reaſon the ſhells of cocles, eſcallops, and 


the reſt, which have a greater degree of gravity, were enclo- 


ſed and lodged in the rata of ſtone and marble, and the 
heavier kinds of terreſtrial matter, the lighter ſhells not ſink- 
ing down till afterwards, and fo falling among the lighter 
matter, as chalk and the like 4. But this ſtrange and bold 
hypotheſis, to which the author was driven to ſolve theſe phæ- 
nomena of the interior parts of the earth, (which yet might 
poſſibly be otherwiſe accounted for*) is ſo little conſiſtent with 
the AZ:/aic hiſtory of the deluge, takes ſo little notice of the 
opening the windows of heaven, and is ſo contrary to the uni- 
verſal law of mutual attraction, and the ſpecific gravities of 
bodies, accounts for ſo few of the phznomena of the deluge, 
implies ſuch a new ſort of formation, or creation of the earth 
at the deluge without warrant for the ſame, and is fo much 
more than his obſervations require, or will ſupport, that it 
cannot engage the aſſent of any conſidering perſon f. A fifth 
opinion is, that though the rains might afford a vaſt quantity 
of water towards a deluge, yet the chief cauſe was the chang- 

ing the centre of the earth, and ſetting it nearer to the cen- 
tre, or middle of our continent; whereupon the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans muſt needs preſs upon the ſubterrancous abyſs, 


d Woopward's Nat, Hiſt. of the earth. * See before p- 
199 and after { 7. f See WH1sTOX's Theory, p. 276, &c. and 
Ray's Diſc. p. 165, &c. | | 


and 
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and ſo by mediation thereof force the water upwards, and Vear of 
compel it to run out at thoſe wide mouths and apertures, the World 
made by the divine power breaking up the founiains of the 1307. 
great deep. I heſe waters thus poured out from the orifices hoy be- 
of the fountains upon the earth, the declivity being changed Oheth 
by the removal of the centre, could not flow down to the : BETS 
ſea again, but muſt needs ſtagnate upon the earth, and o- 225, 
verflow it, and afterwards, the earth returning to its old 
centre, return alſo to their former receptacles. This hypothe- 
ſis gives a fair and eaſy ſolution of all the phænomena of the 
deluge, fave only the generality of it, making it topical, 
and confining it to our continent: for which reaſon a very ſa- 
gacious naturaliſt, who otherwiſe approves it, propoſes a ſixth 
way of ſolving them ; and that is, by ſuppoſing, that the di- 
vine power might at that time, by the inſtrumentality of ſome 
natural agent, to us at preſent unknown, ſo depreſs the ſur- 
face of. the ocean, as to force the waters of the abyſs through 
the before-mentioned channels and apertures, and ſo make 
them a partial and concurrent cauſe of the deluge. And it 
appears from inſtances, that there are, at ſome times, in 
the courſe of nature, extraordinary preſſures on the ſurface 
of the ſea (Y), which force the waters outwards upon the 
ſhores to a great height. But this we fear is too occult a 
cauſe to give much ſatisfaction to a philoſophic enquirer. | 
WE have ftill to conſider the hypotheſes of two perſons 
well known in the republic of letters, whoſe theories we have 
conſulted on other occaſions ; Dr. Burnet and Mr. Whi/ton. 
To have a complete idea of that of the former, we muſt Dr. Bur- 
remember, that he conceives the firſt earth, from the man- net's Theo- 
ner of its formation, to have been externally regular and uni- Y. 
form, of a ſmooth and even ſurface, without mountains, and 
without a fea; and that the waters belonging to it were whol- 
| 43 within, or under its upper cruſt, which formed a 
ipendous vault around them b. This vaſt collection of wa- 


£ Rar, ibid. p. 117, &. b See the Introduction, p. 77. 


(Y) We had upon our coaſts, not many years ago, an extraordi- 
nary tide, wherein the water roſe ſo high as to overflow all the ſea- 
banks, drown multitudes of cattle, and fill the lower rooms of the 
houſes of many villages that ſtood near the ſea, fo that the inhabi- 
tants, to ſave themſelves, were forced to get into their upper 
rooms and garrets. And how this could be effected, but by an un- 
uſual preſſure on the ſuperficies of the ocean, our author cannot 
well conceive (1). 


(i) Ray, Diſc. c. 2. þ. 119, 
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2999. 


1 Bux Ex ubi ſup. c. 6. p.95, &c. ” 2 Pet. iii. 5, 6, 7. 
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ters he takes to have been the great deep, or abyſs of Moſes ', 
the World and that the diſruption of it was the chief cauſe of the deluge. 


For he ſuppoſes, that the earth being for ſome hundreds of 
- years expoſed to the continual heat "of the ſun, which, by 
reaſon of the perpendicular poſition he imagines the earth 8 


axis then had to the plane of the ecliptic, was very intenſe, 
, and not allayed by that diverſity of ſeaſons, which now keeps 
our earth in an equality of temper &, its exterior cruſt was at 


length very much dried ; and when the heat had pierced the 
ſhell, and reached the waters beneath it, they began to be 


rarefied and raiſed into vapours, which rarefaction made them 


require more ſpace than they needed before, and finding them- 
ſelves pent in by the exterior earth, they preſſed with violence 


| againſt that arch to make it yield to their dilatation. And as 


the repeated action of the ſun gave force to thoſe encloſed va- 
pours more and more, and made them more ſtrong and vio- 
lent, fo on the other hand it weakened more and more the 


arch of the earth that was to reſiſt them, ſucking out the 


moiſture that was the cement of its parts, and parching and 
chapping it in ſundry places ; and there being no winter to 


cloſe up its parts, it grew more and more diſpoſed to a diſ- 


ſolution, and at length, when Gop's appointed time was 
come, the whole fabric broke, and the frame of the earth was 
torn in pieces as by an earthquake; and thoſe great portions, 
or fragments, into which it was divided, fell down into the 
abyſs, ſome in one poſture, and ſome in another. 
THis hypotheſis, the author thinks, not only agrees with 


the narration of Moſes, and anſwers the aſſertion of St. Peter, 


that the firſt earth was obnoxious to a deluge from its con- 
{titution en, but ſupplies all the defects of other explications. 
The fall of thoſe prodigious fragments would raiſe a vaſt com- 


motion in the abyſs, and throw its waves to a great height, 


which would overwhelm the mountains, now firſt formed, 


for ſome time: for after the firſt violent ſhock, he imagines 


there were ever and anon ſome ſecondary ruins which broke, 
and madenew commotions, till at length, when all the ruins 
were ſettled and fixed, the waters began to ſettle too, and 


the dry land to appear. Thus the earth put on a new form, 
and became divided into ſea and land ; the greateſt part of the 
_ abyſs conſtituting our preſent ocean, and the reſt filling up 
the lower cavities of the earth, mountains and hills appeared 
on the land, iſlands in the ſea, and rocks upon the ſhore. 


i 3 8 "Thewy, b. t; E. . * See before, p. 136, 
And 
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And ſo providence at one ſtroke diſſolved the old world, and Year of 
made a new one out of its ruins, which we now inhabit n. the World 
But though it be reaſonable to believe, the firft earth had 1307. 
its axis inclined to the plane of the ecliptic as well as the pre- Year be- 


ſent, and had the ſame viciſſitudes of ſeaſons ; yet allowing 
the theoriſt's ſuppoſition of its parallel poſition to be true, 


it iS not conceivable, the heat of the ſun would even then have 2999. 


had the power he imagines, or affect the earth in ſuch a de- 
gree as to cauſe great cracks or fiſſures in it, or to raiſe the 
water under it into vapours, ſince we find no ſuch effects in 
the hotteſt country or ſeaſon; nor is it probable, ſuch rare- 
faction, were it poſſible, ſhould be ſo extreme as to break 
through an arch of ſome hundred miles thick. Beſides, it is 
to be feared, that if the action of the ſun was ſo ſtrong, the 
__ abyſs, the only ſtore-houſe of waters in the firſt earth, would 
have been near exhauſted (Z) before the time of the deluge. 
This account alſo ſeems not very conſonant to the Maſaic 
hiſtory, which deſcribes a gradual riſe and abatement, and 
long continuance of the flood, not a violent tranſient ſhock, 
which would not have laſted many days, if hours o: not to 
mention the little uſe our author makes of the rains, which 
he ſuppoſes indeed to have fallen throughout the earth (though 
he does not know how that could proceed from natural cau- 
ſes), and to have contributed to the diſruption of the abyſs, 
by weakening the arch of the earth, and ſtopping its pores, 
which would make the vapours ſtruggle the more violently ; 
and that nothing but a miracle could fave the ark in fo pro- 


digious a ſtorm and convulſion of nature ?. 


Tux expedient of the other learned theoriſt is the trajecti- py, weyg.. 


a BURNET ubi ſup. p. 101, &. » Vid. KBIII's Examination Theory. 


of BuxxeT's theory. r BuRNET ubi ſup. p. 133, 136, 
. 5 


(Z) Dr. Keill has made a plain calculation of this matter, and 
concludes that, ſince none of the antediluvian rivers, according to 
the theoriſt, returned into the abyſs again, it muſt needs follow, 
that in eight hundred and twelve years it would be quite empty, 
upon ſuppoſition that there were as many rivers in the primitive 
earth, as are in ours : but as there was then twice the land, if there 
were no ſeas, ſo there muſt be allowed twice as many rivers, to wa- 
ter it ; and by ſuch a double quantity, the abyſs would be emptied 
in half that time (1). | | 


(1) Keill's Examination of De. Bars Theory. 5. 164. 
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Year of on of a comet (A), which he ſuppoſes paſſed ſo cloſe by the 
the World body of the earth, at the time of the deluge, as to involve it 


. 25. (3) Whiſton's Theory, p. 187. 


in its atmoſphere and tail. On which hypotheſis, he pro- 


cieeds to account for the deluge in this manner: | 
He fays, that when the earth had paſſed through the tai] 
and atmoſphere of the comet, which he ſuppoſes to conſiſt of 


vapours rarefied, and expanded in different degrees, and in 
which it would remain, on calculation, for about two hours; 
it muſt have acquired a large cylindrical column of vapours, 


whoſe baſis were ſomewhat larger than one of the earth's | 


greateſt circles, and whoſe altitude were equal to the diameter 


of the comet's atmoſphere : that theſe vapours would be im- 
peded from deſcending towards the ſun by the earth's inter- 


poſition and attractive power, and ſo would fall down with 


great violence on its ſurface ; a great part of which being in 


a very rare and expanded condition, after their primary fall, 
would immediately be mounted into the air, and afterwards, 
on their condenſation, deſcend in violent and outrageous rains 
on the face of the earth, and very naturally occaſion the 


forty days and forty nights rain mentioned by Moſes. 5 
Tur the preſence of this comet, as it approached and 
came below the moon, would cauſe a double tide, as well in 
the ſeas above, as in the abyſs below; that in the ſeas would 
be leſs conſiderable, but the other would be vaſtly great, and 
produce mighty effects. For on the neareſt approach of the 
comet, the ſurface of the abyſs would put on an elliptic, or 
oval, inſtead of its former ſpherical figure, and the orb of 
earth which reſted on it would be obliged to accommodate 


itſelf to that larger oval ſurface ; which being impoſſible for 
it to do while it remained ſolid, it muſt of neceſſity enlarge 


it ſelf, and by the violent force of the increafing ſurface of 
the abyſs be ſtretched, cracked, and have innumerable fiſ- 
ſures made quite through it; or rather the tide muſt open and 


(A) That a comet actually appeared at the deluge, is atteſted by 
ſeveral authors (1): PFzy (2) mentions one which appeared in the 


reign of Jybon, that is, at the flood, or immediately before it; 
and ſpeaks of the direful effects of it. And our author has en- 
deavoured to prove, that the laſt moſt remarkable comet, which 


was ſeen in theſe parts in the year 1680, (whoſe revolution he com- 
putes to be in about 575 years, and whoſe trajectory Sir Iſaac New- 
ton has delineated) was that very comet which came by the earth 
2 beginning of Noab's deluge, and which was the cauſe of the 
2 ow | „ 


(1) Vid. Hevelij cometograph. J. 12. 5. 794. (2) Hift. nat. I. 
enlarge 
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enlarge thoſe fiſſures, which were produced at the commence- Year of 
ment of the diurnal rotation. Thus would the fountains of the World 
the deep be broken up, and ſufficient gaps made for a com- 1397. 
munication between the abyſs below and the ſurface of the Yezr be- 
earth above; which was no fooner done, than the fall of the _— 
cometic waters began, and quickly covered the earth, and n 
crouded the air with vaſt quantities thereof; which waters 292728 
being adventitious, and of a prodigious weight, muſt preſs 
downwards with a mighty force, and endeavour to ſink the 
orb of earth deeper into the abyſs according as the entire 
weight of each column of earth and its incumbent water to- 
gether did now require, agreeably to the laws of hydroſta- 
tics; which laws he ſuppoſes not to have been exactly comply- 
ed with at the earth's firſt ſubſiding into the abyſs, otherwiſe 
he could ſcarce have expected any elevation of the ſubterrane- 
ous waters. But fince the lower ſtrata of the earth were, 
according to him, in a good meaſure ſettled, and conſolida- 
ted together before . the upper were all formed, the whole 
compages would arch-wiſe ſuſtain itſelf much higher than the 
law of ſpecific gravity would otherwiſe require ; and fo, upon 
the diſruption of the upper earth, its ſeveral columns, as there 
was room, would ſettle themſelves lower than they were at 
firſt, and their weight, augmented by the additional waters of 
the comet, would ſqueeze and preſs on the ſurface of the 
abyſs; which being a fluid maſs, and incapable of ſuſtaining 
a prefſure on one part without equally communicating it to all 
the reſt, muſt burſt out wherever ſuch preſſure was wanting, 
and throw itſelf up the fiſſures, through which it would 
aſcend with a mighty force, and carry up with it whatever 
was in its way, whether earth, or water, and thereby add to 
the quantity of water already on the face of the earth, and 
become a freſh augmentation of that deluge, which began 
already to overwhelm and deſtroy the inhabitants thereof 4. 
I ux abatement and decreaſe of the waters of the deluge, 
our author ſuppoſes, was firſt by a wind, which dried up ſome; 
and ſecondly, by their deſcent through thoſe breaches and 
fiſſures, (at which part of them had aſcended) into the bowels 
of the earth, which received the reſt. To which latter alſo 
the wind, by hurrying the waters up and down, and fo pro- 
moting their lighting into the beforementioned fiſſures, was 
very ſubſervient. The air he grants could ſuſtain a very in- 
_ conſiderable quantity in compariſon of the entire maſs; but 
as he ſuppoſes the antediluvian earth, though it was nct de- 
ſtitute of leſſer ſeas and lakes, yet to have had no great occan, 


* Warts ran's Theory, p. 376, Kc. 380, Ke. 
ſeparating 
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Year of ſeparating one continent from another, and covering ſo large 
the World a portion of it, as the preſent earth has; he conceives the 
1397. upper region of the earth, being generally dry and porous, 
be- and of a great thickneſs, was capable of receiving a much 
Chriſt, Ereater quantity of water, than was on the earth at the time 
of the deluge . | 
Lo this theory objections have been made, as well as to 
| the former; for, though there are ſome ſurpriſing coincidents, 
which make it indeed probable, that a comet did really. come 
very near, and paſſed by the earth when the deluge began, 
and might cauſe a prodigious tide in the ſea, and in the abyſs ; 
yet it has been thought ſomewhat ſtrange, that the ſwelling 
of the abyſs ſhould have ſuch an effect as to make conveni- 
ent fiſſures in the ſolid cruſt of earth which encloſed it, with- 
out ſhattering its whole frame. Nor has the theoriſt's ac- 
count of draining off the waters from the ſurface of the earth 
been judged ſatisfactory; it being difficult to conceive, that 
thoſe ſubterraneous cavities, which he ſuppoſes could contain 
but a ſmall proportion of the waters requiſite to make the 
deluge, ſhould yet be capable of receiving the greateſt part 
of them when it was over. Theſe difficulties however might 
_ poſſibly receive a ſolution : but the greateſt objection of all 
is, that it is far from being clear, whether the atmoſphere of 
a comet be a watery ſubſtance or no; or if it were, that it 
| ſhould afford ſuch a vaſt quantity of water as the theory has 
- occaſion for, on the earth's bare paſſing through it. For it 
is ſaid the obſervations of the moſt curious enquirers make it 
not improbable, that the circle about the body of the comet 
is nothing but the curling and winding round of the ſmoak, 
riſing at firſt to a determinate height from all parts of the 
comet, and then making off to that part of it which is oppo- 
ſite to the ſun. And if this opinion be true, the earth, by 
paſſing through the atmoſphere of the comet, ran a greater 
_ riſque of a conflagration than a deluge ®® 
The nos I ſeems therefore, after all, that the divine aſſiſtance muſt 
rational be called in on this occaſion. For though the waters which 
account of covered the earth at the creation, might be ſufficient to cover 
the deluge. it again, yet how this ſhould be effected by mere natural 
means, cannot be conceived. The waters which were ſuſ- 
pended in the clouds, might indeed deſcend upon the earth, 
and that in cataracts, or ſpouts of water (as the Septuagint 
interpret the windows of heaven) like thoſe in the Indies, 


7 WaizTON's Theory, p. 374. See alſo p. 61. C Tbid, p. 
401, &. Vid. Keirlr's Remarks on Whiſton's Theory, and 
_ NicuoLL's Conference, Vol, I. l : 
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where the clouds frequently, inſtead of dropping, fall with Year of 
2 terrible violence in a kind of torrent u; and this alone the > qo 
might cauſe a great inundation on the lower grounds: but 13 


as the clouds cov vid pour Jown no more water than they y had. 
which would foon be exhauſted at this rate, it ſeems from the 
length of the rains continuance, that the ſhowers were ra- 
ther moderate and 
afford a much more plentiful ſupply to compleat the deluge, 
and probably contain more water than enough to drown the 
world to a greater heizht than Moſes relates (B) : the only 
difficulty is to draw it out of the aby ſs on the ſurface of the 
earth. And here, ſince we can affion no natural cauſe, we 
apprchend, we may, not unphiloſophically, refolve it into 
the divine power, which might on this occaſion ſo far con- 
troll (no greater a miracle than that of continuing) the 
uſual ccurſe of nature, as to effect its purpoſe. - And indee 


the event was ſo extraordinary, and the conſequences thereof 


ſo conſiderable, that it is very reaſonable to believe, Gon 
did in an cfpecial manner interpoſe therein. The Sroics, who 
ſuppoſed alternate deſtructions of the earth by fire and wa- 
ter, made no doubt of the poſſibility of a general deluge. 
& There are valt lakes, favs Seneca, which we do not ſee, 
great part of the ſea lies hidden and concealed, and many 
c rivers glide in ſecret ; ſo that there may be cauſes of a de- 
luge on all tides, when ſome waters flow in under the 
„ earth, others flow round about it, and being long pent 


vid PATRICK' Comment. and Ray ubi ſup. 116. 


(B) Though Sir W. Ralcigh (1) allows thirty id for the height 
of the mountains, yet the higheſt in the world will not be found to 
be above five direct miles in heigut. Ol; pus, whole height is fo 
extolled by the poets, does not excecd a mile and a elf perpendi- 
cular, and about ſeventy paces. Movont A ot, w 5 i ſaid to caſt 
its ſhade into the iſle of Lemnos (according to Pliny eighty ſeven 
miles) is not above two miles in height; nor Cazcaſus much more 


(2 ; nay the pike vf Tererif, reputed the high mountain in the 


world, may be aſcended in three days, Hcranding to the propor- 
tion of eight furlongs to a day's journey} which makes it about the 
height of a German mile perpendicular (3). And the paricds 
afirm, that the Andes, thoſe lofty mountains of Peru, in compari- 
| ſon of which, they ſay, the Alps are but cottages, 1:2y be aſcend- 
ed in four days coinpals (4). | 


(1) H. of the World, Book 1. c. 7. $6, (2) Vid. Moss. in 
Dlelam. J. 2. c. 2. (3) Vid. Varen. Ceogr. J. I. c. 10, prop. 3. 
(4) Stillingfleet's Orig. Sacr. p. 55 4. | 


V OL. J. | E 1 | 65 Ws, 


gradual. The ſubterrancous ſtores would 2999. 
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jeQtions have been made, as well as to 
8 though there are ſome coincidents, 
which make it indeed that a comet did really come 
very near, and paſſed by the earth when the deluge began, 
_— ——  __— 
yet it has been thought r Wage, hot Ho eung 
of the abyſs ſhould have ſuch an to make conveni- 
ent fiſſures in the ſolid cruſt of earth which encloſed it, with- 
out ſhattering its whole frame. Nor has the theoriſt's ac- 
„ Nele 
been judged ſatisfactory; it being difficult to conceive, that 
thoſe ſubterraneous cavities, which he ſuppoſes could contain 
but a ſmall of the waters requiſite to make the 
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where the clouds frequently, inſtead of dropping, fall with Vear of 
2 terrible violence in a kind of torrent u; and this alone the World 
might cauſe a great inundation on the lower grounds: but 1307. 5 
as the clouds could pour down no more water than they had, Year be- 
which would ſoon be exhauſted at this rate, it ſeems from the ſore 
length of the rains continuance, that the ſhowers were ra- Chriſt, 
ther moderate and gradual. The ſubterraneous ſtores would CAN 
afford a much more plentiful ſupply to compleat the deluge, | 
and probably contain more water than enough to drown the 
world to a greater height than Moſes relates (B): the only 
difficulty is to draw it out of the abyſs on the ſurface of the 
earth. And here, ſince we can aſſign no natural cauſe, we 
apprehend, we may, not unphiloſophically, reſolve it into « 
the divine power, which might on this occaſion ſo far con- 
troll (no greater a miracle than that of continuing) the 
uſual courſe of nature, as to effect its purpoſe. - And indeed 
the event was ſo extraordinary, and the conſequences thereof 
ſo conſiderable, that it is very reaſonable to believe, Gon 
did in an eſpecial manner interpoſe therein. The Stoics, who 
ſuppoſed alternate deſtructions of the earth by fire and wa- 
ter, made no doubt of the poſſibility of a general deluge. 
© There are vaſt lakes, ſays Seneca, which we do not ſee, 
great part of the fea lies hidden and concealed, and man) 
„ rivers glide in ſecret ; ſo that there may be cauſes of a de- 
d Juge on all ſides, when ſome waters flow in under the 
earth, others flow round about it, and being long pent 


— 


v Vid. PaTRICK's Comment. and Rav ubi ſup. 116. 


(B) Though Sir V. Raleigb (1) allows thirty miles for the height 
of the mountains, yet the higheſt in the world will not be found to 
be above five direct miles in height. Ohhympus, whoſe height is fo 
extolled by the poets, does not exceed a mile and a half perpendi- 

_ cular, and about ſeventy paces. Mount At+os, which is ſaid to caſt 
its ſhade into the iſle of Lemnos (according to Pliny eighty ſeven 
miles) is not above two miles in height; nor Caucaſus much more 
(2) ; nay the pike vf Tenerif, reputed the higheſt mountain in the 
world, may be aſcended in three days, (according to the propor- 
tion of eight furlongs to a day's journey} which makes it about the 
height of a German mile perpendicular (3). And the Spaniards 

_ affirm, that the Andes, thoſe lofty mountains of Peru, in compari- 
ſon of which, they ſay, the Alps are but cottages, may be aſcend- 

ed in four days compals (4). e 5 | 


(i) Hip. of the Werld, Book 1. c. 7. $6, (2) Vid. Moss. in 
Melam. I. 2. c. 2. (3) Vid. Varen, Geogr. J. 1. c. 10. prop. 3. 
(4) Stillingfleet's Orig. Sacr. p. 5 54. | | 5 


Vor. I. 'F = « up, 
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Year of „ up, overwhelm it; and as our bodies ſometimes diſſolve 
the World << into ſweat, ſo the earth ſhall melt, and, without the help 


1307. 
Year be- 


fore 
_ Chriſt, 


« of other cauſes, ſhall find in itſelf what ſhall drown it, 
„ there being in all places, both openly and ſecretly, both 


« from above and from beneath, an eruption of waters, 
e ready to overflow and deſtroy it . 
HAvinG thus conſidered the efficient cauſes of the deluge, 


ve muſt next take a view of the ark, whereby Noah and his 


family were delivered from this deſtruction. . . 
We might preſume, if Moſes had not told us ſo, that a 


. veſſel proportionable and adapted to the uſe deſigned, muſt 


have been of more than human contrivance, and built by the 
direction of Gop himſelf. The length af it was 300 cubits, 
the breadth 50, and the height 30; but what was the exact 
meaſure of the cubit here mentioned is diſputed. Some fear- 
ing the capacity of the ark would be otherwiſe too ſmall for 
the intended purpoſe, have enlarged the dimenſions even to 


extravagance (C) : hut the general opinion of learned men is, 


that they were but common cubits *, one of which, though 
formerly ſuppoſed equal to eighteen of our inches 7, is now 
allowed to contain almoſt 22, or more exactly 21.888 *. 
According to which meaſure the ark muſt have been 547-2 


w Sexzc. Nat. quell. 1. 3. c. 27. Vid Bor Bon. de Arca 


Noe. Poor's Synopſis, in loc. Vid. BSX NNARD. de menſuris 
& ponder. antiq. l. 3. See the preface. . e 


C) When Cellus objeted, that the ark was a monſter with all 


: things in its belly (1), Origen anſwered, that the ark was like a great 


city, whoſe baſe was go, ooo cubits long, and 25,000 broad (2) 3 
but in another place he is more moderate, and without encreafing 


the number of the Maſaic cubits, ſuppoſes they were geometrical 


cubits. each containing fix ordinary cubits (3); which laſt opinion 


is approved by St. upin (4). Some, who cannot digeſt theſe geo- 
metrical cubits, ſuppoſe, the ark was meaſured by a larger cubit of 


three foot (5, or by the ſacred cubit, which was larger by a hand's 


breadth than the common cubit (6), all without the leaſt ground or 
intimation to that purpoſe in the ſacred hiſtorian. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh (7) ſuppoſes, the antediluvian cubit was larger than that which 
was after in uſe, becauſe, as he imagines, mankind were then of a 
larger ſtature: but this gains no room in the ark, becauſe the bulk 
of 1ts cargo muſt have been encreaſed in proportion. ti 


(i) AMnrco erate ew ixecar. (2) Origen. cont. Celſ. I. & 
Vid. Kircher, de arca Noe, c. 8. (3) lien, Homil. 2. in Geneſ. 
(4) De Civit. Dei, I. 15. c. 27. (5) Cappell. Hif. Sacr. p. 30. 
(6) Vid. Heidegg. Hift. patr. Tom. I. Exerc. 17. F io (75) Ubi 


5 Engliſh 
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by the former computation. The form of it was an oblong 


ſquare, or parallelopiped, with a flat bottom, and a ſloped roof ny be- 
ore 


raiſed a cubit in the middle 2; it had neither ſails nor rudder, 
nor was it made ſharp ſo as tocut the water; which form, as it 
was admirably contrived for lying ſteadily on the water with- 
out rolling, which might have endangered the lives of the 
animals within it, ſo it was very unfit for ſwimming to a great 
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Engliſh feet long, 91.2 broad, and 54.72 high, and the ſolid con- Year of 
tents 2,7 30, 78 1. 9oo8 feet, almoſt double to what they would be the World 


1307. 


Chriſt, 
2999. 


diſtance, or for riding in a boiſterous ſea. It conſiſted of 


three ſtories, each of which, abating the thickneſs of the 
floors, might be about eighteen foot high, and was partition- 
ed into a great many rooms, or apartments b. T his veſſel 
was without doubt ſo contrived as to have the benefit of the 


air and light on all ſides (D), though the particular conſtruc- 
tion of the windows be not mentioned; and the whole ſeems. 
to have had another covering beſides the roof, probably made 


of skins, like that of the tabernacle (E). 


THAT the ſpace in the ark was abundantly ſufficient to 


contain both Noah, and his family, and the animals, and all 
neceſſary proviſions for them, does cvidently appear from tlie 
geometrical calculations of learned men (F), who have yet 


generally 


2 Geneſ vi. 14, 15,16. ”. b Thid v. , 6. ED 
(D) There are various tranſlations of the word u Shar (8), 
which is found but once in the whole bible in this ſenſe. Our.ver- 


fion renders it window, as it ſeems very properly; for the root in 
the Chaldee ſignifies to ine, or to give light ; wherefore one of the 


paraphraſts (9) imagines Sohar to have been a precious ftone, or 
carbuncle, which Noah was to fetch from the river Phiſon, to illu- 
minate the ark. From the following words, and in à cubit ſhalt 
thou finiſh it above, ſome have ſuppoſed the window was to have 
been a cubit ſquare, or but a cubit high, which would have been 
much too ſmall ; but the relative it, being in the Hebrew of the fe- 
minine gender, and Sohar of the maſculine, thoſe two words cannot 
agree; and therefore the proper antecedent ſeems to be the art, 
which was to be covered with a roof raiſed a cubit high in the 


middle. | 5 : | 
(E) Noah is ſaid, after the flood, to have removed he covering 


F the ark 100, which cannot well be ſuppoſed to have been the 
roof, but ſomething flung over it, like that of the tabernacle, which 
is expreſſed by the ſame Hebrew word; and the uſe of it was pro- 


bably to hang over and defend the windows in bad weather, | 
(F) Biſhop Filiins has reduced the number of ſpecies of ani- 
mals, which at firſt riew may ſeem almoſt infinite, within very mo- 


(38) Gene,. vi. 36. (9) Jonathan, 410) Gene,. viii. 13. 
. e BOT ; 
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Year of generally ſuppoſed the length of the cubit to have been but 


1307. 
Year 
{ore 


Chriſt, 


23999. 
4 


4 


the World eighteen inches e; whereas, if we take the dimenſions ac- 


cording to the larger meaſure abovementioned, the whole ca- 


pacity will be nearly doubled d, as may be eaſily proved. 


Bu r another objection has been raiſed againſt the preferva- 
tion of animals in the ark, which may not be ſo eaſily anſwered ; 


and that is, how the unknown kinds of ſerpents in Brazil, 
the ſlow-bellied creature of the Indies, and all thoſe ſtrange 


ſpecies of animals ſeen in the Veſi-Indies, ſhould either come 
into the ark, or be conveyed out of it into thoſe countries, 


which are divided from that continent where Noah was, by ſq 
vaſt an ocean on one ſide, and at leaſt fo large a tract of land 
on the other, (ſuppoſing a paſſage out of one continent to 


the other, which has not been yet diſcovered) and ſome ani- 
mals cannot live out of the particular clime wherein they are e. 
But to this it may be anſwered, that it is probable, that the 
temperature of the air, before the deluge, was ſo equal and 
ſerene, that all kinds, even of the American animals, might 


live and be found in thoſe parts of Aſia, when Noah went into 


the ark, though none of them could bear the climate ſince, 
by reaſon of the change in nature. The great difficulty is 


Bu r E, de Arca Noe. Biſhop WI Ik Ixs's eſſay towards a real 
character. d Vid. PRLETIER Diſſert. ſur. l'arche de Noe. 
© STILLINGFLEET's Orig. Sacr. 1. 3. c. 4. p. 542. | 


derate bounds ; he reckons, they do not amount to one hundred of 


duadrupeds, and two hundred of birds; and of theſe muſt be ex- 


cepted ſuch as live in the water, ſach as proceed from a mixture of 


by changing their climate ; and thence, in different countries, ſeem 
to be of different ſpecies, when they are not. He afterwards enters 
into a particular detail of the animals, the quantity of food neceſſary 


for them, and of the capacity and proportion of the ark; and con- 


cludes, there was room enough and to ſpare: whereupon he ob- 
ſerves, that had the moſt ſkilful mathematicians and philoſophers 
been ſet to conſult what proportions a veſſel deſigned for ſuch an uſe 


mould have in the ſeveral parts of it, they could not have pitched - 
on any more ſuitable to the purpoſe than thoſe mentioned by Mo/es 

_ (11). It is not to be expected, we ſhould here examine the ſeveral 
Plans given of the ark, which may ſerve indeed to ſhew us the 
poſſible, but not the real diſpoſition of it; however, for the readers 
ſatisfaction, we have inſerted a view of the ark, according to that 


plan, which ſeems to us moſt likely to be the true one. 
| (11) Wilkin's E ſay, We "3 1 7 Temporarius, Chronolog. De- 


monſtr. lib. 1. p. 32. 


how 


different ſpecies, and ſuch as change their colour, ſize, and ſhape, 
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how to get them into America after the flood was over; and Year of 
here we confeſs we canndt tell how that was done, any more the World 
than we can by what means America was peopled ; and yet 1307. 
even thoſe who contend for a partial deluge, allow the inha- Year be- 
bitants of that country to be the deſcendants of Noah (G). _ 
THe timber of which the ark was framed, Moſes calls Furitt 
Gopher wood * ; but what tree the Gopher was (H) is contro- * | 
verted; fome will have it the cedar &, others the pine h, ſome % „are. 
the boxi, and others, particularly the Jfohammedans, the In- an 
diam plane- tree k ; but they ſeem to be in the right who ſup- 
poſe it to be the cypreſs 1; which, beſides the reſemblance in 
name, is allowed to be a very proper ſort of timber for the 
building of ſhips w, and not ſubject to rot“. To preſerve it 
from leaking, Noah was directed to pitch it with pitch both 
within and without ; which requiring a very large quantity, 
ſome have ſuppoſed it to be not pitch, but bitumen, ſuch as 
was uſed in the building the tower of Babel; which is probable 
enough, though Maſes uſes a different word in that place. 
No n is there leſs diſagreement as to the place whive the ark Where 
was built, and the time ſpent therein. One PET | It was . 


f Genef. vi. 14. * Targum of Onkelos, and moſt of the old Rab- 
bins. h MuxsrE R. Scholiaſt. Gras. k Evuryca.p. 34. 
D'HERBEIL. * 1 Ful TIER Miſcell. 1 4. c. 5. Boc HART. 
Phaleg. lib. 1. c. 4. m Vid. PLuTarcH. Sympoſ. lib. 1. quæſt. 
„  Vaenr. L 4.c 34. Paro, de legib. l. 14. VITRUu V. 
I. 2. c 9. Prix. 1 16. c. 40. TuroPuRAST. Hit Plant. L . 


c. 5. 


(G) Mr. nie: thinks it moſt probable, that ſome were oreſerved 
from the deluge in the American continent as well as in this, tho' 
we have no records left among them to give us notice of it. The 
| Hilence of the ſacred hiſtorian as to that world he takes to be no 
objection, becauſe he ſuppoſes the whole earth of Moſes comprebends 
no more than the then known parts of the world (12). 

(H) Aben Ezra and Kimhi only ſay it is a ſort of wood fo called, 
which is light, and ſwims on the water. The Vulgat and Septuagint 
ng the word Gopher not to denote the ſpecies of timber, but for 

n adjective, the firſt tranſlating it ligna /zwigata, ſmoothed, or 
—_—_ timber, and the other Euaz TET(aAY WWE. ſquare timber (3)3 
Voſſius endeavours to prove, that the expreſſion of this laſt verſion 
ſignifies not timber iquared by the workman, but ſuch fort of trees 
whoſe branches ſhoot quadrangularly, or by four and four at equal 
diſtances from the earth. Of which kind are the pine, fir, cedar, 
and ſome others; but not the cypreſs (14). 


(12) Whiſton's Theory, p. 409, Ec. (1 3) Vid. Eutych. p. 24. 
(14) Voss. de Sept. Interp. c. 11. e 
| . ee AER built 
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Year of built in Paleſtine, and that Noah planted the cedars of which 
the World he made it in the plains of Sodom o a another takes it to have 
Wet been built near mount Caucaſus, on the confines of India * ; 
N be- and a third in China, where he imagines Neah dwelt before the 
c x : . food 2. But the place ſeems rather to have been ſomewhere 
. "> near Eden; from whence, it is to be preſumed, Noah would 

97 not remove far, though not for the reaſon alledged by ſome , 
wiz. becauſe he was the eldeſt ſon in a lineal deſcent from Seth, 


which is no way certain from ſcripture ; nor can we think it 


was far from Ararat where the ark reſted, that being a veſſel 
which could not be driven to a great diſtance. It was there- 
fore probably built in Chaldea, in the territories of Babylon; 
where there was ſo great a quantity of cypreſs in the groves 
and gardens in Alexander's time, that that prince built a whole 
fleet out of it for want of other timber *. And this conjec- 
ture is confirmed by the Chaldean tradition, which makes X7- 
ſuthrus ſail from that country . 
And in As to the time, a Rabbin ſays, the ark was fifty two 
what time. years in building v: the fathers and oriental authors a hund- 
red *, becauſe Noah is ſaid to be five hundred years old before 
any mention is made of the ark I. Some, from the words of 


St. Peter, that the long-ſuffering 7 Gop waited while the _ 


ark was preparing, ſuppoſe, Noah was employed therein the 
whole time of forbearance , which was one hundred and 
twenty years b: and others think the time much ſhorter, be- 
cauſe Noah's three ſons, the eldeſt of whom was born in his 
five hundredth year, are not only mentioned before the di- 
rections given for the ark, but they and their wives are order- 
_ ed to be taken into the ark in thoſe very directions e, which 
ſeems to imply, they were then married ; and yet they had no 
children till after the flood, unleſs they periſhed in the deluge. 
But there is no ſuch connection, or exact order of time kept 
in this whole narration, as to eſtabliſh any of theſe conjectures. 
All we can affirm is, that ſuch a veſiel as the ark, and the 
neceſſary preparations of timber for it, could not be the work 
of a few years, 


0 Ja cos. EpEssEN, apud Barcepham, de parad. part. 1. 


c. 14. p. 38. r Trurokaxtvs Chronol. Demonſt. l. 1. 


3 WarsToN's Theory, p. 387, &c. Dr. Wer L's Geogr. of 
the old Teft. vol. I. p. 65. Vid. Boca, ubi ſupra. 
 He1ipecs. Hiſt. Patr. tom. I. Exerc. 17. F 20: © STRABO, 
1. 16. p. 1072 & 1076. AxrxR1an.deExped. Alex. I. 7. See before, 
p. 186, &. » R ELI EA Pirke, c 23. Ontcrn. 
GrEGorR. AvuGUSTIN., &. ELMACIN, p. 11. ! Genel. 
4 > 1 Pet. ut. 26. 2 Bror ob's Scripture Chronol. 
J 21. Vid. R So rOoO. d Genel. vi. 3. e Ibid. v. 18. 


THe, 
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Tu appointed time of the deluge being come, and all Year of 
things in readineſs, Noab, at God's command, went into the World 
the ark with his wife, his ſons, and his daughters-in-law (I); 308. 


and 


(I) It is certain, both from the teſtimony of Moſes and St. Peter 
(1), that eight perſons and no more were ſaved in the ark; and 


effect, which is ſaid to have been received from their prophet him- 
ſelf, yet others of them report this number variouſly : ſome ſay, 
they were but ſix ; cthers ten; others twelve ; others ſeventy 

eight; others fourſcore, half men and half women (2); and that 
one of them was the elder Jorham (3), the preſerver, as ſome pre 
tend, of the rabian language. But it is ſtill more extraordinary, 
that a chriſtian writer ſhould encreaſe the number of Noah's family, 
by ſuppoſing he had daughters of his own, and their husbands, 


his ſons in- law, with him in the ark (4). The Mohammedans, on 
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Year be- 


fore 
Chriſt, 
2998. 
though there be a tradition among the Mohammedans to the ſame No 
enter into 
the art, ant 
the flit 


begins. 


the other hand, alſo tell us, that the family of Noah were not all 


ſaved ; but that one of his ſons named Jam (5), or Canaan (5), 
whom ſome make his grandſon, and the ſon of Han (7), and others 
his wife's ſon by another husband (8), periſhed in the flood, 
The Koran ſays, Noah called to his ſon from the ark, ſaying, En- 
bark with us, my ſon, and flay not with the unbelievers : he anſwered, 
I will get on a mountain which will ſecure me from the waters ; to 
which Noah replied, There is no ſecurity this day againſt the decree of 
Gop, unleſs for them on whom he ball have mercy. And immedi- 
ately a wave ſeparating them, he was drowned (9) Some com- 
mentators (10) add, that Noah's wife likewiſe periſhed with her 


ſon. | | 


The Eaftern authors differ as to the name of Noah's wife. Some 


of the Jews call her Tiſiab, or Arif/ah (11), others ſay ſhe was 


Naamah, the daughter of Lamech (12), of the race of Cain. The 


Gnoſtics called her Noria, for which Epiphanius (13) reprehends 
them, and ſays, her name was Barthenos. Eutychius tells us Noah's 
wife was Haical, the daughter of Namuſa, the ſon of Enoch; and 
that Shem's wife was named Salit ; Ham's, Nablat; and Ja. 
phet's Arifiſah ; and that they were all three the daughters of Me- 


thuſelah (14). But theſe deſerve the ſame credit as the S:by/, who 


pretends ſhe was in the ark with Noah, being one of his daughters- 
in-law (15). | | a 


(1) 1 Pet. iii. 20. (2) Al Zamakhſhari & Jallalo'ddin iz Moor. 


c..11. v. 40. Ebn. Shohnah. (3) Hm. (4) Conſt. Ma- 


naſſes apud Heidegg. Hiſt. Patr. Tom. I. Exerc. 17. 4 23. (5) ERx. 
SHOHNAH. (6) Jjallalo'ddin. (7) D' Herbel. Bibl. oriext. 
p. 676. 8) Al Zamakhſhari (9) Al Koran, c. 11. v. 32. 


(10) Jallato'ddin. & Al Zamakhſh. (11) Sa Il. Hakhab. 


p. 92. (12) Berefhit Rabba, & Shalſbel Hallab p. 7. 13) Hereſ. 
20. (14) Eutych p. 34. (15) Sibylla Erythr. J. 3. 


< The 
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Year of and he took in to him, purſuant to the divine directions, of 
the World all kinds of beafts, and of fowls, and of every thing that 
1308. creepeth on the earth ; of the unclean by pairs, and of the 


=_- be- clean by ſevens, the male and his females (K). Noah went 


Chriſt 


2998. 
a Geneſ. vii. 7. and 2, Cc. e Genef vu. 6, 11, 13. 


The Eaſtern authors add, that Noah, in purſuance of the di- 


rections of Adam, handed to him for that purpoſe (16), took the 


body of that patriarch with him into the ark, and placed it in the 
midſt oi the veſſel, as a barrier between the men and the women, 
who had no commerce during the deluge (17). 

(K) It is a doubt, whether there went into the ark but ſeven of 
every clean, and two of every unclean ſpecies, or fourteen of the 
firſt, and four of the laſt. Some adhere to the former expoſition 
(18), and others to the latter (19), which ſeems to be the natural 
ſenſe of the Hebrew wards, ſeven and ſeven ; and two and two z 


ihe male and his female (20). Beſides, if there were but ſeven of 


the clean beaſts, one muſt have been without a mate; and if we 
anſwer, that the odd one was for ſacrifice (21), it is more than 
Meſes tells us, who, on the contrary, repeats it, that the animals 
all went in by pairs (22). If this be admitted, the capacity which 
we have allowed the ark, being double to what biſhop Villint 
computes it, will be no more than neceſſary for double the num- 
ber of animals ; eſpecially if we conſider the birds all went in by 
ſevens ; unleis the diſtinguiſhing word clean, which is inſerted in 
the Samaritan text, and in the Septuagint, and Syriac verſions ſhould 
be ſupplied in the Hebrew (23). 


If it be asked by what means Noah got all theſe animals together | 


into the ark, the beſt anſwer that has been given is, that they came 
voluntarily, by a ſupernatural impulſe from Gon (24%; which 


ſeems to be intimated by the words of ſcripture (25), though other 


tuppoic it was done by the aſſiſtance of angels * 


(16) See before, p. 161. (17) Eutych. p. 38. Vid. Eliezer. 
Pirke, t. 23. Yahya. u Al Koran. apud Mazacc. 340. 
(18) Joſeph. An-,; J. 1. c. 3. Auguſt. & civit. Dei, I. 15. 6. 27. 

Hieronym. cont. Fowian, I. 2 Cc. 19 Juſtin. Martyr. Ori- 


gen. Aben Ezra, Ce. (20) Gene, vii. 25 (21) Theodoret. 


guet. 50 in Geng. R. Solomon. 22 Genef. vii. 9, 15, 16. 
(23) Vid. Cleric. in loc. Heidegg. xbi ſup. J 25. (24) Vid. 
Philon. Jud de vita Mali, J. 2. p 663. jallalo'ddin in al Koran 
apua Maracc. ub! ſup. (25) Gene. vi. 20. vii. g. (26) Eliez. 
Pirke, C. 225 | | | 


ſecond. 


into the the ark in the fix hundredth year of his age, on the 
ſeventeenth day of the ſecond month, which anſwers to our 
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ſecond of December (L), while the reſt of mankind were in the Year of 

height of ſecurity, and contemning the repeated admonitions of the World 

Neah, did eat, and drink, did marry wives, and were given in 1308. 

marriage, until the flood came and deſtroyed them all f. For hy be⸗ 

on the ſelf· ſame day were all the fountains of the great deep Orig 
broken up, and the windows of heaven were opened; and , * - 

the rain was upon the earth forty days and forty nights. The 2 

waters of the flood continued gradually to encreaſe for five | 
months, till they reached their utmoſt height, which was fif- 

teen cubits, or upwards, or twenty ſeven foot above the tops 

of the higheſt mountains ; but they ſeem to have been free 

from ſtorms, or violent commotions, and to have raiſed and 

carried the ark gently along, that veſſel, as has been obſerved, 

being unable to abide a ſtormy ſea. . 

Ar the end of the five months, Gop cauſed a wind to Th-avarere 

paſs over the earth, and the waters began to aſſwage, the two a σ g. 

ſources which fed them being ſtopped and reſtrained. On the 

very firſt day of their decreaſe, vix. the ſeventeenth of the 

ſeventh month, or the ſecond of May, they fell ſo much 


f Matt. xxiv. 38. Luke xvii. 27. 


(L) Several writers have fallen into miſtakes as to the day when 
the flood began, by computing from the vernal equinox. But ſince 
the antediluvian year indiſputably commenced from the autumnal 
_ equinox, the ſeventeenth day of the ſecond month will fall about 
the time we have fixed it, according to the Samaritan chronolo- 
and according to the Hebrew on the feventh of December, as 
archbiſhop Uſer computes (4); on the fixth of Nowember, as 
others reckon (5); or more exactly, on the twenty eighth day of — 
November, which is the calculation of Mr. Whifton (6). * 4 
It is remarkable, that the day aſſigned by Mo/es for the begin- | 
ning of the deluge, agrees exactly with the day wherein P/utarch 
tells us Offris went into the ark, oz. the ſeventeenth of Athyr, 
which month is the ſecond after the autumnal equinox, the ſun 
then paſſing through Scorpius (7). Nor does it differ above a day 
or two from that ſet down by Berefus, if we allow what probably 
may have been the caſe, that that writer, or his tranſcribers fell in- 
to the miſtake abovementioned, and ſuppoſed the flood began the 
ſecond month from the vernal equinox, which was Defius (8) ; 
whereas the true month was Apellæus, the ſecond from the autumnal 
quinox. 2 1 
he Mehammedans ſay the flood began the tenth day of Rajeb 
(9)- | 
(4) Anal ad A.M. 1656. (5) Vid Cleric. in loc. (6) Theory, 


y. 218. (7) Plut. % Jfide & Offride, p. 356. DO. (8) Vid. 
Galen. Coment. in l. 1. Epid. (9) Ebn Shohnah, | 
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Year of that the ark reſted on the mountains of Ararat : and by the 
the World firſt of the tenth month, or fifteenth of Fuly, the tops of the 
1 neighbouring mountains began to appear. Forty days after, 
4 be- or about the twenty third of Auguſt, Noah, the better to 
Chris Judge of the height of the waters, opened the window, or lat- 
2998. tice of the room where the birds were kept, and let out a ra- 

ven (M), which flew to and fro till the earth was dry, but 


gave Noah no ſatisfactory information; whereupon he ſent 


out a dove (N) three ſeveral times, ſtaying ſeven days be- 
tween each; the firſt time the dove quickly returned, finding 
no place dry enough for her to reſt on; the ſecond time ſhe 
came back in the evening, bringing in her mouth an olive leaf 
plucked off, which ſhewed a conſiderable abatement of the 
waters ; and the third time ſhe returned no more. 
Year of On the firſt day of the firſt month, anſwering to our ſe- 
the World venth of October, in the ſix hundredth and firſt year of Noah's 
1999. life, that patriarch removed the covering of the ark, to have 
— be- 2 more extended view, and ſaw the ſurface of the earth was 
Chriſt, | (M) The raven is ſuppoſed to have been ſent out, becauſe Noah 
299 , thought the ſmell of the carcaſſes would tempt him to fly to ſome 
| a oy diſtance (10) ; inſtead of which he kept hovering about the ark, 
having ſome jealouſy, as the Fews pretend, of his mate (11). 
Tip the Hebrew ſays the raven returned again, yet according 
to the 8 eptuagint, Syriac, and vulgar verſions, he did not return; 
wherefore it is thought he periſhed in the waters (12). The Rab- 
bins have framed a dialogue on this occaſion between Noah and the 
raven, who aſking, why he was picked out to be ſent on that er- 
rand, Noab told him, . becauſe the world might well be without ra- 
vens, which were neither. fit for food, nor for ſacrifice (13). 
N) The dove was probably ſent, becauſe of her tameneſs, her 
fying far,' feeding on the ground, and returning to her neſt from 
the greateſt diſtance (14). Some of the Fews pretend, ſhe took 
the olive leaf from paradiſe, others from mount Olivet: for they 
Judæa was not drowned in the deluge (15). From the 
olive leaf Noah might infer, that the lower hills, where thoſe 
trees chiefly grew, were left by the waters, and that the vegetables 
were not totally deſtroyed (16). The Chaldean tradition agrees 
with the Moſaic hiſtory in the circumſtance of the birds being ſent 
out by X:/uthrus (17). And Plutarch ſays that according to the 
mythologiſts, a dove was let out of the ark, and that her going out 
was to Deucalion a ign of fair weather, and her return of foul (18). 


leave the 
ark. 


(10) Via. Bochart, Hierox. . 2. . . e li ii 
Aguddab. (12) Vid. Bochart. abi ſup. (13) Bereſbit rabbah. 
9.35 (14) Bochart. 4 3 J. 1. c. 6. (15) Bereſbit rabba. 

abi ſup, (16) Bochart fup. (17) See * 187. 


(18) lutarch. de ſalert. . 5. 968. 


cleared 
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cleared of the waters; however, he ſtayed ſometime longer Vear of 

in the ark, till the twenty ſeventh of the ſecond month, or the World 

the ſecond of December, when by Gop's direction he came 1 399. 

forth out of the ark, with his family, and all that were with Year be- 

him, having remained therein a year and ten days according fore 

to the antediluvian computation ; and according to the pre- Chriſt, 

ſent, a full year, or three hundred ſixty five days s. 3 
WE ſhall conclude this ſection with adding a word or two „ 

concerning the Perſian, and Indian traditions relating to the ga, and 

deluge. NT Ho Indian 
AN eaſtern writer tells us, that ſome of thoſe who em- rradit ions 

brace the Magian religion, are ſaid to deny the flood, or at of the 

leaſt the univerſality of it, pretending, it reached no farther flood. 

than a cliff near Hulwan h, a city of [rak, bordering on Cur- 

deftan. Yet the orthodox among them acknowledge this ge- 

_ neral deſtruction by water, wherein all mankind periſhed, ex- 

cept ſome few that were preſerved by providence; and that it 

was ſent by God to puniſh the crimes of mankind, one of 

whom, named Malcis, was a monſter of wickedneſs and 

impiety. One odd circumſtance mentioned by them is, that 

the firſt waters of the deluge guſhed out of the oven (O) of 

a certain old woman named Zala Cufa i. 5 

Wx are told, by the fame author, that the Indians ac- 

knowledge no deluge; but this muſt not be underſtood of all, 

for the Bramins ſay, that the four tribes, or caſts, of which 

the firſt race of men conſiſted, degenerating from their pri- 

mitive innocence, the prieſt neglecting his piety, the ſoldier 

becoming inſolent and tyrannical, the merchant practiſing de- 

ceit in trade, and uſing falſe balances, and the artiſan ſpend- 

ing the profits of his inventions in riot and exceſs; their 

impiety and wickedneſs grew at length to ſo inſufferable an 


* Genel. vii and viii. h ERN Sonn AR. i Vid Hype, 
de rel. vet. Perſar. c. 10. and Loxp's account of the religion of the 
Perſees, p. 9. 


(O) Mobammed has borrowed this circumſtance, and inſerted it in 
his Koran (1). The commentators ſay, it was the fign by which Noah 
knew the flood was coming (2). And ſome pretend it was the ſame 
oven which Eve made uſe of to bake her bread in, being of a 
form different from thoſe we uſe, having the mouth in the upper 
part ; and that it deſcended from patriarch to patriarch till it came 


(1) Koran. c. 11. v. 40. and c. 23. v. 28. (2) Vid. 
Maracc. in Alc. p. 340. z] Vid. D'Herbel. B15. Orient. Art. 


Noab. f 
_ height 
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Year of height, that Gop's 9 gnation was juſtly provoked, and 
the World he ſent a flood, which eſtroyed all nations without excep- 
1309. tion; after which Gop, to repair mankind, created three 
Year be- perſons of greater excellency than thoſe of the former gene- 


fore ration; to one of whom, named Bremato, he gave the power 
. of creating men and animals, which he executed accordingly; 


the firſt human pair proceeding one from his right ſide, the 
other from his left. The man was called Manow, and the 
woman Ceteroupa, and by them was the earth repleniſhed k. 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that theſe people Nes ſeve- 
ral alternate deſtructions and reparations of mankind: and 
ſome of them ſay, there have been already no leſs than three 


deſtructions by water, and that another is yet to be expected 
by the ſame element!l. 


S Ee T. VI. 


07 the fate of the antediluvian world, and the changes 
made in the earth by the deluge. 


Of the W. cannot diſmiſs the hiſtory of the old world, without 
Hate of the taking a tranſient view of the antediluvian fate of 
oy world. mankind, and of the alterations which have been wrought | in 
nature by the flood. 1 

Ts religion, policy, arts, and ſciences of theſe firſt men 

would be a very entertaining ſubject, if the greateſt part of 

what can be ſaid on theſe heads 1 was not reducible to a few con- 
jectures. 

Te religi- THE only thing we know as to their religious rites is, that 

onof the they offered ſacrifices, and that very early both of the fruits of 

_ entedilu- the earth, and of animals; but ak th the blood and fleſh 

vans. of the animals, or only their milk and wool were offered, is 

a diſpute which we ſhall conſider elſewhere. Some have en- 

deavoured to prove, that all the patriarchs from Adam had 

ſtated places, and annual, and weekly times ſet apart for 

divine worſhip, and alfo a ſeparate maintenance for the 

prieſts : all which particulars may be true, though they can- 

not be made out from ſcripture. But what is more extraordi- 

nary, they pretend to tell us the very day of the week on 

which the antediluvian ſabbath was kept, and that it was the 

fame with the chriſtian ſabbath, or ſunday ; * notion 


* Lonp's Diſcourſe of the Banian religion, c. 6. and 7. Pro- 
pag. of the goſpel in the eaſt, part. 1. lett. 3. See alſo the Introd. 
p. 69. ®* SMITH'S doctrine of the church of England concerning 
the Lokp's 80 Vid. BEorORD's 8 Chronol. p- 6. 


We 
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we ſhall, in a proper place, ſhew to be very groundleſs and 


recarious. 
OF the arts and ſciences of theſe people we have not much Their art; 
more to ſay. They ſeem rather to have ſpent their time in lux- and /ci- 
ury and wantonneſs, to which the abundant fertility of the firſt *. 
earth invited them, than in diſcoveries or improvements, 
which probably they ſtood much leſs in need of than their 
| ſucceſſors. The art of working metals was found out by the 
laſt generation of Cain's line; and muſic, which they might 
be ſuppoſed to practiſe for their pleaſure, was not brought to 
any perfection, if invented, before the ſame generation. 
Some authors have ſuppoſed aftronomy to have been cultivated 
by the antediluvians, though this is probably owing to a mi- 
ſtake of Joſephus b: but it is to be preſumed, the progreſs 
they made therein, or in any other ſcience, was not extra- 
ordinary ; it being even very doubtful whether letters were 
ſo muchas known before the flood (as will be ſhewn in ano- 
ther place), whatever is pretended by ſome men, who have 
conceived ſo high an opinion of Adam's knowledge, that 
they ſuppoſe it to have been almoſt univerſal; nor can any 
thing be inferred from the books attributed to that patriarch, 
or to Seth, and Enoch e, which are forgeries too groſs to de- 
ſerve any conſideration. | Ss 5 
As to their politics and civil conſtitutions, we have not ſo Their p. 
much as any circumſtances whereon to build conjectures. It ity. 
is probable, the patriarchal form of government, which cer- 
tainly was the firſt, was ſet aſide when tyranny and oppreſ- 
fion began to take place, and much ſooner among the race of 
Cain than that of Seth. It ſeems alfo, that their communi- 
ties were but few, and conſiſted of vaſtly larger numbers of 
people than any formed ſince the flood; or rather it is a 
queſtion whether, after the union of the two great families of 
Seth and Cain, there were any diſtinction of civil ſocieties, 
or diverſity of regular governments at all; it is more likely, 
that all mankind then made but one great nation, though 
living in a kind of anarchy, divided into ſeveral diſorderly af- 
ſociations ; which, as it was almoſt the natural conſequence 
of their having, in all probability, but one common language, 
ſo it was a circumſtance which greatly contributed to that 
general corruption, which otherwiſe perhaps could not have 
ſo univerſally overſpread the. antediluvian world. And for 
this reaſon chiefly, as it ſeems, ſo ſoon as the poſterity of 
Noah were ſufficiently increaſed, a plurality of tongues was 
miraculouſly introduced, in order to divide them into diftinct 


v Ser before, p. 163. See before, p. ibid. 
ſocieties, 
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ſocieties, and thereby prevent any ſuch total depravation for 
the future. 
Tu tate of the natural world before the flood ſeems to 
have been exceedingly different from what it is at preſent. 
THE antediluvian world was, in all probability, ſtocked 
with a much greater.number of inhabitants than the preſent 
earth either actually does, or perhaps is capable of containing, 


or ſupplying. This ſeems naturally to follow from the great 


length of their lives, which exceeding the preſent ſtandard of 
life in the proportion, at leaſt, of ten to one, the antediluvians 
muſt accordingly in any long ſpace of time double themſelves, 
at leaſt, in about the tenth part of the time in which man- 


kind do now double themſelves ; for they began to beget chil- 


dren as eaxly, and left off as late i in proportion as men do 
now, and the ſeveral children of the ſame father ſeem to have 
ſucceeded as quickly one after another as they uſually do at 
this day; and as many generations which are but ſucceſſive 
with us, were contemporary before the flood ; the number of 
people living on the earth at once would be by that means 
ſufficiently increaſed to anſwer any defect, which might ariſe 
from other circumſtances not conkdered. So that, if we 


make a computation on theſe principles (P), we ſhall find, 


that there were a conſiderable number of people in the world 


at the death of Abel, though their father Adam was not then 
130 years old, and that the number of mankind before the 


() It is now generally owned, and that from good obſervati- 
ons, that mankind do double themſelves in about three hundred 


and fixty, or three hundred and ſeventy years; or allowance being 


made for all, but very uncommon and very rare caſes of general 
wars, famines, plagues, and ſuch like deſolations, in about four 
hundred years (1). So that allowing the period for the doubling of 
mankind from the creation to the deluge to be ten times ſhorter, 
by reaſon of their ſo much longer lives; if we have a ſeries of forty 


numbers beginning at two (for ſo many Goo created himſelf at firſt) 
and doubling themſel ves in forty, or for convenience in forty one 


years at a mean, or one age with another, till the deluge, we 
ſhall, in ſome degree, obtain the ſum total of mankind at the de- 


luge, and alſo in the ſeveral ages before that time; though 


this period of doubling muſt ſtill have been much ſhorter in the 
earlieſt, and longer in the lateſt times of the interval. Which com- 
putation Mr Whifton (2, (to whom we are obliged for * ob- 


ſervations) has given us in the following table. 


(ii) See Sir W. Perry” s Eſſay the diction of aatind; * 
the Philoſophical Tranſaions, Ne 196, . 597, Sc. (2) Theory of 
abe earth, p. 249. | 

deluge 
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deluge would eafily amount to above one hundred thouſand 


millions (even according to the Samaritan chronology) that 
is to twenty times as many as our preſent earth has, in all 
probability, now upon it, or can well be ſuppoſed capable of 
maintaining in its preſent conſtitution a. From whence it fol- 


«WursTon's Theory, p. 246, &c. 
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lows, that to ſuſtain ſo much larger a number of inhabitants 
(beſides the brute animals which were very probably as nu- 
merous in proportion) the earth muſt have been much more 
fruitful before that deſolation than it has been ſince e, though 
it was then barren in compariſon of its primitive fertility be- 

fore the fall. 
Of the len- ONE of the moſt extraordinary circumſtances which occurs 
gevity of in the antediluvian hiſtory, is the vaſt length of men's lives in 
the antedi- thoſe firſt ages in compariſon of our own. Few now arrive to 
twvians. eighty, or a hundred years, whereas before the flood they 
5 frequently lived to near a thouſand; a diſproportion almoſt in- 
credible, were it not inconteſtably certain from the joint teſti- 
monies of ſacred and profane writers (Q); whoſe authority 
in this point being not to be eluded, ſome, to reconcile the 
matter with probability, have imagined, that the ages of thoſe 
firſt men might poſſibly be computed not by ſolar years, but 
| months f, which reduces the length of their lives rather to a 
$ ſhorter period than our own. But for this there is not the 
| leaſt foundation; beſides the many abſurdities that would 
thence follow, ſuch as their begetting children at about ſix 
years of age, as ſome of them in that caſe muſt have done, 
and the contraction of the whole interval between the creation 
and the deluge to conſiderably leſs than two hundred years, 
Y even according to the larger computation of the Septuagint. 
The cauſes THE cauſes of this longevity are variouſly aſſigned: ſome 
of it. have imputed it to the ſobriety of the antediluvians, and 
Y the ſimplicity of their diet; that they eat no fleſh (R), and 
had none of thoſe provocations to gluttony, which wit and 
vice have ſince invented. This, were it true, m might e 
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© Ibid. p. 256. f VARRO apud LaQant. ln. divin. L 2. e. 12. 
3 Avevsrin. de civit. Dei, I. 15. c. 12. 


(OY Fa/ephus reckons up the teſtimonies of Manetho, Berofas, 
Mochus, Heftieus, Ferom the Egyptian, and the writers of the Pöbœ- 
xician antiquities. He ſays alſo that Hęſad, Hecateus, Hellanicus, 
Acufilaus, Ephorus, and Nichalaus wrote, that the antients lived a 
thouſand years (1). Of all which 2 we have none now 
extant, except only that of Hefod (2). 

R) A learned phyſician has advanced a y contrary opinion. 
Among ſeveral cauſes of the longevity of the irſt men enumerated 
by him, one is their eating of raw fleſh ; the moſt nouriſhing and 
beſt parts whereof, he ſuppoſes are carried off i in drefing by the 
action of the fire (3)- 


8 (1) Joſeph. Aw. J. 1. . . Ks & dich, v. 130, Cc. 
(3) Bererovicius Thef. Sanitat, J. z: = =, 


_ ſome- 
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ſome effect, but not poſſibly to ſuch a degree as we are ſpeak- 
ing of, ſince we have had many temperate and abſtemious 
perſons, in latter ages, who yet ſeldom have exceeded the 
uſual period. Others have imputed it to the excellency of 
. their fruits, and ſome peculiar virtue in the herbs and plants 
of thoſe days; but as the earth was curſed immediately after 
the fall, its fruits, we may ſuppoſe, gradually decreaſed in 
their virtue and goodneſs till the flood ; and yet we do not ſee 


the length of men's lives decreaſed conſiderably, if at all, 


during that interval. Others have thought, that the long 


lives of thoſe inhabitants of the old world proceeded from the 


ſtrength of their famina, or firſt principles of their bodily 
conſtitutions ; which might indeed be a concurrent, but not 
the ſole and adequate cauſe of their longevity : for Shem, who 
was born before the deluge, and had all the virtue of the ante- 
diluvian conſtitution, fell three hundred years ſhort of the 
age of his fore-fathers, becauſe the greateſt part of his life was 
paſſed after the flood s. . 

Ir has therefore been more rationally ſuppoſed, that the 


chief cauſe of this longevity was the ſalubrious conſtitution of 
the antediluvian air, which after the deluge became corrupted 


and unwholeſome, breaking by degrees the priſtine craſis of 
the body, and ſhortening men's lives, in a very few ages, to 


near the preſent ſtandard. But how the flood ſhould induce, 


or occaſion ſuch a change in the air is not eaſy to comprehend b. 
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Dr. Burnet, as he attributes the fertility and paradiſiacal The chan- 
ſtate of the firſt earth to a perpetual equinox, the conſequence get made in 


of the direct, or parallel poſition which he ſuppoſes the earth =O 

at the de- 

luge, ac- 

cording tg 

S Dy. Bur- 
8 


then had to the ſun; ſo he thinks the barrenneſs of the preſent 
earth, and the malignity of our air, are owing to the inequa- 
lity of ſeaſons introduced at the deluge, when the earth, bein 
broken and ſhattered, loſt its poiſe, and fell into that oblique 

ſituation which it now has i, Thence proceeded an unequal 


temperature of their air, violent exhalations, meteors, thun- 
der, lightning, rain, ſnow, hail, ice, tempeſtuous winds, 


and the like, to which the earth was before an utter ſtranger, 


cauſing a ſenſible decay in nature, and a gradual contraction 


of human life k. 


Mr. Vpiſton is of the ſame opinion as to the different ſtates —and Mr. 


of the air before and ſince the deluge, and the effects thereof W 
on human bodies, as well as on the productions of the earth; 


5 BuxneT's Theory, Book 2. c. 8. and 4. see Sracxkobsz's 
Body of Divinity, p. 307, &. h Ray on the deluge, p. 122. 


LL 


* before, p 136 1 Bunxner's Theory, Book 2. c 2. 


hiſton. 
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but affigns very different cauſes for both. He thinks the purity 
and equality of the antediluvian air were the natural and re- 
gular properties of an original earth, ſuch as one would rati- 
onally expect in a world newly come out of the hands of its 


creator, and ſuch as the generality of our fellow-planets 


(eſpecially our next neighbour the moon) as far as we can 
obſerve, are ſuppoſed to have had at firſt, and hitherto retained. 
So that all that can in reaſon be deſired, is to give a plain 
account of thoſe oppoſite phænomena of the earth which we 
are now ſo ſenſible of, and by what means the deluge could 
occaſion the ſame l. And this he endeavours to do by ſup- 
poſing ; 1. That the comet, which, according to his hypo- 
theſis, was the cauſe of the deluge, in paſſing by the earth, 
by its attraction accelerated the earth's annual motion, and 
changed its then circular orbit into an ellipſis »: and, 2. That 


the earth at the deluge carried off vaſt quantities of the groſs, 
heterogeneous, and indigeſted maſſes with which the chaotic 


atmoſphere of the comet was crouded z part of which were 
received into our air, and the other part being mixed with the 


waters derived from the comet, ſettled and formed a new Cruft | 


over the ſurface of the earth, which was ſomewhat increaſed 
by the dirt and ſoil thrown up by the ſubterraneous waters, and 


waſhed from the mountains . 


THESE two great changes in the natural world would have 
very conſiderable conſequences. That made in the earth's 


_ orbit, beſides altering the form of the year (S), would by 


placing us at a greater diſtance from the ſun, occaſion a very 


ſenſible decreaſe in the heat of that luminary, which muſt (on 
_ calculation) have been a twenty fifth part greater before the 
flood than ſince o. The primigenial ſoil would lie buried under 


IWatsTon's Theory, p. 363. * Ibid. p. 207, &. *n Ibid. 


P. 275, 417- © Ibid. p. 363. 


(S) The vin year was, according to this gentleman, in 


abſolute ſpace of time nearly equal to our preſent and antient lu- 
nar one, and above ten days, or, more nicely, ten days, one hour, 


twenty eight minutes and an half ſhorter than our preſent ſolar year 
yet it contained three hundred and fixty antediluvian days, which 


were equal to only three hundred and fifty five days, four hours, 
and about twenty minutes of our preſent days; the earth's diurnal = 
motion having been retarded, and our days conſequently lengthen- 


ed in that proportion, partly by the quantity of foreign matter de- 


. and partly from another cauſe 


(4) Whiſton's Theory, 5. 208, 209, 220. 
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the ſediment, or factitious cruſt, which he computes to be 
about one hundred and five foot thick F, wherein the fertile 
mold would be much thinner ſpread than before the deluge ; 
conſidering which circumſtances, together with the greatdamp 
put to the influence of the central heat, as well by the waters 
of the deluge, as the conſolidation of the adventitious ſedi- 
ment, it naturally follows, that the preſent earth could be 
nothing near ſo fruitful and luxuriant in her productions as 
the antediluvian was 4. This ſuppoſition of a new cruſt ac- 
quired by the earth at the flood, by the way alſo accounts 
for the phænomena we formerly mentioned of the bones, 
teeth, and ſhells of fiſh, and other marine, and vegetable 


productions ſo frequently dug up, even on mountains, andat 


great diſtances from the ſea”. The heterogeneous compoſi- 
tion of our preſent groſs atmoſphere, acquired likewiſe from 
the comet, muſt neceſſarily occaſion great irregularities and 


depravations in the temperature and conſtitution of the air. 


For the difference of climates being not wholly owing to the 
ſun's heat, or the nature of the air, but partly to thoſe calo- 
rific and frigorific mixtures which are uncertainly contained 
therein; and our air being now in the torrid zone full of 
ſulphureous and ſultry, and in the frigid ones of nitrous and 
freezing effluvia, or exhalations, which may be removed, on 
the veering of the wind, from one region to another; thoſe 
extremities of heat and cold, and ſudden changes in the tem- 
per of the air, which we are now ſo ſenſible of, are thence 


_ eaſily accounted for; and the ſame nitro-ſulphureous and 


other heterogeneous mixtures and exhalations might likewiſe 
occaſion thoſe coruſcations, meteors, thunder, lightning, 
clouds, rain, winds, and ſtorms ſo common with us; from 


| which, and their pernicious effects, the pure homogeneous an- 


tediluvian air was perfectly free c. 
As both the theoriſts deny, there was any rain, at leaſt i in 


the habitable parts of the primitive earth, it may be asked, 


what expedients they have found out to ſupply it with water. 
Mr. 7/hifton, who allows there were rivers, lakes, and ſeas 
(though no great ocean) in the firſt earth, effects this with 


little difficulty; ſuppoſing the vapours elevated by the ſun in 


the day, which the purity and thinneſs of the air hindered 
from condenſing and falling down in rain, deſcended however 
in regular and gentle miſts in the night? But Dr. Burnet, 
in whoſe antediluvian earth there were neither mountains nor 


? Ibid p. 418. IJ Ibid. p. 363, &c. x Ibid: p. 423, &c 
C Ibid. p. 365, &c. I bid. 5 36 36 9. 
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cr) To this form of the primeval world, and the change made 


be quite exhauſted long before the deluge (7). on 


5. 41. (7) See the note, p. 205. 
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ſeas (T'), and the whole element of water was locked up in 
the abyſs, is obliged to have recourſe to a more extraordinaty 


explication. He fays that the action of the ſun being very 
ſtrong and conſtant in raifing vapours, and the earth at firſt 
moiſt and ſoft, as it grew more dry the rays of the ſun would 
pierce more deep into it, and reach at length the great abyſs 
which lay underneath, and was an inexhauſted ſtore-houſe of 
new vapours (U). Thoſe vapours would be hindered by the 


heat from condenſing into clouds, or rains in the warmer 


parts of the earth, and there being no mountains, nor con- 


trary winds to ſtop, or compreſs them, would bend their 


courſe where they found the leaſt reſiſtance, and that would 
be towards the poles, or colder regions, where, when - they 
were arrived, they would be condenſed and fall down in a 
continual rain, or dew upon thoſe parts of the earth; ſo that 
there would be a conſtant ſource of waters, which would 
neither fail, nor overflow, but find the earth with an equal 
fupply throughout all the parts of the year. And to account 
for the flowing of theſe waters on the even ſurface of the 
earth, and of their forming themſelves into rivers, which 


therein by the deluge, Dr. Burnet (5) has met with a ſurprizing 
teſtimony from an Ethiopian tradition, delivered to the count Ba/- 
thaſar Caftiglione. by a philoſopher of that nation then in Spain; 


which is to the following effect, viz. That the firſt earth was much 


more ſpacious than the preſent, and nearer to heaven ; that it was 
perfectly round, without mountains or vallies, but all hollow, or 


full of cavities within, like a ſpunge; that the inhabitants breathed 


a moſt pure air, and paſled their lives happily ; the earth ſpon- 
taneouſly bringing forth moſt excellent Frakes without —＋ = 
ſowing: but after ſome ages, when mankind elated with pride, 

had degenerated from their primitive innocence, the angry gods 
ſhook the earth with ſo vehement a concuſſion, that the greateſt 
part of it fell down into the caverns below ; and the water, before 
incloſed in thoſe hidden receſſes, was thereby violently forced out; 
and to this the fountains, rivers, lakes, and fea, owe their original: 


that that part of the earth which had not fallen in, but ſtood above 
the reſt, appeared as mountains; and the iflands and rocks in 


the midſt of the ſea, are nothing elſe but fragments of the hollow 
earth which remained after that ſudden diſruption and fall of the 


Whole terreſtrial frame (6). 


yy 


(U) Yet, if a calculation made be true, this ſtore - houſe 


( ) See bi Theory „ . 386. 
Nr 


(6) Fr. Patricio, della Rhetorica 
de fontium Mutinenſfrum ſcaturigine, 
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ſeems a difficulty not eaſily to be got over, he ſuppoſes, the 
earth was not exactly ſpherical but oval, the polar parts be- 
ing higher than the equinoctial, that is, more remote from the 
centre; by which means the waters which fell about the ex- 
treme parts would have a continyal deſcent towards the mid- 
dll parts of it, forming by the way lakes, and dividing into 
leſſer and leſſer ſtreams, till at length they were either ex- 
haled again by the ſun, or drank up by the thirſty ſands of 
the torrid zone *, | 
Ir either of theſe hypotheſes be admitted, the diſpute whe- J7Zether 
ther there was any rainbow or not before the deluge muſt be ay rain- 
at an end. For in an air, wherein there fell no rain in ſen- bow before 


. 


ſible round drops, to refract and reflect the rays of light, on the flood. I 
which the rainbow entirely depends, the appearance of that \Y 
beautiful phænomenon could not be expected; and indeed it 43 


is ſomewhat hard to conceive, how it could be a fign, or 
confirmation of the covenant which Gop made with Noah, 
that he would drown the world no more with water, if it had 
been in the clouds before, and with no regard to this promiſe, 
For if we ſuppoſe it even an arbitrary ſign, and to have no 
connection with the effect, it ſeems, that to make it ſignifi- 
cant and ſatisfactory, it muſt be ſomething new, otherwiſe it 
could not ſignify a new thing, or be the confirmation of a 
new promiſe. And accordingly it has been obſerved, that 
the ſigns by inſtitution only, mentioned in ſcripture, have all 
| ſomething new and ſtrange, as a mark of the hand of God: 
at leaſt it muſt be acknowledged, that if Noah had never ſeen 
a rainbow before, that ſign muſt have made a much more 
lively impreſſion on him, and given him much greater com- 
fort and aſſurance in God's promiſe, than if it had been no 
more than what he muſt have often obſerved before the late 
terrible devaſtation x. 5 3 88 
WHETHER fleſh was permitted to be eaten before the de- Jherher 
luge, is alſo a queſtion which has been much debated u. By fe might 
the permiſſion expreſly given to Noah for that purpoſe after be eaten be- 
| the flood », and Gop's aſſigning vegetables only for food to fore the 
T0 man as well as beaſt at the creation *, one would imagine it food. 
= was not lawful before ; yet others have ſuppoſed, that it was 
included in the general grant of power and dominion given 
to Adam by Gon over the animal creation!; and the di- 
| | Aftinftion of beaſts into clean and unclean, which was well 


t BuxxzT's Theory, p. 310, c. BurnxeT's Theory, p. 
3324, &. Vid Hs1pece. Hiſt. Patr, Tom. I. Exerc. 15. Vid. 
: | bid. Exerc. 10. 5 26, Kc. * Genel. ix. 3, 4. * Genel. i. 29. 
! 30. 1 Ibid. V. 26, 28. nh 
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known before the flood , is inſiſted on as a ſtrong argument 
on this ſide, and which it is not eaſy to anſwer. To fay that 
diſtinction was uſed proleptically, is a mere ſubterfuge ; and 
to ſuppoſe it made ſolely to diſtinguiſh what was lawful or 
unlawful to be ſacrificed, and not what might or might 
not be eaten, is little better ; it being the cuſtom to offer to 
God ſuch fruits and animals as were fit for food and ſuſte- 
nance, and not ſuch as were of no uſe or benefit to mankind 
in that reſpect. OR 


SECT. VIII. 
An enquiry concerning the ſituation of mount Ararat, aud 


the various opinions about it. 


| I T may be proper before we cloſe this chapter, to give 


ſome account of the mountains of Ararat, whereon the 
ark reſted, the ſituation of which is rendered, in ſome mea- 


ſure, uncertain by the different traditions concerning it. 


THe Sybilline verſes place mount Ararat in the borders of 


black Phrygia, near Celænæ, at the ſprings of the river 
| Marſyas *, which riſes out of the ſame lake with the Mæan- 


der, and falls at length into it b. But it appears from good 


authorities, that there is really ho mountain at all in that 


place, at leaſt none near ſo high as Ararat muſt needs have 


been, but only a ſmall hill, or eminence . This fancy there- 
fore ſeems to have taken its riſe from Apamea, another city 


near Celænæ being ſur-named Cibotos, or the ark ; not, as 
Bechart obſerves d, from any tradition of Noah's ark, but 
from its ſituation, being ſhut up like an ark, or cheſt, by 
three rivers which encompaſſed it; as the port of Alexandria 
in Egypt was called Cibotos from the bay ſurrounding it: be- 


ſides, Cibotos was a new name which does not ſeem to have 


been known in thoſe parts till given to Apamea, built by Se- 
leucus, or Antiochus Soter ; and Celænæ had a prior right to 
it, if there had been any ſuch tradition; ſo that what is farther 
alledged of the Apameans coining medals having on the reverſe 


| the impreffion of an ark, as may be ſeen on three ſeverally 


= Genef. vii. 2 * XR NB HO, Livivs, I. 38. b SrRAB0, 
J. 12. Max. TyRIvs, Serm. 38. <STRaBo ubi ſupra. Proll EM. 
lib. 5. cap. 3. STEPHAN. in eogwesg. 4 Thaleg. lib, 1 cap. 3. 
*5TRABO ubi ſupra, Livius ubi ſup. _ 6 


ſtruck 
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ſtruck in honour of Adrian t, Septimius Severus, and Philip 
the Arabian *, is of no weight. 2 

Ben GoR1oN ſeems to extend the name of Ararat to 
Caucaſus h but by the mountains of Ararat have been gene- 
rally underſtood, both by antient and modern authors, thoſe 
of Armenia. Ararat is by the Septuagint ', and in the Vul- 
gat x, rendered Armenia (X); and there is actually a pro- 
vince of that country named Ararat i, or Airarat, from a 
plain therein ſo called in memory of Arai the eighth king of 
that nation, who was ſlain in battle there w; Arayi arat ® ſig- 
nifying the ſlain of Arai. But though authors have generally 
agreed in placing Ararat in Armenia, yet they differ as to the 
particular ſituation of the mountain where the ark reſted, 
there being two opinions concerning it, each of which is 

ſupported by a tradition. 1 


THe firſt opinion is, that it was one of the mountains Firſt tra- 
which divide Armenia on the ſouth from Meſopotamia and dition a- 
that part of ¶ Hria inhabited by the Curds, from whom thoſe 5out mount 
mountains took the name of Curdu, or Cardu, by the Greeks Ararat. 


turned into Gordyer, and other names (Y). It is called by 
the Arabs al Judi o, (if it be not a miſtake for Gord: ?, or 
a corruption of Cordi, or Jordi (Z), as it ought to be writ- 


_  £ Carmer Dic. de la Bible, Art. Apamee. 8 Vid. Fal- 
CONER1T diflert. de num. Apam. apud Kircher. Arca Noz. 1. 2. 
E. 6. n Lib. 6. cap. 95. Ifa. xxxvii. 38. k Genel. viii. 4. 
2 Kings xix. 37. V. La Notice des Egliſes qui dependent du 
Patr. d'Armenie publice par le P. Sion a la fin de fon Hiſtoire cri- 
tique de la Creance & des Coutumes des Nations du Levant, & 
SCHROEDER. diſſert. de rebus Armeniciss = Moszs Cno- 
RENENSIs, Compend. Geogr. univerſal. p. 46, 32. 


Ur Wp win Eur YR. Annal. p. 41. D'Hx R. 


ELO r Bibl. Orient. Art. Gioudi. F Boch arr. Phaleg. lib. 1. 
cap. 3. 1 = | ; £ 


(J) The Samaritan verſion tranſtates it Serendib, which is the 
name the eaſtern writers give to the iſland Cey/on. See before p. 117. 
(Y) The Greek and Latin writers name them Carduchi, Cardiei, 
 Cordyei, Corduenti, Gordi, Cordei, Curdi, &c. the orientals call them 
| alſo Carden, Cordyn, Curud, &c. Bochart (8) ſuppoſes they are the 
ſame which are called by miſtake in Fo/ephus Cron (9). - 
=, JD Jordi may be changed into, :>x> Judi by an eaſy 
miſtake of the Ra for the Faw ; but it is odd ſuch an error ſhould 
be ſo univerſal. | HE 0 


(8) Phaleg. lib. 1. cap. 3. 5 (g) Artig. lib. 20. cap, 2. 
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the town hereafter hamed, at the foot of it. 

Tx tradition which affirms the ark to have reſted on theſe 
mountains muſt have been very antient, fince it is. the tra- 
dition of the Chaldeans themſelves : the Chaldee paraphraſts 
conſent to this opinion *, which obtained very much former- 
ly, but when we come to enquire into the particular part of 
theſe mountains, whereon the ark reſted, authors ſeem to - 

place it out of Armenia; Epiphanius in the country of the 
Cordyzans u, or between the Armenians and Cordyæans on 
the mountain Lubar w: theeaſtern authors, as well Chriſtians 
as Mohammedans, on mount Thamanin, or Al Fud: *, which 
overlooks the country of Diyar Rabiah ] in Meſopotamia, 
near the cities of Mauſol, Forda (A), and Fazirat ebn O- 
mar (B) *, which laſt one affirms to be but four miles from 

the place of the ark *. 
 Remainders Io confirm this tradition, we are told, that the remain- 
of the ark ders of the ark were to be ſeen upon theſe mountains: Bero- 


27 be ſeen ”= and Abydenus both declare, there was rluch a report in their 
r a long 


—_ the 4 Gol ius in Not. ad Alfragan, p 287. * Geoge: Nubienſ. p. 


202. ' BexosUs apud Joſephum Antiq. lib. 1. cap» 4. 
t OxxELos & JoNATHAN in Genel. viii. 4. Erirnan. 
Hzreſ. 18. w Idem, ibid. lib. 1. 54. x Geogr. Nu- 
biens. p. 202. EBZN SHounan, MS. J EN Awin, I. 1. 
c. 1. *EuTycn. Annal. p. 41. Vid. etiam D'HZ XB ELO, 
Bibl. Orient. p. 404. Art. Gioudi & p. 676. BENIAu²dl x 
TupELENs. 1. p- 61. e 


mountains. 


(A) If this name were not uſually written Forda by the Arabian 

— authors, we ſhould judge it ought to * Korda, from the name of 
the mountain D' Herbelat mentions. a town called Corda at the 

foot of A Judi (10). 

) Tazirat abn, or bani, ebe dyn an-Shnd of the Ti- 

gris, ſo named from the Khalifah Omar ebn Abd'alaziz, of the 

family of Ommizah, who, if you will believe Benjamin the Jew 

(11) (tho! he by miſtake calls him Omar abr al Khettab), removed 

the remains of the ark into that city, and built a Mobammedan 

temple therewith. The Syrians call it Gozarta, or the and; but 

we muſt not confound it, as Aſemani does (12), with the Gezerta 

oi Maſius, called by ſome the iſle of Eden, which is no more than 

twelve miles above Mauſal; whereas Jexirat ebn Omar is ninety 


miles above that city (13), in one of the roads from Aleppo to 
 Tawis(14). 


(10) Bibl. Orient. Art. Gioudi. (11) Itiner. p. 61. (12) Bibl. 


| Nubiers. p. 202. (14) Tavernier, Voyage 4 Perſe, liv. 32 
ame 


ten by the Arabs à z) and alſo Thamanin , probably frm 


Orient. Tom II. diert. de Monophys. & Tom I. p. 540. pug Y 
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time b; the firſt obſerves farther, that ſeveral of the inhabi- 
tants thereabouts ſcraped the pitch off the planks as a rarity, 
and carried it about them foran amulet : and the latter ſays, 
they uſed the wood of the veſlel againſt many diſeaſes with 
wonderful ſucceſs. The relics of the ark were to be ſeen al- 
ſo in the time of Epiphanius, if we may believe him <; and 
we are told, the emperor Heraclius went from the town of 
Themanit up the mountain A Jadi, and ſaw the place of the 
ark d. This town of Themanin is, or was, fituate at the 
foot of the mountain Al Fdii ©; the name ſignifies e:ghty 
(and not eight, as Bochart, Calmet, and others would have 
it) in memory of the eighty perſons, who, according to a 
 Mohammedan tradition, were ſaved in the 5 f ; though the 
chriſtian writers among the Arabs, who ſay this city was 
built by Noah and his ſons near Forda, not approving that 
tradition, ſuppoſe it called ſo becauſe they were eight ©. 

THERE was formerly a famous monaſtery, called the no- Monaftery 
naſtery of the ark, upon the Cardu mountains, where the 9f the ark 
Neſtorians uſed to celebrate a feaſt-day on the ſpot where they JP 
ſuppoſed the ark reſted ; but in the year of CHRIST 776, that here. 
monaſtery was deſtroyed by lightning, with the church, and 
a numerous congregation in it h. Since which time probab- 
ly the credit of this tradition hath declined, and given * to 
another which at preſent obtains. 

THe ſecond opinion therefore places mount Ararat to- 1 
wards the middle of Armenia, near the river Araxes, or Aras, dition a- 
above 280 miles diſtant from Al Judi to the north-eaſt. bout mount 

JzroM ſeems to be the firſt who hath given an account of Ararat. 
dis tradition: Ararat, ſays that father; is a champion coun- 
try, incredibly fertile, through which the Araxes flows, at 
the foot of mount Tadres, which extends ſo far. Wherefore 
by the mountains of Ararat, whereon the ark refted, are not 
to be underſtood the mountains of Armenia in general, but 
the higheſt mountains of Taurus, which overlook the plains 
of Ararat. Theſe probably are the plains mentioned before 

Which gave name to the country. An author of the middle 
age obſerves, that near the city of Naxuan [ Nath-chuvdn] are 
the mountains on which the ark reſted, having the Araxes 


| bBenosvs apud Joſephum Antiq. I. 1. c. 4 Arne l 

Euſeb. Chron. Græc. & præp. * Loe He. 
d REAN Awip Hiſt. Arabum. I. 1. c. 1. DHEABEIor, ubi ſup. 
Vid. AcaTHIam, |. 4. p. 135. f D'HersBtLoT, p 677. 
Vid. EurTycn. & EN Auip ubi ſupr. h Vid. Chronic. 
Diox vs 11 Patriarch. Jacobitar. apud Aſſeman. Bibl. Orient. Tom. 
II. p. 113. Hin Yu. in Eſai. 37. 


running 
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running at the foot of them * ; and ſince that time all the 
travellers into thoſe parts ſpeak of no other mountain of 
Ararat. 

Tus tradition would appear of equal antiquity with the 
former, could we be certain this was the high mountain 
Baris (C), in the province of Minyas (D) in Armenia, to 
which, according to a tradition reported by Nicholas of Da- 


maſeus 1, many people in the time of a deluge fled for ſanc- 


tuary ; and upon the top of which a certain man ftruck with 
his veſſel. As it is no new thing to find the fame relicks in 
two different places at once, the ſame author alſo aſſures us, 
that ſeveral pieces of the timber of that veſſel were to be ſeen 
on the mountain Baris, a long time after it had landed there n: 
but this circumſtance may be urged as an objection againſt 
Baris being the ſame with the laſt mentioned mountain, which 
is ſaid to be inacceſſible. rer, at the foot of it they alſo 


* Ru BRUνο“s de Ton, c. 85 ! Apud Josz yn. Antiq. 
I. 1. e. 4. m Ibid, | MENS” 


(O) Bochart (15) ſuppoſes Baris, in the Armenian tongue, to be | 
the ſame with «ToCaTrpor, the deſcent, or going forth, as we are 
told that nation called the place where Noah” came down from the 


ark (16); and has found an Arabict word of that ſignification ſome- 


thing like it ; but we doubt much, whether he could find an Arme- 


#:@n one: f wfte bardfr, ſigniſies high in that tongue, and might 
be given to this mountain on account of its height ; but this is only 
conjecture. Others tell us Baris, in the Egyptian language, ſignifies 
a ſort of a ſhip(17), and therefore think, the name has ſome refe - 


| rence to the ark; and that the ſame may be alluded to in the names 


of the temple of Baris, and the mountains mbar, and Nibar, in 


that neighbourhood (18) (though their ſituation be very uncertain) 


as well as the Lubar of Epiphanius (19) 

(D/ Some will have Minyas to be _.. "9M Milyas (20) ; but 
firſt ſeems to be the true reading, ſince we find Minni joined wi 
Ararat in ſcripture (21). Sir Jſaac Newton makes one name of 
Ararat Minni (22) ; and perhaps Armenia is only a contraction, or 
compound of Har and Mimi, which ſignifies the mountain, or 
mountainous country of Minni; though the Armenians themſelves 


_ derive the name from Aram, one of their kings (23) 


(15) Phileg. I. 1. c. 3. (16) Joſeph. Autig. I. I. c. 4. Euſeb. 
de locis Hebr. ex interpr. Hieron. (17) Herodot. Euterp. Heſych. 
(18; Strabo, J. 11. p. 799. 803. (19) Fid. Fuller. Miſcell. Saer. 
2. . 4. 20) Voſſius, apud Berkel. in Steph. voce Mixuas. 
621) Jerem. li. 2 (22) Chronol. p. 323. (3) Moſes 
Choren. Hifi. 4m. p. 49. | 


me 
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ſhew a town called Cemain, which comes pretty near to She- | 
monah o, ſignifying eight, the number of perſons who came * 
out of the ark, and, as the Armenians ſay, built it 9. || 

AN objection indeed has been ſtarted by a late traveller, Obje&ions | 
which tends to oyerthrow both traditions : he ſays, he does to if. 1 
not ſee where the doye could find an olive- branch, if the ark 
be ſuppoſed to have reſted on any of the mountains of Arme- 
nia, for the olive is not found thereabouts ? ;nor (we are told) 
in any part of Afia beyond Aleppo, except one ſingle place near es 19 

0 Caſbin 4 in Perſia, However, it ſeems to have been other- | | 

wiſe antiently, for the ſcripture mentions Aria as a land of 
oil-olive © ; and we are told, that the oliye grew in Gogarene, 
a province of Armenia'. Another has obſerved, that this 
mountain 1s ſo pointed at the top, that he could not eafily 
conceive how the waters of the deluge could withdraw quick 
enough, juſt when the ark was over it, ſo as to leaye it on fo 
narrow a ſpace *. 

Bor the Armenians are not to be 3 by any argu- Calla 
ments, that this is not the very mountain on which the ark Masis by 
reſted ; they call it Masis u: and derive the name from Ama- the Arme- 
fa (E) the third ſucceſſor of Haikh w, the founder of their nians. 


nation 


b 1 oo — — 
= 


Hv o Vid. Run RU Us ubi ſupr. ? Tarr 
Voyages, lett. 7. ITAVERNXIER Voyage de Tunquin. p. 181. 
2 Kings xviii. 32. ST RAB, I. 11. p. 800. *PouLLeT, Nouv. 
relat. du Levant, part. 1. c. 10. p. 132. Ru BRU Toun- 
'NEFORT, ubi ſupr. Gor. Not. * 8 * Mons 
CHOREN. p. 47. 


(E) This etymology overthrows Chardin's Armenias derivation 
from Mas, or Meſech, the ſon of Japbet, whom he ſays that nation 
conſider as their founder; and his Perſian derivation from Aziz, 
an Arabic word ſignifying dear, or beloved (24) ; which laſt, how- 
ever, might have been an epithet of this mountain, ſince a travel- 
ler calls it Iſe Mafes, (25), which perhaps he miſtook for Aziz 
Mas. Other travellers write it Melfi. Saur (26), and Maſeſuſar 
(27), and ſay, it ſignifies. the mountain of the art; but this is alſo 
a miſtake ; for though the Armenians call a mountain Sar, yet Ma- 
i does not ſignify an ark. They ſhould have written Masis Sar, 
which fignifies no more than mount Matis: but faults of this kind 
in travellers are numberleſs, they being ſeldom acquainted with 

the language of the countries they viſit, 


(24) Chardin, Yoyage en Perſe, Tom. I. þ. 157. Lucas, Veyage 
1. Tom. 2. chap. 2. (25) Newberry in Purchas, part 2. 1417. 
(26) Cartwright, ubi ſup. Tavernier Yoyages, liv. 1. cap. 4- 
42 7) Gemelli Y Yager, tom. 2. liv. 1. hay. * 


From 
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nation, The Turks name it Agri dagh, that is, the heavy, 
or great mountain *, and Parmak daghi, or the mountain of 
the finger, in alluſion to its appearance (F) !: it ſtands about 
twelve leagues to the eaſt [or rather ſouth-eaſt] of Er:van 
and of Ejmiadzin, or the three churches, (from which laſt it is 
two ſhort days journey) four leagues from the Aras b, and ten 


to the north-weſt of Nacthebuvàn (G). Here we muſt ob- 


ſerve a miſtake of the modern as well as antient geographers, 
who have placed this mountain ſeveral degrees more to the 
weſt than it ought to be. This error of theirs hath miſled 
many hiſtorians, and made them look for Ararat ſomewhere 
elſe, ſince they could not reconcile the ſituation, which the 
maps give it, with ſcripture. Sir Walter Raleigh ſet the 
example to our Engliſh hiſtorians, and reſts the ark not upon 
the mountains of Armenia, but ſome of thoſe between Perſia, 


Tartary, and India; he takes the mountains of Ararat in a 
more extended ſenſe, than either the antient traditions, or 


ſcripture will allow; and to ſerve his turn, ſuppoſes the moun- 
tains of Caucaſus, towards Bactria and Scythia, to be part of 
a branch of Taurus, which in its way through Af croſſed 
Armenia d, but for this there doeg not appear the leaſt auth o- 


rity from the obſervations of travellers in thoſe countries. 


* CarTwRIGHT's Travels, p. 33. Cxanpin. Voy. en Perſe, 
Tom. I. p. 157. TouRnerForr, ubi fupr. J D'HZz ABEL. 


Bibl. Orient. p. 44. CHanpin, ubi ſupr. b Touxxx- 


FORT, ubi ſupr. < Idem, ibid. RALZICEH Hiſt. of the 
world, book 1. ch. 7. F 10, 15 6-48 


From Mas? doubtleſs the antients made their Mons Maffus, the 


ſituation of which they have delivered with as much uncertainty as 
the moderns (28). 


(F) Perhaps our author miſtook this for another mountain ſo called 


by the Tarks, which ftands near the Caſpian ſea, between Nija/abad 


and Shama ibi, and ſeems to deſerve the name better (29). 

(G) It is faid, the memorial of the ark's reſting here is preſerved 
in the name of this city, Nat ſignifying in Armenian a foip, and Si- 
van, reſted (30); but this ſeems to be an etymology no better 
grounded than thoſe aboyementioned ; the Perun, ſaying it was 


named Nalteſb jeb4n, from the great numbers of painters ſettled 
there; for the Perfians call one of that profeſſion (by an Arabic 
word) lx: Natkifs ; and in Armenian alſo T 


n r 
Natſherir, is a painter ; and vf. nalſbel to . 


(28) Vid. Cellarii Geogr. Autiq. Val. II. lib. 3. cap. 11. b. 232. 
(29) Vid. Olearius's Travels, I. 1. c. 5. (30) Tavernier + ſupra. 
3 | However 
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However his opinion hath been followed by ſome of our lateſt 


writers e, not conſidering, perhaps, that Sir Valter took his 


notion from Goropius Becanus, one of the moſt fanciful au- 


thors that ever wrote; and that this laſt was led into it by the 
before- mentioned miſtake of the geographers (H). 
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MovnT Masis is encompaſſed by ſeveral petty hills, on Deſcripti- 
the tops of which arc found many ruins, thought to have been 9 of mount 


the buildings of the firſt men, who feared for a time to de- 
loaf, in the midſt of one of the greateſt plains that is to be 


| ſeen®, detached as it were from the other mountains of Ar- 


menia, which make a long chain *: it conſiſts of two hills; 
the lefler is the more ſharp and pointed * ; the higher, which 
is that of the ark, lies north-weſt of it!, and raiſes its head far 
above the neighbouring mountains u: it ſeems ſo high and 
big, that when the air is clear it does not appear to be above 

two leagues from Er:ivan * (whence one writer, deceived by 
the ſight, computes the diſtance but at one league o), and may 
be ſeen four or five days journey off ?. Yet travellers agree, 
that the height of it is not extraordinary 1; one thinks, he 
hath paſſed a part of Caucaſus which was higher; and ano- 


ther ſays, it is not above twice as high as mount Valerian, near 


Paris : they therefore impute its being viſible ſo far off to its 
lonely ſituation in a vaſt plain*, and upon the moſt elevated 


part of the country, without any mountains before it to ob- 
ſtruct the view. As for the ſnow, with which according to 


e SyvcxroRD's Connect. Vol. I. p. 98, 103. &f Carrt- 
' WRIGHT, or the Preachers Travels, p. 30, 31. s Tournx- 
' FORT, ubi ſup. Þ TAV ERNIE R, ubi ſup. 'PovuLLEr, p. 

131. RuBrvUQU1s, ubi ſup. k ToyrnerorT, ubiſup. 'Nzw- 


BERRY in Purchas, part. 2. p. 1417. m TAVEAVIER, POUL- 


LET, ubi ſup. CaRTWRICRT, p. 32. a CHARDIN, ubi 


ſup. o Pov LL ET. ubi ſup. ? Idem. p. 130. Tave:nir, 


ubi ſup. 4RuBnrvqQyts, NewBeRey, & PouLLET, ubi ſup. 
T CHARDIN, ubi ſupr. f PouLLeT, ubi ſup. © Tournerorrt. 
ubi ſup. » Pour r, ubi ſup. 


(H) This author among other out of the way conceits, holds the 
mountain Parapaniſus, or Paropamiſus (a branch of Taurut, not of 
Caucaſus) to be Ararat. He imagines, that the place firſt inhabited 
after the flood was Margiana, a province of Perſia, from whence 
thoſe colonies came with Nimrod, which built Babel: his reaſon 
for this opinion is, becauſe they wwent from the Eaſt (31) to the plain 


of Shinaar ; whereas Armenia (iays he) bears ſomewhat weſtward 
from thence (32). 


(31) Gengſ. xi. 2, (32) Goropius Becanus Indo-Scythia, 5. 475; 


Masis. 
ſcend into the plainsf : it ſtands by itſelf in form of a ſugar- 2 
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all accounts, it is perpetually covered from the middle upwards 
(as it is often with clouds during two or three months of the 
year *) we are told that is no rule to judge of the height by, ſince 
the loweſt mountains in thoſe countries, paſſed with the ſame 
eaſe as the plains, are covered with ſnow , which even in the 
hotteſt ſummer lies on the leaſt hills in Armenia *, as it does on 
thoſe ſmall ones ſurrounding Ararat a. 

Tu Armenian monks tell a thouſand idle ſtories concern- 
ing the ark, the whole b, or a part of which, they pretend, 
is ſtill to be ſeen on the top of the mountains e, ſomething al- 
ways appearing there black, which they imagine to be the 
ark d; though at the ſame time they affirm none ever was, 


nor can get there®; thoſe who have attempted to aſcend the 


hill out of zeal, or otherwiſe, having been puniſhed, or at 
leaſt brought back again by angels at night to the place they 
ſet out from in the day, to prevent their approaching that 


veſſel f, as happened, they ſay, to a monk of Ejmiadzin, af- 


| terwards biſhop of Niſibin, called James; though Gop at 


length ſo far complied with his deſires, as to ſend an angel to 


him with a piece of the ark, who bid him, at the ſame time, 


not fatigue himſelf in vainly endeavouring to aſcend the 
mountain, for that GoD had prohibited the acceſs to the top 
of it 3, and would not ſuffer men to pull in pieces a veſſel 
which had ſaved ſo many creatures Þ: but if they are aſked, 


whether they have any relicks of the ark, they gravely anſwer, 


that it ſtill lies buried in the vaſt heaps of ſnow i ; which in- 
deed is the charm that hinders the aſcent*, as one Armenian 


author confeſſes l, and is ſufficient to defend the ark without 


the help of an angel. Yet a certain miſſionary conceits, that 


the earthly paradiſe ſtill remains in ſome agreeable plain of 
this mountain, which God preſerves from heat and cold, 


and where the prophets Enoch and Elias enjoy a thouſand ſorts 


of delights, and are to eat of the tree of life till the end of the 
world ew. Indeed the plain under the mount might be allow- 


W 'TAvexNIER, CHARDIN, TouRNntrForRT, &c. ubi ſupr. 
* TAVERNIER, ubi ſupr. ! PoULLET, ubi ſupra. 2 TouR- 


'NEFORT, ubiſupr. * CARTwWwAICHT, ubi ſupr. bPouLLEerT, 


 CHarDin, ubiſupr. <CarTwRIGHT, ubi ſupr. 4 HAITHO 


de Tartaris, lib. 1.cap. 9. *Rusrxuq. Nzwetrey, Cakr- 
WRIGHT, CHARDIN, &c. ubi ſup. f CASTWRIGHT, p. 34. 
PouLLET & CHARDIN, ubi ſup. 5 RuBzuqQUILs, CHAR- 


DIN, and TouxNETORT, ubi ſupr. P. PHitiees Voy. 1. Tom: 


H. e. 2. n TouRNEFORT, ubi ſupra. Ibid. k Vid. 
CHarpin, TourntForT, PouLlLET, LuCas, &c. ubi ſup. 
i HaiTHo de Tartaris, lib. 1. cap. 9. w P. PHILLIPPE, ubi 
ſup. 5 „ 8 
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ed its claim to the terreſtrial paradiſe, was it to be decided by 
the beauty and delightfulneſs of the ſituation. 

Wr1THouUT doubt the Armenian prieſts would be glad to 
produce better credentials in behalf of their tradition; accord- 
ingly, they ſometimes tell travellers the ſaid monk had been 
at the top of Ararat". The Armenian patriarch informed 
2 that Gop had favoured one ſaint with the ſight of 

the ark itſelfo. And Rubruquis was aſſured by a biſhop, that 
the before-mentioned piece of the ark [brought to James] was 
in their church ?; and the Copts ſhew part of a beam of that 
veſſel in theirs at old Cairo in Egypt 1. What credit ought 
to be given to theſe venerable teſtimonies, will beit appear 
from the account Tournefort has left us of his attempt to climb 
this mountain (I), in which having ſpent a whole day with 

| infinite 


. Newnetny, ubi ſup. o TovrneroRT, ubi ſup. 
r Rus RUduv rs, ubi ſup. 4 DR Bxurn Voyage au Levant, 
Vol. I. c. 35. p. 190. | 


(I) „We began, ſays that author (53), to aſcend mount Ararat 
« about two o clock in the afternoon, but not without difficulty. 
„We were forced to climb up in looſe ſand, where we ſaw no- 
* thing but ſome Juniper and goats-thorn. This mountain is one 
of the moſt ſad and diſagreeable fights upon earth; there are 
neither trees, nor ſhrubs upon it, nor any convents of religious. 
«© Struys would have done us a favour, if he had told us where the 
% Anchorites he mentions reſided; for the people of the country do 
% not remember to have heard, there ever were in this mountain 
«© either Armenian Monks, or Carmelites ; all the monaſteries are in 
the plain. I do not believe the place is inhabitable in any other 
«© part, becauſe the whole ſoil of Ararat is looſe, or covered with 
% ſnow ; it ſeems too as if this mountain waſted continually. From 
« the top of a great abyſs, oppoſite to the village [of Aturlu in 
« the road from Erivan] from whence we came, there conti- 
« nually fall down rocks of a blackiſh hard ſtone, which make a 
<< terrible noiſe. There are no living animals but at the bottom, 
% and towards the middle of the mountain: they who occupy the 
« firſt region, are poor ſhepherds and ſcabby flocks, among which 
“ one finds ſome partridges : the ſecond region is poſſeſſed by 
« crows and tygers, which paſſed by us not without giving fear. 

All the reſt of the mountain, that is, the half of if, has been 
„ covered with ſnow ever ſince the ark reſted there, and theſe 
„ ſnows are covered half the year with very thick clouds. That 
% which is yet more inconvenient and troubleſome in this mountain 


is, that the ſnow which is melted, runs into the abyſs by a vaſt 


(33) II loco ſuperius citat. | 
3 ſuper 8 


r 
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infinite fatigue, he was obliged, by the ſnow and intenſe cold, 


« number of ſources, which one cannot come at, and which are a: 
« foul as the waters of a land-flood in the greateſt ſtorm. All 
« theſe ſources form the ſtream which runs by Aturlu, and which 
« never becomes clear: They drink mud there all the year; but 


* we found it more delicious than the beſt wine: it is always cold 


« as ice, and has no muddy taſte. Notwithſtanding the amaze 

4 ment this frightful ſolitude caſt us into, we endeavoured to find 
the pretended monaſtery, and enquired, whether there were any 
religious ſhut up in caverns. The notion they have in the 


« country that the ark reſted here, and the veneration all the 4» 
1 menians have for this mountain (for they kiſs the earth ſo ſoon 


« as they ſee it, and repeat certain prayers, after having made the 
28 fign of the croſs) have made many imagine it muſt be filled with 
« religious; and Struys is not the only perſon who has told the 
« public ſo. However they aſſured us, there was only one for- 
% faken convent at the foot of the gulph ; that there was no foun- 
<« tain throughout the whole mount, only the ftream of the abyſs, 
< which we could not come at to drink, but near that convent ; and 
«© that we could not go in a whole day to the ſnow, and down a- 


gain to the bottom of the abyſs ; that the ſhepherds aften loſt 


« their way, and we might judge what a miſerable place it was, 
from the neceſſity they were under to dig the earth from time to 
« time, to find a ſpring of water for themſelves and their flocks ; 
« and that it would be to no purpole to aſcend higher in ſearch of 
« plants, becauſe we ſhould only find rocks hanging over our heads, 
« and heaped one upon another. 

« After this we began to travel towards the firſt range of rocks, 


with one bottle of water: but notwithſtanding we had made 


«« pitchers of our bellies, in two hours time they were quite dried 
« up; and water ſhook in a bottle is a very ditagreeable fort of 


« drink : our only hope therefore was to come at the ſnow, and 


<« eat ſome of it to quench our thirſt. It muſt be acknowledged, 


„ that the fight is very much deceived, when we ſtand at the Co 


„ tom and gueſs at the height of a mountain, and RN when 


it muſt be aſcended through ſand as troubleſome as the fyrtes of 
Africa. It is impoflible to take one firm ſtep upon the ſand of 
mount Ararat; in many places, inſtead of aſcending, we were 

| © obliged to go back again down to the middle of the mountain; 


% and in order to continue our courſe, to wind ſometimes to the 
« right, and ſometimes to the left. When we met with any 


* Mouſe-ear which was too ſhort to brouze, it made our boots 


as ſmooth as glaſs, and ſo ſuippery, we were forced to ſtand 
« ſtill. 


« To avoid the ſand, which fatigued us intolerably, we took 
our way to „ on another. We paſs 
; 
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. 


under them as through caverns, wherein we are ſheltered from 


« all the injuries of the weather, except the cold, which we felt 
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there very ſenſibly, and ſerved a little to allay our thirſt. We 


were obliged to leave this place quickly, leſt we ſhould get a 
pleuriſy ; and came into a very troubleſome way, full of ſtones, 
and were forced to leap from one ſtone to another. We came 
about noon to a place more pleaſing, for it ſeemed as if we were 


ready to take hold of the ſnow with our teeth. But our joy laſt. 


ed not long ; for what we had taken for ſnow was only a chalk 
rock, which hid from our fight a tract of land about two hours 
journey diſtant from the ſnow, and which ſeemed to us to have 
a new kind of pavement, not of little flints, but ſmall pieces of 
ſtone broken off by the froſt, and whoſe edges cut like flints. 
We kept in very good order; we aſſured our guides, that we 
would go no farther than a heap of ſnow, which appeared 
ſcarce bigger than a cake; but when we came to it, we found 
the heap was above thirty paces in diameter. We every one of 
us eat more or leſs, as we had a mind; and by agreement re- 
ſolved to advance no farther. This ſnow was above four foot 
thick; and being frozen hard, we took a great piece to fill our 
bottle. It cannot be imagined, how much the eating of ſnow 


revives and fortifies : we deſcended therefore from the ſnow with 
a wonderful vigour, which was not of long duration; for we 


came to ſands which lay behind the abyſs, and were full as 
troubleſome as the former. When we endeavoured to ſlide 
along, half our bodies were buried; befides, we could not keep 


the direct way, but were obliged to go to the left to come to 
the edge of the abyſs, of which we had a mind to take a 


nearer view. And indeed it is a moſt frightful fight ; to look 


on the horrible precipices ever ſo little, will make the head 


turn round. The noiſe made by a vaſt number of crows, who 


are continually flying from one fide to the other, has ſomething 


in it very frightful. To form an idea of this place, you muſt 
imagine one of the higheſt mountains in the world opening it's 


boſom, only to ſhew the moſt horrid ſpectacle that can be thought 


of. All the precipices are perpendicular, and the extremities 
are rough and blackiſh, as if a ſmoak came out of the ſides and 
ſmutted them. About fix o'clock in the afternoon we found our- 
ſelves quite tired out and ſpent. However, at length obſerving 


a place covered with Mouſe-ear, whoſe declivity ſeemed to fa- 
vour our deſcent, that is to ſay, the way Noah took to the bot- 

„ tom of the mountain; we ran thither in haſte, and then fat down 
e to reſt ourſelves, and found there more plants than we had all the 


journey beſides : and what pleaſed us mighty well was, that our 
guides ſhewed from thence, but at a great diſtance, the mona- 
ſtery whither we were to go to quench our thirſt, We laid our- 
ſelves on our backs, and flid down for an hour together upon this 
green plat, and ſo paſſed on very agreeably, and much faſter 
than we could have gong on our legs, The night and our thirſt 
You. 1. TR were 
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to return without accompliſhing his deſign, though it was 
then in the middle of ſummer (T). 

THE ſituation of Ararat, whether it be Mount Masis, or 


the mountain of Cardu, is very convenient for the journey of 


the ſons of Noah from thence to Shinaar, the diſtance not 
being very great, and the deſcent eaſy, eſpecially from the 
latter, into the plains of Meſopotamia, of which Shinaar is a 
part. We diſcover plainly, through the Maſaic hiſtory, a 
neighbourhood between the land of Eden, where man was 
created, that of Ararat, where the remains of mankind 
were ſaved, and that of Shinaar, where they fixed the centre 


of their plantations. And certainly it was more natural it ſhould _ 


be ſo, than to ſeparate thoſe ſcenes at ſuch a diſtance from 
each other, as ſome have done. 


« were a kind of ſpurs to us, and cauſed us to make the greater 
«© ſpeed. We continued therefore to ſlide in this manner as long 
« as the way would ſuffer us, and when we met with ſmall flint 


* ſtones which hurt our ſhoulders, we turned and ſlid on our bel- 


« lies, or went backwards on all four. Thus by degrees we 
gained the monaſtery, but ſo diſordered and fatigued by our 
« manner of travelling, that we were not able to move hand or 
« foot. To our great misfortune alſo we found there neither 
« wine nor water, ſo were forced to ſend to the river, the deſcent 
« to which was near a quarter of a league down-right, and the 
« way very rugged.” 3 N 
() Vet, if you will believe a certain Dutch traveller (34), theſe 
difficulties may be ſurmounted ; for he aſſures us, he went five days 


journey up mount Ararat to ſee a Romiſb hermit ; that he paſſed 
through three regions of clouds, the firſt dark and thick, the next 


cold and full of ſnow, and the third colder ſtill: that he advanced 
five miles every day; and when he came to the place where the 
hermit had his cell, he breathed a very ſerene and temperate air: - 
that the hermit told him, he had perceived neither wind nor rain all 
the twenty five years he hal dwelt there, and that on the top of 
the mountain there ſtill reigned a greater tranquillity, whereby the 
ark was preſerved uncorrupted. He farther pretends, that the 
hermit gave him a croſs made out of the wood of the ark, toge- 


ther with a certificate, a formal copy of which the author has given 
in his ſham relation. b 


(34) Struys's 4 oyages, chap. 17. 
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"CHAP. Il 


The General Hiſtory from the DzLuGs to 
the Birth of ABRAHAU. 


SECT. I. 


The Chronology from the Deluge to the Departure of Ab- 
raham from Haran ſlated. 


ceed to the poſtdiluvian hiſtory, we ſhall ſettle the 
chronology of this firſt period of it, which, as well 
as that of the , can be adjuſted only from the re- 
cords of Moſes. | 
TH1s is one. of the ao difficult periods to ſettle in all 
chronology, not only, becauſe we have no aſſiſtance therein 
from profane hiſtory, butalſo on account of the great diverlity 
between the Seen copies of the Moſaical writings. It is a 
great misfortune, that there ſhould be any uncertainty with 
regard to the times next after the flood. For the planting of 
the world, the forming of ſocieties and governments, the riſe 
of arts and ſciences, and the beginning of ſtates and monar- 
chies, falling within theſe limits, nothing could have been 
more ſerviceable to hiſtory than a fixed and uniform chrono- 
logy of theſe early ages: whereas authors, being divided in 
their judgments about the authenticneſs of the ſeveral copies, 
have every one choſen to follow that which agreed beſt with 
his own notions, or hypotheſis; whereby they have to per- 
plexed and confounded all tranſactions, both ſacred and pro- 
fane, which fall within this period, that the hiſtory thercof 
can be compared to nothing but the original chaos. 
How EVER, it is no ſmall ſatisfaction, that the great dif- 
ferences between the ſeveral copies end here; and that being 
once got below the birth of Abraham, we enter upon a more 
ecrtain ſeries of time, about which chronologers are more ge- 
. . nerally 


P wo te T to our intended method, before we pro- 
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nerally agreed; the variety of the ſeveral copies making a dif- 
ference of but a few years, not ſeveral ages, as we find the 
difference ariſes to in this period : for the better exhibiting of 
which we have inſerted the following tables, adjuſted in the 


ſame form with thoſe we have given of the antediluvian pa- 

A T aBLt of the Years of the poſtdiluvian Patriarchs, to 
1 the birth of Abraham. 
Their Ages at their Sons Birth, | Years theyy Length of 
| lived after their Lives. 
their Sons 
5 Birte. 

| Heb Jof. Sam. Sept. Heb. Sam. Sept.] Heb. Sam. Sept. 
N 2 2 2 2 (500 500 500060 boo 600 
Arphaxad — 35 135 135 135 [403 303 4391438 438 565 
Cainan—— O o © 130] © © 330} © 0 460 
Salah —— 30 130 130 130 [403 303 330[433 433 460 
Eber,——— 34 134 134 134 [430 270 3700464 404 504 
Phaleg, —— 30 130 130 130 [209 109 2091239 239 339 

— —— 32 132 132 132 j207 107 2071239 239 339 

Serug, —— 30 130 130 130 [200 100 2000230 230 330 
Nahor, — — 29 29 79 79 19 69 1291148 148 208 
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A Chronological TAB L E of the Years of the poſtdiluvian Pa- 
triarchs, to the call of Abraham, according to ibe — on 
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A Chronological TABLE of the Years of the poſtdiluvian Patri- 


archs, to the call of Abraham, according to the Computation of 
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A Chronological T a B L ER of the Years of the poſtdiluvian Pa- 
triarchs, to the call of Abraham, according to the Computa- 
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There is no difference in this period between the Hebrew 


and the Samaritan, but what ariſes from the different com- 
putation of the years of the genitures of the patriarchs ; the 
great difficulty, in both copies, conſiſts in Terab's age at the 
birth of Abraham : ſome will have him born in the ſe- 
ventieth year of Terah, which cannot be, unleſs Abraham 
were the eldeſt ſon, as it is evident he was not (for Lot, Ha- 
ran's ſon, was near as old as Abraham) or unleſs Haran was 
born ſome years before his father was ſeventy, which ſeems to 
be not agreeableto the text ; and if Terah was two hundred and 


| five years old at his death, Abraham being then but ſeventy 


five, he muſt be one hundred and thirty when Abraham was 
born (K). The Samaritan copy indeed helps this matter, by 
making Terah's age, at his death, no more than one hun- 
dred and forty five; but then the firſt objection as to Haran's 
ſeniority remains : ſo that in this point the fault ſeems to be 
in the Samaritan (L), for, it muſt be confeſſed, the Hebrew 


number is here moſt fit to be relied on. 


(K) This, we think, has been ſatisfactorily proved by Mr. Bi- 
Hon, in his ſhort view of the chronology of the old Teſtament (35). 
(IL) The gentleman juſt mentioned, ſince the publiſhing his ſaid 


Chronology, has thought fit to change his opinion in this matter 
(36), and produces ſeveral arguments to prove the Samaritan to be 


the true reading, and the Hebrew number a corruption. He relies 


on two paſſages, one of Philo, the other of Fo/ephus. The former 
ſays, that Abraham (born when his father Terah was ſeventy) was 
| ſeventy five years old when he departed from Haran; though Terah 


lived there till his death (37). But Philo here only copies Moſes ; ſo 


that his concluſion, whatever it was, does not decide any thing as 
to the true age of Terah at that time, which muſt have been more 


than ſeventy from the plain ſenſe of the text, when attended to. 
Toſephus's words are, They buried Terah when he died at Haran, af- 


ter he had lived two hundred and five years ; for the life of man was 


already cut ſhort and did become ſhorter till the birth of Moſes (38). 


Now fince he expreſly mentions the age of Terah to have been two 


hundred and five, we cannot ſee any ground to ſuppoſe it a corrup- 
tion for one hundred and forty five, though he elſewhere mentions 
Abraham to be born in the ſeventieth year of his father; for the 
inconſiſtency has been overlooked by many beſides Joſepbus; much 
leſs can we conclude it ſuch from his reaſoning about the length of 


mens lives being ſhortened ; which may be juſt, notwithſtanding 
Terab lived to be older than his father. a 


1 (35) Pag. 31. (36) See his Eſſay towards reſtoring the trus 
text of the old Teftament, p. 27, Sc. (37) Philo de Sommis, 
p. 572. (38) Joſeph, Ant. I. 1.c. 6. 


TER 


cnar. 2. to the Birth of Abraham. 
Tax call of Abraham, where the period ends, is by 8 


reckoned five years ſooner, when he left Ur; but this will 


not agree with ſcripture, as ſhall be ſhewn when we come to 
ſettle the next period. 

THERE are ſome variations between the preſent copies of 
the Septuagint; but as moſt of them relate to the length of 
ſome of the patriarchs lives, a circumſtance not very materi- 


al, and which makes no difference in the computation, we 


ſhall paſs them by, and only obſerve, that ſome copies place 
the birth of Arphaxad twelve years after the flood, which 


will encreaſe the total of this period ten years; and that 


ſome make the age of Nahor, at the birth of Terah, 179 (M). 
Wr have choſen to follow the readings of the e 
manuſcript, according to which the only difference between 
the Septuagint and the Samaritan in this period, is 1 30 years 
given to Cainan, who is added between Arphaxad and Salah. 
but is to be found neither in the Hebrew, nor the Samaritan, 
nor in the chronology of thoſe times, given us from the Septu - 
agint itſelf, by Africanus, and Euſelius * : which circum- 
ſtances we loo upon as ſufficient authority to reject him out 
of the number of the patriarchs, notwithanding his name is 
inſerted in St. Luke b; which may eaſily have happened, by 


its being added from ſome erroneous copies of the Septuagint, 


and firſt, as is moſt probable, put in the margin, though it 
has ſince crept into the text. 


THe difference between the Hebrew reckoning and the 
Samaritan in this period is very conſiderable, being no lefs 
than 650 years, in which the Hebrew is defective, and in all 
probability has been corrupted ; we reſerve for another place 


the examination of the authenticneſs of the various copies of 


the Pentateuch ; at preſent we ſhall make uſe of ſome argu- 


ments drawn from reaſon, to ſhew that the Samaritan i is to 


be preferred to the Hebrew. 
Vid. Euszs. Chron. Græc. p. 9. Lake iii. 36. 


(M) Father Perron, following che preſent copies of Foſephus, 
A the birth of Terab in the 129th year of Nahor, which agrees 
with the Hebrew, and the amended number of Joſephus, with the 
addition only of 100 years ; and thus the total of this period will 
de 1257 (30). But afterwards taking in the 10 years, added as 


above, between the floed, and the birth of A4rphaxad, he in his 


' ſecond computation makes the whole 1267. 


(39) See bis Autig. des temps reteblies, 5. 61. 
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In the firſt place, this period ſeems much too ſhort, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew, for the hiſtorical facts belonging there- 
to. We ſhall ſhew, when we come to ſpeak of the diſperſi- 
on, how inconſiſtent it is in all reſpects with that tranſaction, 
and to what extreams it hath driven thoſe who follow the 
Hebrew chronology, to place the birth of Peleg, when that 
diſperſion happened, at no greater diſtance from the flood than 
101 years; and how improbable it is, that in the ſpace of 
427 years, the world ſhould be in ſuch an improved ſtate, as 
it appears to have been in the time of Abraham ; when cities 
were built, kingdoms erected, and monarchs extended their 
dominion even from Perſia to Canaan But we ſhall confine 
ourſelves at preſent to ſome other obſervations ariſing from the 
conſequences of the Hebrew numbers, which we ſhall give in 
the words of a learned writer e. 

1. Ir is not probable, that the ſeven firſt patriarchs after 
the flood, who lived 300 and 400 years, ſhould beget at 
thirty, or thereabouts, as the preſent Hebrew is; and yet the 
following Patriarchs who did not live half fo long, ſhould not 


beget their firſt-born till double the age: Tirab at ſeventy, 


Abraham at eighty ſeven, Iſaac at ſixty, Jacob at eighty four, 


Levi, Kohath, and Amram at about ſixty each of them; for 


from the birth of Levi to the birth of Moſes the ſon of "Bw 


ram, were about 180 years. | 
2. (N) Ir is not probable that Noah, who lived 600 


_ before the flood, ſhould ſee nine generations ſucceed 


each 


e Dr. W1LLs, in his Appendix to his learned Diſcourſe of the chro- 
We of Joſephus. 


(N) In this paragraph we have accommodated Dr. Wille s rea- 
ſoning to our own table of the Hebrexv chronology, differing ſome- 
what from his, which follows the - ſhorter calculation, making 
4b;:aham born in the ſeventieth year of Terah, and conſequently 
placing his birth ſixty years earlier; that is, in the year of the 


flood 292, whereby there happens ſome variation between our 


caiculations, in comparing the years of the deaths of the patri- 
archs together; and as we have not brought in Jottan with his ſons, 
any more than Peleg, into the firſt diſperſion, we have omitted the 
third reaſon urged by the Doctor againſt the Hebrew numbers. 
However, for the reader's ſatisfaction, we ſhall ſubjoin them both, 
by way of note, in his own words. | 
2dly, Says that author, it is not probable that Noah, who lived 
600 years before the flood, ſhould ſee ten generations ſucceed each 
other after the flood, and live till the fifty eighth year of Abraham ; 
that Sher ſhould ſee nine generations after him ſucceſſively die, and 
live many vears after the death of Abraham, the ninth perſon 
| lineally 
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each other after the flood, and live till the 128th year of Te- 
rab, within two years of Abraham's birth; that Arphaxad 
ſhould outlive Peleg, Reu, Serug, Nahor, and Terah, for 
five generations lineally deſcended from him, And what is 
more ſtrange, that Shem ſhould ſurvive Arphaxad, and ſee 
eight generations after him ſucceſſively die ; and live till the 
fiftieth year of Iſaac, within fifteen years of Abraham's death; 
that Eber, ſhould outhve Abraham himſelf, the ſeventh in 
deſcent from him, though Abraham dies in a good old age, 
an old man 4. Thus the great anceſtors, which in courſe of 
nature ought to die firſt, die laſt ; by reducing the ſtandard of 
the length of human life too faſt, for the ſhortneſs of the 
ſpace allowed from the flood to the birth of Abraham; and 
hence, among other abſurd conſequences which follow from 
this chronology, occaſion was given to that notion of the 
Fews, followed ſtill by many modern writers, that Melchi- 
zedeck was Shem. | 


SECT: 
The Hiſtory of Noah after the Flood, and of bis deſcen- 


. dants to Abraham. 
HE time of Noah's going forth of the ark is fixed in Year of 
1 fcripture *, to have been on the twenty ſeventh day of the Flood, 


a Gen. Xv. 8. © Gen. viii. 1 * Year be- 


lineally deſcended from him ; who yet died in a good old age, an fore 

old man 40), that Salah ſhould outlive Phaleg, Ragau, Lamech (41), Chriſt, 

Nahor, Terah, and Abraham, for fix generations lineally deſcended 2997, 

from him; and even the laſt of them lived to be an old man: 

that Heber ſhould outlive Phaleg, Ragau, Lamech (42), Nahor, Noah 

Terah, Abraham, and Iſaac, ſeven ſucceſlive generations that , 9%? 

deſcended from him, and yet Abraham and Iſaac ſhould both live 97 % art. 

to be old men (43). : | | 1 The 
zdly, It is not poſſible, that Joltan ſhould have thirteen „ ge 

ſons when Phaleg was born at the diviſion of tongues, if Phales him byG 6d. 

was born in the thirty fourth year of Heber, as it is in the He- 

| brew ; and to fancy Phaleg firſt called ſo at the time of his 

death, js ridiculous, and expreſly contrary to Fo/ephus. At the di- 

viſion of tongues we are told, that Mizraim, Canaan, Sidon, Elam, 

 Aſbur, Aram, &c. gave names to countries, and yet they died 

before Phaleg. Shem, Arphaxad, Salah, Heber, &c. according to 

the Hebrew, were alive when Gop inſtituted circumcifion ; and 

yet none of them ordered to be circumciſed, which was then the 

ſign of being in covenant with Gop. 


(40) Gen. xxv. 8. (41) A miſtake of the printer for Serug. 
(42)_Serug. (43) Gen, XV. 2c 


e 


the 
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Year of the ſecond month, inthe ſix hundred and firſt year of his age (O). 
the Flood, The firſt thing he did upon his landing, was to build an altar, 


2997. 


and offer a burnt ſacrifice of every clean beaſt, and every clean 
fowl t (P). Gop having accepted the ſacrifice, bleſſed Noah, 
and gave him power over all living creatures, with a permiſſion 
to eat of them as freely as of the produce of the ground; 
however, he forbad him to eat the blood of animals, or to 
ſhed that of man, ordering him to puniſh man- ſlaughter with 
death, and to people the world as faſt as he could 8. 

Ir is not to be thought, that theſe three injunctions con- 
tained all that was obligatory on Noah and his poſterity, till 
the promulgation of the law at Sinai, there being notbing 


here required of his duty towards God, the whole conſiſting 


in moral precepts ; but we are to confider them either as ex- 
planatory of, or additional to the laws, which Noah had re- 
ceived in common with the reſt of the antediluvians, and 
which were derived from Adam. The permiſſion to eat fleſh, 
now firſt explicitly given, ſeems to intimate, that it was not 
allowed before the flood : but to avoid repetitions, we refer 
the reader to what we have already ſaid on that ſubject h. 

THE Rabbins pretend, that Gop gave to Mah and his 
ſons certain general precepts, which, according to them, 


contain the law of nature, common to all men indifferently, 


and for the non-obſervance of which the Gentiles themſelves 
have been puniſhed by Gop '. Theſe precepts enjoined, 


I. To abſtain from idolatry. 2. From blaſphemy. 3. From 


murder. 4. From adultery. 5. From theft. 6. To inſti- 
tute judges to maintain thoſe laws; and, 7. To abſtain from 
eating the fleſh of any animal, cut off while the animal was 
living ; which laſt precept was ſuppoſed to be intended by the 
words, the fleſh with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, 


t Gen. vil, % Clap, in. 1.9. | Vows. 1.4% 
i Vid. Ser. DEN de jure nat. & gent. lib. I. cap. ult. Cartusr, 
dict. art. Noachides. Th 5 : 


(O) The Mohammedans will have it, that Noah quitted the ark 
the tenth day of Mobarram, which is the firſt month of their year; 
and that he inſtituted the faſt, obſerved by them on that day, which 
they call AhHuürab, in commemoration of his deliverance (44). 

(P) Some Rabbins pretend Shem offered the ſacrifice, Noah being 
rendered unqualified for that office, by having the misfortune to be 
bit by a lion (45). OY N 


0 D- Herb. Bibl. oriee. p. 676. (45) Shalſhel, Hathab. 
Hall 
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ſhall you mt eat *, This barbarity ſome pagans are ſaid to Year of 
have praftiſed'. From the time of Moſes, the Fews would the Flood, 
not ſuffer a ſtranger to live among them, unleſs he obſerved 1. 

the precepts of the Noachide, and never gave quarter in battle Year be- 


to any who were ignorant of them. | 
MAa1MoNIDES = fays, the fix firſt precepts were given to 
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re 


Chriſt, 


Adam, and the ſeventh to Noah : to theſe ſome Rabbins add 2927, 


others, as the prohibition to draw out the blood of any living © 


creature to drink *; to maim animals o; to uſe magic and 
ſorcery ?; to couple animals, and graft trees with different 
kinds 4. But what calls the antiquity of theſe precepts in 
queſtion is, that there is no mention made of them, neither 
in ſcripture, nor in Onkelos, nor in Foſephus, nor in Philo; 
and that neither erom, nor Origen, nor any of the antient 
fathers, appears to have known any thing of them. 

BisHoP Cumberland, who likewiſe juſtly ſuſpects the vera- 
city of the Rabbins, thinks the patriarchal laws are to be 
ſearched for in the ſcripture; and accordingly, in a particular 
treatiſe on that ſubje&", he has ſhewn from thence, that the 
patriarchs, long before the law was delivered to Moſes, care- 
fully obſerved the principal precepts, as well towards Gop, 


as towards man, ſo as to fulfil the decalogue; moved thereto 


either by the ſame promiſes, or fear of the ſame judgments 
and puniſhments, which were afterwards pronounced by the 
Meſaical lawi. ie 


Gop farther made acovenant with Noah t, never to drown Cod aſſures 


the world again, promiſing, as a token thereof, for the future, Noah, the 


to ſet his bow in the clouds when it rained. This ſeems to world 
have been done to take away Neah's apprehenſions, who, /ould 

according to Foſephus, ſacrificed to appeaſe Gop's wrath, nt periſo 
fearing an anniverſary deluge ; for which ſuppoſition that  ©/econd 


hiſtorian has been cenſured ſomewhat too ſeverely u. 


uge. 


NoaH, being come down from the mountain, applied Noah be- 


himſelf to huſbandry, and planted a 2 *; but the band, 
ons. However, Yu 


eaſtern authors / make this the work of his 


Noah, having drank of the wine to exceſs, lay careleſſy un- un. 


covered in his tent, which his ſon Ham perceiving, called 


in his brothers, Shem and Faphet, to behold the poſture their 
father was in ; but they, out of a ſenſe of duty and modeſty, 


* Gen. ix. 4. Axon. cont. Gent. lib. 5. See before, 


p. 178. in the notes. m Yap Hazzaran, Sepher melakin. c. 9. 


a Rab. CyuEvina. OR. Cuipta. PR. Sturon. AR. 
ELizzerR. De legibus patriarcharum, printed in his Origines 
gentium antiquiſl, C Ibid. chap. 5. © Gen. ix. 11, 17. 
* JosEPH.ant.l.1.c. 3. Herpes. Hiſt. patriarc. Exercit. 19. 3. 
Gen. ix. 20. 1 EUTYCH. p. 43. es 


took 


1 
3 
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Year of took a garment, and going backwards, covered Noah with 
the Flood, it ; for which, when he came to know of what had paſſed, 


I. 
Year be- 


fore 


Chriſt, 
2997 


Where fir /t 
be ſettled. 


he blefſed them, and curſed Ham in his poſterity, who were 
to be ſervants to their brethren *. 

THE Armenians have a tradition, that Noah, after quit- 
ting the ark, went and ſettled at Erivan, about twelve leagues 
from Ararat, and that it was there he planted the vineyard, 
in a place where they ſtill make excellent wine 2. According 
to Tavernier, Nakſhiwan, which is ten leagues diſtant from 
Ararat, was the place where Noah went to dwell ; and he 
adds, that it is reported to be the oldeſt city in the world. 
Another tradition of the country will have the village of Ce- 
main above-mentioned, to be the place where Noah and his 
ſons fixed their firſt habitation b. But this is to be underſtood 
of the places where theſe towns were afterwards built, for it 
is not likely, they began to build towns ſo early, much leſs 
that the deluge left them ſtanding, if there had been any 
there before; and the ſcripture ſays, Noah was in his tent 
when Ham ſurprized him in wine. | 

HowEVER this tradition, ſo far as it relates to Noah's ſet- 
tling in the country near the mountain where the ark reſted, 
ſeems more probable than a notion lately advanced by ſome 


men of learning e, that Noah left his three ſons, 'Shem, Ham, 


and Faphet, in ſome little time, and with his younger iſſue 
travelled to China, where he lived before the deluge, and that 
he was the firſt king of that country, whom the Chineſe call 


Fo hi (Q); it ſeeming more agreeable to reaſon, as well as 


{cripture, 


2 Gen, ix, 21.---27. 2 CaLlMuT Did. ſuppl. p. 63. b See 
before, chap. 1.$ 8. Dr. AL LIx, in his Reflections upon 
the books of the holy ſcriptures, p. 112. Mr. Wulsro in his 


| Chronol. of the old Teſt. &c. in his new theory of the earth, and 


his eſſay for reſtoring the true text, &c. Mr. SyucxrorD in his 
Connection, and Mr. BEproxp in his Scripture chronology. 


(Q) This opinion (much more reaſonable than that of Hornius, 
who will have Fo hi to be Adam (46), though the Chineſe (47) ex- 


preſly make a different perſon the firſt man, whom they call Paon 


ku) depends on the following obſervations. 1. The Chineſe hiſtories 


ſay, Fo hi had no father 48); which agrees well enough with Noah, 


becauſe the memory of his father might be loſt in the deluge, and ſo 
give occaſion to this fable, that he had no father at all. 2. The 


| ſame hiſtories affirm, that Fo hi's mother conceived him as ſhe was 


(46) Arca Noe, p. 14. (47) Vid. Martinii HP. e 
lib. 1. p. 13. (48) Did. p. 21. | 


encom - 
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ſcripture, to conclude, that Noah continued with his poſterity Year of 


till the Flood, 
I. 
encompaſſed with a rainbow (49) ; which ſeems an imperfe& tradi- Year be- 
dition concerning the firſt appearance of the rainbow to Mah after fore 
the flood. 3. The character and appellation of Fo hi, among the Chriſt, 
Chineſe, agrees with what the ſcriptures affirm of Noah.--- Fo hi, 2997. 
ſays Le Compte, the firſt emperor of China, carefully bred up ſeven WWW 
ſorts of creatures, which he uſed to ſacrifice to the ſupreme ſpirit of 
heaven and earth. For this reaſon ſome called him Paohi, that is, 
oblation (50). Noah, ſays Moſes, took into the ark of every clean 
beaft by ſevens, of fowels alſo of the air by ſevens, the male and his 
Female, to keep ſeed alive upon the face of all the earth (5 1). And 
| after the flood Noah builded an altar unto the Lo xD, and took of every 
| clean beaſt, and every clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings on the 
altar (52). 4. The Chineſe hiſtories affirm, that Fo hi ſettled in the 
province of Shenſi, which is the moſt northweſt province of Chi- 
na (53), and very near to mount Caucaſus, upon which (according 
to an opinion we have taken notice of ) the ark reſted, and from 
* which Noah muſt deſcend to go thence into China. In favour of 
1 this opinion, it is alſo further obſerved, 5. That the Mo/aic hiſtory, 
| as it is perfectly ſilent in relation to the peopling of China at the diſ- 
1 perſon, confining itfelf within the bounds of the then known world; 
ſo it ſays little or nothing of Noah after the flood; which ſeems to 
be an intimation, that Noab had no ſhare in the ſubſequent actions 
related in the ſacred hiſtory ; and ſo by a fair conſequence might be 
in China, a region out of the compaſs of the known world. 6. That 
this is confirmed by the Chaldean tradition of the ſudden diſappear- 
ing of X:;/uthrus, or Noah, his wife, and daughter, and the Pilot, 
on their coming out of the ark. 7. That the Chineſe language and 
1 writing, are ſo entirely different from thoſe among us, introduced 
by the confuſion of Babel, that they cannot well be derived from 
thence. 8. That the diſperſion beginning from Babylon, fo remote 
a country as China, could not be ſo ſoon reached and peopled, as 
the prodigious number of its inhabitants at preſent ſhew it to have 
been; and therefore they could not be of fo late an original. 
9. That the learned ſciences ſeem to have been antiently much better 
Lan in China, than in theſe parts of the world ; their government 
and conſtitution much firmer and more laſting than ours ; their moſt 
antient hiſtories more authentic and certain than ours (excepting 
| thoſe of more than human original): all which things would make 
one ready to imagine, that as it is probable Noah might be much 
more wiſe and learned than any of his ſons ; fo all thole fettlements, 
laws, and traditions, which are derived from him, are remarkable 


* — —— — x 


(40) N | (50) Le Compte Memoirs of China, , 313. 
Couplet Confucius progm. p. 38. 76. (51) Gene. vii. 2, 3. 9. 
(52) Chap. viii. 20. (53) Martinius «6# ſupra. Couplet. Chrono!. 


in Fo hi. 
| effects 


& | 
4c 
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till his death, and that, after quitting the ark, they dwelt 
ſomewhere near the mountain where it reſted, which was in 
Armenia ; and that they did not remove, till ſuch time as 
they are mentioned in ſcripture to have begun their journey 
towards Shinaar e. Ra ; 
Tear of No An died in the nine hundred and fiftieth year of his 
the Flood, age, and, according to the tradition of the orientals, was 
350. buried in Meſopotamia, where they ſhew his ſepulchre, in a 
Year be- caſtle near a monaſtery called Dair Abunah, that is, the mo- 
2 a naſtery of our Father d. According to a common opinion, 
- 648. before his death, he divided the world among his three ſons, 
LY Cen. . 2. 4 D'HennnL. P. 677. 


effects and teſtimonies of the ſame (54). 10. And principally, that 
the reign of Fo hi, according to the moſt rational and exact account 
hitherto given of the Ch:ne/e chronology, coincides with the time of 
Neah (55 ; and that the length of the reigns and lives of Fo bi, 
and his firſt ſucceſſors, greatly correſponds with the duration of the 
lives of men in the ſame ages recorded in ſcripture (56). 
But as this opinion is conjectural only, ſo ſeveral objections might 
be made to it. As, 1. That it is improbable, if Noah was Fo hi, 
that the Chine/e annals ſhould make no mention of ſo extraordinary 
an event as the deluge, which they are ſo far from having reco 
that Couplet (57) expreſly makes it an error in thoſe who imagine 
they have. 2. The uncertainty of the Chineſe writers themſelves 
as to the hiſtory of Fo hi and his next ſucceſſors, ſome doubting, 
whether there was ever ſuch a man as Fo hi; and others rejecting 
both him and his ſucceſſor Sn aungh, and beginning with Hoangh ti, 
the third king; wherefore Couplet leaves them out of the ſucceſſion 
of Chineſe monarchs, and that not without reaſon, ſince Fo hi is ſaid 
to have had the body of a ſerpent, and Shin nungh the head of an 
ox (58). 3. Moſes's account of the diſperſion ſeems moſt evidently 
to relate to all mankind without exception, who, he ſuppoſes, were 
collected together in the plain of Sh:naar ; as will hereafter be 
more particularly evinced. And if this be admitted, Noah having 
no other iſſue than his three ſons named by Mo/es, conſequently 
could not reign in China. 

This matter, however, we may be probably able to decide, 
when we come to treat profeſſedly of the Chineſe affairs; wherein 
we expect ſome aſſiſtance from the new hiſtory of China, lately pub- 
liſhed in Italy, written by a Mandarin, who, as we are told, has 
made it appear, that there are no genuine records to be found in 
that empire, earlier than two or three centuries before CurisT. 


(54) Vid. Whiſton's Theory, Book II. f. 137, Se. (55) Vid. 
his ſhort view of the Chronol. &fc. p. 61. (56) Pg 4» 65. 
(57) Pref. ad Tab. Chronol. 2. 3» 8. (58) Vid. ‚ . p. 3. 
10, 11. 55 
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Chap. 2. to the Birth of Abraham. 


giving to Shem Aſia, to Ham Africa, and to Japhet Europe: Year of 
the Flood, 
- ALL mankind, at leaſt that we have any account of in 350. 
ſcripture, being the iſſue of theſe three ſons of Noah, who Year be- 
were ſaved with him in the ark (R); before we proceed any f 


but this has not the leaſt foundation in ſcripture. 


farther, it will be proper to give a genealogical table of their 
deſcendants, in the ſame manner as we have already given 
one of the antediluvian patriarchs. (See the plate). 


to poſterity the names of the firſt founders of nations, and 
there to icnit them; for it is obſervable, that though ſeveral 
particulars are mentioned in the courſe of the Moſaicual hiſto- 
ry relating to the Canaanites, as the people with whom the 
Ifraelites were more particularly to be concerned, yet he hath 
deduced the genealogy of that branch of Ham no farther ; 


on the contrary it is ſhorter than thoſe of MAixraim and 


Cub by one generation. 
No indeed is there much to be collected from ſcripture 
relating to the deſcendants of Shem, more than their names 


and the ages of the patriarchs in the line of Peleg, till we 
come to Terah the father of Abraham, with whom this pe- 


riod ends. But whatever there may be wanting in the facred 
hiſtory, the Fews have taken care, according to their ufual 
cuſtom, plentifully to ſupply with the figments and conceits 
of their Rabbins, a ſet of men, who have ſurpaſſed all others 
in the art of trifling, and inventing abſurdities. On the o- 
ther hand, the chriſtian chronologers and hiſtorians of all ages 
Who have endeavoured to connect the prophane hiſtory wich 
the ſacred, within this period, would furniſh us with materi- 
als enough to fill up the Vacancies, could we think it worth 


while to collect their ſcveral opinions and conjectures ; few 


of them agreeing in any one point, which yct every one is 


(8 Beſides theſe three ſons, ſome of the Jui writers give 
Noah a fourth, named Yoniko, who, as they pretend, taught aſtro- 
* nomy, and inſtructed Nimrod in the art of war (59). The Mahor:- 


medan traditions, generally ſpeaking, allow Noah but three 10ns, 


yet an Arab writer mentions another, named Majeftun (00), who 
was probably born after the flood. | 


73 Juchafin. p. 1 1 (60) Abdalrahman Ebn Abdalah 
apud D' Herbel. Bibliath. Ori. Art. Noa. 


'Vor. I. 


48. 
WY 

THe chief deſign of Maſes being to record what particu- The genea- 
larly concerned the Iſraelites, he has given us the genealogy log y of the 
of the line of Shem only entire. As to the deſcendants of dz/cendants 


the other two ſons of Noah, his deſign ſeems to have been to of Noah, 
bring them down as low as the diſperſion, in order to leave 


TL © confident : 


— — 
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confident he has ſettled. We ſhall therefore take notice of 


but a very few of them; ſuch contradictory ſentiments ſer- 
ving only to ſhew the uncertainty of the whole, and conſe- 


quently to confound, rather than to inſtruct, the reader. 
WE ſhall not in this place touch upon the migrations, or 
the planting of nations by the poſterity of Noah, which we 
have reſerved for the ſubje& of a diſtin& ſection, that we 
might not mix the hiſtory of that remarkable tranſaction 
with other matters. We have alſo thought proper to change 
the order of the table, and give an account of the line of 


Ham before that of Shem, which will more naturally cloſe this 


_ Of Japhet 
and his po- 


ferity. 


ſection. . SES 5 

THouGH Faphet is generally placed laſt in ſcripture e, yet 
he is expreſly ſaid to be the eldeſt (S) ft; and that he was ſo is 
farther evident, for that Noah was five hundred years old 
when he begat his three ſons , according to which manner of 


expreſſion in ſcripture one of them was born in his five hun- 


dredth year : but it could not be Shem, for he being in the 
one hundredth year of his age at the birth of Arphaxad, two 


| years after the flood db, when Noah was fix hundred and 


three years old, it follows, that he himſelf was born in the 
five hundred and third year of Noah nor could it be Ham, 


for he is expreſly ſaid to have been the younger' ; ſo that 7a- 


phet was the eldeſt of the three ſons. 


Jar being affected, as well as Shem, with filial con- 
cern at Ham's expoſing their father's nakedneſs, aſſiſted to 


cover him, and had a bleſſing given him by Noah on that 


occaſion, Gop, ſays that patriarch, ſhall enlarge Japhet 
(T), and he ſhall dwell in the tents of Shem ; and Canaan 


ali be his ſervants. The firſt part of this prophecy has been 


verified in the great poſſeſſions which fell to the deſcendants 
of Jophet; as all Europe, and all the northern part of Aſia, 
the leſſer Lia, Media, Armenia, the countries between the 


Sen. v. 33. vi. 10. vii. om a A { Ibid. x. 21. 
s Ibid v. 32. ÞIbid. xi. 10. * Ibid. X. 24. * Ibid. 


. 


(s' This is the ſenſe of the paſſage according to the Engliſb ver- 


ſion, and the Septuagint; but the Yulgat tranſlates it, Shem the 
_ elder brother of Japhet The former interpretation muſt be the 
true one, for the reaion immediately given; though the original, 


and the oriental verſions are capable of either ſenſe. 


(T) Noah here alludes to the name of Japhet, the root of which 


fignifies to enlarge; though others tranſlate the paſſage, Gop a 
perſuade Faphet, that is, bring him over in time to the true worſhip, 
fizured by the tents of vhem. | 

Euxine 
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Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, as well as thoſe lying to the north Year of 
of them, Grand Tartary, with India, and China. Add to the Flood, 
theſe the European colonies in America of late ages; for as to 350. 
the original inhabitants of that continent, it is uncertain from Year be- 
which of the three branches they are deſcended. The next fore 
part of the propheſy, that he ſhould dwell in the tents of Shem, CY" 


48. 
9 


ſeems to refer to the overthrow of the Mirian empire by the 
Medes in conjunction with the Babylonians, as well as to the 
conqueſts of the Greeks and Romans in Aſia; alluded to after- 
wards by Balaam in his propheſy |, that ſhips ſhould come from 


the coaſts of Chittim, and ſhould affiiet Aſhur, and ſhould af- 
flift Eber: that is, they ſhould aMict the A/jrians, and thoſe 


who dwelt beyond the river Euphrates (U). And at the ſame 
time that they dwelt in the tents of Shem, they made the po- 
ſterity of Ham their ſervants by ſubduing the Babylonians, the 
Canaanites, the Egyptians, and other nations deſcended from 
that branch, wherein was the completion of the laſt part of 
| Naah's propheſy. 1 85 


| Numb. xxiv. 24. 


(U) The common opinion is, that by Eber in this place is to be 
underſtood the Hebrews, or Fewws ; but a learned author has offered 


reaſons which ſeem to prove the contrary. He obſerves, that to 


take it in that ſenſe is repugnant to the deſign of the paſſage, and 
makes Balaam bleſs, and curſe the children of Jyrael, in the ſame 


breath, by propheſying of their deſtruction (61); and therefore he 
will have it, that Eber has not reſpect to perſons, but to place, 
and ſignifies beyond the river (62) ; in which ſenſe that word is often 
uſed in ſcripture (53). Upon this occaſion the ſame author propoſes 
to amend our tranſlation of the above text, (64) by reading it thus; 
and they ſhall go forth from the coaft of Chittim, and ſhall affiit 


Aſhur, and hall aid the other fide of the river (65), that is, the 


countries beyond Euphrates. There ſeems to be no need of ſuppo- 
fing the laſt and to be taken conjunctively, or the words following it 
to be a repetition, or explanatory of the firſt, as that writer thinks; 


for Aur, ſtrictly ſpeaking, lay beyond the Tigris; neither in Ba- 
laam's time had the 4/jrian empire extended itſelf weſtward io far 


as the Euphrates : and when that propheſy was to be fulfilled, 
Aſpur was reduced to its primitive bounds, and in ſubjection to 


Elam or the Perfians ; as were alſo the Babylonians, and the inhabi- 


tants of Aram, or Meſopotamia : who we think are to be underſtood 
by Eber, or the other fide of the river, that is, the Eupbrates, | 


N 7. (603) Im, ibid. p. 50, 


(64) Numb. xxiv. 24. 
(65) Hyde, ibid, p. 57 94 I 


(61) Vid Hyde de rel. wet. Pet f; 56. = (62) id and hid. 
e. 


* Tunis 


14 
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Year of TuIs propheſy ſeems alſo to have regard to the ſtate of the 
the Flood, true religion, confining it to the race of Shem, for a certain 
on: period of time, ending perhaps at the coming of the MS- 
f ear be- 51 Af m; for ſince CnkI8 r, the knowledge of the true Gop 
Chet it, hath ſpread conſiderably more among the deſcendants of Ja- 
2648. phet, than it did before amongſt thoſe of Shem, having till then 
deen confined almoſt wholly to the nation of the Fews, how- 
ever the Mohammedans rank Faphet himfelf among the pro- 
* 
y THE 3 verſion, followed by Euſebius and others o, 
mentions an eighth ſon of 7aphet named Eliſa, who is neither 
in the Hebrew, nor the Chaldee (X). 

No particulars being mentioned in ſcripture with reference 
to the deſcendants of Japhet, farther than what relates to their 
founding of Nations, we mult refer the reader, for what may 
be ſaid of them under that head, to our account of the migra- 

| | tions. 
Of Ham Tur Ham was the youngeſt ſon of Noah (V), though 
= vis po- generally placed the ſecond of the _ is evident by his be- 
erity. 


ing 


m See below. u Vid. Die Bibl. Orient. Art. Jafeth. 
o EuszB. Chronic. I. 1. p. 8. CHRONIC.  ALEXANDR, Av ons- 
TINUS. | 


00 The . hiſtorians give Japbet eleven ſons, viz. 1. vs, ; 


Ec Tm. 
Tb IVE 
2 ws hah * 


Chin, or Sin. 2. Seklab. 3. Manſhuj. 4. Gomari. Turi, 
(from whom this patriarch is ſurnamed 4bu'/ Turk, or the father of 
Turk). 6. Khalaj. 7. Khozar. 8. Ras. 9 Safer. ro. Ghax. 
And 11. Taraj. ( 66). The n authors name but eight 


ſons of TJaphet, in this order; 1. Turk. 2. Khars [ Khozar]. 
3. Saklap. 4. Ras. 5. 8 6. Zæuin [ Fin]. 7. Kamari. 
8. Tarikh (67). The former authors aſſert, that Japhet married 
his ſons to their own ſiſters before they departed to people their 
countries, to the end they might multiply the eaſier ; and indeed 


it happened, that the-eaſtern countries, and the greater part of the 


burnt. Though he is exprelly {aid to be the younger, yet numbers 


north were firſt peopled (68). 
(Y) The Hebrew word HN Ham . hot, or heat, or ſun- 


of commentators, relying more upon the order wherein he is 
named, maintain, that he was the ſecond {on of Noah ; and to elude 


the force of the text, ſeveral of them pretend, that it is not Ham 


himſelf, but Canaan, his ſon, who is here ſpoken of: others will 
have it, that Ham was called the younger, or the youngeſt, for no 


(56) Mir Khond & Khond Amir. Se D'Herbelot. Bibl. Ori- 
ent. Art. Tafeth. (67) See Abu'Ighazi Khans Genealogical Hiſt. of 

the Tartars, vol. I. p. 6. (68, D'Herbelot, 201. ſupra. 
other 
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ing expreſly called the youngeſt : he may have been born Year of 
within a ſew years after Sem, but as neither his age, nor the the Flood, 
time of his birth are mentioned, we can determine nothing 350. 


concerning that point. However, one would be apt to ima- Y 
gine, from Ham's indiſcretion as well as wickedneſs in di 
covering his father's nakedneſs, that when he committed that 
crime he was but a very young man, though he had children; 
he might probably be about fifty, or threeſcore, an age ſcarce 
equivalent in thoſe days to eighteen now. e 
Wren Noah was acquainted with the irreverent action of 
Ham (Z), he curſed him in a branch of his poſterity ; Curſed, 
ſays he, be Canaan, 4 ſervant of ſervants ſhall he be unto his 
brethren?. This curſe, if it be a curſe (A), being pronoun- 
ced not againſt Ham the immediate tranſgreſſor, but againſt 


Gen. ix. 25. 


other reaſon, but becauſe his conduct was leſs prudent than that of 
his brothers (69). But ſuch interpretations, if once admitted, 
will ſerve only to render the moſt clear expreſſions in ſcripture 
obſcure. I | e 
(Z) If we enquire, by what means Noah came to know that it 
was Ham who had diſcovered his nakedneſs, ſome Rabbins an- 
ſwer, that he inferred ſo much from Ham's paſt ſhameleſs behavi- 
our, in prophaning the ark by lying with his wife {70) ; others 
ſay, that Ham, by looking on his father's ſhame, found extraordi- 
nary alterations in himſelf ; his eyes became red, his hair and 
| beard burnt, and his lips diſtorted ; and he knew ſo little what he 


did, that he ſtripped himſelf flark naked, and walked about in 


that condition. Noah, ſeeing all this from thence concluded, that 
it was Ham who had diſhonoured him Some fay, that he could 
not have known it otherwiſe than by revelation St. Chry/7fom's 
opinion is very rational; he believes, that Noah ſeeing himſelf 
covered with a garment which did not belong to him, asked the 
occaſion of it, and learned from Shem and Faphet ail that had paſ- 
fed (71).- 25 „ 

(A) Mr. Bayle does not take this paſſage properly to contain a 
curſe. He ſays, it is pretty ſtrange, that the ſcripture takes no no- 
tice of any thing being done by Noah to Ham : he obſerves, that 
there is not one word of cenſure paſſed upon Ham; that the pa- 
triarch was content to curſe Canaan the ſon of Ham; and that this 
_ Curſe was nothing elſe but a prophecy of the victories, which the 

deſcendants of Shem ſhould obtain over the deſcendants of Canaan 
under Fo/>za, that is to ſay, ſeven or eight ages after the crime 
of Ham had been committed (72). | „„ 


„ (69) Vid. Heidegg. HA. Patriarch. Exercit. 20. num. 4. 
(70) Vid. Heidegg. Hit Patriarch. tom. I. p. 409. (71) Vid. 
eund. ibid. (72) Bayle Dick. Hift. Art. Cham. 
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Year of hisſon, who does not appear from the words of Moſes to have - 


350. 
Vear be- 


fore 


Chriſt, 


2648. 


the Flood, been any way concerned in the crime, though ſome imagine 


he had a principal ſhare in it (B), hath occaſioned ſeveral con- 
jectures: ſome 4 have believed, that Noah curſed Canaan, 
becauſe he could not well have curſed Ham himſelf, whom 
Gop had not long before bleſſed r; others, more reaſonably, 


think Moſes's chief intent in recording this prediction, was to 


raiſe the ſpirits of the Iſraelites, then entering on a terrible war 
with the children of Canaan, by the aſſurance that, in con- 
ſequence of the curſe, that people were deſtined by God to be 
ſubdued by them ; for the opinion of thoſe who imagine all 
Ham's race were here accurſed, ſeems repugnant to the 
plain words of ſcripture, which confines the malediction to 
Canaan and his poſterity, and alſo contrary to fact (C). 

| | AMONG 


4 Carys0sT. ſerm. 29. in Geneſ. r Genel. ix. 1. Au- 


usr ix. quæſt. 17. in Geneſ. THEODOR ET in Genel. 58. HE 1- 


DEGG. Hiſt. Patr. tom. I. p. 411. BA LE cited in the note (A) before. 


(B) The Fews pretend that Canaan was the perſon who firſt diſ- 


covered the nakedneſs of Noah, with which he acquainted his fa- 
ther Ham; who made ſport of the accident, and went and told it 


to his brothers Shem and Faphet ; and that Noah awaking out of 
his ſleep curſed Canaan, becauſe he was the firſt occaſion of the 
ſcandal (73). | TR © 
(C) A learned author hath affirmed, that there hath never yet 
been a ſon of Ham who hath ſhaken a ſceptre over the head of Ja- 
phet ; Shem hath ſubdued Japhet, and Faphet hath ſubdued Shen, but 
Ham never ſubdued either (74). However, this muſt be a miſtake, if 
there be any truth in what the Egyptian hiſtories relate of the actions 
of Seſoſtris, and ſome others of their kings, who conquered the 


| pony part of 4/a, and Europe; and conſequently Ham may be 


aid to have ſubdued both. Beſide, we find the J/raelites were 
long the ſlaves of Mixraim, or the Egyptians; and we ſee no rea- 
ſon why the ſhameful ſubmiſſion, which Rehoboam, the ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor of Solomon, made to Shih. the Egyptian Pharaoh (75), who 
after taking all the ſtrong cities of Judah, ſeems to have had Jeru- 


ſalem delivered up to him without oppoſition, to be ſpoiled with 
the temple, may not be deemed a ſervitude ; it being expreſly ſaid, 


the Jeaus ſhould be his ſervants (76). Ham alſo appears to have 


_ encroached upon Shem very early, for he ſeems. to have driven the 
 Shemites out of their firſt ſeats in Shinaar ; and every body knows 
the Babylonians, who were Hamites, had a conſiderable ſhare in the 


(73) Bereſhit Rabba 5 37. Theodoret. queſt. 57. in Gene/ 
(74) See MEDE's works, p. 358. (75) 1 Kings xiv. 25. 2 Chron. 


Xii. 2, 9. (76) 2 Cron. xii. 5, 8. 


deſtruction 
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deſtruction of the Mirian empire. But a ſtronger inſtance than 
any of the preceding is the Babyloniſb captivity, in which the Fews 


exploits of the Carthaginians (originally Canaanites) in 1taly, but by 


in conſequence whereof the black ſlaves are not only in great re- 
queſt, but generally have great credit and power with their ma- 


ed on Ham for his diſobedience, becauſe he would not come to 


as that it was he who preſerved and taught it to the deſcendants 
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Anon thoſe who are for extending the Curſe to Ham and Year of 
his other race, ſome have ſuppoſed another effect of it, not the Flood, 
mentioned by Moſes; that Ham became a black-moor, and 35% 
communicated that colour to his deſcendants (D); but this Year be- | 
opinion is a mere chimæra, as hath been formerly obſerved *. Obes 4 
In conſequence of this undutiful act of his telling his bro- OY 


N . , 2648. 
thers that he had ſeen his father's nakedneſs, Ham has been YN 


looked upon as the firſt introducer of wickedneſs after the flood ; 
and authors have imputed to him many enormities, ſome of 
them ridiculous enough, which they have grounded ſolely upon 
this ſingle paſſage. They have believed, ſeeing Ham could 


be guilty of ſo much indiſcretion towards his father, that he 


was a reprobate, who had committed all forts of abominations. 
They take it for granted, that none but he and his poſterity 


| were concerned in the building of Babel, which they conſider 
as a very wicked attempt®. They make him the firſt pro- 


pagator of idolatry after the flood (E), and the inventor of 


magic, and relate many paſſages to that effect (F). Thev 1 


pretend 
© IntroduRt. p. 99. u See after. | 


themſelves were the ſufferers. Nay, the very branch of Canaar 
ſeems to have had great ſucceſs againſt Japhet, not only by the 
their conqueſt of Spain. | | | 

(D) This opinion has been entertained by ſeveral chriſtians, as 
well as Mohammedans, though ſome of the latter account other- 
wiſe for mens different complexions (77). The Arab writers add, 
that Noah, relenting at the ſudden change in his ſon, prayed to 
Gop, that his poſterity might be treated gently in their ſervitude ; 


ſters (78). | | 
Some of the ſame authors pretend, that Noah's curſe was inflict- 


prayers one morning when his father called him (79). 
(E) Several inſtances of this the reader will find hereafter. 
(F) Ham is held to have been the inventor of magic, fo far only 


of Noah ; for it is allowed, it was not Ham who firſt invented this 
art, but the angels, who, becoming enamoured of the women of the 
old world, taught it the antediluvians (30). They ſay, that Ham, 
not daring to carry with him into the ark the books which treated 


(77) Vid. Introd3. 5. 99. (78) D'herb. Bibl. Orient. p. 245, 
& 677. (79) Lid. p. 677. (80) Ste before. p. 156. in the notes. 
85 T4 of 
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Year of pretend that he ſet a very unedifying example of incontinence, 
the Flood, by getting his wife with child in the very ark (G). Nay, it 
350. has been imagined, that the crime which he committed a- 


N be- gainſt his father was infinitely more enormous than it is re- 
Chard preſented in ſcripture: ſome concluding, that Ham caitrated 


2648 Noah (H); others, that he rendered him impotent by virtue 
| WV of 
; of this ſubje&, engraved the principal rules of the art upon plates 
of metal and hard ſtone, able to reſiſt the waters of the deluge ; 


which treaſure he carefully hid, and after quitting the ark went 


and took them from the place where he had depoſited them ($1). 
It is pretended, that Mixraim learned of his father Ham all thoſe 
abominable ſecrets ; and that the pretenders to that ſcience conſider 
Ham as their firſt 8 and to have been the ſame with Zoroa- 


fires, and honour him as a god. The firſt author of this 3 


ſeems to have been the counterſeit Clemens (22). 

(G8) Though St. Ambroſe and others conceive from the words of 
Moſes, that the matrimonial duty was ſuperſeded and ſuſpended du- 
ring the time Noah and his fami'y lived in the ark (83); never- 
theleſs it is an op'nion which has ſpread pretty much, that Ham did 


not obſerve continency on that occaſion, but that his wife brought 


| forth Canaan in the very ark (84). 
(H) Some Fervi/b Doctors have aſſerted this, and pretend, that 


what prompted Ham to ſo violent an act, was to prevent Noah's | 


having any more ſons ; as if he feared his ſhare in the diviſion of 
the world would be too ſmall (85) Some grave authors have un- 


dertaken to refute this fancy very ſeriouſly, by theſe words of 


ſcripture: Noah awoke from his wine and knew what his younger ſon 
had done unto him. If he had performed, ſay they, upon his father 
{o painful an operation as that of caſtrating muit have been, Noah 


would not have ſlept till he was ſober, but the anguiſh would 


quickly have awakened him, and he would have ſurpriſed the 
criminal in the very fat; nor would he have had any occaſion to 


have asked who he was (86). From ſuch conceits as theſe ſome 


have drawn arguments to prove that all the pagan gods were taken 
from the Jeauiſb traditions. Thus they pretend that Noah is the 
Saturn, and the Uranus of the pagans ; and that the ſtories which 
are told of Jupiter's caſtrating his father Saturn, and Cronus caſtrat- 
ing his father Uranus, are nn from chis notion of Ham (87). 


(81) Caſſian. Collat. 8. c. 21. i Beros. lib. 3. p. 80. apud 


Bayle Dic. Hift- Art. Cham. (82 Lib. 4. recognition. Apud Bo- 
- Chart. Phaleg. lib. 4. cap. 1. (8:) Ambros. ds Noa & Arca, c. 
21. apud Salian. tom. 1. p. 290. (84) Vid. Heid. vol. 1. p. 
409. (85) Referente R. Levi in gen. cap. 9. apud Salian. tom. 1. P. 


207. (86) Salianus, ibid. (87) Via. 0 Dia. Hiſt. Art. 
Cham. Rem. D. 


Upon 
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N of ſome magic charms (I); others again, that he committed Year f 
| inceſt with his father's wife (K); whilſt a fourth party accuſe the Flood, 
| | him 359- 
| | | Year be- 
Upon this occaſion we are tempted to introduce a paſſage out fore 
of the Count de Gabalis, He ſuppoſes, that Noah, after the de- Chriſt, 
luge gave up his wife Va to the ſalamander Oromaſis, prince of 2048. 
the fiery ſubſtances, and perſuaded his three children to reſign alſo 
their three wives to the princes of the three other elements (88). 
Ham, adds that author, rebelled againſt the counſel of Noah, and 
could not reſiſt the charms of his wife; but his want of complai- 
ſance marked all hi: black poſterity : the frightful complexion ot the 
inhabitants of the torrid zone, is the puniſhment of the profane ar- 
dour of their father. — You believe, for inſtance, continues he, 
that the injury which Ham did his father, was the {ame as 1s literally 
expreſſed ; but it was indeed a very different thing. Noah being 
come out of the ark, and feeing his wife Veſta's beauty rather im- 
proved by the {amiliarity which ſhe had with her gallant Oromaſis, 
his love for her returned upon him. Ham, fearing left his father 
might y=t people the world with children blacker than his Z7hioprans, 
took his opportunity one diy, when the good old man had got his 
doſe of wine, and caſtrated him without mercy 89). We leave 
the reader to judge which notion is moſt agreeab e to ſcripture, or 
becoming the gravity of a commentator, that of the Jews, or this 
of the Count de Gabalis. 5 | 9 | 
I) This imagination is taken from the ſpurious Beroſus: he ſays, 
that Noah, unable to bear the vicious courſes of Ham, who parti- 
_ cular'y addicted himſelf to magic, became odious to this ſon ; and 
the rather becauſe he ſhewed more tenderneſs for his other ſons who 
were younger; and Ham finding an opportunity of revenge, did 
not let it ſlip : he graſped the genitals of his father, and muttered 
ſome words which rendered him impotent for ever after (90). - 
(K) This is the ſentiment of Mr. Ven der Hart, profeſſor of the 
oriental languages in the univerſity of Helmſtad. He believes, that 
the injury which that patriarch received from Ham, conſiſted in the 
infamous temerity which this brutiſh ſon had to lie either with his 
own mother, or at leaſt with his ſtep- mother. He proves this expla- 
nation by divers places of ſcripture, where the phraſe to uncover the 
ſhame of a woman, ſigniſies to lie with her. In the ſame places of ſcrip- 
ture it is ſaid, that the nakedneſs, or ſhame of a woman, is the naked- 
nels, or ſhame of her husband; and by conſequence, according to this 
way of expreſſion, to have ſeen the nakedneſ* of Noah, is a modeſt 
phraſe, importing to have had todo with Noah's wife. This author ſup- 
Poles, 1. That Ham watched his time for compaſſing his deſign, when 
Noah was aſleep after his debauch 2. That ſomebody having diicover- 
ed the affair, went and gave the other two ſons of Noah notice of it. 


n P 


(88) Entretiens ſur les ſciences ſecretes, p. 204. (89) Ibid. p. 206. 
(99) Pſeudo-Beroſus, Ji. 3. p. 80. 


3. That 
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Year of him of all ſorts of uncleanneſs (A). This character is very 
the Flood, conformable with what we meet with in the antients concern- 


350- 


ing Cronus, with whom, among many others (B) Ham is 


Year be- ſuppoſed to have been the ſame. 


fore 


Chriſt 
2648. 


Ir we may judge by the number of perſons in the three 
generations of Ham's line mentioned by ſes *, which ex- 
ceeds the number of perſons deſcended from both his brothers 
in the ſame degree, he muſt have had the moſt numerous 


iſſue of the three ſons of Noah, and a greater part of the 


* Genel. X. 6. 


3. That they, filled with indignation at the horrid affront which 


had been put upon the patriarch, repaired to the place as faſt as they 
could, and having ſurpriſed their brother in the a&, threw their 
garments over him and his accomplice. 4. That they gave an ac- 
count to their father of all that they had ſeen. 5. "That Noah, 
much enraged, ordered by his will, that Canaan, who was to be 


the iſſue of that inceſtuous commerce,, ſhould be wholly deprived 
of the inheritance (91). 'Theſe hypotheſes, ſays Mr. Bayle (92), 
are learned and ingenious ; but if once it be ſuffered to ſuppoſe, 
that the narrations of Moſes are ſo diſguiſed, it may be feared, that 
the ſame liberty will be taken with the hiſtory of the temptation, 


and of the fall of Adam, as ſome have dared to do. | 

(A) The reaſon of Noah's diſcarding Ham ſeems not to have 
been ſo much on account of the perſonal injuries he had re- 
ceived from him, as his other immoralities. That unhappy man, 
it is pretended, not only taught, that men ſhould live as they did 
before the flood, and commit all forts of inceſts, and ſomething 
worſe ; but practiſed thoſe abominable leſſons himſelf. We chooſe 


to expreſs them in the words of the author. At vero cum publice 


corrumperet mortale genus, afſerens, & re ipſa exequens, congrediendum 


ee ut ante inundationem, cum matribus, ſororibus, filiabus, maſculis, 
_ brutis, & quowis alio genere, ab hoc ejeffus a Jano piiſſima & caſtimonia 


atque fudicitia refertiſimo (93). 


-(B) The hiſtory of Conus from Sanchoniatho ; whoſe account of 
him is the moſt full, will be given in the next ſection. Marſpam 


thinks Ham 1s to be found in profane hiſtory under the names of 
Hammon, Thamus, Thammuz, Adonis, Ofiris, Baal, Belus Jupiter, 
and Saturn the ſecond (94). The ſame author ſays, the Hebrery 
chronology requires, that Ham ſhould be the ſame with Menes, the 
firſt king of Egypt, whom almoſt all other authors make to be Mix- 
raim, his ſecond ſon (95). | FOE, 


(91) See the book intitled, Ephemeridum Philologicarum tomus, 
in the Leiplic Journal for October 1693, Pp. 466. (92) Die. Hist. 
Art. Cham. Rem. F. (93) Pleudo-Beroſus, /:b. 3. p. 80. 
(94) Canon. Chron, p. 23, 30, 31, 32, 33. (95) Bid. p. mr 

| | car 
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earth to his ſhare. But though much mention is made of the Year of 
latter poſterity of Ham in the ſucceeding part of the Few the Flood, 
hiſtory, Moſes has recorded nothing relating to his firſt de- 350. 
ſcendants, beſides their names and ſome general circumſtan- Year be- 
| ces, excepting Canaan and Nimrod, © we 
CANAAN (C) was the fourth ſon of Ham, if we ma 5 
be allowed to judge by the order in which we find his name 1 
placed. in ſcripture. Neither the length of his life, nor the 
time of his birth, are mentioned by Moſes however, ſome 
will have it that-he was born in the ark, and that, becauſe 
he was the fruit of an unſeaſonable incontinence, therefore 
he was a wicked man. It has been already obſerved, that 
the curſe given by Noah to Canaan was peculiar to this ſon 
of Ham, and does not ſeem to have extended to the reſt of 
his brethren. And indeed the prophecy of Noah, that Ca- 
naan ſhould be a ſervant of ſervants to his brethren, ſcems to 
have been wholly compleated in him. It was compleated 
with regard to Shem, not only in that a conſiderable part of 
the ſeven nations of the Canaanites were made flaves to the 
| Thraelites, when they took poſſeſſion of their land, as part of 
the remainder of them were afterwards enſlaved by Solomon]; 
but alſo by the ſubſequent expeditions of the A//prians and 
Perfians, who were both deſcended from Shem, and under 
whom the Canaanites ſuffered ſubjection, as well as the Jj- 
raelites ; not to mention the conqueſt of part of Canaan by the 
Elamites, or Perfians, under Chedorlaomer *, prior to them 
all. With regard to Faphet we find a completion of the 
prophecy, in the ſucceſſive conqueſts of the Greets and Ro- 
mans in Paleſtine and Phœnicia, where the Canganites were 
| ſettled, but eſpecially in the total ſubverſion of the Cari hagi- 
nian power by the Romans; beſides ſome invaſions of the 
northern nations, as the poſterity of Thogarma, and Mageg, 
wherein many of them probably were carried away captive. 
= IT is believed that Canaan lived and died (D) in the coun- 
try 


I 4 * r 


OF Ca- 
naan. 


1 2 6 viii. 7. 8. 9. 2 Genel. xiv. 4, 7. . 


n 


() The Hebrew word is y, and not pronounced as we com- 
monly do Canaan, making Cà the firſt ſyllable, but Chenaan, or ra- 
ther Chnaan, the Shevah joining the Ch and N into one ſyllable, 
and ſo the Fews pronounce it; which reading brings the word 
nearer the Chna of Sanchoniatho, and Stephanus (96) : it ſignifies a 
merchant or trader, as the Canaanites, or Poœnicians were. | 
(D) The Mohammedans are not uniform in their opinions con- 
cerning Canaan, Some agreeing with the account given of him in 


(96) De Urbib. in voce Xo. 


icripture, 
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try called after his name ; where formerly they ſhewed his 


the Flood, tomb, which was twenty five foot long, in a cave of the 


350. 
Vear be- 
fore 
Criſt, 
2648 


mountain of the Leopards, not far from Tri, tu ©; 
CANAAN ſeems to have been known to the antient hea- 
thens. Sanchoniatho expreſly ſays, Chua was the firſt Phœni- 
cian, or the firſt who was called a Phenician d. The ſorip- 
ture mentions nothing particular with reſpect to any of his 


ſons ; but the tranſactions of the //raelites, with their de- 
ſcendants, make up a great part of the Few hiſtory, and 


will be treated of in their proper place. 
NiMmRoD- was the ſixth fon of Cuſb (E), and in all appear- 


ance much younger than any of his brothers; for Maſes men- 


tions the ſons of Raamab, his fourth brother, before he ſpeaks 


of him. What the ſacred hiſtorian ſays of him is ſhort, and 
yet he ſays more of him than of any other of the poſterity of 


| Noah, till he comes to Abraham. He tells us, that Nimrod 


began to be a mighty one in the earth; that he was a mighty 


hunter before the LoRD, even to a proverb; and that the be- 


ginning of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and 


Calnch in the land of Shinaar e. 


From this account a great idea hath been conceived of his 
ſtrength and valour. Some repreſent him as a giant 4 (F); 


all conſider him as a great warriour. It is generally thought 


that by the words a mighty hunter, is to be underſtood that 
he was a great tyrant ; but ſome of the Rabbins e interpret 


thoſe words favourably, ſaying, that Nimrod was qualified by 


a peculiar dexterity and ſtrength for the chaſe, and that he 


offered to Gop the game which he took; and ſeveral of the 
moderns are of the opinion, that this paſſage is not to be un- 


2 See Ca Lr, Dict de la Bibl. Art. Canaan. b Apud Eu- 
s EB. præp. Evang. lib. 1. cap. 10. p. 39. c Gen. x. 8, , 10. 


® Eur xc. Annal. p. 63. ABU LT ARAG. p. 12. AEN Ez- 
RA, KIuRI. See alfo Go r. ; 


ſcripture, and others 8 that he was born before the flood, 
and went not into the ark, but was drowned in the deluge as hath 


been already obſerved (97). 


(E) Some Mobammedan authors confound the genealogies of the 
ſons of Noah at a ſtrange rate. One of them ſays, that Nimrod 
was the ſon of Canaan, and brother of Cub, whom the Fam 
ſurname Fil dendan, that is, the elephants tooth (98). 

(F) The Hebrew word A Gibbor. which” our verſion renders 
@ mighty one, is by the — tranſlated à giant (9). 


(97) See 1 1. /eft 1. (98) The author of Lobb al 3 


| GOT Tn, Biol. Orient. Art. Nemrad, p. 668. (99) Gen. x. 8. 


der tand 
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derſtood of his tyrannical oppreſſions, or of hunting of men, Vear of 
but of beaſts f (G). It muſt be owned, that the phraſe, be- the Flood, 
fore the LoRD, may be taken in a favourable ſenſe, and as a 350. 


commendation of a perſon's good qualities ; but, in this place, 
the generality of expoſitors underſtand it otherwiſe (H). 
HUNTING muſt have been one of the moſt uſeful employ- 
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Year be- 

fore 
Chriſt, 
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ments in the times juſt after the diſperſion, when all countries A 


were over-run with wild beaſts, of which it was necefl: 

they ſhould be cleared, in order to make them habitable ; 
and therefore nothing ſeemed more proper to procure a man 
eſteem and honour in thoſe ages, than his being an expert 
hunter, as Nimrod probably was. By that exerciſe we are 
told the antient Perfians fitted their kings for war and go- 


vernment *; and hunting is ſtill, in many countries, conſi- 


dered as one part of a royal education. 
THERE is nothing in the ſhort hiſtory of Nimrod which 


carries the leaſt air of reproach, except his name, which ſig- 
nifies a rebel (I); and that is the circumſtance which ſeems 


to 


f Bocu arr. Phaleg. lib. 4. cap. 12. PEeR1zon. Orig. Bab. 


cap. 12. p. 230. Vid. XZNO EH. Cyropæd. lib. 1. 


([) A writer of great authority in the Eaft has a ſingular notion, 


that Nimrod by hunting provided food for the builders of Ba- 
bel (100 . | 


() The phraſe, before the Lon, ſeems to be in itſelf perfectly 


indifferent, and made uſe of only by way of exaggeration ; however, 


it being often introduced in ſcripture where wicked ations are men- 


_ tioned, therefore inſtead of before the Lok p, St. Auſtin will have it 
to be rendered againſt the Lou D i) in which he is followed by ſeve- 
ral (2). The Ferufalem Targum, and that of Ben Uzziel, both take 

this character of Nimrod in an ill ſenſe. . | 


(J This name is generally derived from Y marad to rebel; 
but if a compoſition may be allowed of, a more tavourable etymo- 
logy, and more agreeable to Nimrod's occupation, might be offered 
from ) Namer a leopard, which may by a metonymy denote 
wild beaits in general, and PF radad to fell or beat down, or FJ? 
radah to ſubdue or take. The Arabs make Nemrud, the plural of 


which is Nemaredah, the ſame with 9 mared, a rebel. How- 


ever, à certain Perſian author, who makes Nimrod the ſame with 
Cay Caus, a king of the ſecond dynaſty of Perſia, gives the name 
a Per ſian derivation, as if it was Nemard, that is, immortal; which 
appellation, he ſays, was given to him on account of his long reign 


(100) Abu'lfarag. H. Dynaſt. p. 12. (1) De civit Dei, lib. 


16. cap. 4. (2) Joh. Sarisbur. Policrat I. 1. p. 13. CI. 8. p. 


559. Nic. Abram, Pharus V. T. /i8. 5. cap 5. 916. 


of 


d 
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Year of to have occaſioned the injurious opinions, which have been 


the Flood, entertained of him in all ages. Commentators being prepoſ- 


350. 
Year be- 


fore 
Chriſt, 
2648. 


ſeſſed in general, that the curſe of Noah fell upon the poſte- 
rity of Ham ; and finding this prince ſtigmatized by his 
name, have interpreted every paſlage relating to him to his 
diſadvantage. They repreſent my a rebel againſt Gop, 
in perſuading the deſcendants of Noah to diſobey the divine 
command to diſperſe, and in ſetting them to build the tower 
of Babel, with an impious defign of ſcaling heaven (K). 
They brand him as an ambitious uſurper, and an inſolent 
oppreſſor; and make him the author of the adoration of 


of above 150 years (3). If the firſt of the three ſignifications be 

the right, the name muſt have been given him by his enemies, not 

by his ſubjects (4). The Greeks write the name Nembrod and Ne- 
rodes. 

(K) An Arab author ſays, that Nimrod built this tower, that he 
might aſcend to heaven to ſee Abraham's Gop, who had delivered 
him from the fiery furnace into which that tyrant had caſt him. 
They worked at this building three years, and when Nimrod had 
gotton on the top of it, he wondered to ſee the heaven as far from 
him as it was before; but his aſtoniſhment encreaſed, when this 
tower and another, which had been built for the ſame purpoſe, 
were ſucceſſively overthrown. Still perſiſting in his deſign, he would 
be carried to heaven in a cheſt, born by four monſtrous birds; but 
after wandering for ſome time through the air, he fell down on a 


mountain with ſuch a force that made it ſhake, to which, as this 


writer imagines, alludes that paſſage in the Koran ; though the ftra- 


tagems of the impious make the mountains tremble (5). 


Nimrod, by this diſappointment, finding he could not make war 
with Gop in perſon, inſtead of acknowledging his power, pro- 


ceeded to perſecute thoſe who adored any beſides himſelf ; but 
_ Gop, by dividing Nimrod 's ſubjects, and confounding their language, 


deprived him of the greater part of his people, and plagued thoſe 


| Who continued to adhere to him by a cloud of gnats, which de- 


ſtroyed almoſt all of them. : 
Another author adds, that one of thoſe gnats having entered in- 
to the noſtril, or ear of Nimrod, penetrated to one of the mem- 


| branes of his brain, where, growing bigger every day, it gave him 


ſuch tolerable pain, that he was obliged to cauſe his head to be 
beaten with a mallet, in order to procure ſome eaſe ; and that he 
ſuffered this torture for the ſpace of four hundred years, Gon be- 


Ing willing to puniſh by one of the ſmalleſt of his creatures, him, 


who inſolently boaſted himſelf to be the lord of all (6). 


(3) The author of Mefatib al Olim, apud D' Herbelot. B/. 
Orient. Art. Nemrod. (4) Vid. Hyde de rel. wet. Perſar. p. 35. 
(5) Cap. 14. v. 46. (6) Vid. D' Herbelot. Bibl. Orient, Art. 


fire 


Nemrod. 


car. 2. to the Birth of Abraham, gy 


fire (L), of idolatrous worſhip given to men, and the firft Year of 
perſecutor on the ſcore of religion (M). On the other hand, the Flood, 
ſome account him à virtuous prince, and ſo far from advi- 350. 
ſing the building of Babel, that they ſay, he left the country Year be- 
and went into Af/yria, becauſe he would not give his conſent fore 
to it (N). | TH 
| NimRoD is generally thought to have been the firſt king w——_ 
after the flood (O); though ſome authors ſuppoſing a planta- 
tion, or diſperſion prior to that of Babel, have made kin 
in ſeveral countries before him. Mixraim is ſuppoſed by 
many who contend for the antiquity of the Egyptian monar- | 
chy, to have began his reign a good while earlier than Nim- 1 
rod i; and others, from the uniformity of the languages 
ſpoken in Aria, Babylonia, Syria, and Canaan, affirm 
thoſe countries to have been peopled before the confuſion of 
tongues k. | 
THe faur cities (P) Moſes gives to Nimrod, made a large 
kingdom in thoſe early times, when few kings had more 
than 


i Vid. Marsn. Chron. Can. p. 18, 23, K Hoxx ius ad 
Sulpit, Sever. p. 21. „ 


— — — 


(L) The orientals make Nimrod the author of the ſect of the 

; Magi, or worſhippers of fire ; they tell us, that accidentally ſeeing 

fire riſe out of the earth at a great diſtance from him in the eaſt, 

he worſhipped it, and appointed one Andeſban to attend the fire 

there, and throw*frankincenſe into it (7). 

1 (M) The perſon perſecuted by Nimrod, according to ſeveral 

IB YFewrh, Chriſtian and Mohammedan authors, was Abraham, who by 
= the Hebrew chronology might have been his contemporary. 

(N) Jonatban ben Uzziel paraphraſes the paſſage (8) thus; N- 
rod going out of that land reigned in 4/jria, becauſe he would not | 
come into the meaſures of thoſe who were concerned in the diviſi- +4 
on, therefore Gop gave him another country, where he built four 
other cities, viz. Nineveh, Platiathkartha, Parioth, and Telaſar. 

(O) The Eaftern writers make him not only the firſt king of 
Babel, but of all the world; and ſay, he was the firſt who wore a 
crown, the model of which he took from the figure of one he had 
ſeen in the sky; for being pleaſed with the appearance, he ſent 
immediately for an artiſt, and had a crown of gold caſt in the fame 
form, which he put upon his head; from whence his ſubjects took 
occaſion to ſay, that it came down to him from heaven (9). 

(P) We might be able to make ſome judgment concerning the 
extent of the firſt Babyloniſb kingdom, could we fix the ſituations 


(7) Vid. Eutych. frwmales, p. 63, 64. Ebn Amid, p. 29. 
(8) Gen. x. 11. (9) Ebn Amid, p. 29. Eutych. Aunal. p. 63. 


of 
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Year of than one: only it muſt be obſerved, that poſſeſſions might at 
the Flood, firſt have been large, and afterwards divided into ſeveral par- 
350. cels ; and Nimrod being the leader of a nation, we may ſup- 
Year be- poſe his ſubjects ſettled within thoſe limits. Whether he be- 
fore came poſſeſſed of thoſe cities by conqueſt, or otherwiſe, does 
Chriſt, not appear: it is moſt probable, he did not build Babel, all 
2648. the poſterity of Noah ſeeming to have been equally concerned 
i that affair; nor does it appear, that he built the other 

three, though the founding of them and many more, with 


of theſe four cities: but this is very difficult; all of them having 
been long ſin ce deſtroyed, and authors differing ſo much in opinions 
about them. There are even two traditions with regard to the 
ruins of Babel, {ame placing them at Felugia, a village on the Eu- 
pbrates, about thirty fix miles to the ſouth-weſt of Baghd id, on 
the Tigris; others, about the ſame diſtance from Felugia touth- 
ward, on the firit of thoſe rivers: how much more uncertain then 
muſt be the ſituation of the reſt, which were towns not ſo famous, 
and whoſe ruins, if any remain, are ſeldom inquired after. 
According to the Eaſtern authors, Erech, or Arach, is Hadas or 
Eadeſſa (io), called by the Syrians Urks, by the Arabs Roba, and by 
the inhabitants Orfa ; Accad, or Akhar as fome write it, 1s Nifbin * 
and Calneh, Calanne, or Calya, is Crefiphon, or Medain (1 1); andif 
they are not miſtaken, the diſtances of theſe cities from each other 
will give N:-rrod's kingdom a great extent, as do ſome traditions 
concerning him (12) : but the Afarics, im many things relating to 
their own antiquities, are not to be relied on more than the Euro- 
peans. We are of opinion, the Babylonian kingdom, under Nim- 
rod, was much more limited, and rather agree with thoſe who 
believe Erech to have been a city of Chaldea, which from thence 
took its preſent Arabic name of Erak (13). This ſeems to be the 
Arecca of Ptolemy, and Arecha of Marcellinus, who places it in 
Sufiana (14). Neither can Erec be Urhoi, or Eagſſa, in the opini- 
on of thoſe who hold U of the Chaldees and Urhoi to be the fame ; 
for Erec and Ur are diſtinguiſhed in ſcripture as two different cities. 
Calne we admit to b- Crefephen, or Medain, nearer either of the 
aforeſaid ruins of Babel than is Baghdad ; and as for Accad, we may 
_ ſuppoſe it to have been ſome city in the neighbourhood of the other 
three, long tnice ruined, and the memory of it loit: and thus will 
this early monarchy be reduced to ſuch — as, in all pro- 
bability, the firſt could not exceed. 


(10) Vid Targum Jonathanis & esl. (11) Pokrew Syrus 
Comment. in Geneſ. ubi de Nimrod. apud Aſſemani Bibl. Orient. tom. 
1. 26. Abu'lfarag, p. 18. (12) See Thevenot's Trav. Part 
II. Book 1. chap.g & 13 (13) Hyde in notis ad Peritſol. 
| Jtinera Mundi, p. 65. D'Herbeiot Biblioth. Orient. Art. Erac. 
(14) Lö. 23˙ | | | 


other 
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other works, are attributed to him (Q). It may ſeem alſo Year of 


a little ſtrange, that Nimrod ſhould be preferred to the regal the Flood, 


dignity, and enjoy the moſt cultivated part of the earth then 350. 


| known, rather than any other of the elder chiefs, or heads of Year be- 


nations, even of the branch of Ham. Perhaps it was con- ve 
ferred on him for his dexterity in hunting; or, it may be, br | 
he did not aſſume the title of king till after his father Cuſb's wh 


death, who might have been ſettled there before him (k) 


and left him the ſovereignty ; but we incline to think, that 
he ſeized Shinaar from the deſcendants of Shem, driving out 


Ahbur, who from thence went and founded Nineveh, and o- 


ther cities in Aſjyria. NR ns 
TRE ſcripture does not inform us when Nimrod began his 


' reign (8). Some ! date it before the diſperſion ; but ſuch a 


conjecture does not ſeem to ſuit with the Moſaical hiſtory : 

for before the diſperſion we read of no city but Babel, nor 

could there well be more while all mankind were yet in a 
1 Vid. Nic. ABA AU, Pharus V. T. lib. 5. 5 7. 


(Q) Abu'/farag ſays Nimrod built three of theſe cities, mention- 


ed by Moſes, wiz. Erech, Accad, and Calya (14), or Calue. Others 


aſcribe to him the building of Babel, Nineveh, Reſen, and ſeveral 


other cities, among which was Adberbijan (15), in the Perſian pro- 
_ vince of the ſame name. An Arab author mentions a city called 


Takharat, or Takharan Sar, where Nimrod coined money (16). 


Others write, that he dug ſeveral rivers in Er@k, derived from 
Euphrates, of which that of Cutha, in the way [from Babel] to 


Cufah was one (17). 3 

(R) A Perfian author of great authority affirms, that C, or 
Citha was king of the territory of Babel, and reſided in Erat; 
and attributes to him the making of the river Cutha (18). Dr. Hyde 


places the original ſeat of Cub in the tame country, which he calls . 


the moſt antient Ci/h (19); and ſays, that his poſterity removing 


into Arabia, it thence took the name of Ci alſo (20) 


(S) The Arabs ſay, that Nimrod reigned in al Sowad, that is, the 


Black country; for fo they call Jrak Arabi, from the black tents of 


the Scenite Arabs ſcattered over the province (21). They ſuppoſe, 


his father Cy refided at Erac, in the province of Babel (22); 


though Babel is generally thought, by chriſtian authors, to have 


been the regal ſeat of Nimrod. 


(14) Abu'lfarag. H,. Dyn. p. 18. (15) Eutych. Amal. 
p. 64. (16) Safioddin. apud Hyde de rel. vet Perſ. p. 74. (17) An- 
MED EN Vuszr, apud Hyde, ibid. p. 71, 73. (18) Al Tabari 
in cap. de Morte Saræ apud Hyde de rel. wet. Perſ. p. 40. (19) Hyde 
ibid. p. 38. (20) 1d. ibid. p. 37. (ai) Abu Mohammed 
Muſtafa apud Hyde de rel. wet. Perſ. p. 42, 43. (22) Vid. 
Hyde ibid p. 40. . 
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Year of body together; but when Nimrod aſſumed the regal title, 
the Flood, there ſeem to have been other cities built, which ſhews it was 
350. a good while after the diſperſion. We have placed the be- 
OM be- ginning of his reign thirty years from that event, that is in 

"Chr: he year of the flood 431, and in all likelihood it ſhould be 

. g. placed rather later than earlier. 

% £7 Pp AUTHORS have taken a great deal of pains to find N:im- 
1 Year be. 79d in prophane hiſtory ; ſome have imagined him to be the |? 
1 Bre ſame with Belus ®, the founder of the Babyloniſh empire; 
Chriſt, others, with Ninusn, the founder of the Mirian (T); ſome 
2567. think him the ſame with Evechous, the firſt Chaldean king 
after the deluge o; and a fourth ſort perceive a great reſem- 
blance between him and Bacchus, both in actions and name F. 
Some of the Mobammedan writers ſuppoſe Nimrod to have 
been Zohak, a Perfian king of the firſt dynaſty 4 ; others Cay, 
Caus, the ſecond king of the ſecond race *; and ſome of the 
Jews ſay he is the ſame with Amraphel, the king of Shinaar, 
in Moſes © : but there is no certainty in theſe conjectures, 
nor have we any knowledge of his immediate ſucceſſors (U). 

THe ſcripture mentions nothing as to the death of Nim- 
rod; but authors have taken care that ſuch an eſſential cir- 
cumſtance in his hiſtory ſhould not be wanting. Some of the 


m PET Av. Doct. temp. I. 13. p. 283, ®" Hype de rel. vet. 
Perſ. p. 43, 44 O SYNCELL.p.go, f Vid. Ca LME T Dict. 
de la Bible Art. Nemrod. BE DOD Script. Chronol. p. 265, 266. 

4 TaRIHKH Mon TrAx RAR apud D' Herbelot Art. Nimrod & Nouh. 
r See before, p 269, in the notes. BEX UZzz IBL. YARHI. 
R. Da v. Ganz in Zemach David. 5 


(T) Many have confounded the Habylonian and the Mrian em · 
pire together, by miſtaking the ſenſe of the text (23), as if both of 
them had been founded by Nimrod; but this point will be diſcuſ- 
ied hereafter, when we come to ſpeak of the foundation of the = 
Aſſyrian empire. 5 „ oy 5 2 
(U) Some chriſtian and Mohammedan hiftorians call the moſt an- 
tient kings of the Babylonians, who ſucceeded Nimrod, Nimaredah, 
that is, Nimrods (24). Some of the latter ſay, he reigned in a/ 
| Soavad 400 years; and that he was ſucceeded by a prince of the 
ſame family, called Nabat Ebn Koud, who ruled 100 years (25): 
and ſome of the former tell us, that Bothtanſer [or rather Ballet 
Naſar, which is the name the orientals give to Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon] was of his race (26). | e 


(23) Gen x. 11. (24) Yid. D'Herbel. Bibl. Orient. Art. 
Nemrod. (25) Abu Mohammed Muſtafa apud Hyde de rel. ver. 
Perſ. p. 42, 43- (26) Abu'lfarag. H. Dyr. p. 72. 

| os oy Rabbins 
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Rabbins pretend, he was flain by Eſau ( W), whom they Year of 
make his contemporary. There is a tradition, that he was the Flood, 


killed by the fall of the tower of Babel, which was over- 
thrown by tempeſtuous winds while Nimrod was init *. O- 


350- 


Year be- 


thers ſay, that as he led an army againſt Abraham, Gop fore 


ſent a ſquadron of gnats, which deſtroyed moſt of them ; 


and particularly Nimrod, whoſe brain was pierced by one of 
thoſe inſects . 


We now come to the hiſtory of Shem and his oolterity; 


Chriſty- 
48. 

A 

Of Shem 


which for convenience we have placed laſt, though he was the and his 
ſecond ſon of Noah by birth, and by prerogative the eldeſt, poferity to 
the right of primogeniture ſeeming tohave been lodged in him. Abraham. 


TRE poſterity of Shem are twice recited by Moſes. In the 


firſt place Y he only mentions the names of ſuch of his deſcen- 
dants as were concerned in the firſt diſperſions. In the other *, 
he deduces the genealogy in the line of Arphaxad down to 
Abraham. But the ſacred writer having been more brief in 
the hiſtory of theſe patriarchs, than in that of the branch of 


Ham, relating nothing farther of any of them than their 


ages, and the year of their lives wherein they begot their ſons 
(from whence we are enabled to collect the chronology of 


this period, and no more), for the reſt we muſt have recourſe 


to the traditions, and conjectures of the Few:/hh and chriſtian 


writers, where we ſhall not want for matter. 


SHEM was born ninety eight years before the flood ; for 


two years after it, at the birth of Arphaxad, he was one 
hundred years old. We ſhall have given the reader all that 
is to be found in ſcripture concerning this patriarch after the 
deluge, when we have acquainted him, that he aſſiſted his 
brother Japhet in covering the nakedneſs of their father 1, 


and ſhared in his bleſſing for ſo doing: Bleſſed be the Gop of 


Shem, ſaid Noah, and Canaan ſhall be his ſervant *. 8 


© Agu*LFARAG. Hiſt. Dyn. p. 12. * Hype de rel. vet. Perf. 


p. 74 See before, p. 270. in the notes. Gen. x. 21. Gen. 
Ai. 10. * Ibid. J Gen. ix. 23. Gen. ix. 26. 


() They tell the following tory, as the occaſion of this acci- 
dent: that the coat which Gop made Adam, was with his body 
in the ark; and that when Noah and his ſons quitted that veſſel, 


Ham took it, by which means it afterwards fell to Nimrod, who 


putting it on, all kinds of beaſts and birds came and fell down be- 


fore him, as thinking him to excel in ſtrength, and made him 


king over them, according to the text, where he is ſaid to be a 
mighty hunter before the Loxd. Eſau ſeeing the coat upon Nimrod, 
conceived ſo ſtrong a deſire for it, that he flew him, and ſtripped 
him of it (27). 

(27) Eliezer Pirke, cap. 24 
— 2 


Ir 
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Year of IT hath already been obſerved in what manner this pro- 
the Flood, pheſy was accompliſhed : but there is one thing peculiar in 
50. theſe words of Noah, which ought to be taken notice of; 
ear be- and that is, that he bleſſeth the GOD of Shem, and ſays no- 
= © thing of that kind with regard to Faphet ; by which circum- 
: _ ſtance is plainly intimated, that the knowledge and wor::.ip 
A of the true Gop was to be found in the branch of S hem; and 
that though Japhet himſelf did at that time believe in 
| the true Gop, yet his poſterity ſhould quickly fall away 
from the faith, and worſhip ſuch gods as did not deſerve to 
be bleſſed; and therefore Noah, who foreſaw what would 
happen, ſuppreſſed that ſhort doxology, in giving his bleihng 
to Zaphet : however this propheſy ſeems to have no farther 
_ proſpect than till the coming of the Meſſiah in the line of 
Shem, which was the prime prerogative of that patriarch ; for 
ſince that time moſt of Faphet's poſterity have received the 

| knowledge of the true Gov. | 
THE Jews ſuppoſe the tradition of theological truths to 
have paſled from Noah to Shem, who communicated them to 
his children, by which means the true religion was preſerved 
in the world. The Rabbins pretend, that Shem was entruſted 
with the will of Noah, whereby he divided the earth among 
his three ſons ; that he went to ſchool to Methuſelab for 
threeſcore and eighteen years, and kept one himſelf, after the 
deluge, upon mount Tabor, where he taught morality ; that 
he inſtructed Abraham in the ceremonies relating to ſacri- 
fices, which that patriarch afterwards obſerved. "They ſay 
farther, that GoD gave him the ſpirit of propheſy a hun- 
dred years after the flood, and that he diſcharged the fun- 
Eton of a prophet for the ſpace of four hundred years, with- 
out reaping much fruit of his labour, mankind being become 
greatly corrupted. They attribue alſo to him the invention 
ef aftronomy, together with the manner of computing by 
months and years , and of intercalating the former, havin 
learned theſe ſecrets from Noah db. L hoſe who confound S hem 
with Melchizedec (X), aſcribe to him the 109th P/ja/m, and 
8 nà4treatiſe 


2Scry. Scaunar. Archiv. Vet. Teſt. lib. 1. p. 165. apud 
Calmer. Dia. de la Bible Art. Sem. bELizezex Puke, c. 


(X) The Jeu, followed by many chriſtian authors antient and 
modern, are of this opinion, which has nothing to countenance it 
in icripture : nor is it likely ſo eminent a patriarch would diveſt 
himſelt, as it were, of the ſovereignty which he held over hi own 
branch, to iertle in Canaan, and become a petty prince within the 


Char. 2: to the Birth of Abraham. 


a treatiſe of phyſic e (Y). Some make him to have been the Year of 
firſt king in the world, and to have founded three cities, one the Flood, 
in each of the three parts of the earth known to the an- Ye 50. 


tients (Z). 

THE Eaſtern writers ſay, that Shem, in purſuance of the 
directions of Adam and Noah d, together with Melchizedec, | 
the ſon of Phaleg, took Adam's body out of the ark, and | 
being conducted by an angel, carried it to mount Calvary, 
where they buried it: after which Shem conſtituting Melchi- 
zedec the prieſt of Gop, left him behind to attend at the ſe- 


pulchre ; and pretended on his return that he died by the way, 


and was buried ©. Some ſay, Shem interred there no more 
than the ſkull of Adam, "which had been given him by Noah f. 
 THosE who ſeek to reconcile the heathen mythology with 
the Moſaic hiſtory, are greatly at a loſs to find among the 


gods, or heroes, one who | in name or character hath any re- 


Ser. SceamBar. Archiv. V. T. lib. 1. 165. «See before, 
p. 161, in the notes. ERN Auin, p. 13. Eur ren. Annal. 


— $0. * — p. 19880 in * notes. 


dominions of another, who was to be his ſervant (280, namel 
Ham. The learned, who were of this opinion, have been led into 
it by adhering too to the Hebrew computation (29), and per- 
haps looking on the 22 "ob of the Jews as ſome authority (30). 
Yet it is fince the time of Joſepbus, who ſpeaks of Melchizedec 
only as a Canaanitiſb king (31), that they have made him the ſame 
with Shem ; which ſeems to have been a notion altogether unknown 
to St. Paul (32). The oriental chriſtians make Me/chizedec the ſon 
of Phaleg (33) ; for the $ _— chronology, which is generally 
received among them, will not allow him to be the ſame with 
Shem. A — Syrian author, who holds a middle opinion be- 


tween them and the Jeu, will have Melchizedec to be the ſon of 


this laſt mentioned patriarch (34). 


(Y) The Hebrew manuſcript of this book, we are e told, 15 to be 
| found in the Elector of Bavaria's library { 35). 


(Z) Theſe three cities are Sebta [or Ceuta] a maritime town in 


Africa [on the coaſt of Barbary], Salernum in Italy, and Salem in 


Fudea (36). Others ſay, he only laid the foundations of this laſt, 
ſuppoſing i it to be n 37. 


(28) Gen. ix. 26, (29) Cambest, | on 3 p. 47. 300 Id. 
ibid. p. 174. (31) 1 lib. 1. cap. 11. (32, Heb. vii. 2. 
(33 Ebn Amid p. 13. Eutych. Arnal.p. 50. (34) Abu'tfarag, 
Hift. Dynaft. þ 10. (35) Calmet Dit. de la Bible Art. Sem. 


(36) Jia. Leis Sgambat. 4 Vet. Teft. I. 1. p. 165. (37 ) Shaiſh, 
. p. 93. 4. 
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Year of ſemblance to Shem ; and therefore are reduced to that ridicu- 
the Flood, lous ſhift of making him the god of hell (A). 
„ SHEM having lived 502 years after the flood, died at the 


Year be- 


age of 600. He left five ſons, Elam, Aſhur, Arphaxad, 

. Lud, and Arams. The more moderate Perſian hiſtorians 
3 fſay, their firſt king Cayumarras was a ſon of Shem h, meaning 
probably Elam, whom Moſes makes the founder of that na- 


tion. 
THE ſcripture has recorded no one action of any of thoſe 


ſons of Shem, except Aßbur; and the paſlage relating to him 


is a very material one, as it fixes the true time of the founda- 
tion of the Mhrian kingdom. This remarkable fact is re- 
lated by Moſes in theſe words; out of that land [namely Shi- 
naar] went forth Aſhur, and builded Nineveh and the city 
Rehoboth, and Calah ', and Reſen between Nineveh and 


Calah; the ſame is a great city k. We are ſenſible this text 


is by many applied otherwiſe, and rendered according to the 
marginal reading of our tranſlation, He went out into Aſſyria; 


as if Nimrod was the perſon ſpoken of; but we ſhall ſnew 


hereafter, that ſuch a ſenſe puts a manifeſt force upon the 
Year be- Words. As tothe epoch of this A//yr:an kingdom, we ſuppoſe, 


ſore it might have been founded about the ſame time with that of 
Chriſt, Babel, that is, 30 years after the diſperſion, in the year of 
2567. the flood 431. 5 


As to the ſituation of the cities built by Aur, in order 
to determine the extent of this firſt 4/yrian kingdom, we 


find ourſelves more at a loſs than we were with regard to 


thoſe which compoſed the kingdom of Babel. However, we 


s Gen. x. 22. h Vid. D'Hzznz cor Bibl. Orient. Art. Sam. 
1G. £-- 3.4; k Ib. ver. 12. 5 


(A) As thoſe authors, who fancy a reſemblance between Saturn 


and Noah, have on account of the ſuppoſed ſimilitude off names, 


made Ham Jupiter, and Faphet Neptune, Shem muſt of conſequence 
be Pluto (38); but ſuch an hypotheſis, we think, is not for the ho- 
nour of that patriarch, any more than another, which ſuppoſes 
him to be Tip-hon; we ſhould have been glad therefore to have 


deteſtation by the Zg yptians, as a monſter of wickedneſs, havin 


embroiled the nation in a rebellious war, and murdered his brother 
A | 5 


18 Vid. Bochart. Phaleg. lib. I. cas. 1. ( 29) See his Dia. de 
la Bible Art. Sem. 9 


Enown what reaſons Calmet had to believe, that prophane hiſtori- 
ans intend Shem by Typhon, whom he owns to have been a famous 
want, or maleficent deity (39); and indeed was had in great 


may 


4a — * a n 
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may venture to draw this inference, that as the number of Year of 
cities, of which each monarchy conſiſted, was equal, ſo it is the Flood, 
probable their dimenſions were much the ſame ; and that the 35% 
other three cities lay at no great diſtance from Nineveh, Y<ar be- 
whoſe ſituation has been in ſome meaſure preſerved by tradi- oY 
tion (B). | | 
1 or as the Maſoretes read the name Arpach- wp 
fad, the third ſon of Shemy had one advantage above the reſt | 
of his brethren, namely, of having the patriarchal line conti- 3 
nued through him. Many derive the name, as well as the = 
CONE nation | 


9 8 
1 
* 
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(B) Nineveb is ſuppoſed to have ſtood on the eaſt ſide of the Dij- 
lat cr Tigris, oppoſite to Mo/ul ; at leaſt, the tradition of the coun- 
try will have it ſo : but there are no ruins to be ſeen there, as there | 
are at old Babel (40). Though a certain traveller pretends to have [ 
diſcovered and thoroughly viewed ſome remains, by which he 1 
| Judged the city to have been built in form of a long ſquare, in 
length 150 furlongs, and in breadth go ; which at eight furlongs 
to an [talian mile, make threeſcore miles in compaſs (41). 
The city Rehoboth, is by many ſuppoſed to be Reheboth on the 
Euphrates, the ſame probably with that called Rahabat Malek, not 
many miles below the place where the Khabar falls inte the Eu- 
phrates (42) ; and Reſen to be the Ræſania of the antients in Meſopo- 
tamia, till in being, and called Ras alain, that is, the head of the 5 
fountain, on account of the many ſprings riſing thereabouts; and — 
among the reſt that of the Khabyr : It is alſo called Ain Wardah. But 
others endeavour to find Rehoboth and Reſen nearer Nineveh, and al- 
ſo object, that they cannot be Rahabat and Ras alain, becauſe theſe N 
laſt are not in Mria, which lies to the eaſt of Tigris. They ſup- 1 
poſe, that Revoboth is the ſame with the Birtba of Ptolemy, or i 
Virtba of Ammianus Marcellinus (43), ſituate at the mouth of the 
river Lycus, from which the preſent ruins of Nineveh are not many 
miles diſtant to the north; and the reaſon they give is, becauſe 
Birtha ſignifies in the Chaldee the ſanje which Rehoboth does in the 43 
Hebrew, that is, fireets. And as a confirmation that theſe names >, 
are the ſame, Ptolemy alſo places a Birtha on the Euphrates, about _ 
the place where we have ſuppoſed the other Rehoboth to have ſtood ; 
nor does his placing it above the confluence of the Chabir and 
Euphrates, inſtead of below it, lay any good objection in the way, 
ſince Ptolemy is full of ſuch faults, It may rather be objected, that 
Meoſes ſeems to have given all the cities he mentions the names they | 7 
went by in the country where they ſtood, as near as the Hebrew 
orthography would allow ; but in iuch doubtful caſes, we mult al- 
(40) See Thevenot's Travels, part 2. chap. 11. p. 52. Rauwolf's 
Travels, part 2. chap. 9. p. 188. (41) See the Preacher's Tra- 
_ wels, p. 89, (42) Geog. Nub. Clin. 4. part 6. p. 199. (43) Lib. 
20. 
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nation. of the Chaſdim, or Chaldeans from Arphaxad (C), 


whi 


ways make allowances; ſo that Birtha, or Virtha may ſtand for 


Rehoboth, fince we cannot find a more likely place. 


Calah, the next city, is ſuppoſed to be the Calach, ſituate about 
the ſprings of the river Lycas (44), mentioned by Strabe as the ca- 
pital of a province called Calachene, which ſeems to be the ſame 


with Prolemy's Calacine, above Adiabene towards mount Niphates. 
Bochart thinks, it is the ſame with Halab, whither the 1/raelites 
were carried captives (45) ; the Heth being ſometimes changed into 


the Kaf, of which that author produces ſome inſtances (46). 


Could we be (ure of being right as to the ſituation of Calab, that 


of Reſen would be found of courſe ; for Moſes ſays it lay between 
it and Nineveh, which is enough for our purpoſe, . without ſuppoſing 


it to be the Lariſſa of Xenophon, according to whoſe deſcription it 


was a great city (47), as Reſen is likewiſe ſaid to have been. The 
difference of the names may be eafily accounted for, from the uſage 


of the Greeks ; who either could not, or would not write exotic 


names properly. But we muſt own Lari ſeems to lie too much 


out of the way to be Reſen, for it ſtood on the Tigris to the ſouth of 


Nineveh ; whereas it ſhould rather have been fituate to the north- 
ward of that city, and at a diſtance from the river, to lie in the 
way between Nineveb and Calah. We may, however, ſuppoſe 


Reſen to have been ſome city in the neighbourhood of thoſe other 


two, long fince deftroyed 


(O Some Rabbixs are of this opinion (48). And if the authori- 


ty of Joſephus be of any weight, he affirms the ſame : Arphaxad, 
ſays he, gave name to the Arphaxadzans, at preſent called Chaldeans, 
auboſe prince he was (49). He certainly does not mean, as Dr. Wells 
obſerves (50), that the name Chaldeans is derived directly from the 


name 4rphaxad ; but perhaps he meant, that the true name Cha/- 


dim is derived thence, that is to ſay from Np, the three laſt let- 


ters of Arpachſhad (51); and from Chaſdim the Greeks have made 


on this occaſion, and ſay, that the city of Ur is called Ur of the 


of 
D 


Chaldzi inſtead of Chaſdæi, by changing the / into J. And this opi- 


nion is more probable, becauſe the Chaldeans were not only called 
Khiſaam (5 2) before Cheſed was born (53) but appear to have been 
a nation when Abraham came out of Ur of the Khaſ#im (54) ; at 
which time Cheſed was neither old, or conſiderable enough to have 


built towns and founded a nation. And this argument is ſo cogent, 


that Bochart and others, at the ſame time that they treat this ety- 
mology as a chimzra, are obliged to fly to the common ſubt 


(44) Geog: Bb. 11. (45) 2 Dr i 6 ant wv. 11. 


(46) Vid. Phaleg. lib. 4. cap.22. (47) Auabas, lib. 3. (48) Ge- 


dal. i= Sabel Hakkab, p. 93. (49) Antig. lib. 1. cap. 7. (50) Geog. 


of the Old Teft. Fol. I. p. 187. (51) Vid. Lightfoot Oper. vol. I. p. 


13. (52) Gen. xv. 7. (53) Gen, xxil. 22. (54) Gen. xi. 31 
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which opinion ſeems more reaſonable than that which makes Vear of 
Cheſed, the ſon of Nahor, Abraham's brother, to be the the Flood, 
founder of them; though poſſibly the Chaſdim had another 350. 
original ; for nothing is mentioned in ſcripture concerning it. Ling be- 
Some Mohammedan authors make Arphaxad both a prophet Oh f. 
and an apoſtle, and lodge the chief ſovereignty over the na- 26 = 
tions of the world in his deſcendants (D). Arphaxad was * 
born in the hundredth year of his father, two years after the * 
flood! ; and having begat the ſucceeding patriarch in the 
135th year of his age =, died after he had lived in all 438 Year be- 
years u; which is the ſum of what the ſcripture relates con- fore 
cerning him, though writers have added ſeveral conjectures of Chriſt, 
their own (E). 2996. 


Wro 
I Gen. xi. 10. » Ibid. v. 13. _* Ibid-v. 13. 


Chaldees by a prolepſis (55), which will hardly ſerve in this caſe for 
the reaſons already alledged. After all, nothing can be determined 
as to this point, nor will it be repugnant to ſcripture to deny the 
derivation of the name of Kha/dim either from Arphaxad or 
Cheſed. ET 
Some compound Arphaxad's name of u ND. Rafa Khaſhed, 
that is, the healer or prelate of Chaldea ; ſuppoling it to have been 
given to Cainan as a name of dignity (56.) 8 1 
(D) According to a curious though fabulous Mohammedan tradi- 
tion, aſcribed to Ebn Abbas, Shem being called by Noah, at day- 
break, to aſſiſt at morning- prayer, aroſe and awakened his children; 
of whom only Arphaxad got up and attended his father to Noah ; 
who gave them his benediction and prayed for them: whereupon 
 Gop revealed to him, that the gift of propheſy, together with the 
apoſtleſhip, ſhould be granted to the children of Shem, and in 
an eſpecial manner to the family of Arphaxad his eldeſt fon; which 
gift ſhould neither be taken from him, nor transferred to any other; 
and that the ſame family ſhould alſo enjoy the prerogative of ſo- 
vereignty and empire over the other nations which ſhould be di- 
vided ſuceeſſively between the Perfians, the Greeks, the Romans, and 
the Arabs, to the end of the world (57). VPN 
(E) A certain author makes him one of the Rephaim, in conſe- 
_ quence of the etymology he has given of his name) ſuppoſing them 
to have been believers, and ſent by Noah to recal mankind to the 
worſhip of Gop ; wherefore they were named Repbaim, that is, 
|  bealers, and reflorers, to wit, of ſouls. He farther advances, up- 
on no better grounds, that Cainan. or Arphaxad (whom he makes 
to be the ſame) was the founder of the empire of China; that the 
ſet o the Bonzes was introduced into Japan by him, or his diſ- 


(55% Vid. Phaleg. lib. 2 . 4. Heidegg. Hif. Patr. tom. I. 
p. 458. 543. (56) Vid. Boldue de Zecl fa ant legem, lib. 2. 
cap. 2. (57) See D' Herbelot Bibl. Orient. Art. Noub, p. 677. 
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Lear of Who this ſon ſo begotten by Arphaxad was, has occaſioned 
the Flood, no ſmall diſpute among the learned : according to the Hebrew 


359- and the Samaritan, Salah was his fon; but in the Septuagint 
Year be- verſion we find Cainan put in between the two, as the ſon of 
88 the firſt, and father of the latter. This variation not only 
. 0 adds another link to the chain of ſucceſſion, but alters the 
— — chronology of this period, making that of the Septuagint to 


exceed the Samaritan by one hundred and thirty years, the 
age fixed for Cainan to have begotten his ſon. Thoſe who 


adhere to the Septuagint, draw their chief argument from St. 


Luke's o mentioning Cainan in his genealogy of CHRIST, 
which has been already anſwered ? (F). However, the Sep- 
. tuagint 

o Luke iii. 36. P Pag. 249. 


ciples - and that the Brachmans took their riſe in Chaldea ſoon after 


the arrival of that patriarch in the country of Etham, (where he 


was ſent with a colony by Neah), about the year of the deluge 68, 
the chief of which colony was called Yarcha, which in the Hebrew 
is Rapha, that is, a curator or healer (58). | | . 
(F) To the arguments already produced by us on this head (59) 
may be added; 1. That Cainan was unknown to Orkelos the Chaldee 
Parapbraſt, Philo and Toſephus, and to the Syriac, Perfian, and 
Arab tranſlators, as well as to the author of the Yulgat. Beroſus alſo 


placing Abraham in the tenth generation after the flood (60), leaves 
no room for Cainan. Theophilus  ntiochenus, (61) and Dofitheus 


(ho was contempory with the apoſtles themſelves) do alſo omit 
him, as do the more correct Greek writers (62). 2. He is wanting 


in the Roman and Paris editions of the Septuagint, in a place (63) 
from whence omiſſions of this kind are uſually ſupplied ; which 


would ſcarce have happened in caſe there had been ſuch a perſon. 
Nor is he to be found in that edition of the Septuagint itſelf, which 
having been placed in the Alexandrian library of Cleopatra, and re- 
ceived in Egypt, Paleſtine, and Syria, was inſerted by Origen in his 
Hexapla; and which, according to Ferom, was formerly reckoned 
the only faultleſs and uncorrupted copy, the other copy, called the 
 Fulgar, having been corrupted at the pleaſure of antient writers 
(64). It is true Origen mixed Theodotion's verſion with the other, 
but took care to mark with an aſteriſk what it had leſs, and with an 
obeliſ what it had more than the Alexandrian MS. which method 
we ſee obſerved by Procopius Gaxæus (65). 3. The various read- 


(58) Bolduc de Eccleſ” ant. legem, lib. 2. cad. 2. Seebefire, p. 170, 
in the notes. (59 Pag 249. (60) 4pud Joſeph. Antig lib. 1. cap. 8. 
(61) Lib. 3. ad Autolyc. (62) Vid. Maſſæum /ib. 2 Perer. in Gene/. 


cap. x. (63) Vid. Maſſzum lib. 2. Perer. in Gene. cap. x. (64) 


Hieronym. Epi/t. 135. (65) Vid. Procop. in Genef. xi. 
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tuagint verſion having been received over a great part of the Year of 


chriſtian world, Cainan paſſeth for one of the patriarchs, as the Flood, 


well as a founder of nations (G), in many countries ; and 
there are more traditions concerning him (H) than of Salah, 
the true ſon and ſucceſſor of Arphaxad. | 
SALAH is the only patriarch concerning whom the chriſ- 
tian writers have obſerved an equal ſilence with Moſes. He 
hath been thought by ſome to be the ſame with the prophet 
Saleh, ſent to preach the true religion to the tribe of Thamud 
in Arabia Petrea 1; but this perſon appears to have been 
much later than the patriarch (I). 


Hyde de rel. vet. Perſar, p. 58. D'HzrxBzLoT, Bibl. Orient. 
ings in the ſeveral Greek copies, as well with regard to the years of 
Arphaxad after the birth of Cainan, as to thoſe of Cainan after the 
birth of Salah, are no ſmall evidence of corruption in this point 
(66). 


350. 


Year be- 
fore 


Ir 


ene e e in Luke with the Ae 
make Cai nan and Salah (67), others Arphaxad and Cainan, to be 


the ſame perſon (68). 


(G) The Alexandrian chronicle (69) derives the Sarmatians from 


Cainan ; Euftathius Antiochenus (70) the Sagodians; George Syn- 


cellus (71 ), the Gaſpheni ; Epiphanius the Cajani (72); Salianus (73) 
thinks the river Caine in India takes its name from him. 

(H) Beſides the particulars already mentioned, it is ſaid, Cainan 
was the firſt after the flood who invented aftronomy, and that his 
ſons made a god of him, and worſhipped his image after his death. 


The founding of the city of Haran in Meſopotamia is alſo attributed 


to him, which, it is pretended, he ſo called from a ſon he had of 
that name (74). _ : EY . 
(I) An Arab writer makes the prophet Saleh to be the ſon of 
_ Aſaf, the ſon of Cafſehh, the fon of Hawer, the ſon of Khaber the 
ſon of Thamia, | the fon of Gather] the fon of Aram, the ſon of 
Sem (75) ; ſo that he was five generations later than the patriarch 
Salah, who was the third in deſcent from Noah. Befides, the de- 


ſtruction of the tribe of Thamud was ſubſequent to that of the tribe 
of Ad, io whom the prophet Had, or Eber, was ſent, as we learn, 


(66) Vid. Heidegg. Hi. Patr. tom. 2. ſect. 10. p. 8. (67)Her- 
Man. ConTRaAcT. Jon. Lucipus Lup. ps DiE u. Fx. 
Gomarus, Sc. (68) Bolduc 25 ſup. (69) Pag. 70. Ed. 
Raderi. (70) 4pud Heidegg. tom. 2. Exerc. 1.4 12. (71) Chro- 
nog. p 46. (72) 4pud. Heidegg. ubi ſupra. (73) Apud eundim, 


p ibid. (74) Abu'lfarag. Hit Dynaft p. 11. (75) Tarikh 


Montakhab. apud D'Herbelot. Art. Salab. p. 740. 


from 
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Y ar of IT is the general opinion, that the Hebrews derive their 
the Flood, name from the patriarch Eber (K), the fon of Salah ; and 
350. many of the Jews (as well as Chriftians) attribute to him 


Year be- the honour of being the founder of their name and na- 
fore tion (L). But there is much more appearance, that the 
Chriſt, ; ; name 
2648. 1 — 


los EYH. Antiq. lib. 1. cap. 7: Sualsk. HA kk. p. 803. 
| Eur vrch. Ann. p. 47. | 


from one of the commentators (76) on the Koran; and conſequent- 

ly Saleh, the prophet of the Thamuditzs, muſt be poſterior to 

Eber. 

(K) The Hebrew word Hy Eber ſignifies beyond, or ſimply, a 
paſſage; for what reaſon he was ſo called is uncertain: but if the 
Hebrews were ſo called from him, as moſt imagine, why might it 
not have been given him prophetically by Salah, to denote the 

future paflage of his poſterity over the Euphrates into the land of 
Canaan, in the ſame manner as many ſuppoſe Eber gave his ſon the 
name of Peleg, foreſeeing the diviſion of the earth, which was to 
happen towards the middle, or end of his life; This patriarch's 
name is in ſome verſions confounded with that of AN Heber, 
which both occur in one chapter (77). 5 

(L) The maintainers of this opinion bring many arguments to 
ſapport it, of which two only ſeem to be of any weight: 1. That 

. patriarch of that name being found among the anceſtors of the 
Ferws, it is reaſonable to believe they derived their name from him. 
2. That Shem is expreſly ſaid to be the father of all the children of 
Eber (78). 25 N 

To the firſt of theſe it is anſwered, that, as Mo/es intimates no- 
thing that way, the bare affinity of the name is not ſufficient to de- 
termine the point in favour of that opinion. And as for what they 
alledge, either of the ſuperior piety and merit of Eber abore the 
other patriarchs, or of the Hebrew language being peculiariy ſpoken , 
or preſerved, by him and his poſterity, it is not only begging the 
queſtion, there being no foundation in ſcripture for thoſe ſuppoſi 

tions, but may be preſumed to be falſe as to the firſt (fince he cannot 
be ſuppoſed to have been more pious than Shem), as it appears to be 
with regard to the laſt (79), the Hebrew having been ſpoken by na- 
tions which were not of his poſterity. - | 
To the ſecond argument it is replied, that the word Eber in the 
before-mentioned text, has not reſpe& to a perſon, but to place, 
and conſequently that the words do not ſignify the children of the 
patriarch Eber, but the people who dwelt on one fide, or the other 
of the river, meaning thereby either the Ezphrates, or Tigris, or 


( 76) Hoſſein Waedh, apud. D' Herbelot, ibid. p. 741. 
77) 1 Chron. viii. 12, 17, 22. (78) Geneſ. x. 21. (79) See 


the next note. 


both, 
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name of Hebrews was given to Abraham and his deſcendants, Year of 
on account of his paſſing over the rivers in his way from Jrat, he Flood, 
or Chaldea, into Syria: fo that a Hebrew ſhould fignify no- 359. 
thing elfe in the original ſenſe of the word, than a man from Year be- 
beyond the Euphrates. fore 
IS conſequence of the ſame opinion, it has been commonly Chriſt 
believed by the antients, as well as moderns, that the He- 2648. 
brew language alſo took its name from Eber, and that at the * 
confuſion of tongues it remained ſolely in the family of that | 
patriarch and his deſcendants (M): but as the firſt part of | 


t Vid. Anv'L TARA. p. 11. Hyps de rel. vet. Perfar. p. 
47, &, * Vid. EN. Auip. p. 14. SnALSsH. HAk k. p 803. 


both, which parts were the ſeat of Shem's poſterity ; to enforce h 
which acceptation, it may be farther obſerved, that if Eber be taken 
here as a proper name, then under the defignation of his children 
muſt be comprehended not only the Hebrews properly ſo called, de- 
| ſcending from him by Peleg, and the Arabs, who were Joktan's 
poſterity, and ſettled on this fide of the river, but alſo thoſe who 
remained on the other fide of the river, either in Me/opotamia, 
Chaldea, or Elemais : but it could never be Meſes s meaning to make 
Shem the father of Eber's children in this ſenſe, which ſeems to have 
nothing in view; being too extended to illuſtrate any thing relatin 
particularly to the ews, or Jews ; and too limited to refle& 
any honour on Shem, who was the father of many nations, and of 
ſome more conſiderable than thoſe deſcended from Eber. Nothing = 
therefore ſeems to favour this opinion, unleſs it may be ſaid, that — 
Moſes in this place had a mind to pay a compliment to all the poſte- 1 
rity of Eber in general, on account of the relation they bore to the g 
Fews, as being collateral branches of the ſame anceſtor. But this 
point we ſhall more critically examine when we come to the hiſtory 
(M) The confuſion of tongues having been conſidered as a pu- 
niſhment of the temerity of thoſe who undertook to build Babel, 
many authors, poſſeſſed with high ſentiments of Eber, have pre- -4 
ſumed, that the poſterity of that patriarch, who was deſtined by | f 
Soy to be the ſtock of the holy people, and the depoſitory of the 3 
true religion, had no ſhare in that enterprize, nor conſequently in 
the puniſhment which attended it. But if Eber's children were not 
concerned in it, it muſt have been becauſe none of them were grown 
up to an age capable of aſſiſting in that work, the diſperſion hav- 
ing happened at the birth of Peleg, who is by many ſuppoſed to 
have been Eber's eldeſt ſon : for it ſeems to be inconteſtable, that 
all the deſcendants of Shem, Ham, and Japbet, were concerned in 
that building (80) However, it is plain, Eber's poſterity ſhared 


(39) Ste fed. +- 


& 
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this aſſertion hath no better ground than the former opinion, 
ſo the latter is falſe in fact, the Hebrew language having been 
common to people who had no affinity with the family of 
Eber; as the Phaenicians, or Canaanites, who in the time 
of Abraham ſpoke Hebrew, or a language — very little 


from it. 
THe building of Babel is properly referred to the time of 


the Flood, Eber, juſt 1 the birth of his ſon Peleg, in the 1 34th year 


401. 
Tear be- 
fore 


Chriſt, 


2597. 


of his age, and of the flood four hundred and one. Some of 


the Rabbins and chriſtian fathers, who refer that event to a 
ſubſequent part of Peleg's life, ſay Eber gave him that name 
prophetically, to denote a diviſion of the earth which was to 
happen ſome time after, and accordingly reckon Eber a pro- 
phet chiefly upon that account u. 

T1LL this time all mankind lived in a body together, and 
ſpoke one language; but Gop being offended at the build- 
ing of that city and tower, confounded their ſpeech, and diſ- 
perſed them abroad, in order to people and plant the earth. 
But what particular language the firſt was, in what manner 


it was confounded, together with an account of the whole 


tranſaction relating to the building of Babel, and the diſ- 


perſion of mankind, muſt hereafter be the ſubject of different 


, ef 
» — „ 3 


ſections. 
TRE original of idolatry by image-worſhip is by many at- 


tributed to the age of Eber (N), though moſt of the fathers 
place it no higher than that of Serug; which ſeems to be the 
more probable opinion, conſidering, ,that for the firſt hundred 


and thirty four years of Eber's life all mankind dwelt in a bo- 
dy together, during which time it is not reaſonable to 


ſuppoſe idolatry broke in upon them : then ſome time muſt 


be allowed after the diſperſion for the ſeveral nations, which 


nZemacny Dav. part 1. p. 6. SrDER OLAM. cap. 1. p. 2. 
VaRHI ad Genef. x. 25, Hizrow. in quæſt. Hebr. in Genel. 
CuRYSsOsr. Hom, zo in Genel. | 


in the puniſhment, for their language was divided. Witneſs the 
difference between the Arabic (the language of Foktan's poſterity) 


and the Hebrew ; not to mention the Chaldec. 


(N) Dr. Hyde thinks idolatry may by numerous arguments be 
proved to have begun as high as the times of Eber and Salah, who 
preached to their countrymen, the idolatrous Aab tribes of Ad and 


| Thamid (81) But we have already obſerved that the apoſtle of 


the Thamiadites was much later than the patriarch Salah; and the 
miſſion of Eber is not an authority to build upon. 


81) Hyde de rel. vet. Perſ. p. 58. 
x | were 


„„ DS Os” u 
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were but ſmall at the beginnning, to encreafe and ſettle Year of 
themſelves: ſo that if idolatry was introduced in Eber's time, the Flood, 


it muſt have been towards the end of his life, and could not 401. 


well have prevailed ſo univerſally, and with that obſtinacy 
which is imagined by authors. However, the Arabs have a 

tradition that Hud (O), who is generally ſuppoſed: to have 
been the ſame perſon with Eber, was ſent to preach to one 
of their antient tribes, named Ad, who had corrupted them- 
ſelves with the worſhip of idols, and were afterwards almoſt 
totally deſtroyed for not hearkening to himw. They alſo ſay, 
he ended his days in the province of Hadramaut, where they 
ſtill pretend to ſhew his ſepulchre, near Merbat, and within 
two miles of ZZdſec, a port on the Indian ſea: there is a ſmall 


Year 
fore 
2 Chriſt, 


2597. 


town built about it, which is now called Kabr Hud, or the 


Sepulchre of Hud x. 

EBER is ſuppoſed by many to have built Hebron in Canaan, 
and Tanis in Egypt; but thoſe are groundleſs imaginations v. 
Some refer the golden age to the time of him and his ſon Pe- 
leg*: and indeed, if we can ſuppoſe there ever was ſuch a 
pacific and innocent ſtate on this fide the flood, it is moſt 
likely to have been in the days of Noah and his three ſons a, 


that is, during the time their poſterity continued in their firſt 


habitation, before their removal to Shinaar, and a while 
after the diſperſion, which probably gave it a ſhort inter- 


ruption. 


Ez R had two ſons, Peleg, and Foktan ; ; Peleg was born 


juſt after the diſperſion * on which occaſion that 


w Vid. Pocock. Specim. hiſt. Arab. p. 36. D'HERBEBLOTr, 


Bibl. Orient. Art. Houd, * Vid. D'HerBELoOT, ibid. Art. 


Cabar Houd. / Vid. HZ IDE G. Hiſt, Patr. tom. 2. p. 11, 13. 
2 Vid. Gonk pon, Chron. lib. 2. Cap. 2. 2 Vid. BocHARKTr. 


Phaleg, lib. 1. cap. 1. 


(O) It ſeems as if the Arabs had ſome notion of the FO RN be- 


, ing ſo called from Eber; and therefore from the other name of that 
nation, vis. Fews, which they pronounce Had, and Yethud, they 


have given this prophet the name of Hud alſo. 


Scbictard, on the credit of two authors, one an Arab, who 
places Had between Salab and Eber; and the other a 7 wk, who. 


make him the ſon of Salah (8 3}, and the ſame with Eber (84). 


ſets him between Arphaxad and Eber; conjectures Hid is Cainan 
(82). But this is againſt the current of Mohammedan writers, who 


(82) Schickard Tarik regum Perfie. (83) Tarikh Montakhab 


aud D' Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. Art. Haud. 80 Vid. Ebn Amid, 
P. 14. Eutych. Auual. p. 46. 
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Year of name (P) was given him. Venerable Bede affirms, that 
the Flood, temples were firſt built in his days, and that ſeveral of the 


401. 


| Y *21 be- 


fore 


Chriſt 


2597. 
N 


chiefs of nations were worſhipped for gods. On the death 
of this patriarch we are told, that contention aroſe between 
his ſons and thoſe of his brother Foktan, whereupon men be- 
gan to build caſtles for their defence b. 

Tre ſcripture mentions only one fon of Peleg's, beſides 
which the orientals have given him another mentioned in 
ſcripture, though not as Peleg's ſon, namely, Melchixedec e. 
They ſay, he begat him two hundred and nine years after the 
birth of his brother d, which is a more rational opinion, 
though perhaps no better grounded, than that of the Zews, 
who make him to be the fame with Shem. Of this perſon we 
have already related ſome nn and may have occaſion 
to ſay more hereafter. 

JokTAN is generally ſuppoſed to have been Peleg's elder 
brother, upon a preſumption, that he and his thirteen ſons 
were leaders of colonies at the diſperſion of Babel. They are 
indeed mentioned at the ſame time with the other heads of 


nations, and are doubtleſs to be included amongſt thoſe by 


20 hm, it is ſaid, the nations were divided in the earth after 
the ficod : but we do not think it follows from thence, that 
they muſt have been leaders in that firſt diſperſion, in caſe 
their ages would allow it. Beſides, by that means we ſhould 


not only poſtpone the time of that tranſaction, which ſeems 


to be neceſſarily connected with the birth of Peleg (Q) but 
| introduce 


d ABu*LFARAG. p. 12. EM Ani, p. 28. Eur ren. 


Annal. p. 48. ERNM. Aub. ibid. EN. Aub. p. 28. Eu- 


TYCH. Annal. p. 48. f Genel. x. 32. 


1 (P) The name W Peleg, or Phaleg, fignifies diviſon. The 


diviſion of the earth and diſperſion of mankind, was doubtleſs the 

ſame tranſaction, though ſeveral authors, eſpecially thoſe who fol- 

low the Hebrew chronology, make two of them, as we ſhall obſerve 

hereafter. On 
(Q) Thoſe, who follow the Hebrew computation, are at a 


Joſs for an expedient to make Jol. an and his thirteen ſons leaders of 


colonies, at the diſperſion, ſuppoſing it to. have happened at the- 
birth of Peleg. For Eber having been but thirty years old 


when he begat the latter, there cannot reaſonably be allowed 
above half that ſpace for Joltan's age at that time, granting him to 


be the elder: fo that we cannot well conceive him to have been the 
father of more than one ſon before the diſperſion. Upon which 
account many poſtpone that tranſaction to a ſucceeding part of Pe- 
leg's life, ſuppoſing Eber impoſed that name propheucally (85). 


(85) See before, 5. 286. 


* 


„iI : tz... A 


* 


in it, which are two more than we find of the deſcendants of the Flood, 


more uſually call him, Kabtdn, aſſign him one and thirty by 7527. , 


But the great er thinks himſelf obliged to refer it to his birth, 


chronology, according to which, time ſufficient may be allowed for 


(R) D' Herbelot mentions four other ſons of Kahtãn, namely, 


arch's name is variouſly written, Reũ, and Ragan; and by prefix- 


4 . _ 2 
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introduce five generations in the line of Shem as concerned Year of 1 


Ham and Japhet, and therefore we have reſerved them for a 401. 
ſecond remove, or plantation. Year be- 


Tu ſcripture gives to Fottan thirteen ſons; whereas the * G 
Arabs, who derive their original from Fektan, or, as they Cut 


the ſame mother, of whom all but two leaving Arabia (R), 
went and ſettled in India s. Yarab, the elder of the two who 
ſtaid, ſucceeded his father in the kingdom of Yaman, or Ara- 
bia Felix, and gave his name to that country, as well as to 
the Arabic language, which he firſt ſpoke h. Torham, the 
younger, founded the kingdom of Hejaz', which contained 

t of Arabia Petrea, and other territories. 

We find little ſaid concerning the three ſucceeding pa- 
triarchs, Re (S), Serug, and Nahoer : however, ſome au- 
thors refer the founding of certain kingdoms and cities (T), 

8 the 


EF Amvepr Ez Yusey, apud Pocock. Spec. Hitt. Arab. p. 40. 
k PocoCk. ibid. p. 40, 55, 151. Idem. ibid. p. 40, 78. 


though he knows not how to get over the difficulty juſt now men- 
tioned (41) ; which may be ſolved well enough by the Samaritan 


TFoktan and his ſons to propagate. 


Hadramaut (the fame with Hazarmaveth) Seba, Ofir, and Khaxil- 
ah, or Havilah (42). 


(S) According to the different pronunciation of the y, this patri- 


ing an N: ſometimes Eru, and Argu. 

T) The building of Babel is by ſome placed in the ſeventieth 
year of Rei (43), and the beginning of NMimrod's reign in his hun- 
dred and thirtieth (44). About the ſame time others fix the ſound- 
ing of the kingdom of Eger, and the city of Memphis, by Mix- 
raim (45) ; of the city of Saba, in Arabia Felix, by a certain 


1 
queen (46); of the kingdom of Bohemia, and it's metropolis x 
Prague (47); and of the kingdom of the Amazons (48): but theſe | 


are idle imaginations of the Fezvs, With more probability, _ 
though perhaps equal foundation, others attribute the building of | 


(41) Chronolog. Sacra part 1. cap. 5. p. 25, (42) D'Herbelot. 
Bibl. Orient. Art. Saba & Hegiax. (13) Abu'lfarag p. 12. 
(44) Ebn Amid, p. 29. (45) Lem, ibid. Midraſh, c. N. 
(64) Ebn Amid, 26. ſup. (47) R. David Ganz, in Zem. Dav. 
p. 4. Juchaſin, p. 135. 48) Shaljoel bakiab. p. 94, 95. 
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the invention of ſeveral arts (U), the ſpreading of idolatry (W), 
; and 


Rages in Media to Rei himſelf (49) as that of Sarij, the capital of 
Diyar Modar (50), might be to his ſon Serug, who is ſuppoſed to 
have dwelt in the place where that city now ſtands (51). In Nahor's 


time we are told, that 4rmines, a king of Canaan, built Sodom and 


Gomorrah, and Zoar, to the two firſt of which he gave the names 
of his two ſons, and to the laſt that of their mother (52). | 
(U) It is pretended, that the firſt mint for coining, and the firſt 


foundary for gold and filver ornaments were erefted in the days 


of Rz4 (53). Others attribute this invention to Terah (54), as that 
of coining gold and ſilver is aſcribed to Serug (55). Weights and 
meaſures are ſaid to have been invented by Samirus, king of the 


Cbaldeans, in the days of the ſame patriarch (56), though the uſe 


of them ſeems not to have been inſtituted till Nahor's time (57). 
The art of weaving filks, and of dying, is alſo attributed to the 


ſaid king (58). 


(W) Though the generality of authors, and particularly of the 
fathers, agree to place the origin of idolatry in the time of Se- 


rug (59), whom ſome ſuppoſe to be the introducer of it, erroneouſly 


making him (if he be not a different perſon from the patriarch) of 


the race of Faphet (50); yet others make it more early (61), and 


it is ſaid, that in RzZ*s days mankind was fallen into various kinds 
of falſe worſhip ; ſome adoring the heaven, others the celeſtial 


bodies, others animals and plants, others the images of their de- 


ceaſed friends (62). About the ſame time alſo the cuſtom of men's 
ſacrificing their children to devils, is pretended to have been intro- 
duced on the following occaſion : A certain rich man dying, his ſon 


made a golden ftatue in repreſentation of him, and placed it on 


his tomb, ſetting a ſervant to watch it. Some time after the ſon 


was robbed of all he had, and coming to make his complaints at 


his father's ſepulchre, the devil ſpoke out of the image, and pro- 


miſed to reſtore him all he had loſt, if he would offer his youngeſt 
ſon as a ſacrifice to him, and bath himſelf in his warm blood ; 
which he did, and thereupon the devil coming out of the image 


entered into the young man, and taught him magic. But at 


(49) Hyde de rel. wet Per. p. 55: (50) Geogr. Nabienſ. 


. 203. (51) Hyde wbi ſup. þ. 57. (52) Abu'lfarag. p. 13. 


( 53) Ebn Amid, p 30. (54) Shale. hakkab, p. 94. a. (55) Abu'l- 


farag. p. 12 (56) Lem, ibid. (57) Ebn Amid, p. 30. Eu- 
tych. Annales, p. 63. 58) Abu'lfarag. abi ſuh. (59) Joh. 


Damaſc. Epiphan. Panar. I i. Chronic. Alex. p. 113. Abu'l- 
farag. p. 12. Eutych. Annal. p. 56. Vid. etiam Hyde de rel. vet. 
Perſ. p. 57. Heidegg. Hi,. Patr. tom. II. Exerc. 1. F 32. Gurt- 
ler. Hift. Univ. p. 93. (60 Euſeb. Chron. Græc. p. 13. Ce- 
dren. Compend. Hiſt. p. 36. Suidas in voce Tego x. Malela Chron. p. 94, 
c. (61) See Page 286. (62) Ebn Amid, p. 29. 
Eutych. p. 59. | ng | 


length, 


times. 


ſons, Haran only, who was the eldeſt, at leaſt much older * 
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and ſome other particulars of leſs moment (X) to their Year of 


TERAH, the ſon of Nahor, «was the father of Abraham, 401. 
the founder of the Hebrew, or Few:ifh nation. 


informs us, that Terah, after the ſeventieth year of his age, 


the Flood, 


The ſcripture Year be- 
fore 


begat three ſons, Aram, Nabor, and Haran k. Rut of theſe Chriſt, 


than Abram, was born in that year; and the other two pro- 
bably much later ', and, as is ſuppoſed, by a different mo- 
ther w. Haran died in his native country, in Ur of the 
Chaldees 1 before his father, leaving a ſon named Lot, 


and 


k Geneſ. xi. 26. | See before p. 247. m Vid. Hz1pec, 


Hiſt. patr. tom. II. Exerc. 3. 5 3. 


length, this practice of human ſacrifices growing frequent, Gop 
ſent a violent earthquake, the firſt of the kind, with a whirlwind, 
which broke all their idols in pieces, and overthrew their temples 


. The riſe of the Sabian religion is by ſome referred to the 
age of Nahor (64). 

(X) The oriental authors mention a king called Karin, who 
reigned in the days of Rei, but ſay not where. They pretend he 


was a famous chymiſt, and built a city called C4 (65), or Vi- 
in (66), with bricks of gold. But this ſeems to be the ſame per - 
ſon whom the Mohammedans make coeval with Moſes, and the 
Corah of the ſcriptures. We are alſo told, that, in the time of 
Serug, a king of Egypt, called 4ffanus, built a ſhip, and invaded 
the inhabitants of the ſea-coaſt; and that he was ſucceeded by 
Pharaoh, the ſon of Sanes, from whom the Pharaohs were denomi- 
nated (67): that the giants began to encreaſe in Nahor's time, of 
whom one was Ad a famous king of the Arabs (68), and another 
Hellen, who aſſiſted at the building of the tower of Babel, and was 
worſhipped by the Greeks (69); and that the troubles of Job hap- 
pened in the twenty fifth year of the laſt mentioned patriarch (70), 


(Y) Several writers taking Ur, which ſignifies fire, for an ap- 


_pellative, pretend, that Haran was burnt ; ſome ſaying, that that 
accident happened as he endeavoured to take the images of Terah 
out of the fire, into which Abrabam had thrown them (71). Others, 
as he attempted to quench the flames of an idol temple which Abra- 
ham had ſet on fire 72). A third party ſay, that Abraham being 
thrown by Nimrod into a burning furnace, Haran was intent upon 


(63) Eutych. p. 63. Ebn Amid. . 30. (64) Eutych. p. 63. 


(65) Ebn Amid, p. 30. (66) Eutych. Annales. p. 60. (67) Abu'i- 
farag. p. 12. (68) Ebn Amid, abi ſup. Eutych. Aunales p. 63. 


(69) Suidas in voce Expovy. (70) Arudh. Cananæus apud Abu'l- 


Farag. p. 13. (71) Cedrenus apud Bayle Did. Hiſt. Art. Al ra- 
ham. Rem B. (72) Abul'farag. Hift, Dyn. p. 13. 
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and two daughters, one named Milcab, and the other I/ 


the Flood, cab a. Nahor married Milcab his niece, and Abram Sara 


his half- ſiſter o. 
IERAH, who is generally ſuppoſed to be the ſame whom 
the Aſiatics call Azer (Z), is on all hands allowed to have 
been 
n Genel. xi. 27, 28, 29. o Ibid. ver. 29, and xx. 12. 


the event, reſolving to follow the religion which prevailed ; and 


ſeeing his brother come out unhurt by the flames, upon Nimrod's 


demanding who he believed in, Haran replied, in the Goo of 
Abraham ; whereupon he was caſt into the furnace, and died in 
the preſence of his father, as the Rabbins expreſs (73) what our tran- 
ſlation renders before his father. It is ſaid, the fire had power 
over him, becauſe his faith was not ſo ſtrong as Abraham's, nor 
was he deſtined to fo great things (74). Epiphanius ſays, that 
Terah's ſurviving Haran was a puniſhment for his daring to make 
images of clay ; and that before him no father had ſeen his chil- 
dren die a natural death (75). Jaſepbus affirms, that Haran's ſe- 
pulchre was to be ſeen at Ur in his time (76). ET 

(Z) Some of the Mobammedan authors write, that Azer was the 


father of Abraham, and ſon of Terah (77) ; and D'Herbelot fays, 
that the Arabs always diſtinguiſh them in their genealogies as two 


different perſons ; but that becauſe Abraham was the fon of Terah 
according to Maſes, it is therefore ſuppoſed [by European writers], 
that he is the ſame with the Azer of the Arabs (78). How true 
this obſervation may be in relation to ſome authors, we cannot 
ſay, but we are ſure, it cannot be true of all; for ſeveral Arab 


and Turkiſh writers expreſly make Axer and Terah the ſame perſon 


(70). Axer, in antient times, was the name of the planet Mars, 
and the month of March was ſo called by the moſt antient Perfians ; 
for the word originally ſignifying fire (as it ſtill does) it was there- 
fore given by them and the Chaldeans to that planet (80), which 
partaking, as was ſuppoſed, of a fiery nature, was acknowledged 
by the Chaldeans and Aſſyrians as a god, or planetary deity, whom 
they antiently worſhipped under the form of a pillar: whence 
Axer became a name among the nobility, who eſteemed it honour- 


able to be denominated from their gods (81), and is found in the 


(73) Ben. Uzziel ad Gen. xi. 28. Maimon. Tad Hazzak. & de 
idolat. cap. 1. Shalſbel. hakkab. p. 8. (74) Judei apud Lyramm 
& Toſtatum citante Saliano Annal. tom. I. p. 402. (75) Epi- 
phanius de Hæreſ. lib. 1. 5. 8. (76) Antig. lib. 1. cap. 6. (77) Ta- 
rikh Montakbab apud D' Herbelot Bibl. Orient. Art. Abraham. p. 12. 
(78) D'Hecbelot ibid. (79) Ben Shohnah, Mirat Kainat, c. 
MSS. See alſo Pharbang Gehanghiri apud Hyde de rel. wet. Per p. 68. 
(80) Hyde ibid. p. 63. (81) Adem, ibid. p. 64. 
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been an idolater; nor can this be denied, ſince he is expreſly Year of 
ſaid in ſcripture to have ſerved other gods P, The Eaftern the Flood, 


authors unanimouſly agree, that he was a ſtatuary, or carver * 


of idols; and he is repreſented as the firſt who made images of 
clay, pictures only having been in uſe before 1, and taught, 
that they were to be adored as gods”: however, we are told 
his employment was a very honourable one, and that he was 
a great man (A); that at length he was converted by the 
earneſt perſuaſions of Abraham (B), and prevailed upon to 

leave 


P Joſh. xxiv. 2, 14. 4 Er IT HAx. Adverſ, Here. lib. 1. p. 7,8 
r SU1DAS in Lexico, voce Exovy. 


compoſition of ſeveral Babyloniſh names. For theſe reaſons, a learn- 


1 
Chriſt, 


2597. 


ed author ſuppoſes Axer to be the heathen name of Terab, and 


that the other was given him on his converſion (82). 
(A) The Eaftern authors ſay, Axer was a great lord, and in high 
favour with Nimrod, whoſe ſon-in law he was 83), becauſe he 
made his idols for him, in which art he excelled all others. This 
employment was very honourable among the Chaldzans, the per - 
ſon who followed it being conſidered as the maker of gods: for it 
required profound ſkill in aſtrology to chooſe the proper Com 


and fix the proper time for that work, every kind of wood, as well 
as ſtones, and metals, being by the Chaldeans dedicated to its pecu- | 


liar planet, of whoſe influence it was thereby believed to partici- 
pate more than any other ; and an idol thus formed under a happy 
poſition of the heayens, and of the matter appropriated ta ſuch a 


planet, was conceived to be rightly prepared and made according 


to art (84). Some of the Rail, ſay Terah was a prieſt, and the 
chief of them (85). 

(B) 8 th relate, that Abraham often adviſed his 
father to forſake'the worſhip of images, aſking how he could wor- 
- ſhip that which neither heard, nor ſaw, nor did him any good 85) : 
that this offending Terab, he was often ready to fall from words to 
blows ; but that at length Abraham got the better of his father's 
obſtinacy, refuſing to pray for him until he promiſed to become a 
convert (87); for while he was an enemy to Gop, he was an ene- 
my allo to Abraham 88). The Fews ſay he repented (89 ; and 
it is thought to have been owing to the merit thereof, as well as of 
his ſon Abraham, that the chain of the oral law deſcended from 


(82) Idem, ibid. p. 62. (83) D Herbelot Bibl. 8 
ham. (84) D'Herbelot, Bib]. Orient. Art Abraham. p, 63. (85) 
Shalſbel. hakkab. p. 64. (85) Shahriftani ex Altoran?, c 19. wer. 


39. aprd Hyde de rel. wet. Perſar. p. 68. (87) Al Koran c. . 
wer. 116. (38) Hyde, abi ſup. (39) Shal/hel haikab. p. 
94. mY | 
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leave Ur, Joſephus ſays, he quitted Chaldea, being not able 
to endure the country after the loſs of his ſon Haran l. Some 
would have it that he did not become an idolater till he was 
ſettled at Haran*, which is abſurd u; and others ſay, he ne- 
ver was converted *, any more than his ſon Nahor, who at- 
terwards left Uy to join his father at Haran, which ſeems 
from him to be called the city of Nahor * : but there is more 
probability, that both Nahor and Haran were converted, 
ſeeing Lot was bred in the true religion, and Abraham choſe 
Tjaac a wife out of the family of Nahor, not caring to marry 
him to the 1dolatrous daughters of Canaan a: wherefore a 
learned author ſuppoſes Nahor and Haran to have been the 
names given to thoſe two brothers at the time of their conver- 
ſion b. : | 

HO w EVER, Terah, towards the latter part of his life, de- 
ſigning to remove from Chaldea into the land of Canaan, 
took his ſon Abram, and Sarai his daughter-in-law, and his 
grandſon Lot, and leaving Ur came to Haran, a city in the 
north-weſt parts of Meſopotamia, where having dwelt for 
ſome time he died, being two hundred and five years old. 

Tus have we collected in the beſt method we could, 
what we have found worth notice, from writers of various 
times, religions, and countries, relating to the poſtdiluvian 
patriarchs. In the next ſection we ſhall proceed to give part 
of the fragments of a heathen author, whoſe hiſtory is ſup- 
poſed to relate to the earlieſt times of this period. 1255 


„ 0 


The hiſtory of Sanchoniatho, after the food. 


H AVING in a preceding ſection brought down -the 
L Phenician hiſtory of Sanchoniatho to the tenth genera- 


[ Antiq. lib. 1. cap. t Tos r AT. apud PERERIUu in 
Genef. cap. 11.32. 1 Vid. Ba YI E Dict. Art. Abraham, Rem. 
©. * CHRYs05sT. Hom. 31. & 37. St. AuGvusT. de 
Civit. Dei, lib. 16. cap. 13. * Compare Gen. xxiv. 10. with 
Gen. xxvii. 43, and xxviii. 10. 2 Gen. xxiv. 3. bHyvpe 
de Rel. vet. Perſ. p. 62. TP 


Adam to him, and thence to his fon Abraham (90). There is ſome 
ground to think Terah was converted by Abraham's perſwaſions, 
becauſe he trayelled with him from Ur to Haran, in order to go 
into Canaan , 91 t 8 5 | | 

(90) Zoar apud Hottinger, in Smegm. Orient. lib. 1. p. 280. 
(91) Hyde ubj ſup. p. 59. ; 


tion, 
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tion, which probably periſhed in the flood, though he takes 
no notice of that great event ; we ſhall here reſume the thread 
of his narration : premiſing only, that, according to the 
plauſible hypotheſis which we have formerly mentioned (C), 
| | e that 


(O) Biſhop Cumberland, ſuſpecting the Phænician records to have 
been corrupted in this place, has propoſed an amendment of them 
(92): He ſuppoſes a diſlocation in the eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth generations, either through neglect in tranſcribers, or rather 
purpoſely made by the Cabiri, who wrote thoſe records, to conceal 


the great judgment of the flood, Which ſwept away the race of 


Cain (93), and of which for that reaſon they have ſuppreſſed all 
mention (94). To ſupport this opinion, he alledges, 1. That Sydyc 
and M:/or could not be the children of Amynus and Magus, becauſe 
the tenth generation in the line of Genus, or Cain, wherein thoſe 
two laſt perſons are placed, muſt have been drowned in the flood, 
together with ſuch children as might then be born of them (95), 
anſwering to Shem, Ham, and Faphet. 2. That Syayc being Mel- 
chizedec, whom he takes to be Shem, and Cronus Ham, it was ne- 


ceſſary to join them both together under the line of Uranus, which 


Sanchoniatho owns to be diſtin& from that of Genus (96) 3. That Mi- 
ſor being manifeſtly Mizraim, the ſon of Ham, or Cronus, there is a 


neceſſity of placing him one generation lower than he is placed in 

Sancboniai bo, wiz. in the twelfth (97); and that without this 
change, the beginning of the Egyptian kingdom would be placed 
too near the flood (98). 4. That Japbet being ſtill wanting to 
make up the three ſons of Noah, and Nereus being the only perſon 
in Sanchoniatho's genealogies which anſwers the ſcripture account 


of him, he has joined him to Sydyc and Cronus in the line of Ura- 
nus (99). But the alterations will better appear, by giving the 


reader a table of Sanchoniatha's genealogies, from the place where 


the biſhop's corrections begin; referring him for our remarks on 
the ſcheme itſelf to the ſucceeding notes. 


The two Lines as they land in SANCHONIATHO. 


SeTHn's Line Cain's Line. 
9. Eliun, or Hypfiſtus, Agrus, Agrouerus, 
10. Uranus, | Amyznus, Magus, 
11. Cronus, _ Mifor, : Sydyc, | 
=  Thath, Cabiri, or Dioſcuri, 
13. . The ſons of the Dioſcuri. 


(92) Cumberl. on Sanchon. p. 43. (93) Bid. p. 49. (94) Lid. 


5p. 47, 177. (95) Bid. v. 41, 677. (96) Ibid. p. 47. (97) Li. 
p. 48. (98) Ibid p. 49. (99) Cumberl. on Sanchon. p. 257, 
258, 259. 0 | Ts 
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taht writer proceeds to continue the idolatrous line of Cain, 
by perſons taken out of the line of Noah, and annexing them 


: $: zs ſons to Amynus and Magus, the laſt of that race. 

3 { Generation , FROM theſe men, ſays he, were begot Miſor (D), and 
. XI. Sydyc (E), i. e. Nell. freed, and Juft : theſe found out the 
4 uſe of ſilt, | FROM 


Sern' Line in Sax cHONIAT HO, carrected. 


9. Eliun, or Hypfiſtus, 
10. Uranus, 
11. Sydyc, | Cronus, MNereus, 
or Shem, or Ham, or Japbet, 
12. Cabiri, or Dioſcuri, Miſor, Pontus, 
13. The ſons of the Thoyth, Poſidon, 
Dioſcuri. | or Neptune. 


D) This perſon Dr Cumberland takes to be the Mizraim of the 
as | ſcripture, and the Menes of the Egyptians, for theſe reaſons ; 1. He 
[i | | ſuppoſes Miſor to be the fingvlar of Mizraim, the firſt king of 
on Egypt according to the Hebrews, as Menes is according to the Egyp- 
| tian (1). 2 That Eratoſthenes in Syncellus and Scaliger's Euſe- 
ö bius (2), affirms Menes to be Meſtraim, as the Greeks write the name 
= of Mixraim (3). 3. That Thoth was the ſon of Menes as well as 
= ji of Miſor, and the ſecond king of Egypt (4). 4. That Mifor and 
Ef . Menes lived at the fame time, and 5. Died the ſame violent death 
(5). We ſhall conſider this opinion, which we take to be abſolute- 

, ly untenable, in another place; and ſhall only obſerve at preſent 

that we cannot find Eratofthenes has affirmed any ſuch thing, as 
= that Mencs is Meſtraim; which is the mere imagination of thoſe 
1 | authors who have tranſcribed him. | = 
= 4 As to the tranſlation which Phi gives of the name Miſor, 
i ER e-, or well fiecd, Bachart, derives it from the Syriac } 4O 


. Meſro; but biſhop Cumberland rather thinks the notion of freedom 
1m to be coniequent to his name, which he ſuppoſes to ſignify a prince, 
= from the root yy aſar, to rule, or reſtrain, by addition of the 
* | ſervile Mim (6); [though to effect this the firſt radical muſt be 
. | thrown out] freedom from any coercive power þeing the conſe- 

| quent of his dominion and ſuperiority (7). | | 

[ (E/ Sydyc the biſhop ſuppoſes to be Melchizedec, and Melchizedec 
= | Skem (8). All the arguments he brings in favour of the firſt ſup- 
* ') | poſit ion is, that Grotius (9) affirms Melchizedec to be Sydyc (10), 


(1) Bid. p. 45, 55, (2) Chron. Gree. p. 17. (3) Cum- 
berl. ubi ſup. p. 54, 185. (4) Ibid p. 44, 55. (5) Ibid. p. 
55. (6; Bid p 98. (7) Ibid p. 179. (8) Ibid. p. 47, 173. 
(9) In not. ad Heb. vii. 1. (10) Cumberl, on Sanchor. p. 174. 
0 ES | ET. 1 probably 
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From Miſor came Taautus (F), who found out the writ- Generation 
ing of the firit letters; whom the Egyptians called Thor, the XII. 
Alexandrians Thoyth, and the Greeks Hermes : but from Sy- 
dyc came the Dioſcuri, or Cabiri (G) called alſo Corybartes, 

and Samothraces, Theſe firſt invented the building a com- 

plete ſhip. | | 

Or theſe, others came who found out herbs, the cure of Generation 
bitings, and charms. 15 5 | XIII. 

Un AN us, whoſe parents lived in theſe mens age, as hatn 
been already mentioned, ſucceeding his father Eliun in the 


kingdom, had by Ge, his ſiſter, four ſons ; 1. Ilus, or Cro- 


probably on account of the ſimilitude of the names, Sydyc, or Sedec 
ſignifying jufft, and Melchiſedec the juſt king. Nor does he bring 
any proof that Melchizedec is Shem: he only ſays, that he thinks 
the objections againſt that opinion are ſufficiently anſwered (11) by 
other authors. So that he produces no reaſon to ſupport theſe 
two opinions, on which his ſyſtem is chiefly grounded. If it be 
objected, that Miſor and Sydyc were the ſons of Amynus and Magus, 
he anſwers, that Sydyc was not the ſon of thoſe perſons, but bro- 
ther to Ham, or Cronus, and ſon to Noah (12); and that the Cabiri, 
who had corrupted the records by ſuppreſſing all mention of the 
flood (13), have taken the righteous king Sedec, or Melchiſedec (14), 
with Miſor, and their children the Cabiri, and Thoth, and placed 
them in Cazr's line, being willing to transfer all the honour gained 
by them to the family in which their falſe religion began; for 
which Sydyc's [or Melchixedec's] living in Canaan, might furniſh a 
pretence (15). „ en = 55 
(F) Taaut, or Thoth is thought to be Athothes, the fon of Menes, 
and the ſecond king of Egypt, according to Erataſhenes, upon a 
preſumption that Miſor and Menes are the ſame; and becauſe he 
was alſo a king of Egypt, and fon of a king [though it does not 
appear from Sanchoniatho, that Miſor was a king] as Athothes was 
(16). It is obſerved alſo, that as Sanchoniatho's line ends with Mi- 
for and Thoth, fo Eratofthenes's line of Theban kings begins with 
Menes and Athothes (17), as does the firſt dynaſty of the Thinites in 
Manetho. And the difference between the names Thoth and Athoth 
is no objeftion, the biſhop producing ſeveral inſtances of proper 
names in the Eaſtern languages, where the initial 4 was frequent - 
ly left out (18). | | 5 
() Of the Dioſcuri, or Cabiri, the ſons of Sydyc, we ſhall ſpeak 
hereafter, when we come to the Græcian mythology. According 
to Dr. Cumberland's ſcheme, they were a little branch of Sydhe, or 
Shem's race, that lived with Ham, or near him (19). | 


(11) Bid. p. 175. (12) Bid. p.47. (13 Ibid þ 47, 177. 3 
(14) Bid 5. 47. (15) Bid. 5. 178. 6 1 
54, 186. (17) Ibid. p. 46. (18) Bid p. 127. Vid. Bochart | 
Canaan p. 826, (19) Cumberl. on Sanchon. p. 261. 
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nus; 2. Betylus; 3. Dagon, or Siton; and 4. Atlas (H); 
| beſides 


(H) We ſhall conſider theſe four ſons of Uranus in their order. 
1. Cronus is in all probability the ſame with the Ham of Mofes ; 
the laſt ſeems to have been his proper name, and the other, which 
may be derived from D Keren, a horn, or power, and importing 
regal dignity, might have been his Phænician title, as Belus, or 
952 Baal, ſignifying a lord, was his Chaldean title (20); for the 
Babylonians are ſaid to have called the firſt Baal Cronus (21); Mo- 
loch and Milcom, names of the ſame ſignification, are alſo frequently 
uſed to deſign the ſame man (22): and Baal-Berith (23) probably 
ſignifies this Cronus worſhipped antiently at Berytus (24). That 
Cronus is the Ham of Moſes appears from the authority of Eupolemus, 
whoſe words are theſe : Tpwrw yatolas Bnaw, Oo c Koororr 5x Toure 


bY ve ByAov % Xavaay, TouToy , Toy Kawvanay YEW 0a Toy TATE | 


Tay Qowixtwv Toure 0} Xovm vie Yai, or urs r ENA NH 
Ac, TaTie N Alf, addy d Tov Merparip Taripa [Tape] 
AiyuzTiwr 25; Which biſhop Cumberland renders thus: There was 
at firſt Belus, who is Cronus ; but of him came another 1. Belus, 
and 2. Canaan, who was, or begot the father of the Phœnicians; 


bis fon too was 3. Chim, whom the Greeks call Asbolos, the fa- 
ther of the Ethiopians, the brother of, 4. Meſtraim, the father of 


the Egyptians. It is eaty, ſays that author, to adjuſt this tranſlation 


to the four ſons of Ham (26) ; for two of their names are plainly 
the ſame, Canaan and Mizraim ; the third, Chim, is but ſlightly 
altered from Cu, the e being changed into w only to expreſs the 


accuſative caſe, as Bochart has well noted; [though, by the way, 


this is an odd manner of accounting for that variation, the Greeks 


having no accuſative in , nor indeed any word ending in ]: 


Wherefore it only remains, that Belus, the ſucceſſor of Ham, in his 


dominions in Africa, be allowed to be the ſame with Phut in Moſes ; 
and it is reaſonable to admit, that he who ſucceeded his father in 
that large empire, ſhould bear his title among the Babylonians, as he 
is here called by the Chaldean title of honour Belus, whereas Moſes 
calls him properly by the name given him at his birth (27). We 
find ſeveral footſteps of Chronus in that paſſage of the Moſaica! 
hiſtory, where Chedorlaomer and his confederates are recorded to 
have ſmitten the Rephaims in Aſbteroth Caruim, and the Zuzims 
in Ham. Afſtteroth will eaſily be admitted to be 4farte, and Car- 


zaim being derived from Keren, the root of the name of Cronus, 


C200 Vid Thid. p. 111, fc. (21) Eupolemus in Alex. Polybif. 
apud Euſeb. de Prep. Evangelic. lib. g. cap. 179. (22) Vid. The- 


ophil. Antiochen. ad Autolyc. lib. 3. Damaſcium in vita Thdori, & | 


Suidam in voce Kpoves (23) Judg. viii. 33. (24) Cumber- 
lands, on Sanchon. p. 152, (25) 4pud Euſeb. de prep. Evangel. 
lib. g. cap. 17. p. 419. (26) Genel, x. 6. (27) Cumberl. 


en Sanchon. p. 115. 


may 
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beſides much iſſue by other wives: wherefore Ge, being 


grieved at it, and jealous, reproached Uranus, ſo that the 
parted from each other. But-Uranus, though he parted from 


| her, yet by force invading her, and lying with her when he 


liſted, went away again; and he alſo attempted to kill the 
children he had by her. Ge alſo defended, or avenged her- 
ſelf, gathering auxiliary powers unto her. 


may relate to him. And as Rephas is acknowledged by the learned 
to have been a title of Cronus, both from the Coptic name of his 


Star, and from the Septuagint, who tranſlate Chium Cronus's 


known name) by Rephas, written in ſome copies Remphas, which 


is the cleareſt account of that paſſage in Amos (28), ſo from him 


ſome of his poſterity, who were moſt like him and other antedilu- 
vians, of long life, great ſtrength, and ſtature, were called Re- 
pbaim; eſpecially thoſe who dwelt in his city 4/teroth Carnaim, 


and ſeem to have been his children, and their cities to have taken 


their father's name (29). As to Ius, or I, it ſeems to be no o- 
ther than ON EI, which ſignifies frong, and is therefore in Hebrew 
one of the names of Gop. | | 


2. Betylus biſhop Cumberland does not find mentioned bv any 
other writer; his name ſeems to be of eaſtern original, from the 
root Gy Betel, which though it often ſignifies diſhonourable idle- 


neſs, yet ſometimes denotes that quiet ſpirit which ſerves religious 


duties and ſtudy. And in Arabic it ſignifies @ hero, who, by ſuc- 
ceſsful wars procures to himſelf and ſubjects reſt and peace (30). 


3. Dagon is called agreeably to Philo's ſkill in the eaſtern lan- 
guages, Siton, becauſe he was the inventor of ſowing bread-corn ; 


and Jupiter Arotrius, from his contriving of ploughs. He was wor- - 


ſhipped by the Philifines in Canaan ; and his name, which the 
biſhop ſuppoſes was given him at his canonization, ſuggeſts to us the 
reaſon of the divine honours they gave him (31) [being derived 


from 1 Dagan, bread. corn]. ; 
4. Atlas is alſo reckoned one of the moſt celebrated ſons of U- 


ranus in the ftlantian theology; the Atlantij in Africa are derived 
from him. The biſhop ſuppoſes the reaſon of his being cruelly 


buried alive by his brother (as Sanchoniatho tells us preſently) was, 


to. ſecure to him and Thoth the dominion over the weſtern parts of 


_ Africa, where the Atlantij were ſeated ; though that deſign was not 


effected but by Hercules, or Arcles, called Ait: (the paſtor king of 
Egypt) in the reign of Antæus the fon of Atlas (32). The biſhop 


chooſes rather to conſider Alas as the brother, than the ſon of . 


Japetus, as the Greeks repreſent him, becauſe Sanchoniatho reports 
him to be the brother of Conus, whom the Greeks alſo agree to be 
brother to Japetus. 8 Ros 


(28) Chap. v 26. Vid etiam Pocock. /pecim. Hit. Arab. p. ult. 
(29) Cumberl. 261 ſup. p. 120, 121. (30) Idem, ibid. p. 326. 
(31) 1dem, ibid. & p. 327, (32) Cumberl. on Sanchon. p. 327, 328. 
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Bur when Cronus came to man's age, uſing Hermes Triſ- 
megiſtus as his counſellor and aſſiſtant We for he was his ſecre- 
tary), he oppoſed his father Uranus, avenging his mother : 
but Cronus had children, Perſephone Preſerpina] and Athena 
[Minerva] : the former died a virgin, but by the counſel of 
Athena and of Hermes, Cronus made of iron a ſcimeter and a 
ſpear. Then Hermes ſpeaking to the aſſiſtants of Cronus with 
enchanting words, wrought in them a keen defire to fight 


againſt Uranus, in behalf of Ge. And thus Cronus warring 


againſt Uranus, drove him out of his kingdom, and ſucceeded 


In the imperial power, or office. 


In the fight was taken a well beloved n of Uranus, 
big with child. Cronus gave her in marriage to Dagon, and 
ſhe brought forth, at his houſe, what ſhe had in her womb by 


Uranus, "and called him Demareen. 


AFTER theſe things Cronus builds a wall round bout his 
houſe, and founds Byblus, the firſt city (I) in Phænicia. 


Afterwards Cronus ſuſpecting his own brother Atlas, with the 
advice of Hermes, throwing him into a deep hole of the earth, 
there buried him. 

Ar that time the deſcendants of the Dioſcuri, having built 
ſome tumultuary, and other ſtronger ſhips, went to ſea, and 
being caſt on ſhore near mount Caſſius, there conſecrated a 
temple (K). 

THE auxiliaries of Tus, or Cronus, were called Elim (L), 

which 


| a It is urged as an bees to the veracity of this fragment, | 
that Byb/as is here (aid to be the firſt city in Phænicia, after men- 
tion has been made of Tyre in the fifth generation 33); but no 


more can be made of what is ſaid there, than that it was a place 


inhabited, perhaps by people living in tents, or ſcattered hats; for 


building with ſun-dried bricks was not found out t'll three genera- 
tions after. Beſides, if it had been called a city, the expreſſion 
would have admitted of an explanation by prolepfir. Byblus ſeems 
to have been the imperial ſeat of Cronus; as it was of Mizraim 


for ſome time, according to the biſhop (34). 


8 ooes, thee 30 Þ the Geft nnvigntien wwe 
have any account of in hiſtory after the flood (35) ; and perhaps 


this is the firſt temple founded alſo ; for before they uſed itinerant 


temples, carried about on carts (36). Mount Caffius lay on the 
coaſt forty miles from Pelufium in Egypt eaſtward, in the road to Pa- 


 befline (37). 


(L) Elim is ON the plural of NN Eloah, and fignifies the 


gods, as they are called juſt after. The biſhop renders the word in 


*Camberl, Orig. Gent, Antigquiſſ. 


(33) See before, p. 177. 
) See before, p. 179. (37) my 


(3 
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which is as much as to ſay Cronij, for ſo were they named 
who were under Cronus. But Cronus having a ſon called Sa- 
did (M), diſpatched him with his own fword, having a ſuſ- 
picion of him, and deprived his ſon of life with his own hand. 
gods were amazed at the mind of Cronus. 8 

Ix proceſs of time, Uranus, being in flight, or baniſh- 
ment, ſends his virgin daughter Afarte, with two other of 


So alſo he cut off the head of his own daughter, ſo that all the 


her ſiſters, Rhea. and Dione, to cut off Cronus by deceit, 


whom Cronus taking, made thoſe ſiſters his wives. Uranus, 


_ underſtanding this, ſent Eimarmene and Hora Fate and 


Beauty] with other auxiliaries, to war againſt him: but Cro- 
nus having gained the affections of theſe alſo, kept them with 
him. Moreover, the god Uranus deviſed Bætylia, contriv- 
ing ſtones that moved, as having life (N). | 

Cronvus 


this place Iar's men, or thoſe that were for Cronus (38) 3 in which 


ſenſe it may be underſtood, conſidering the perſons who aſſumed 


it were the auxiliaries of I, and took their name from him on that 


account. . 


(M) 2 Shadid in Arabic ſignifies a ffrong man, and ſeems 


to be of kin to Shaddai. „ *Vͤ„ 
(N) Bochart conceives that by the tranſpoſitionof a letter by the 
tranſcriber of Sanchoniatho, writing HJ N for H av)3, 


anointed flones, have been transformed into animated ſtoncs. Facob 
ſeems to have ſet up the example of anointing ſtones, when he 


poured oil upon the top of the pillar which had been his pillow, 
calling the place Berbel 39). The Jews ſay, the Phenicians wor- 
ſhipped that pillar of Jacob, withal conſecrating, and anointing 


ſtones in imitation of it, which they called Bætylia, and Bztyli, in 


memory of the ſtone erected at Beth el. Heſychius fays, the ſtone : 


was fo called which Rhea gave Saturn to deyour inſtead of Jupiter. 
Priſcian ſays, the ſame ſtone is called Abadir, or Abaddir, and that 
it is the Bætylus of the god Maddir. But that name, taken for 


de ſtone, ſeeins to be corrupted from the Phenician v7 IAN A 
Ban dir, ſignifying a ſpherical ſtone which was the figure of the 


Betylus. Damaſcius, a ſuperſtitious heathen writer in Juſtinian's 
time, ſays he ſaw ſeveral of theſe Bætylia, or Bæhli, of which 
many wonders were reported, in mount Libanus, near Heliopolis of 
Syria (40) : nay, and pretends, he ſaw one of theſe ſtones moved 
in the air (41), and deſcribes it to be round, about a ſpan in dia- 
meter, and whitiſh, though it often appeared of different ch- 
lours, (42; ; which ſhews there was a popular notion in thoſe days 


(38) Cumberl. on Saxchon p. 31. (39) Genef. xxviti. 18. 19. 
and xxxi. 13. (45) Aru Photium. Bibl. p. 1047. (40 Fad. 
Phatium. 757% p. 1002. (42) 1bid. p. 1063. 

| a | or 
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CRoNus begat on A/tarte ſeven daughters, called Titani- 
des, or Artemides ; and he begat on Rhea ſeven ſons, the 
youngeſt of which, as ſoon as he was born, was conſecrated 
a god (O). Alſo by Drone he had daughters, and by Aſtarte 
two ſons, Pothos and Eros [ Defire and Love]. | 

DaGoN, after he had found out bread-corn and the plough, 
was called Zeus Arotrius. | 

To Sydyc, or the juſt, one of the Titanides bare Aſclepius (P). 
Cronus had alſo in Peræa (Q) three ſons: 1. Cronus, 

5 | of 


of the Bæhlia being moving ſtones. They were generally conſe- 


crated to ſome god or other, as Saturn, Fupiter, the Sun, &c. (43). 

(O) Dr. Cumberland ſuppoſes this ſon of Rhea was Muth, becauſe 
afterwards mention is made of a conſecrated ſon of Rhea, called 
Muth; but the laſt ſeems to be a different ſon from him ſpoken of 
in this place; for Muth was not conſecrated till his death, the o- 
ther as ſoon as he was born. „„ | 

(P) He was ſurnamed Eſinunus from R. Shemini, which fig- 
nifies the eighth. His mother was one of the daughters of Cronus. 
This is hard to believe, yet it is not impoſſible that Sydyc, in his 
latter time dwelling in Canaan, might, to ſecure his quiet life, 
(for we read of no warlike action of Shem) marry a daughter of 
Ham's, and by her have this ſon Aſclepius; whom alone of all the 
ſons of Sydyc, Sanchoniatho, chiefly regarding his own country, 
hath taken notice of, probably becauſe he only might have ſettled 


in Phenicia, among the iſſue of Ham (44) ; and that he did ſettle 
among them appears from Apuleius's laying that Apollo (whom San 


choniatho makes Cronus's ſon) gave to Æſculapius, as he calls him, 
the herb So/amm (45), or night hade, called from his Phænician 
name, 4ftir E/muni in Punic (46). Aſclepius is alſo called Memphi- 
tes by Clemens Alexandrinus, and paſſed for a god in Egypt (47). 
And Pauſanias (48) mentions a temple to /Z/culapius, Apollo, and 


Hygeia, Egyptians. This is the eldeſt account the biſhop meets 


with of kill in phyſic or medicines (49). 
(Q) Perea being the Greek name of the country of Bahar, be- 


yond Jordan, the biſhop ſuppoſes theſe three ſons of Croxus to have 
been born at Afteroth Carnaim (50), a noted city thereof, from the 


relation already mentioned, which that place hath to Co. The 
names of theſe ſons are well known to belong to heathen deities by 


antient writers ; but it does not appear from ſuch writers, that they 


were the ſons of Cronus ; only Eupolemus ſays ſomething to the pur- 


(43) dem, ibid. Vid. etiam Bochart. Chanaan. lib. 2. cap. 2, 


(44) Cumberl. on Sanchor. p. 200. (45) Apuleius de wirtutib. 
Herbar. (46) in Auctuar. ad Dioſcorid. (47) Clem. 


Alex. Stromat. lib. 1. (48) In Corinthiac, (49) Cumberl. on San- 
chen. p. 201. (50) Gen. xiv. 5. | | 
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of the ſame name with his father. 2. Zeus Belus. 3. Apol- 
4% (R). 

ConNTEMPORARY with theſe were Pontus and Typhon, 
and Nereus, the father of Pontus (S). From Pontus came 


poſe in the fragment above-mentioned ; though neither Mo/es, nor 


Eupolemus, who writes the Babylonian traditions about them, do 
uſe, or own the names given them by the Canaanites ; and indeed 
the ſame man was deified in one place, who was not honoured ſo 


in another ; and often the ſame perſon was worſhipped in ſeveral 
places under ſeveral names (81). 


(R) The firſt of theſe fm. Cons the ſecond, the biſhop con- 


jectures to be Mizraim, from a paſſage of Nonnus, where Apis, the 
living image of Oſiris, whom he ſuppoſes alſo to be Mixraim, is 
ſaid to be likewiſe called Chronus; Belus, Hammon, and Zeus, all 


acknowledged to have been names belonging to Ham his father, 


and therefore he muſt be the ſecond in them all (52). By Belus, 
the biſhop ſuppoſes Cub, the ſon of Ham, to be intended by our 
author (53) ; and that the third, whom he calls Apollo, was the 
Phat of Moſes, known among the Greeks ſometimes by the name of 


Pythius, which in radical letters agrees with Phut ; and ſometimes 


by that of Apollo Carneus, which he takes to ſignify the elder 
Apollo, the ſon of Cronus, from 0 Keren; from which root alſo 


his town was called Carnaim (54), Or, as it is elſewhere (55) writ- 
ten, Carnion (56). | 


(S) Biſhop — has made another alteration here in Kew: 


choniatho's ſucceſſions, placing Nerexs and his deſcendants, whoſe 
line 1s mpg” in the line of Uranus, and ſuppoſes Nereus to 


be Faphet: 1. Becauſe being contemporary with Ham and his iſſue, 


and having Fer Shem under the name of Sydyc, it remains, that 


he takes Japhet and his iſſue to be here pointed at (57). 2. Be- 
cauſe every one knows Nereus, Pontus, and Pofidon, or Neptune, 


relate to the ſea, its iſles, and ſhores, which in ſcripture fall to 


Japhet's ſhare (5 8). 3. Becauſe this author never mentions Japbet 


and his line if it be not here (59) ; and it would be ſtrange, if an 


hiftorian, writing of that age wherein mankind was repaired, 
ſhould omit him who peopled a third part of the world {60). 
4. Becauſe though Nereus and his iſſue are not ſaid to be deſcended 


from Uranus, or Noah, yet we know by ſcripture, that they muſt - 


come from him ; and there 1 1s no other line known, in which the 
might come from Noah, but Japhet s. 5. Becauſe Sanchoniatho, 


being a Canaanite, has taken no care to clear other ** but 
wy that of Ham and Cain (61). 


(51) Camberl. a Reco 1. 335. (52) Bid. p. 336. (53); 2 
p. 337. (54) Gen. xiv. 5. (55) 2. Macc. xi. 21. (56) Cum- 
berl. on Sanchon p. 116. 337. (57) Did. p. 257. (583) Did. 
p. 259. (59) Bid. p. 257. (60) lid. p. 258. (61) Ibid. p. 
. | 
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Siden, who, by the exceeding ſweetneſs of her voice, or ſing- 
ing, found out firſt the hymns of odes, or praiſes ; and Peſi- 
don ¶ or Neptune]. But to Demarion was born Melicarthus, 
who is alſo called Hercules (T). 

THEN again Uranus makes war againit Pontus, and being 
ſeparated from him, joins with Demarion. Demarion invades 
Pontus, but Pontus puts him to flight, and Demarbon vows a 
ſacrifice ſor his eſcape. | 

Bur in the thirty ſecond year of his power and reign, 


This, who is Cronus, having laid an ambuſcade for his father 


Uranus in a certain midland place, and having gotten him. 
into his hands, cuts off his privities (U) near fountains and 
rivers. There Uranus was conſecrated, and his ſpirit, or 


breath was ſeparated, ' and the blood of his ſecrets dropped in- 


to the fountains and waters of the rivers ; and the place is 
ſhewed unto this day. 
THEN our hiſtorian, after ſome things interpoſed, goes on, 
ſaying: But A/tarte, called the Greateſt, and Demarion, 
ſurnamed Zeus, and Adodus, the king of the gods, reigned 
over the country by Cronus's conſent, or authority (W): 
| * 


(T) This is the old Phenicias Malrarrur, or Hereales (62), whoſe 


temple at Gadira, or Gades had no images in it, and continued to 


the time of Silius [talicus (63). Bochart ſuppoſes this way of wor- 
ſhip, practiſed in this temple, was taken from the cus; not con- 
ſidering, that Hercules Phenicius was long before the Jui law, 
and that the patriarchal religion uſed no images (64 ). | 

(U) It may be preſumed, that this circumſtance gave occaſion 


to that notion of ſome, already mentioned (65), that Ham caſ- 


trated Noah. | 

(W) It is conceived that Adodus, or Adad, which ſignifies among 
the 4/jrians, the one, by way of eminence (66,) was a title belong- 
ing either to Cu the ſon of Ham, or to Nimrod, who as his king- 
dom extended even to ria, might well have many ſubordinate 
kings under him, who are called gods, as Cronus's confederate 
princes were called Elaim. Agreeably hereto, we find that Ha- 


dad was antiently a kingly name in Edom (67) and Syria (68), 


ſometimes written Hadar (59). Adar, or Adir is the magnificent or 


mighty potentate, and therefore may alſo be a title. Adodus reign- 


(52) Bid. 5. 265. (63) Sil. Ital 15. 3. (64) Cumberl. 
on Sanchon. p. 205. (65) See before p. 264. (66) Macrob. 


Saturnal lib. 1. cap. 3 1. Bochart. Chanaan. lib. 2 cap. 8. (67) Gen. 


xxxvi. 35. 1 Chron. i. 30. (68) 2 Sam. viii. 5. 6. Vid. etiam 
Nicol. Damaicen. apud Joſeph. Autig lib. 7. cap 5. (69) Gen, 
xxxvi. 30. 1 Chron. xviii. 5, 7. See alſo Cumberl, Orig. Gent. 
HFntiquif. 3. 171, | | | 


ing | 
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and Aftarte put on her head, as the mark of her ſovereignty, 
a bull's head. But, travelling about the world, ſhe found a 


ſtar falling from the air, or ſky, which ſhe taking up, conſe- 


crated in the holy iſland Tyre. And the Pheenicians ſay, 
that Aflarte is ſhe, who is among the Greeks called Aphrodite 
[or Venus]. 


Cronus alſo, going about the world, gave to his own 


daughter Athena the kingdom of Attica : but when there was 


a plague and mortality, Cronus made his only ſon a whole 


burnt-offering to his father Uranus ce. This fact our author 
relates more particularly in another place, ſaying, that it was 


eſtabliſhed as a cuſtom among the antients, that in all extra- 
ordinary calamities of the public, the rulers of a city or na- 
tion ſhould give up their moſt favourite child to be ſlain, as 
an expiation to appeaſe the avenging demons ; and the vic- 
tims, in theſe caſes, were butchered with much myſterious ce- 
remony. Cronus therefore, called by the Phenicians Iſrael, 
who reigned there, and was after his death conſecrated into 
the planet Cronus [or Saturn], having an only ſon by a cer- 


_ tain nymph of the country named Anobret, and whom there- 


fore he called Feud, which in the Phenician tongue, at this 
day, ſigniſies only begotten ; and the country being involved 


in a dangerous war, he adorned this only ſon with royal at- 


tire, and ſacrificed him on an altar, which he had prepared 


for that purpoſe 4 : Cronus was alſo circumciſed in his 


F privities, 
c gaben tree apud Eus EB. de Præp. Ev. lib. 1. cap. 10. p. 
36, Kc. * Idem , apud eundem, I. 1. c. 10. p. 40. & I. 4.c. 16. p. 156. 


ing over many gods or kings, can only be und er tood of the large 
dominion allowed him by Ham (70) ; and we may ſee what ſort of 
gods they were, when the king of them ſeems to have been but a 


delegate of Grows, and could not reign without his conſent. 


This Adodus may poſſibly be the Adad Fo/ephus mentions, whom, 


together with Axael, the Syrians worſhipped as gods, boaiting much 
of their antiquity ; whereas that author oblerves, they were no 


other than Hadad and Haxael, kings of Syria (71 ), who reigned at 


Damaſcus, in the time of Joram king of 1ſrae/ (72); the firlt of 
whom had thirty two kings ſerving under him in his army (72, 


from whence he might have acquired the title of king of the gods, 


Kings antiently having been called gods. 


() This is thought by ſome men of learning not to be a true 


account of any ſacrifice really performed, but only a miſrepreſen- 
tation of Abraham's intended ſacrifice of his ſon liaac, with ſome 


(70 Bid. 123. ans, 256, 67 2 Kin 3s viii, 7. Ic. 
(72) Joſeph. Antig. lib. 9 cap. 4. 75 I Kings XX. I. 24. 
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privities, and forced his auxiliaries to do the ſame. And not 


long after he conſecrated, after his death, another fon, which 
he had by Rhea, called Muth; ſo the Phirnicions call death, 
or Pluto. 

AFTER theſe things Cronus gives the city Byblus to the 
goddeſs Baaltis, which is Dione ; ; and Berytus he gave to 
Poſed don, and to the Cabiri, and to huſbandmen, and to fiſher- 


mel, 


additions and miſtakes, which the heathen writers frequently made 
in all their relation (74). The reaſons alledged for this opinion 
are; 1 Cronus ſacrificed his only ſon ; ſo was Abraham reported 
to have done. 2. That ſon was called Feoud ; and yr Tebid, or 
only ſon, is the epithet given to Iſaac by Moſes (75 J. 3. The mother 
of this only ſon is the ſame with Sarah; Anobret, or MAY 
Lun-oberet, ſignifying conceiving by grace, as Sarah did 4 Cro- 
uus and his followers were circumciſed ; ſo was 4braham and his 
houſehold. 5 Cronus was called Iſrael, which name the Canaa- 

nites gave to Abraham, from the nation of which he was the fa- 


ther 


To theſe reaſons it is anſwered: 1. That the facrificers in Moſes 
and Sanchoniatho are two different perſons ; Cronus being plainly 


Ham, and here called Irael by a miſtake of tranſcribers, who took 


Il, the ſurname of Cronus, to be an abbreviation for Yael ( 76), as 
the letters & frequently are. 2. The occaſion of the offerings, 
and of the circumciſions of Cronus and Abrabam were alſo different; 
Crenus ſacrificed his ſon to remove a war and plague on the coun- 
try, according to a ſettled cuſtom, and circumciſed himſelf for 
the ſame purpoſe, to appeaſe an angry deity ; but what Abraham 
did was by a ſpecial command from Gon, as an inſtance of his faith 


and obedience. 3. The perſons to be ſacrificed were different; 


Cronus's fon was his only fon by Anobret a Cananitiſh concubine ; 
but Abrahams ſon was the only child of his wife Sarah, who was 
of Chaldea ; and the name of Anobret, even according to the above- 


mentioned derivation, rather ſignifies a paſſing fair one, 4. The 


deities to whom the two ſacrifices were offered were not the 
{ame ; Abraham certainly offered to none but the true Gop, Cro- 
aus to his father and the avenging dzmons (77 ). 


Pochart (78), beſides this notion, that Cronus (whom he elfe- 


where makes to be Noah) was Abraham, imagines alſo, that the 
Canaanites, miſunderſtand'ng that paſſage of Moſes, where Abraham 


is called a great pr ince, or as the Hebrew. is, nee N a 
prince of God, made a Sy of him, "GY the ſeventh day of 


(Vid Bochart Canaan, J. 2. 7 Shuckford'; Connect. vol. II. 
p. 30, Cc. and Dodwell's Diſc. on Sanchon. p. 49. (75) Gen xxii, 


4. (70) Vid Grot. de weritat. rel. vit. J. 1.4 16. not. 50. 
(77) Fid. Cumb. on Sanchon. p. 134, Ec. (78) Ubi fup. 


the 
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men, who conſecrated the remains (V) of Pontus in, or un- 
to, Berytus. | 

Bor before theſe things, the god Taautus, having former- 
ly imitated or repreſented Uranus, made imayes of the coun- 
tenances of the gods Cronus and Dagon, and formed the ſa- 
cred characters of the other elements. He contrived alſo for 
Cronus the enſign of his royal power, four eyes, partly before, 
and partly behind, two of them winking as in ſleep ; and up- 
on his ſhoulders four wings, two as flying, and two as let 
down to reſt. The emblem was, That Cronus when he flept 


yet was watching, and waking yet ſlept : and ſo for his wings, 


That even reſting he flew about, and flying yet reſted. But the 
other gods had two wings each of them on their ſhoulders, to 
intimate, that they flew about with, or under, Cronus. He 


alſo had two wings on his head, one for the moſt governing 


part the mind, one for the ſenſe. 

Bur Cronus coming into the ſouth country, gave all Egypt 
to the god Taautus, that it ſhould be his kingdom. Theſe 
things, ſaith he, the Cabiri, the ſeven ſons of Sydyc, and 
their eighth brother Aſclepius, firſt of all ſet down in me- 
moirs, as the god Taautus commanded them. 

ALL theſe things the ſon of Thabion, who was the firſt 


hierophant [or director of ſacred rites] that ever was amon 


the Phenicians, allegorized ; and mixing the facts with phy- 


ſical and mundane phænomena, he delivered them down to 
thoſe that celebrated Orgia, and to thoſe prophets who pre- 
ſided over the myſteries : who always contrived to improve 


their fables; and fo delivered them down to their ſucceſſors, 


the week, and ſacrificing their children to him; which is a mere 


fancy, and without the leaſt ground. A late writer (79) has en- 


deavoured to prove Cronus, at leaſt the ſecond of that name 


(which laſt he ſuppoies to be the perſon that ſacrificed his only ſon, 
though Sanchoniatho expreſly ſays, it was the ſon of Uranus), was 
not more antient than Abraham, from the order of Sanchoniaths's 
genealogies, placing Elun's birth in the time of the Dio/euri, who 
were a generation younger than Miſor, or Mizraim ; but, even in 
this caſe, the elder Cronus could not be later than Rez, who was 
four generations older than Abraham, and therefore much earlier 
than that patriarch ; notwithſtanding that, according to the He- 
brew chrono'ogy, they might poſhbiy have lived at the (ame time; 
for the ſame chronology is abſurd enough co make Ham himſelf con- 
temporary with Abraham. | 
(V) This is ſuppoſed to be che oldeſt contecration of relicks to be 
met with in hiſtory (80). : 


(79) Shuckford abi ſup. (80) Cumberl. on Sanchor. p. 262. 
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and to thoſe that were afterwards introduced among them. 
One of whom was Iſiris (Z), the inventor of three letters, 
the brother of Chna, the firſt Phanician ; as he was after- 
wards called e. 

Tuus we have preſented the reader with the ſmall remains 


* which are left of the Phoenician antiquities, collected by San- 


choniatho; wherein a free and open confeſſion is made of the 
beginning of idolatry, and their gods ingenuouſly acknowledged 
to have been once mortal men; a thing the Greeks were a- 


ſhamed to do, and therefore turned all the ſtories of the gods 


into allegories and phyſical diſcourſes f. A late learned pre- 
late (A), who has endeavoured to explain this fragment, and 
reconcile it with ſcripture, has for that purpoſe made ſeveral 
corrections and alterations therein ; ſuppoſing, that the re- 


© Idem, apud eund. p. 40, 41. fSTILLINGFLEET Origin. 


Sacræ, book 1. chap. 2. F. 7. 


(Z) Iris being here called the brother of Chna, or Canaan, the 
biſhop concludes him to be Miſor, or 1 the father of 
Theth (81). He obſerves alſo, that Hellanicus, an author older 
than Herodotus, often heard the E egyptian prieſts pronounce the 


name Ofiris, Hyſiris (82): and ſays, that Sanchoniatho repreſented - 


Iris, or Mizraim, and Thoth, as Phenicians, to do honour to his 
country. And the reaſon why our author calls the ſame perſon in 
this place Iris, whom he before called Mz/or, was becauſe in the 
preceding part of the work he wrote his name as he found it, 

thinking he ought not to recede from the records ; and here he 
wrote it as it was ſpoken in his time, thinking, he ought to com- 
ply with cuſtom (83). To the objection, that Iris cannot well 
be Mixraim, becauſe it is not likely, that he ſhould make the doc- 


trines of religion allegorical, and his ſon Thoth ſet them down in a 


different hiſtorical manner ; it is anſwered, Thoth might cauſe the 
Cabiri to write this hiſtorical account or explanation before he went 


| to reign in Egypt, for a help to his memory, or to ſhew the Egyp- 


tians the Phoenician form of worſhip was elder than their fabulous 


repreſentations ; and that this was not to aboliſh, but to explain the 
religion eſtabliſhed by his father. Laftly, All that allegorical _ 


ſcene of Egyptian ſolemnities delivered by Plutarch, cannot be fo 
old as Mizraim's eſtabliſhment, ſince much of it relates to his death, 
and is owned by Plutarch 84 to have been added by % (85). 


(A) Biſhop Cumberland, whoſe notes on this author we have | 
hitherto given, intermixing very little of our own, having * | 


our obſervations for this place. 


(81) Cumberl. on Glen: P- 94, 99, Cc. (82) Vid. Plutarch. 
de ifide & Oſiride, p. 364. (83) Cumberl. on Sanchon. p. 101, 
oo (84) Ubi fupra, (85) Cumberl. on Sanchoy. p. 103, 


cords, 


C. 
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cords, from which Sanchonzatho extracted his hiſtory, were 
corrupted in thoſe inſtances by the Cabiri, the firſt writers of 
them, who in particular ſuppreſſed all mention of the deluge 
for the reaſons already given (B). The principal corruptions 
which the biſhop obſerves and would amend are; 1. That 
Sanc honiatho and thoſe he tranſcribes have removed ſeveral 
perſons out of the line of Uranus, and placed them under that 
of Cain, in order to do honour to it; particularly Miſor and 
Sydyc, who are placed in the eleventh generation, as ſons of 
Amynus and Magus, the biſhop takes to be Mizraim and 
3 both of the line of Uranus; and he accordingly places 
Sydyc in the fame generation with Crouus, ſuppoſed to be 
Ham, and Mifor a generation lower, as the ſon of Cronus. 
2. That they have introduced Ner-us and his iſſue, as belong- 
ing neither to the line of Noah, nor to that of Cain, and as 
contemporaries with Crozus's children : but the biſhop find- 
ing Nereus to anſwer the deicription of Japhet, bet- 


ter than any of the ſons of Uranus mentioned by Sancho- 


niatho, he raiſes him two or three generations higher, and 


makes him the ſon of Uranus; in which two alterations this 
author's ſcheme principally conſiſts. But however plauſible 


his hypotlieſis may be, on a nearer examination it ſeems 
liable to ſeveral objections. 


Fo as to the reaſon given for the Cabiri's making theſe 
diſlocations, via. to do honour to the line of Cain, it may be 
aſked, why they, who were of Uranus's line (for they could be 
deſcended from no body elſe, ſuppoſing him to be No- 
ah), ſhould deſire to do honour to that of another, by re- 
nouncing their anceſtors? why in doing this did they ſe- 


parate Mi ifor from his father, and deny Cronus the ho- 


nour which they did his fon ? or rather were they afraid 
Cronus would diſgrace the line of Cain, and would not have 


it thought Miſor and Thoth were deſcended from him, whom 


yet they acknowledge to be the founder of the Phoenician and 


(B) But after all, it ſems not neceſſary to ſuppoſe, the Cabiri | 


purpoſely omitted to mention the flood, in order to ſuppreſs the 
memory of that judgment on the idolatrous race of Cain ; becauſe 


they might have retorted the reproach on their adverſaries, and 


pretended their religion to have been that falſe one for which the 
world was puniſhed ; and this might have been the eaſter, conti- 

dering, the tradition concerning that religion muſt have been 
much more uncertain than that of the deluge, to which a conſider- 
able part of mankind then living, was able to bear teſtimony. It 


is more probable, that the writers of thoſe records were entirely 


ignorant of the deluge ; and conſequently that they are not ge- 


nuine, or of that antiquity which is pretended. : 
b 3 Egyptian 
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Egyptian nations? how happened it, when they ſeparated 
Nereus, or Japhet, from Cronus, that they did not make 
him the ſame honourable amends as they did his brother Sy- 
ayc (C), but drop him by the way, two or three generations 
lower? was he a reprobate not fit to keep company even with 
Crorus ? to be ſerious, it is not to be imagined that Thoth, 
who directed the Cabiri to write theſe records , could think 
it a greater honour to be deſcended from a perſon in another 
line, who makes no figure in the hiſtory, than from Cronus, 


ſo renowned in the antient world: nor could he, as the caſe 


ſtood, hve any proſpect of concealing his true pedigree, if 
he were ſo minded, or the Cabiri be ſuppoſed to have ſo little 


regard to themſelves, or their father Sydyc, if he were Shem, 


and in all probability ſtill living, as to place themſelves in the 
hateful line of Cain. The diſlocation of M. /or is oppoſed by 
a circumſtance which ſeems to require that he ſhould belong 
to the generation where he is placed in the hiſtory ; for its 
being ſaid that Cronus, when he came to man's age, uſed 
the council of Hermes, or Thoth, who was his ſecretary, 
ſeems to imply, that Thoth was a man of more years and 
gre ter exp-rience than Cronus himſelf, and conſequently 
could not be his g:andſon. It is alſo unlikely, that Sydyc, if 
he were Shem, *1ould marry a daughter of Cronus, or Ham; 
which the bithop ſuppoſes he did to ſecure his quiet in Ca- 
naan, upon the preſumption, that Shem was Melchizedec h, 
which notion we have already ſhewn to be groundleſs |, and 

NoR can we appr-ve of another ſuppoſition of the biſhop's, 
vi. that Iſiris is the ſame with Miſor, becauſe ſaid to be the 
brother of Chra, or C:naan ; for they are certainly defigned 
to be two perſons, differing as well in age as other circum- 
ſtances. Thoth was king of Egypt when the Cabiri wrote 
theſe records at his command; which ſhews that his father 
Miſar, whom the biſhop ſuppoſes to have been Menes, the 


hr. king of Egypt, who reigned but ſixty two years, was 


dead; as the bittop himſelf confeſſes * : the ſon of Thabion, 


who turned the hiſtory into allegory, and mixed it with phy- 


5 CumBrnr on Sanchon. p. 104.  Thid. p 200. | See 


before, P. 276. „ CUMBERL. on Sanchon. p. 95+ 


(C) The firſt writers of theſe memoirs ſeem to have _—_— 
more in view, by the particulars relating to Sydyc and Nereus, an 


their deſcendants, than to account for the original of the Cabiri, 


and of nav dation, and to do honour to Berytus, a Phoenician city, 
by making it the prime ſeat of their religion and trade. 
| _ ſical 
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ſical matters, came after the Cabiri, and delivered in the 
new form he had given it to thoſe who preſided over the ſa- 
ered myſteries, from whom it paſſed to their ſucceſſors, and 
to thoſe that were afterwards introduced among them, of 
whom Iſiris was one. So that Iris ſeems not only to 
have been ſome generations later than the Cabiri and Thoth, 
who reigned but ſixty two years; but alſo to have been no 
more than one of the Phenician prieſts, and not a king of 
Egypt. Nor is this in the leaſt repugnant to the ſcripture ac- 
count; it being very probable, that the nation properly cal- 
led Canaanites, or Phœnicians, did not take their name im- 
mediately from Canaan the fon of Ham, but from ſome later - 
deſcendant of his of the ſame name, ſince we do not find the 
Canaanites among his children, or deſcendants, in the place 
ſet apart for giving an account of them; nor do we hear of 
them, or the Perizzites, another branch defcended trom 
Canaan, before Abraham's arrival. in the land of promiſe ”. 
Many more objections ariſe againſt the biſhop's ſcheme, 
but we think it enough to have confidered the fundamentals 
of it, leaving the reader to make his farther remarks from 
the hints we have given. Upon the whole, we think the 
hiſtory of Sanchoniatho will in no wiſe admit of the correc- 
tions the biſhop has made; it may be confuted by ſcripture, 
but it can never be reconciled with it; the plan is quite dif- 
ferent from that of Moſes, and ſeems to be grounded upon a 
very different tradition relating to the firit ages; if it be not 
rather a hiſtory framed long after the facts ſpoken of happened, 
by mixing fable, or invention, with ſome vulgar notions and 
glimmerings of antient tranſactions, which ſtill remained in 
the time of the author, or editor, when the genuine and more 
perfect tradition of things had been loſt. 

Bur, before we cloſe this ſection, we muſt not omit men- 
tioning a word concerning the chronology of this hiſtory of 
Sanchoniatho, in which the biſhop ſeems to vary from himſelf. 
In one place he ſays, it is bounded within the three firſt cen- 
turies after the flood, as ending with the beginning of Thoth's 
reign in Egypt *: in another, that it ends within four or 
five hundred years after that event 9. But the repugnancy is 
more obvious with regard to Cronus, or Ham, The biſhop 
allows in ſeveral places, and thinks it but reaſonable, that 
Ham and the other children of N:cah ſhould live to near about 
the ſame age, though he thinks Hum did not live altogether 


| Genel. x. 16. m Geneſ. xii. 6. and x11, 7. Cot 
TRL. on Sanchon. p. 95. o Tbid. p. 119. 
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/ ſo long as Shem?. He ſays, it appears plain enough from 
Sanchoniatho, as in fact it does, that Cronus, or Ham, out- 
lived his father Uranus, or Noah 4: and as Noah's death 1s 
x determined in ſcripture to have happened three hundred and 
i fifty years after the flood, he concludes the life of Ham muſt 
| be above four hundred and fifty years”, And elſewhere, 
1 from the circumſtance of Chedorlaomer's invaſion of Canaan t, 
0 concluding Ham to be then dead, he fixes his death in the 
fifth year before Abraham's entrance into Canaan, A. M. 
2078; that is, in the year of the flood 422 . Notwithſtand- 


he ſuppoſes him and his deſcendants to have ſhortened their 


days by debauchery, and that he only lived about three hun- 


dred years after the flood; and this, ſays the biſhop, may 
well be granted, becauſe his father lived fifty years longer, as 
" it is certain his brother Sem outlived him two hundred years *. 
I Such contradictions and miſtakes may the greateſt men run 


into when they have ſet their minds on an hypotheſis ; not- 


withſtinding which, to do this learned writer juſtice, he has, 
in his remarks on our author, given great light into the hiſ- 


tory of thoſe antient times, and made many valuable obſer- 
vations, | 


SECT. Iv. 


Of the removal of mankind from about mount Ararat to 
the plain of Shinaar; and of the builiing of Babel. 


Year of AS there fall two or three very remarkable events within 
the Flood, this period, namely, the building of Babel by the poſte- 
401. wii 


4 rity of Nea, the contuion of languages, and the diſperſion 
Year be- of mankind ; it is incumbent upon us to give the reader 
28 ſome account of thoſe important facts, the effects of which 
3 are felt to this day, and were doubt eſs of great benefit to 
RN mankind. 1 | | | 

The firlt A#TER the death of Noah, his ſons, Shem, Ham, and 


migration Jar bet, thought fit to remove, with their families, from the _ 
of the ſons Plains near Ararat, vl ere we ſuppoſe they till then continu- 


of Noah el, and, rwelling f am the eaſt, found à plain in the land 9 
40 Shinaar. Shinaar, aud dwelt here w. The wording of this paſſage has 


occaſioned ſome dcubt, whether by Ararat could be meant 
Armenia, ſince then their journeying would have been from 


? Ibid. p- 103, 119, 120, 123. A Ibid. p. 119. - .F-Ihod. 
P. 104. { Genef xiv. © CUMEERL, on Sanchon, p. 123. 
* Idem, Orig. Gent. Antiquiff. p 192. Genel. xi. 2, 


the 


| ing all which, in another place, ſpeaking of the age of Ham, 
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the north-weſt. Whereſore others, inſtead of from the eaſt, Year of 
render it eaſtward. But there is no need to ſtrain the text the Flood, 
to explain a geographical difficulty. Moſes ſpoke according 401. 

to the beſt of his knowledge, or perhaps with reference to Tear be- 
the wilderneſs where he wrote ; from which Shinaar lying 3 
eaſtward, he might judge Ararat lay eaſtward too, as lying 2 0 
farther off: or the difficulty may be eaſily ſolved by ſuppoſing IAA) 
with Kircher * and others, that as mankind multiplied they 
ſpread themſelves in the country ſouth eaſtward of Ararat, 

and made ſmall removes between the time of their deſcend- 
ing from Ararat, and their coming to the place from whence 
they are mentioned to have moved towards Shinaar, which 
might have lain weſtward of that place. But after all, the 
miſtake ſeems to lie on the fide of the critics, and not of 
Aoſes; for even the mountain, which at preſent paſſes with 
us for Ararat, lies above two degrees more eaſt than the 
the city of Shinaar, or Serjar, from whence the plain in all 
probability took the name, and if the ſons of Noah entered 
Shindar on the north fide, they muſt of neceſſity have jour- 
neyed from the eaſt, or, which is the ſame thing, have travel- 
led weſtward, in order to arrive there ; though at the ſame 
time they muſt have travelled ſouthward too ; for Ararat lies 
about north-eaſt by north of Senjar; but all the geographers 
(De Li ſie excepted) having drawn that mountain a good way out 
of its place to the weſtward, the commentators, and hiſtori- 
ans who relied upon them, have been embarraſſed to recon- 
cile the words of ſcripture with what they took for certain 

fact, v:z. that Ararat lay to the weſtward, and not at all to 
the eaſtward of Senjar. : 
I is hard to determine what were the limits of the land The exter- 
of Shinaar (D) in the early times. We are informed from and fitua- 
ſcripture, that the city and tower of Babel were built in a 7 of the 
plain within that province I, and that Nebuchadnezzar car- land of 
ried the veſſels of the temple into the land of Shinaar into Shinaar. 


* Turris Babel. p. 12. “ Geneſ. xi. 2, &c. x. 10. 


(D) The name in Hebrew is *y yy Shinnaar, or Sennaar, in I. 
rabic . Senjar. Bochart ſays, it is derived from 1 naar, 


which ſignifies to ſcatter, and diſſipate (86); and if ſo, it could not 
have been impoſed by the Noachidæ on the plain where they firſt 


fixed, as Joſephus affirms (87), without ſuppoſing them to have 
| foreſeen the diſperſion ; to which that etymology, if it be right, 
plainly alludes. | 98 
(16) Phaleg. lib. 1. cap. 5. ($7) Artig. lib. 1. cap. 4. 
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the houſe of his Gor *, which in all probability was the 
the Flood, temple of Belus in Babylon. Beſides Babel there are three 


other cities mentioned in ſcripture to have been fituate in 
Shinaar, viz. Erec, Accad, and Calneh * ; but as all the 
four ſeem to have ſtood at no great diſtance from each other U, 
we cannot thence judge of the extent of the country. Thus 


far in general may be preſumed, that it took in more to the 


north of Babel than to the ſouth, and that it lay for the 
moſt part, though not entirely, between the Euphrates and 
Tigris; for Babylon, if it was the ſame with Babel, ſtood on 
the . eaſt ſide of Euphrates (E), which paſſed along the weft 
ſide of it, before Nebuchadnezzar built the new city on this 


fide that river, which thencetorth ran through the middle of 


the whole. | | 
W᷑E meet with footſteps of the name of Shinaar in thoſe 

parts, both in antient and modern authors; Sennaar of Ba- 

bylon is mentioned by Heſtiæus the Mileſian e, and the city of 


 Singara in Meſopotamia by ſeveral l. Some ſpeak of a terri- 


tory of that name in th: ſame quarters e; Ptolemy places both 


the City and mountain of Singara there f: all which ſeem to 


be the ſame city, mountain (F), and territory, which ſtill 
bear 


* Dan: 1. 2. a Genel. x. 10. d See before, p. 272. in 


the notes. < Apud Jos EH. Antiq. I. 1. c. 5. & Eus EB, de 
pr. ev. |. 9. c. 15, © PLintus, Hiſt. Nat. Aumian. Max- 


CELLINUS, EuTROPIUs, Ar HAN Ass, in Epiſt. ad ſolitar. 
Vit. agent. Skxr. Rurus, Pour. Lærus. f Tab. 4. 
Aſiæ. | | 


(E) Among other circumſtances it may be obſerved that the mo- 


dern travellers repreſent the Euphrates a mile and half broad in 
thoſe parts; whereas Strabo ſays the breadth of the branch of 


that river which paſſed through Baby/on was but a furlong (88), 
or the eighth part of a mile; though the bridge according to Dio- 
dorus (89), was five furlongs in length, if he does not miftake : 


but ſuppoſing the river as broad as the bridge was long, it will be 


but little more than one third of the preſent breadth of the Eu- 
phrates : which yet lower down, at Hella, becomes more narrow. 


F) Haitho the Armenian writes, that in Meſopotamia there are 


two mountains of great length, abounding with fruit trees, the 


more eaſterly of which is called Sinjar, the other Le/ſon (90) 
probably the deſert, or plain of Senjar lay between theſe two 


ridges of hills. We cannot conceive upon what ground Heidegger 


charges Haitho with a miſtake, as if he made Sinjar a mountain of 


88) Lib. 16. (89) Lib. 2. (90) Haitho 4e Tartaris, cap. 
12. apud Grinaum, nov. orb. p. 373. 


Ga 
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bear the name of Senjdr in the eaſt . The part of Mſopo- Year of 
tamia choſen out by the aſtronomers in the time of the Khalifah the Flood, 
al Mamin, for meaſuring the content of a degree of a great 421. 
circle, was the deſert of Senjdr h; which the nature of the Year be- 
experiment ſhews to have been large, as well as a level coun- Oh: a 
try: and this we take to have been at leaſt a part of the anti- 
ent plain of Shinaar. ©3597: 
THe city of Senjar ſtands, or ſtood, in the northern bor- 
ders (as we conjecture) of its territory, in the deſert, at the 
foot of a certain mountain (perhaps that of the ſame name), 
twenty one miles from Balad, and twenty ſeven from Maſol, 
which two laſt are ſituate on the Tigris, twenty one miles aſun- 
der . It is ſaid to lie to the ſouthward of Niſibin, almoſt three 
ſtages weft of the Tigris k, or more particularly of Muſol!; 
ſo. that Prolemy is in the wrong to place Singara on that river. 
As for the difference between the words Shinaar and Singar 
it is very ſmall, conſidering, in the Hebrew the ſame charac- 
ter ſtands for the Ain and the Ghain (G). We find Senjar 
called alſo by another name, viz. al Samara m, which ſeems 
to be the contraction of Sarra-man-ra!, a city on the eaſt of 
the Tigris, three ſtages above Baghdad, and for a time the 
ſeat of the Khalifah n. 5 
IT uE ſons of Noah, upon their arrival in this plain, began The build- 
to think of building a city and tower. The learned are divi- 10 7 Ba- 
ded in their opinions about the ſenſe of the paſſage which gives del . 
an account of this enterprize: And they ſaid go to, let us 
build us a city and tower, whoſe top may reach unto heaven, 
and let us make us a name, leſt we be ſcattered abroad upon the 
face of the whole earth (o). Many imagine, that the motive 
which induced them to undertake this building, was their ap- 
prehenſion of a ſecond deluge, and therefore they reſolved to 


5 GEocR, Nus. p. 201. Tytvenor, Voyages, part 2. c. 10. 
h Vid. Gor. Not. ad Alfragan p. 72. i Gos. Nus. p 
201. k GoL1vs ubi ſupra. | 1,.ype de Relig. vet. perl. 
p. 64. m ABu'LFARaG. Hiſt. Dyk p. 18. Vid. Gor. 
ubi ſupra, p. 130. GOR. NUBIEXS. p. 203. (o) Gen. xi. 4. 


Chaldza (g1) : on the contrary, that author ſeems to have miſ- 
taken Haitho, and placed what he found in the chapter concerning 
 M-/opotamia, as belonging to the foregoing chapter which treats of 
Chaldza rn 5 . 
_ + G) Thus dy may be written either Gomorrah, or Amorrah, 
y either Gazah, or Azzah, as we find it in the margin of our 
Bibles (92). | | 


(91) Heidegg Hiſt. Parr. tom. I. p.419. (92) Gene/. x. 19. 
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raiſe a ſtructure of ſuihcient height to fly to in caſe of dan- 


the Flood, ger o. Others think, there is no room for this ſuggeſtion, 


401. 


for in that caſe they would rather have built it on an emi- 


Year be- nence than a plain, and the ſcripture expreſly aſſigns the rea- 


fore 
Chriſt, 


2597 


Therr de- 


ſon of their ſetting about it, viz. to make them a name, or 
leave a memorial of themſclves, left they ſhould be ſcattered, 

or, as it is otherwiſe rendered (perhaps to ſerve the purpoſe) 
before they ſhould be ſcattered abroad; which implies, they 
knew they ſhould be diſperſed before they began to build, be- 
ing warned by Gop, according to ſome, to ſeparate them- 
ſelves into colonies 4. But a third ſort, to whom the text 
appears altogether unintelligible, as it now ſtands in the ſeve- 
ral tranſlations, will have it, that the word pap /hem ſhould 


not be rende ed name, but fign ; and ſo the paſlage will run, 


let us make us a ſign, leſt webe ſcattered ; that is, as Perizo- 
nius explains it, the tower was to ſerve them as a beacon, or 
mark, by the ſight of which, or of a fignal made from the 
top of it, they might avoid ſtraying in the open plains with 
their flocks (the firſt men being ſhepherds), and be brought 
back to the city which they had built for a peace of abode, 
being unwilling to diſperſe themſelves *. _ 

Bou r whatever the motives of the chick were, which ſeem 


fign fruſ- to be dubiouſly expreſſed in the text, the effect of their con- 
trated. 


ſultation was, that they ſet on foot the building of the city 
and tower of Babel. But this enterpriſe being diſpleaſing in 

the eyes of Gop, as tending to fruſtrate or delay the execu- 
tion of his deſign, which was, that mankind ſhould not al- 
ways continue together in one place, he obliged them to give 
over their project before they had finiſhed it (H), by confound- 


ing their language, ſo that one could not underſtand what an- 


other ſaid ; from whence the city took the name of Babel \, 


which ſignifies confuſuon : : whereupon the diſperſion and plant- 8 


ing of nations enſued. 


N Antiq. lib. 1. cap. 5. Eur ren. Annal. p. 50. 
BAs vA GE, Antiq. Judaiques, tom. II. cap. 2. 927. p. 419. Vid. 
the vulgat. tranſlat. Gen. xl 41. 4 Us R's Annals in Engliſh, 
ad ann. mundi, 1757. Vid. PERIZ OR. * Babylon. cap. 
„ „„ Gem. x5. 7, 8, 9. 


(H) Some pretend, that the wer was thrown down by tem- 
peſtuous winds, on the build ers heads; and that che city of 1 
was built out of the ruins (93). 


93) Abyden. apud Euſeb. de prep. Ev. 4.9. 14. & Sibyl'a, 
apud Joſeph. 3 4 9 18 
Tris 
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THis great event happened juſt before the birth of Peleg, Year of 
in the year of the flood four hundred and one, when the work, the Flood, 
according to ſome, had been carried on twenty two years*, 401. 
and according to others forty * ; ſo that the foundation muſt Year be- 
have been laid ten, or at moſt, but twenty eight years after Oe, 
Nats denn. Ss 

Many conſidering the confuſion of tongues, and the diſ- *? 97 
perſion of mankind thereupon, as a divine judgment, have 7, fine of 
deemed the building of Babel an evil attempt (I); and being hei enter- 
concerned for the honour of Shem and his race, will not allow prize. 
them to have been preſent at it, ſuppoſing that undertaking to 
be ſet on foot wholly by the unbelieving part of mankind w, pz... 
in which ſenſe they underſtand the words the children of men *. finful. 


On the contrary, others will have it, that not only Shem, 
but Noah and Abraham (who, according to one way of com- 
puting the Hebrew chronology, were contemporary) aſſiſted 
in the raiſing of that ſtructure ), while ſome ſay Nimrod, 
who is generally looked on as the chief promoter of that work *, 
retired into ¶MHria, becauſe he would not give his aſſent to 
ie | | | : | 
THAT the building of Babel was a thing indifferent in 
itſelf, and no way ſinful, ſeems evident from the ſilence of 
ſcripture, which does not condemn that attempt as bold or 
pre ſumptuous, or intimate any revelation of a previous com- 
mand to the contrary, which only could make it criminal. 
And that the family of Sh:m were concerned in the work as 
well as the reſt, appears from their ſharing in the puniſhment, 


© ToRNIELLUS, SaLIAxus, PERERIUsS, &. PSyNCEr. 
Chronogr. p. 80. EuTyYcx1ivus Annal. p. 53. w Morin. Ex- 
ercit. de Ling. cap 8 p. 47. ScoTanus Hiſt. Sacr p. 48, &c. 
MarxsHam Chron. Canon. ſecul. 17. p. 478. Vox per Hart 
Ephemer. Philol. Diſc. 3. Ussts. Chronol. Sacra, part 1. cap. 
-. p. 26. GuaTLER. Hiſt. Univerſal. cap. 9. p. 93. Boc HART. 
Phaleg. lib. 1. cap. 10. Ausr. de civit. Dei, lib. 17. cap. 5. 
* Genel. xi. 5. Y ABEN Ezra apud R. Gedal. in Shalſh. 
hakkab. p. 7. b Jos g H. Anti lib. 1. cap. 5. Von per 
Haxr ubi ſupra. Auc usr. de civit. Dei, lib. 17. cap. 4. Cox 
STANT. Manass. Annal. p. 14. 2 See before p. 271. 


(I) A learned divine of our nation, being of this opinion, ſup- 
poſes, that this tower, (whoſe pyramidal form, he ſays, reſembles 
fire, or the conic ſhape of its flame} was a monument erected to the 
| honour of the ſun, as the moſt probable cauſe of drying up the 
flood (94). But of this there is not the leaſt footſtep in ſcripture. 


(94) Teniſon of ide/atry. 
3 if ; 
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Year of if it be a puniſhment, that is, the confuſion of tongues ; 
the Flood, though this is denied by ſeveral b; for the languages of Elam, 
401. or Perſia, and of Aſſyria, and M. ſopotamia, were different, 
Year be- as were alſo thoſe even of the deſcendants of Eber, the Arabs, 
_ a and Fews, whatever others © may pretend; and if ſpeaking 
t, the Hebrew language be a proof, then the Canaanites were not 
CAN concerned in the building of Babel, any more than Eber and 


* his deſcendants, for their language was the ſame with the 


Hebrew. 
Bur this ſuppoſed abſence of the Shemites, as alſo another 


common opinion, current among thoſe who adhere to the 


Hebrew chronology, that ſeveral nations were planted before 
the diſperſion, are overthrown by the authority of ſcripture, 
which ſtrongly intimates, that all mankind then in being, 
without exception, were aſſembled in the plain of Shinaar (H); 


and 


b BuxTory. in Diſſertat. Philologico-theolog. p. 70. Cury- 
SosTOM. Homil. 30. in Genel. FuLLtr. Miſcell. Sacr. lib. 4. 


cap. 4. SCOTANUsS, Bibl. Eat. ſec. p. 91. Herpecces. Hiſt. 
Patriarch. tom. I. Exercit. 15 $ 16. STeen. Moi. ubi ſup. p. 


44, & 68. < Eyiynaan. apud GLyCan, Annal. p. 3. Con- 
STANT. Manass. Annal. p. 14. 1 3k 


(IA) There is not a fact in all the Moſaical hiſtory which ſeems 


to be more firmly eſtabliſhed than this. As foon as Moſes hath 


brought the three ſons of Noah out of the ark, he takes care to in- 
form us, that of them was the wHoLE EA«TH over/pread 93). 
And, after giving us the names of their deicendants at the time of 


the diſperſion. he ſubjoins, and by theſe were the nations divided 
in the earth afier the flood (94). Then, proceeding to give an 
account of that memorable tranſaction, he tells us, That the whole 


earth was of one language, and of one ſpeech (9;). That as they, 


namely, the whole earth, journeyed from the Eaſt, 1HEvy found a 
plain in the land of Shinaar, and dwelt there; and they ſaid, let us 
make brick, and build a city and a tower ; and the LoRD came down 
to ſce the city and the tower which the children of men builded, and ſaid, 
behold the people is one, and they have all one language go] Theſe 
ſeem to be convertible terms, and import, that as all mankind 
collected there in one body, had but one language, ſo all thoſe who 


had but one language, were aſſembled in one body; which argu- 


ment is the more cogent, becauſe it is allowed on all hands, that 
there was but one language in the world at the time of the building 
of Babel, which city was ſo called, becauſe the Loxp did there con- 


(93) Geneſ ix. 19, (94) Ger. x. 32. (95) Gen. xi. 1. 
(96) Bid. v. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 


„ found 
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and it is probable, that after the building of Babel, Shem and Year of 
his deſcendants choſe, or accepted of, the adjacent country the Flood, 
for their ſettlement d. So that the moſt we can allow, with 491. 


Buxtorf © and others, is, that they diſſuaded the reſt from that — be- 


enterpriſe. 
Tut reader muſt needs have a curioſity to ſee ſome account 


of a city and tower which employed all the men in the world 13 225 
for ſo many years in building them. The ſcripture informs us, 7 dels] %s 
that they made uſe of burnt brick initead of ſtone, and lime % of Ba- 
inſtead of mortar f. According to an eaſtern tradition, they bel. 


were three years employed in making and burning thoſe bricks, 
each of which was thirteen cubits long, ten broad, and five 
thick 5. The ſlime with which theſe bricks were cemented, 

was a pitchy ſubſtance, or bitumen h, brought from a city in 


the neighbourhood of Py "6 called [si, or Hit (I). The 


oriental 


d See F 6. © Diſfertat. Philologico theol. p. 70. f Gen, 
. x1. 3. EB Amid. p. 14. Eur ren. Annal. p. 53 h Jo- 
SEPHUS Antiq. lib. 1. cap. 4. i HeropoTvus Clio, p. 32. 


found the language of all the earth, and from thence did Jeatter them 
abroad upon the face of all the earth (97). 
From the beginning to the end of this narration, the connection 
is ſo well preſerved between the antecedent and the relative, that 
there is no room to ſuppoſe, that any leſs than all mankind were 
gathered together in the plain of Shinaar, and aſſiſted in the build- 
ing of Babel; and Moſes ſeems to have made thoſe unuſual repeti- 
tions to inculcate the certainty of that fact, and take away all 
ground for ſuppoſing any branch of Neoa#'s poſterity were in any 
other part of the earth at that time. Wherefore the arguments 
uſed by ſome, that the phraſe all the earth, is often taken in a re- 
ſtrained and improper {ſenſe elſewhere in ſcripture, to ſignify only a 
part of the earth 98, and ſometimes no more than the land of 
promiſe 99 as alſo that the expreſſion the children of men, con- 
fines the builders to the unbelieving part of mankind only, becauſe 
that phraſe is alſo uſed in ſuch a ſenſe in other places of ſcripture 71), 
are of no force here ; the ſenſe of the whole (by which that of a 
part is always to be governed being directly againſt ſuch a meaning, 
and this laſt expreſſion being evidently uſed only to vary the diction: 
beſides, thoſe who urge this laſt argument, do not ſeem to conſider, 
that before the diſperſion, infidelity could not well have crept 
in amongſt mankind; who, it is but reaſonable to conclude, while 
they kept together, were united in one faith as well as government. 
I) It is much no modern author, that we know of, excepting 
Bochart (2, out of the many who have occaſionally, or profeſſedly 


(97) Bid. wv. 8, 9. (98 Jerem Ii. 7, 49. Dan. 11. 39. 
(99) Judg. vi. 37, 1 Sam. xvii. 46. Jai. x. 14. (1) 1 Sam. 
xxvi. 19. 2 Sam. vii. 14. 4.4 ii. 1. (2) Ppaleg. lib. 1. c. 
oy” | ſpoke: 
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Year of 
the Flood, 
401. 

Year be- 
fore 
Chriſt, 
2597. 


but for fewel, being dried and burned like wood / 3). Hit is called 


The General Hiſtory from the Deluge Book I. 
oriental authors ſay, that the city, built by the ſons of Nzah, 


| Was 


ſpoken of Babylon, have taken notice of this nice circumſtanee in 
Herodotus. That prince of hiſtorians obſerves, that by the city I, 
eight days journey from Babylon, there runs a ſmall river of the 
ſame name into Euphrates,whoſe waters carry along with them many 


lumps of bitumen, which are conveyed thence to the Walls of 
Babylon. Diodorus ſays, the quantity of bitumen in thoſe parts is 


ſo great, that it ſuffices the inhabitants not only for their buildings, 


Hliopolis by Ifidore of Charax 4, who mentions the ſprings of bi- 
tumen near it, and places it on the Euphrates, about two hundred 


and fifteen miles welt of Sc/eucia, on the Tigris, which agrees better 


with Herodotus than the account of modern authors, who place 
Hit thirty one paraſangs, or about one hundred twenty eight miles 
weſt of Baghdad, (ſuppoſed to ſtand near, if not in the place of 
Seleucia' and twenty one paraſangs welt of Ambar, once a famous city 
on the Euphrates { 5, not far north from Felujab, and eight to the 
north of Kadeſab, a town no leſs remarkable bor the battle, wherein 


the Arabs gained the victory, which decided the fate of Perfia (6 


Theſe ſprings of bitumen are called Oyan Hit, the fountains of 
Hit, and are much celebrated by the Arabs and Perfians ; the latter 


call it Cheſomeh kir, the fountain of pitch. This liquid bitumen 


they call naa, and the Turks, to diſtinguiſh it from pitch, give it 


the name of kara /akiz, or black naſtic. A Perfian geographer 
ſays, that naſta iſſues out of the ſprings of the earth, as amber- 
greaſe iſſues out of thoſe of the ſea (7). All the modern travel- 


lers, except Rauwolf, who went to Perfia and the Indies by the 
way of the Eupbrates, before the diſcovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope,mention this fountain of liquid bitumen as a ſtrange thing. Some 
of them take notice of the river (3) mentioned by Herodotus, and 
aſture us, that the people of the country have a tradition, that 
when the tower of Babel was building, they brought the bitumen 


from hence ), which is confirmed by the Arab and Perfian hiſto- 


rians (10). 
Hit, Heit, (11), Eit (12), Ait (13), or Idt (14), as it is vari- 
ouſly written by travellers, is a great Turkifs town (15), ſituate upon 


(3) Lib. 2. p. 100. (4) Inter Geog. Ve. Grec. Ed. Hudſoni, 


L. II. (5 Vid. Goly Not. ad Alfragan. p. 124, 125. Geogr. Nu- 


biens. p. 199. (5) D'Herbelot Bibl. Orient. Art. Hit, Anbär, & Ca- 
deſſia. (7) Apud eundem, ibid. Art. Hit. (8) Eldred. See 


Hackluit's Collection of Voyages. vol. I. (9) Vid. le Voyage de 


Perſees ann. 1598 & 1599, par un Gentilhomme de la ſuitte du Seig- 
neur Sherley, a la p. 110 des Relations weritables & curieuſes. (10) 
Vid. D Herbelot ubi ſup. (11 | Newberry. (12) Balbi. 
Viaggio dell Indie Orientale, cap. 4. Vid. eundem, apud de Brie, India 
Orientalis, vel. VII. (13) Cartwright & Fitch. (14) Rau- 
wolf. (15) Lien, in his travels, part 2. chap. 6. p. 163. 


the 


s # ö 5 * 
E od Ce TI COAT 


Purchas 'i Pilgrims, vol. II. 


ſup Fitch's Travels. 
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was three hundred and thirteen fathoms in length, and one Year of 


hundred and fifty one in breadth ; that the walls of it were 
five thouſand five hundred and thirty three fathoms high, and 
thirty three broad; and the tower ten thouſand fathom, or 
twelve miles high * : which dimenſions bear no manner of 
proportion to each other. Even Jerom affirms, from the 
teſtimony of eye-witneſſes who examined the remains of the 
tower carefully, that it was four miles high ' ; but Ads raiſes 
the height to no leſs than five thouſand miles ; but theſe are 
ſhameful extravagancies. 
upon, as to the dimenſions of this tower, ſuppoſing it to be the 


ſame tower with that which ſtood in the midſt of the temple of 


Belus, afterwards built round it by Nebuchadnezzar, muſt be 
taken from prophane authors. 


1 determines 
k EBn Aub & Eur ck, ubi ſupra. 
Comment. in Eſaiam. m In Chronica. Lib. 1. p. 33. 


the right, or weſt fide of the Euphrates (16); and has a caſtle, to 


the ſouth-weſt of which (17, and three miles from the town, in a 


valley, are many ſprings of this black ſubſtance (18), each of 
which makes a noiſe like a {mith's forge, inceſſantly puffing and 
blowing out the matter ſo loud, that it may be heard a mile off; 
wherefore the Moors [ 4rabs] call it Bab al jebennam, that is Hell- 
gate (19). It ſwallows up all heavy things, and many camels from 


time to time fall into the pits, and are irrecoverably loſt (20). It 


iſſues from a certain lake, ſending forth a filthy ſmoke, and con- 


tinually boiling over with the pitch, which ſpreads itfelf over a 
great field that is always full of it. It is free for every one to take; 


they uſed it to caulk or pitch their boats, lay ing it on two or three 
inches thick, which keeps out the water (21); with it alſo they 


Pitch their houſes made of palm- tree branches: if it was not that 


the inundations of the Euphrates carry away the pitch, which covers 
all the ſands from the place where it riſes to the river, there would 
have been mountains of it long ſince (22). The very ground and 
ſtones thereabouts afford bitumen, and the fields abundance of ſalt- 
petre (23). 


e (K) The words of Herodotus are, 'Ey e e Toy cepoy TUO; gecesg | 


bd / by \ * \ T 4A 5 
0x50 parTH, c 5 TC HνqS s Ks 10 £U[0;, n N TOUTW TW TUFYW NAG 
/ , 7 „ » / T \ / 
Tupy0; z rlelenxs, s ον r erb TOUTW, AX Ou * W TUpYW). bt 


the midſt of the temple a ſolid tower is built, of a furlong in length, 


(16) Eldred, Balbi, &c. ub; /up. (17) New'erry's Travels. See 
p. 1412. (18) Eldred 2b. ſupra. 
(19) Cartwright's, or the Preachers Travels, p 105. Eldred 267 
See Purchas «bi ſupra, p. 1730. (20) Ei- 
dred & Newberry abi ſupra. (21) Fitch & Balbi, ub; ſup. 
(22) Balbi, ibid. (23, Vozage de Perſe, ubi ſupra. 

Vor. I. Cc 


| Hirrow. lib. 8. 


and 


the Flood, 


401. 
Yeat be 
ore 

Chriſt, 
23 


The only account we can depend 


Herodotus tells us, it was a 
furlong in length, and as much in breadth® (K); and Strabo 
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| Yearof determines the height to have been a furlong , that is the 
' the Flood, eighth part of a mile, or fix hundred and ſixty foot, which is 


3 401. 


Vear be- 
fore 
Chriſt, 


W 5 


itſelf prodigious; for thereby it appears to have exceeded the 
ercateſt of the Egyptian pyramids in height one hundred ſeventy 
nine foot, though it fell ſhort of it at the baſis by thirty three®. 
It conſiſted of eight ſquare towers one above another, gra- 
dually decreaſing in breadth; which, with the winding of the 
ſtairs from the top to the bottom on the outſide, gave it the 


' reſemblance of a pyramid, as Strabo calls it 1. This antique 
| form, joined to the extraordinary height of the ſtructure, 
_ eaſily induce» us to believe it to be the ſame tower mentioned 


by Moſes; Nebuchadnezzar finiſhing the deſign, which the 
ſons of Noah were obliged, by the confuſion of tongues, to 
leave unexecuted. 5 

War this moſt wonderful city was in its flouriſhing ſtate, 
and the ſeveral changes of fortune which befel it till at length 
it was totally deſtroyed, the reader will find remarked in the 
courſe of this hiſtory. In the mean time, we would willingly 
gratify his curioſity with ſome account of the ruins of this 
celebrated antiquity, which are fo defaced, that the people of 
the country are not certain of their ſituation ; and this has 


_ occaſioned travellers to differ concerning it. Moſt of them, 


led by a tradition of the inhabitants, have judged a place about. 


eight or nine miles to thu weſt, or north-weſt of Bagh- 


dad, to be the tower of Babel (L). Rauwolf ſuppoſes, he 


found 


o Lib. 16. P. 1073. ? See Greaves Deſer. of the Py- 
ramids, p. 68, 69. 41 Lib. 16. by 


and as much in breadth ; and upon this tower another tower is erected, 


and another again upon that, and ſo on to the number of eight towers. 
It is true, the word px, which we here tranſlate length, may alſo 
ſignify eight; but ſome authors having thence ſuppoſed, as the 
conſtruction ſeems to require, that the firſt tower was a furlong high, 
and concluding the other ſeven to be of equal height, have made 


the whole a mile high; to avoid which extravagant conſequence, it 


ſecms more reaſonable to underſtand Herodotus as we have rendered 
the paſſage, unleſs the furlong be taken for the height of all the 


eight towers. 


(L Ihe name of this monument is variouſly written by travel - 
lers, Carcufiate Nemeru (24), Karkif (25), Agarcuf (26) ; all 
who mention it call it the tower of Nimrod; and we are told, that 


(24) Balbi Viaggio della Ind. Orient. cap. 5. p. 22. (25)Teix- 
eira Vage de la India haſta Italia, p. 130. (26) Tavernier 
Vajage de Perſe, l. 2. c. 7. | FS 
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found the ruins of Babylon upon the Euphrates, near Fe- Year of 
: | lujia the Flood, 
401. | 
the common people of the country believe it to be ſuch (27), and 3 be- N 
that it is at preſent called the remains of the tower of Babel (28). * | 
It is fituate, according to ſome, ſeven or eight miles from Bagh- Chriſt, : 
dad (29), according to others nine miles (30) towards the weſt 2527, 
northweſt (31): it is conſpicuous at a vaſt diſtance (32), ſtanding 
by itfelf in a wide plain between the Euphrates and Tigris, with no- 
thing great or high about it; which is the reaſon that, contrary to 
what is generally obſerved in other objects, it appears greater at a 
diſtance than when one draws near it (33 . It is fallen to ruin on 
all fides, and hath thereby made, as it were, a little ſhapeleſs moun- 
tain (34), which it reſembles more than a tower (35), only it is 
rather ſquare than round (36). MD . 
It is built of ſun- burnt bricks, each a foot ſquare and fix inches 
thick (37) ; ſome ſay three quarters of a yard long and a quarter 
thick (38); others but ten inches ſquare and three thick (30). 
Authors differ as to the manner in which theſe bricks are ranged, 
and the materials made uſe of for ſetting and binding them together : 
they obſerve firſt that there is laid a bed conſiſting of canes, or reeds 
bruiſed to pieces, mixed with wheat-ftraw, and ſpread an inch and 
half thick (40) ; fome call them matts made of canes and palm-tree 
leaves (41); others ſay only ſtraw the thickneſs of three inches 
(42), which appear as yellow and freſh as if they were but new] 
laid (43), and are ſtill very durable (44). Upon this bed lie ſeven 
ranges of bricks ; then another bed of reeds and fix rows of bricks ; 
then a third bed with five rows of bricks, decreaſing in that manner 
till you come to the top (45). Some ſay the ranges of bricks are 
interchangeably ſix and ſeven upon a bed (46); and others place a 
bed betwixt every courſe of bricks (47) ; but that is probably a 
miſtake, though between each courſe of bricks there is laid a 
little Straw (48), or rather they are ſet in bituminous mortar (40), 
conſiſting of pitch and earth, for which an inch may be allowed; 
which is at preſent the faſhion of building at Baghdad, there being 


(27) Idem, ibid. The Preacher's Travels, p. 99, 100. (28) Id. 
(29) Cæſar Frederic. See Hackluit, vol. II. p. 25, & 269. 
Fitch's Travels: See Purchas's Pilgrims, vol. II. p. 1730. Balbi 
| abi ſup. cap. 7. p. 26, (30) Teixeira «bi ſup. La Boullaye le 
5 Gouze Voyage, chap. 55. p. 312. (31) La Boullaye le Gouze, 

| ibid. (32) Tavernier 251 ſup. (33) Balbi abi ſupra. (34) Fitch 
& Balbi #b; ſupra. (35) La Boullaye 261i ſup. p. 314. (36) Ta- 
vern. abi ſup. (37) La Boullaye 57 /up (38) Cæſar Fre- 
deric, & Eldred, apud Hackluit «b: jap. Cartwright abi ſup. 1 
(39) Tavernier abi ſup. (40) den, ibid. (41) Cartwright. 1 
(42) La Boullaye uwbi ſup. (43) Lem, ibid. (44) Balbi ubi fapra: | 
(45) Tavernier 2bi ſupra. (45) Boullaye ab; ſup, (47) Cart- 
wright ab: ſupra, (48) Tavernier i ſupra, (49) Cart- 
wright abi ſup. 
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; Year of Jujia(M), about thirty fix miles to the ſouth-weſt of Baghdad. 


uy » 401. 


And 


"i Fear be- not far off a great lake of pitch (50), probably that of Hit before 


fore 


- Chriſt, 
2597 


mentioned. There are fifty of theſe ranges of ſeven and ſix bricks, 
inſomuch that the whole height may amount *o one hundred and 
thirty eight feet (51 : others ſay, tis reduced to one hundred and 
eight, or one hundred and twenty feet (52). This heap is in 
compaſs a quarter of a mile (53), or at moſt three hundred 
paces (54), not a mile, as one writes (55), the rains having 
waſhed it away on all ſides. It has no entrance (56), being a ſolid 
maſs, only at the foot of it one ſees a maghara or lion's cave; and 
towards the middle there is an opening, which paſſes quite through 


the building about a foot and a half ſquare, beſides a great window 


towards the top, into which our author threw a grapple, in order 


to aſcend it, but the bricks giving way had like to have killed him 
with their fall 57). 


Travellers diſagree in their ſentiments of this tower : one ſays, 
it has been ſo well deſcribed by Moſes, that the fight of the remains 
and ruins, would make one admire the veracity with which the 


writings of that great prophet are penned (58) ; but another de- 


clares, that, according to Maſes's deſcription, there is no likelihood 
that this ſhould be the tower of Babel ; and therefore, rejecting the 
vulgar opinion of the country, he looks upon that of the Arabs to 
be more probable, who ſay, it was built by one of their princes for 
a beacon to aſſemble his ſubjects in time of war (59); and this 
ſeems to be the truth of the matter. 


(M) Rauwolf, a German phyſician, who in the year 1574 paſſed 


down the Euphrates in his way to Baghdad, being come to a village 
by him called Elugo, and by others, more properly, Felugia, which 
Was the landing place for that city, writes thus; “ The village of 


« Elugo is ſituated where formerly Babylon ſtood ; but at preſent 
e there is not an houſe to be ſeen for the ſhelter of paſſengers. 
« The country is ſo dry and barren that it cannat be tilled ; and ſo 
«© bare, that I ſhould have doubted very much, whether this potent 
city (which once was the moſt ſtately and famous in the world, 


** ſeated in the pleaſant and fruitful country of Shizaar) did ſtand 


„ there, if I had not known it by its fituation and ſeveral delicate 
„ antiquities ; which ſtill are ſtanding in great deſolation; firſt by 

the old bridge over Euphrates, whereof there are ſome pieces and 
« arches ftill remaining a little above where we landed, built of 


* brick, and of wonderful firmneſs. It is admirable alſo how they 
06 could build a bridge here, where the river is ſo deep, and at 


( 50) Foullaye abi ſup. (51) Lem, ibid. (52) Taver- 
nier abi ſup. (53) Cartwright abi ſup. (54) Boullaye & Ta- 
vernier bi ſupra. (55) Balbi 261 ſup. (56) Fitch «bi ſup. 


G 7) Boullaye abi ſup. (58) len, ibid. (59) Tavernier 


abi ſup. 


« leaſt 
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And della Valle was directed, by another tradition, to look for Year of 
it about two days journey lower (N), near an antient city the Flood, 
| called 491. 
| Year be- 

« leaſt half a league broad; yet in all the way from Bir [near fore 
« Aleppo] where the river is much narrower, we iaw no bridge. Chriſt, 
« Near the bridge are heaps of Babylaniſb pitch to pay veſſels 2397 
« withal ; and juſt before the village is the hill whereon the caſtle WW 
« did ſtand, in a plain, whereon may ſtill be ſeen ſome remains of 
te the fortification, which is quite demoliſhed and uninhabited. 
Not far off, behind it, ſtood the tower of Babel, ſtill to be ſeen, 
e half a League in diameter; but fo entirely ruined, ſo low, and 
«* ſo full of venomous beaſts, that have made holes through it, 
* that one dare not approach within half a mile of it, except in 
* two months of the year, when thoſe animals do not ſtir out (50). 
eln the way to Baghdad the road at firſt was very rough and 
« full of large and ſtately buildings, arches, and turrets ſtanding 
« 1n the ſand, whereof many were decayed and lay in ruins ; others 
«c pretty entire, very ſtrong, and adorned with artificial work, well 
«« deſerving a more exact inſpection. The ſteeple of Daniel is en- 
* tire, built of black ſtone, and ſtill inhabited. It hath ſome re- 
* ſemblance for height and building to that of the Holy Crofs 
* church, or St. Maurice in Augsburg: from it may be viewed all 
«* the ruins of the old Babylonian tower, the caſtle hill, together 
„ with the ſtately buildings and the whole ſituation of the old 
& town very exactly. We reſted, after twelve hours march, near 
* two aſcents one behind the other, extending themſelves like two 
«© parallel walls with openings in ſome places, which I take to have 
been the gates of the old town (61), and the rather, becauſe I 
„ ſaw in ſome places, under the ſand, wherewith the two aſcents 
« were almoſt covered, the old wall plainly appear — Our author 
ſaw ſeveral other antiquities afterwards ; but night coming on, in 
which he groped his way to Baghdad, he loſt them (62); and, in 
all probability, among the reſt, the tower of Nimred, deſcribed in 
the preceding note, which lies in this road. A late author has 
given ſome account of theſe ruins, but is much out as to the ſitu- 
ation of them, as he generally is in his geography (63). 

(N) Della Valle, who was at Baghdad in the year 1616, was a- 
bove five days travelling between that city and the ruins of Babel, 
which he went to ſee, taking the way, by the river fide through + 
'Ruſwa nia, a village in Thevenot's time the landing-piace for 
Baghdad (64) inſtead of Felugia, which is not far off; though in 
his return, taking the ſhort cut through the plain, he arrived at 
Baghdad in two days, from which city this ruin lies ſouth-weitward, 


(60) See his Travels part 2. chap. 7. Þ. ig. £68) Did. p 
166, (62) Bid. p. 107. (63) Mac Gregory, in his Sepulchres of 
the antients, P. 48. (64) See Thevenot's Travels, part 2. book 1. 
chap. 9. p. 40. 5 | 1 
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Year of called Hella, ſituate upon the ſame river. Here alſo muſt be 
the Flood, placed 
401. | 
Year be- or more to the ſouth. *©* In the middle of a vaſt and level plain, 
fore * ſays that excellent traveller, about a quarter of a league from 
Chrilt « Euphrates, which in that place runs weſtward, appears a heap 
2397. * of ruined buildings like a huge mountain, the materials of which 


are ſo confounded together that one knows not what to make 
of it. Its figure is ſquare, and riſes in form of a tower or py- 


ramid, wich four fronts which anſwer to the four quarters of the 


compaſs; but it ſeems longer from north to ſouth than from eaſt 
to weſt, and is, as far as I could judge by my pacing it, a large 
quarter of a league. Its ſituation and form correſponds with 
that pyramid which Strabho calls the tower of Belus, and is in all 
likelihood the tower of Nimrod in Babylon, or Babel, as that place 
is ſtill calied. In that author's time, it had nothing remaining of 


the ſtairs and other ornaments mentioned by Herodotus, the 


greateſt part of it having been ruined by Xerxes ; and Alexander, 
who deſigned to have reſtored it to its former luſtre, was pre- 
vented by death. There appear no marks of ruin, without 
the compaſs of that huge maſs, to convince one ſo great a city as 
Bab;lon had ever ſtood there; all one diſcovers within fifty or 
ſixty paces of it, being only the remains here and there of ſome 
foundations of buildings, and the country round about it ſo flat 
and level, that one can hardiy believe it ſhould be choſen for the 
ſituation of fo great and noble a city as Babylon, or that there 


were ever any remarkable buildings on it : but for my part I am 
. aſtoniſhed, there appears ſo much as there does, conſidering, it is 
at leaſt four thouſand years fince that city was built, and that 


Diodorus Siculus tells us, it was reduced almoſt to nothing in his 
time. The height of this mountain of ruins 1s not in every part 
equal, but exceeds the higheſt palace in Naples; it is a miſhapen 
maſs, wherein there 1s no appearance of regularity ; in ſome 
places it riſes in points, is craggy and inacceſſible, in others it is 
{moother and is of eaſier aſcent ; there are alſo tracts of torrents 
from the top to the bottom cauſed by the rains, and both with- 


inſide and upon it one ſees parts, ſome higher and ſome lower. 


It is not to be diſcovered whether ever there were any ſteps to 
aſcend it, or any doors to enter into it; whence one may eaſily 


judge, that the ſtairs ran winding about on the outſide. and 
that being the leſs ſolid parts, they were ſooneſt demoliſhed, 
ſo that not the leaſt ſign of any appears at preſent. 


* Within fide one finds ſome grottos, but ſo ruined that one 


can make nothing of them; and it is a doubt, with regard to 


ſome of them, whether they were built at the ſame time with 
that work, or made ſince by the peaſants for ſhelter, which 
laſt ſeems to me the molt likely. The Mohammedans believe, 
that theſe caverns were appointed by Gop as places of puniſh- 
ment to Hari: and Marit, two angels, who, they ſup- 
pole, were ſent from heaven to judge the crimes of men, but did 

| | 6 not 
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placed the ruins deſcribed by a late traveller (*) into theſe Year of 
parts. We have inſerted in the notes abſtracts of the ſeveral tlie Flood, 
accounts; but muſt acquaint the reader, that they do not any 2k. 


of them ſeem to us to be the remains of the original tower, 5 
but rather ſome later ſtructures of the Arabs. 


er. 


* not execute their commiſſions as they ought It is evident from SY 


„ theſe ruins, that the tower of AX7i»rod was built with great and 


thick bricks, as I carefully obſerved, cauſing holes to be dug in 
ſeveral places for the purpoſe ; but they do not. appear to have 
* been burnt, but dried in the ſun, which is extreme hot in thoſe 
« parts. In laying theſe bricks neither lime nor ſand was employ- 
% ed, but only earth tempered and petrified ; and in thoſe parts 
« which made the floors, there had been mingled with that earth, 
«© which ſerved inſtead of lime, bruiſed reeds or hard ſtraw, ſuch as 
“large mats are made of, to ſtrengthen the work. Afterwards 
* one perceives at certain diſtances in divers places, eſpecially 
t where the ſtrongeſt buttreſles were to be, ſeveral other bricks of 
* the ſame ſize, but more ſolid and buint in a kiln, and ſet in good 
lime or bitumen; nevertheleſs, the greater number conſi ts of 
* thoſe which are only dried in the ſun. I make no doubt, but this 
« ruin was the antient Babel and the tower of Nimrod; for beſides 
e the evidence of its ſituation, it is acknowledged to be ſuch by 
« the gy . of the n; being vulgarly called Babil by the 
6 Arabs 665 65) 
This is bs account of that curious traveller, whoſe painter, by 


cc 


«c 


his directions, had drawn the plan and ſeveral proſpects of the 


ruins, which we do not find were ever publiſhed in any edition of 
his works; but Kircher, in his Turris Babel, has given two of 
them. However, after all, this ſeems to be only ſuch another mo- 
dern ſtructure, built by the Arabs tor a watch-tower, as that al- 
ready deſcribed. 
(*) This gentleman (66) hath by his penetration, * ſome- 
thing of this rude maſs, and diſcovered a great reſemblance between 
it and the tower of Belus, as deſcribed by Herodotus, though it does 
not anſwer in dimenſions, He diſtinguiſhes between the ſirſt origi- 
nal deſign upon which it was antient:y begun, and the ſecond diffe- 
rent deſign upon which it was continued; it being built partly 
after one deſign, and partly after another. The original deſign our 
author deſcribes to be a high tower, exactly ſquare, in form of a py- 
ramid; the length of one of whoſe ſides at the baſe being two hun- 
dred and forty three Babyloniſb foot, each of which is equal to a 
London foot and two inches, it muſt be in compaſs two hundred and 
twenty ſix geometrical paces and four foot, or a little more than the 
fifth part of an Eng//þ mile. The perpendicular height was in- 
tended to be likewite two hundred and forty three foot, equal to the 


(65) Vid Viaggi di Pietro della 3 part 2. Lett. 17. (65) Mac 
. in his Sepulchres of the antients, p. 35, Se | 
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root of the ſquare, and the oblique height two hundred ſeventy one 
foot and a half. The whole being a maſs, or heap of brick and 
bitumen-work, incloſing a ſolid hill and rock. The execution of 
this firſt deſign (fo far as it was executed) is in this manner: it is 
divided into nine parts, which are, as it were, ſo many {quare 


towers, in form of parallelopipeds, or flat cubes, one raiſed above 


another pyramidically, each twenty ſeven foot in height, but gra- 
dually diminiſhing in breadth as many foot, ſo as to make a gal- 
lery, or walk, quite round on the top of the tower below, and by 
the ſides of the other above, thirteen foot and a half broad. The 
laſt and higheſt tower was to have been an exact cube twenty ſeven 


foot ſquare, and as many high. : 


This ſtructure is built with bricks of earth hardened with fire, 
each nine Babyloniſb inches ſquare, and three thick, laid in bitumen 


mixed with ſtraw, or reeds, to the thickneſs ſometimes of three 


quarters of an inch, and ſometimes of three inches, in the following 
order : firſt there is a bed of bitumen mixed with reeds three inches 
thick, then a row of ſo many bricks as make up the ſquare likewiſe 
three inches thick : next is another bed of bitumen mixed with 
ſtraw, three quarters of an inch thick, then a row of bricks as be- 


fore; and fo alternately a bed of bitumen and ſtraw, and a range 


of bricks ſeven times more, io as to make up in all from the baſe 
the height of three foot ; then a new bed of bitumen mixed with 
reeds three inches thick being laid, the whole is repeated in the 
ſame order eight times more, ſo as to compleat twenty-ſeven foot, 
which 1s the height of the firſt tower. The next five towers are 


"raiſed in the ſame manner; the ſtructure ſo far, being one hundred 


and ſixty two foot high, or two thirds of the whole, was built by 


Nimrod; but it was afterwards continued by Ninus Belus upon a 
| ſecond and different deſign, which was that of. a tower, exaQiy 


round, in form of a cone, or round pyramid, of the ſame dimen- 
fions with the former, divided likewiſe into nine towers gradually 
diminiſhing in the abovementioned proportions, of which the laſt 
and higheſt would be a cylinder, or round tower, twenty feven foot 
in diameter, and as many in height. In purſuance of this ſecond 
deſign, two round towers were built on the ſixth ſquare tower ; the 
ſecond of which round towers (the diameter of whoſe bale is fifty 


four foot) or eight of the whole, has a temple praiſed, or con- 


trived in its ſolidity along with the execution; which temple is 
likewiſe round, twenty ſeven foot diameter, and the fame in height ; 


with an entry, or door, made in the [welt] fide towards Babylon 


nine foot ſquare, and thirteen and a half long, and a round open- 
ing, or, as it were, a window in the top nine foot diameter; the 


floor both of the temple and entry being plain, the ſides perpendi- 


cular, and the roof arched ; the arching being contrived in the up- 


permoſt third part of the height. This was built by Ninus Belus, 


who died before it was finiſhed, when the ſtructure was raiſed to 


the height of two hundred ard ſixteen foot, or juſt eight ninth 


parts of the whole : and though it wanted only one ninth part, 
waich was the laſt and ſmalleſt of all, the compleating of it was 
| 5 never 
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never aſterwards thought on more by any of his ſucceſſors. So that 
it ended with a round flat of fifty four foot diameter, with the a- 
foreſaid window of the temple in the middle, and ſtill continues fo. 
And this tower, as well as the temple, has ſerved as a model 
ever ſince for all nations to imitate, eſpecially the temple, which 
has conſtantly been followed by thoſe of all religions, who have al- 
ways built their temples round with an overture at the top, ex- 
cept the Goths, who introduced the figure of Noah's ark in their 
churches. Though as to the overture, or window, it 15 a difficult 
queſtion among the architects, whether it was deſigned, or hap- 
pened by the tower being left unfiniſhed, and wanting the laft ninth 


part, which, according to the original deſign, was to terminate it; 


and if ſo, would have ſtopped or covered that overture. It is com- 
monly ſaid to have been deſigned ſo, and Moſes ſeems to have been 
of that mind, when giving an account of what followed upon the 
confuſion of Babel, he ſays, the further building of the city was 
given over, but is ſilent as to that of the tower, becauſe perhaps 
he reckoned it had been compleated. Yet it is certain, from the 
knowledge of the deſign, that it never was compleated, and that 
the overture happened by chance, as before obſerved : beſides, 

there are {ome temples of the ſame times to be ſcen in and about 
the ruins of Babylon, particularly that of Nizus Hur, done by his 


wife Semiramis, where there is no ſuch thing ; which makes it more 
probable that it was not deſigned : though the greateſt part of the 


Babylonian temples of thoſe times we ſee, have it, which renders 
the matter again ſomething doubtful. 


Before Ninus Belus began the before-mentioned temple, he made a 


ſepulchre for his father Nimrod at the bottom of the tower, cut out of 
the rock, at the bottom of the little hill which is incloſed by the tower. 


This burying place is a double grot, conſiſting of two ante-grots one 
within another, and fix ſepulchres, or ſmall grots, in each, two 
on each inner fide (67) ; the ſepulchres being eight foot long, ſix 
foot broad, and as many high; and their doors, or entries, cut 
upon the ſame level, four foot long, three broad, and three foot 
high. Within the ſepulchres, on the right hand, is a levee, or 
ſeat, the whole length of the ſepulchre, three foot broad, and one 


and a half high, left uncut of the rock for laying the dead body 


on (68). This ſepulchre was made by hollowing a paſſage into 


the tower after it was built, as appears by the face of the o- 


pening, which is irregular, and the bricks and earth broken. 
This overture was made through the brick-work and earth. of the 
one to ſerve as an avenue, or paſſage, leading to the entry of the 


other, made through the rack on the fame kde towards Baby- 


ln (59). 


This antiquity is e ſomewhat on all the 6 ſides, eſpeci- 


ally on the north and weſt, where the corners and edges of the parts 
are much decayed, and the body of the bricks worn away into a 
channel, or hollow, between the beds of bitumen, which with the 
reeds and ſtraw incorporated with them, continue firm and entire ; 


(67) Dia, p. 18, (68) Bid. p. 14, 15. (69) Bid. p. 28. 


neither 
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FEET, Vf 
Of the confuſion of tongues. 


EIN G in this ſection to give ſome account of the con- 

fuſion of tongues, it may be expected, we ſhould firſt 
ſay ſomething about the origin of ſpeech ; one of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhing differences between us and the animal creation; 
the great bond which holds ſociety together, and the common 
conduit whereby the i improvements of knowledge are conveyed 
from one man, and one generation to another. 

Ir the authority of Moſes be concluſive, it ſeems not to be 
denied, but that ſpeech was the immedate gift of Gop to 
the firſt man : not that we ſuppoſe Gop really inſpired him 
with any diſtinct, or primitive language; but that he made 
him ſentible of the power with which he was endued, of 


forming articulate ſounds (O), and the uſe he might 8 ab of 


them 


neither time, weather, nor any other accident having been able 


to make an impreſſion on them. The people of the country have 


dug caves in it to retire to, and thoſe who conduct paſtengers from 


Bahgdad to fee it, break off pieces in one place to add to another, 
in order tc make ſteps and hand grips to render the going up and 
down it ſafe. So that the face of the antiquity is now very much 
changed from what it was, the lowermoſt ninth part [or tower] 
being entirely hid under ground by the earth and ruins : in ſhort 
it is ſo di:figured, that one muſt be at a great deal of pains to find 
out the architecture of it; and travellers, for want of being pro- 


perly qualified, not knowing what to make of it, have given imper- 
ſect and confuſed accounts of it (70). As to the fituation of this 


ruin, which ſeems to be the ſame with that already deſcribed by 
della Valle, whom he mentions (71), he is very much out in it, 
ſince he places it twenty ſeven miles to the ſouth. weſt of Baghdad, 
and but twenty nine to the north-weſt from the caſtle of Corna, at 
the confluence of the Euphrates and the Tigris (72), whereas Cornea 
is at leaſt one hundred and eigaty miles diſtant from that city: 

(O) We cannot conceive, that inarticulate ſounds were ever 
made uſe of by any nation to communicate their thoughts ; nor that 
there are any inſtances thereof to be found, notwithſtanding what 
ſome travellers have related concerning ſev eral remote people. We 
are told, the Samozedes, inhabiting the coaſts of Siberia, and the 


icy ſea, have nothing human about them, except their outward 


form; and that che Uncertain ſound they utter has no more the re- 


(70) 2 P. 42, 43, 44. (71) Bid p. 35. (72) Did. 
P. 28 


ſemblance 
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them as ſigns of his ideas, and then left the arbitrary impoſition Year of 


of them to Adam himſelf (P), as is intimated by Go D's bring- the Flood, 


ing the beaſts and birds to him to ſee what he would call them: 
and whatſoever Adam called every living creature, that was 
the name thereof *, So that, excepting the firſt impulſe of 
the Almighty, informing Adam of his natural power, we are 


inclined to think, that ſpeech was attained by gradual inven- |, 


tion of arbitrary ſounds, to denote firſt the moſt obvious 
things, and after the leſs obvious, as they came to be taken 
notice of, That it is poſſible Adam might attain the uſe of 
ſpeech by this method, we preſume none will deny ; and if 
it be poſſible, we are ſure, it muſt be the moſt reaſonable and 
probable to all, but thoſe who are for multiplying of miracles 
needleſly. - 
We cannot therefore approve of the opinion of thoſe who 
imagine, that Gop himſelf formed the body of a language, 
and then infuſed it into Adam (Q). Beſides, the. much 
greater 
r Genel. ii. 19. 


ſemblance of ſpeech than the chattering of apes (73): that the 
natives of Greenland uſe a ſound like beafts, io uncouth, that no 
Dane, or Dutchman could ever yet imitate it (74) ; and that the 
ſpeech of the Hottentots comes nearer the gobling of turkies than a 
human voice, though perhaps it may be intelligivle among them- 
ſelves (75). But it may be queſtioned, whether theſe authors 


were proper judzes in the caſe, as not being acquainted with the 


languages of thoſe nations: and the rather, becauſe upon enquiry, 


we are credibly informed, that the language of theſe laſt, though 


commonly thought to be the moſt inarticulate of all others, is not 


401. 


Vear be- 


ore 
Chriſt, 
2597. 


a deſpicable one; and that thoſe of the Dutch ſettlement at the 


Cape of Geod Hope underſtand, and ſpeak it tolerably well. 


(P) Mohammed in his Koran ſuppoſes Adam came by the 


names of - things no otherwiſe than by revelation. That book 
pretends, that the angels at the creation of man expreſſing {ome 


_ contempt of him, Gop taught Adam the names of things, and 


then . demanded of the angels how thoſe things were called ; 


which they confefling to be above their knowledge, Gop ordered 
Adam to name them to them, which he did; and the angels after- 
wards, at Gop's command, paid their homage to Adam as their 
ſuperior (76). | | | | 
() The words which are generally tranſlated, man became a 


breathed into him by Gop, became in man a ſpeaking ſoul, Molt of 


__ (73) Ides, p. 94. (74) Ten Rhyne, p. 844. 75) Nieu- 
hoff, p. 188, (76) A! Koran, c. 2. wer. 30, Sc. (77) Genef. 


1. 7. 


living foul (77), the Chaldee paraphraſts render, wiz. the breath 


the 
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Year of preater part of the primitive tongue, whatever that was, 
the Flood, and the names of many things and operations muſt have been 


401. impoſed ſeveral ages after Adam's creation, as mankind be- 
Year be- came acquainted with them, and arts and conveniencies of 
fore life were invented. The birds and beaſts indeed it is natural 


CO, © ſuppoſe Adam might immediately name, the kinds not be- 
3, ing many; but we do not think, he went ſo far as to name 
every ſpecies of them, much leſs all the reptiles, trees, or 
plants, though ſome of the moſt familiar to him no doubt he 
did. Ihe fiſh we preſume no body will imagine were brought 
to him to be named; and if they had by miracle appeared be- 
fore Adam, no doubt Moſes would have mentioned it, the 
fiſh of the ſea being the firſt part of the creation, the domi- 
nion oF which was given by Gop to man.. 
Ir has however been thought by great numbers, that the 
firſt language was of divine formation ; and of this ſentiment 
Plato himſelf ſeems to have been, who ſuppoſed, that the 
names of things originally had ſome natural connection or con- 
gruity with the things themſelves, and that the firſt names 
muſt have been juſtly impoſed, becauſe they were impoſed 
by the gods (R) t. And partly from this notion, in all pro- 


Gene. i. 26, 28. t Praro in Cratylo, Vid. eund. in 
Protagora. | 9 | Co: 


the Jesus ſuppoſe the firſt tongue (which they all imagine was 
their own) was formed and created by God himſelf, and fo 

communicated to Adam (78). Some of them think this was done 
by generally acquainting him with the roots and fundamental parts 
of the tongue only (79 ; others in a more ſpecial and paticular 
manner, by revealing to him the whole extent and propriety of 
the language, even the letters, points, and accents (80), _. 

This notion, which ſome chriſtians embraced, and particularly 
Eunomius ; who, becauſe Gop is introduced by Maſes as ſpeaking 
before the creation, held, that there was in words a certain eter- 

nal and immutable nature, was ftrenuouſly oppoſed by Gregory of 

N;//a, who declared it a filly, ridiculous, and blaſphemous opinion 

to imagine, the great Gop would condeſcend to turn grammarian, 

and ſet himſelf down ſubtilly to invent names for things (81). | 

(R) The words of this philoſopher are; 'Orcuaro; chr tives 
agu TW u Duo meAuxvias ($2). And after; ori r r τ d- 
r 0% Jo ssc, 2 d TEUTH bag Exe (8 3). | 


(78) Sepher Cozri. ( 79) R. If. Abravanel. ( 80) R. Juda 
Hallevi. Muſcat. Ephodius, Cc. (81) Greg. Nyſſen. contra 
Eunom. l. 21. (82 InCratyl. p. 383. Ed. Serrani. (83) 
Ibid. p. 425. 5 

bability 


Chap. 2. to the Birth of Abraham. 


bability, aroſe thoſe ſuperſtitious pretences of the holineſs of Year of - 


one tongue above the reſt, as being formed by Gop. 


As we cannot ſee any neceſſity for ſuppoſing the inſpirati- 401. 
on of a language, ſo neither can we imagine, that Adam Year be- 


could attain the uſe of ſpeech ſo ſoon as is repreſented to us b 
Moſes, without divine aſſiſtance. We might ſuppoſe indeed, 
that mankind might of themſelves, by degrees, form a perfect 25 
language; for when men wanted ſigns to expreſs their ideas, 
and convey them to the underſtanding of others, they could 
find none more fit for that purpoſe, or which required leſs 
difficulty to invent, or labour to form, than articulate ſounds ; 
but to frame a number of them ſufficient even for the few oc- 
caſions of the firſt men, muſt neceſſarily have taken up a con- 
ſiderable time; for which reaſon thoſe who were unacquaint- 
ed with the Moſaical writings, have imagined, that men were 
at firſt no better than mute animals, till at length convenience 
taught them the uſe of ſpeech (8). Several of the antients 
were of opinion, that men, in the beginning of the world, 
expreſſed their thoughts by dumb ſigns, or geſticulation only, 


S) This notion Horace has expreſſed in the following lines: 


Juum e primis animalia *. 
Mutum ac turpe pecus, —— 


Donec ve rba, quibus woces ſenſuſque notarent, 
Nominaque invenere (84). 


When animals r d forth from parent earth, 
A vile dumb herd they were——— 


Till words were found, to utter what they thought, 
And names were ſet on things, — 


And Lucretius to the fame purpoſe : 


| 4 varios linguæ ſonitus natura fube git 
Mittere, & «tilitas exprelſit nomina rerum (8 5). 


| Kind nature pow'r of framing ſounds affords | | 
To man ; and then convenience taught us words. | Creech. 


The latter alſo ridicules choſe who ſuppole ſpeech the invention 
of one man (86). Ep | 


(84) Horat. Serm. I. 1. Sat. 3, ver. 99, c. (85) Lucret. 
33 L 5. ver. 1027, Ce. (86) Bid. ver. 1040, 


Ic. 


O 
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Year of or elſe by confuſed ſounds of no ſignification; and afterwards 
the Flood, endeavoured at a language, by impoſing diſtinct names on 


401. things, which was not brought to any tolerable perfection but 
Year be- by a long courſe of time u. 

fore Ir we conſider the primitive ſtate of Adam, and the few 
Chriſt, things he had occaſion to name, it cannot be conceived, that 


*597- = . his language at firſt was very extenſive ; for were we to ex- 
Th. fr punge out of our lexicons all words introduced by the gra- 
Jenguare dual invention of arts to ſerve the convenience of life, by ac- 
conſiſted of curate diſtinctions of the ſeveral ſpecies of creatures, and me- 
fery wwords taphyſical conceptions about the operations of the mind, we 
ſhould find the remainder contained in a very ſmall compaks; 
ſo that it muſt neceſſarily be ſcveral ages before a language 
could be compleated to any degree, in compariſon to our 
modern tongues. Scaliger, agreeably to this notion, divides 
- ſpeech into three ſorts or degrees, as formed either for neceſſity, 


ule, or delight: the firſt is that imperfect ſpeech, or rather 


ellay tow ards ſpeech, above-mentioned, ſerving as the means 
of necctlary intercourſe between man and man. The ſecond 
was ſomewhat more refined and poliſhed, by being adaptcd 
and made fit for uſe and convenience, and by applying certain 
dimenſions, bounds, and lincaments to the firſt rude ketch ; 
whence aroſe a certain rule of ſpeaking. The third fort was 
yet more polite, there being added to the former the orna- 
1 9 5 ment of elegance as its dreſs w. 
Whether WHETHER there was more than one language bein the 
more flood is a thing about which we are perfectly in the dark; 
tongues though it is more reaſonable to ſuppoſe that there was but one, 
than one in which it is poſſible there might be ſome difference in dialect, 
before the but none conſiderable; for the few ages between the creation 
Aood. and the flood, and the long lives of the antediluvians, would 
effectually prevent any great alteration. However that be, 
it is probable only one language, and that the primitive, was 
preſerved by Noah, or at leaſt was ſpoken by his Setanta 
till the confuſion of tongues at Babel (I). 


n econ: S1c. I. 1. p. 8. Vid. LACTANT: de vero cultu, 
I. 10. 1 SCALIGER in POETIC. I. 1. c. 1. 


(T) Suppoſing there were more tongues than one before the 
flood, and that Noah and his three ſons could ſpeak them all, it is 


moſt reaſonable to believe, that they taught but one common 


tongue to their children, who propagated the fame among their 

_ Ceſcendants ; ſo that, the reſt expiring with thoſe firſt patriarchs, 
how — but one n amongſt mankind at the building 
of Babel. 


"is 


CAP. 2. to the Birth of Abraham. _— 


Ir may be expected that we ſhould here enter into a for- Year of 
mal enquiry concerning the primitive tongue, and endeavour the Flood, 
to determine what particular language it was that the firſt 491. 
progenitors of mankind ſpoke. But as this is an enquiry ra- Year be- 
ther of curioſity than uſe, and we cannot be certain whether 2 
that language, whatever it was, be now in being; the - FI 
moſt we can do will be to ſhew the vanity of the pretenſions 5 97: 
of thoſe languages which have laid claim to this honour, as a Enquiry 
great number have done ; each nation being fond of it, as concerning 
an undeniable evidence of their own antiquity (U); though the primi- 
| they generally argue in a circle, and urge their antiquity as a ive tongue 
proof of the former. p a 5 

BESIDESs thoſe kindred languages we commonly call the Several 
oriental tongues ; the Armenian, the Celtic, the Coptic, the languages 
Greek, the Teutonic, and the Chineſe have aſpired to the pre- claim this 
| ference in this reſpect. The Armenian, Celtic, and Coptic honour. 


= Vid, Gror. in Genel. xi. 1. & CLuver, Germ, Antiq. I. 1. 
c. 8. p. 59, 60. | 


(IU) P/ammitichus, a king of Egypt, appears to have been of 
this opinion; for wanting to know who were the moſt antient | '2 
people in the world, after ſeveral fruitleſs experiments he at laſt | 
1 on the following expedient. He took two infants newly born, 
and gave them to a ſhepherd to be brought up, commanding him 
not to ſuffer any perſon to ſpeak a word in their hearing, but to 
nurſe them in a ſolitary cottage, by bringing them goats to ſuck, 
all they could take other food. P/ammitichus's intention herein, 
was to find out what word the children would firſt utter when they 
began to articulate ; imagining, as others have ſince done, that 
they would naturally ſpeak the primitive language, if not taught 
otherwiſe. At two years end, as the ſhepherd one day entered the 
cottage, he had no ſooner opened the door, than the children ran, 
o him, and holding out their hands, cried Beccos. Of this the 
epherd at firſt took no notice, but afterwards obſerving they fre- 
uently repeated this word at his coming in, he acquainted the 
king with it, and by his order brought the children into his pre- 
ſence. P/ammitichus having himſelf heard them pronounce the 
uv, WW ſame word, inquired whether any nation made uſe of it; and 
finding the Phrygians called bread by that name, he and his ſub- 
jects allowed this to be a proof that the Phrygians were the more 
antient people. Herodotus remarks, that the Greeks, among other 
ndiculous things reported, that theſe children were brought up by 
women, whoſe tongues had been cut out by the king's order for 
that purpoſe (87). The Scholiaft of Ariſtophanes (88) tells the 
ſame ſtory of another king of Egyp?, named Seſonchofes. | 


(87) Herodot. Euterp. in initio, Vid, Suidam, in voce Brxx:oihms, 
88) In Nubes, p. 149, 10. „ e 
| = _ have 


| 


VV 
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Year of have little evidence to produce befides the antiquity of their 
the Flood, nations; though the former inſiſt, that as the ark reſted in 


their country, and Noah and his children muſt have continued 


there for ſome time, before the lower and marſhy coun 
of Chaldea could be fit to receive them, it is therefore reaſo- 
nable to ſuppoſe they left their language there. The Greek 


, ſome writers have fancied to be the moſt antient, becauſe of 


its great extent and copiouſneſs 7. The Teutonic, or that 
dialect of it which is ſpoken in lower Germany and Brabant, 
has found a ſtrenuous patron*, who has endeavoured to derive 
even the Hebrew itſelf from that tongue. And the pretenſi- 


ons of the Chineſe have been ſupported“ not only from the 


great antiquity of that nation, their early acquaintance with 
arts and ſciences, and their having preſerved themſelves fo 
many ages from any conſiderable mixture or intercourſe with 
other nations; but alſo from the nature and ſingularity of 


the tongue itſelf, which conſiſts of few words, all monoſyl- 


lables, is moſt ſimple in its conſtruction, having no variety 


of declenſions, conjugations, or grammatical rules; and ſo mo- 


deſt, that it is ſaid, they have no character to expreſs thoſe 


parts which we induſtriouſly conceal b: all which are con- 
| ceived to be ſtrong marks of its being the firſt language of 
| mankind : beſides the preſumption, formerly mentioned, of 
 Neah's being the founder of the Chineſe nation e. 


As to the oriental languages, though they have each of 

them their partiſans, yet the generality of Eaſtern authors 
allow the preference to the Syriac, or that dialect of it which 
was ſpoken in Meſopotamia, Chaldæa, and Aria, in which 
countries mankind made their firſt ſettlements after the flood, 


and where it is preſumed the language of Noah and his ſons 


remained. For which reaſon the more judicious Arab writers 
acknowledge Yarab, the ſon of Kahtan (or Ferah) the ſon of 
Foktan, to be the firſt whoſe ſpeech deviated from the Syriac 


to the Arabic; and little regard the pretences of ſome of their 
countrymen, that their language was ſpoken by Adam before 


the fall, and then changed into the Syriac, but reſtored again 
upon his repentance ; that notwithſtanding in time it degene- 
rated again.into the ſame language, and would have been ut- 


terly loſt, had it not been preſerved by the elder Forham, who 


eſcaped with Noah in the ark, and propagated it among his 


_ poſterity 4. 


! EuTYcn.. Annal. p. 50. * Gogo Ius Becanus, in 


Origin. Antverp. *? Vid. WesBs's Eſſay towards the primitive 


language bd Semepo Rel. de la Cina, parte 1. c. 11. e See 
before, pag. 254, &c. d Vid. Pococ k. Orat. pref. in Car- 
men Tograi, & Specim. Hiſt. Arab. p. 38, 40. | 
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THE patrons of the Syriac tongue have, as another evi- Year of 


dence of its right to the precedency, endeavoured to derive the the Flood, 
names of perſons and places mentioned by Moſes from that 401. 


language ©, and generally with better ſucceſs than ſome wri- Year be- 


ters will allow (X) : but this argument, though commonly 8 
bed upon as concluſive, yet proves nothing of itſelf, as 
will be hereafter obſerved. However, thus much we muſt 52, 
in juſtice acknowledge, that if any of theſe tongues in par- 
ticular may claim to be the original, or mother of the reſt, 


it ſeems to be the Syriac; which was probably ſpoken by all 


the patriarcks from Noah to Abraham, that being, after the 
confuſion, the tongue of the country where they were born 
and lived ; though, it muſt be confeſſed, it will not thence 
follow, that it was in uſe there before the confuſion. 
Bur the Jews are they who aſſert the antiquity of their The preten- 


tongue with the greateſt warmth. They pretend, that it was fions of the 


immediately framed by Gop ; that he ſpake it himſelf, for Hebrew 


which reaſon it is called the holy tongue; that it is the only tongue con - 


language underſtood by the angels, and wherein we can pray /idered. 


e Vid. Tyxeopoker. quæſt. 51. in Genel, 
(X) It is ſaid in particular that the paronomaſia, in this paſlage, 


3 ſhe ſhall be called woman [yu Hab], becauſe ſhe was taken 


[1x05 ne- iſb] out of man (89), is not preſerved in the Chaldee and 
Syriac tranſlations, which inſtead of % and J&/bah, uſe the words 


dy Baal and HN Ita or 22 Gabro and 2 Atto: 


whence ſome have concluded, that the tranſlators were not able to 
expreſs the alluſion in the Syriac tongue (90) : but this is a miſtake, 


for the Syrians from the maſculine $5>D regularly form the 


39, | | 
feminine a Gbarto; which word is to be found in 
their lexicons and grammars, though it be antiquated, and there- 
fore not made uſe of by the tranſlators. It is likewiſe objected 
(91) with as little foundation, that Adam does not ſignify nan, nor 
in poſſelfton, in that tongue, We may obſerve hereafter, that 
ſome names in Moſes are more happily derived from the Syriac than 


the Hebrew. 


(89) Gene/. . 23. (90) Vid. Heidegg. Hiſt. Patr. tom. I. 
Exercit. 16 \ 13. Nicholſon Diſſert. pbilologic. de uni v. totius orbis 
linguis, p. 4. (91) Heidegg abi /up. ED „„ 
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Year of and be heard with effect f. And ſeveral chriſtian writers 5, a- 
the Flood, bating theſe ſuperſtitious fancies of the Fews, have acknow- 
401. ledged and maintained, that the Zebrew tongue is the moſt 


Year be- antient in the world; the very ſame which was ſpoken by 
fore Adam and Noah, and preſerved in the family of Eber, who 
8 were not concerned in the building of Babel, nor conſequent- 


ly ſhared in the puniſhment inflicted on thoſe that were. But 

"as we have already ſhewn this to be a groundleſs imagination, 
we ſhall proceed to conſider their principal argument (and in- 
deed the only one which deſerves any conſideration), drawn 
from the etymologies of the names in Moſes ; ſome of which 
that inſpired writer himſelf derives from the Hebrew, and the 
reſt are generally ſuppoſed to have been taken thence like- 
wiſe. 

AND here it cannot be denied, that ſeveral proper names 
of perſons and places, before the confubon of tongues, may 
be very regularly derived from the Hebrew); and that there 
are ſome very pertinent reaſons given, and alluſions made by. 
the ſacred hiſtorian to evince their propriety, and the relation 
they have to the perſon, or place deſigned by them: and this 
is the moſt that can be allowed; for though all the names in 
general, mentioned by Moſes before the diviſion, may poſſi- 
| bly be forced from ſome Hebrew root or other, yet much the 
greater part of them ſeem to be inſignificant, atleaſt to have 

no congruity with the ſubject ; nor can it be expected they 

ſhould, unleſs we either imagine all ſuch names, as ſeem to 
relate to a future part of a perſon's life, were given by the ſpi- 
rit of prophecy ; or elſe allow them to be impoſed after the 
events, which occaſioned them, happened, and ſo to be rather 
ſurnames than proper names; a conceſſion which manifeſtiy 
weakens the argument drawn from them. 

Tuus much being premiſed, it will be eaſy to ſhew, 
that this demonſtrative argument, as it is called, will not 
bear examination. For, 1. It is not certain that the names 
uſed by Moſes were the very original names themſelves, and 
not tranſlated by him from the primitive tongue into Hebrew, 
or at leaſt ſomewhat altered, to accommodate what he wrote 

to the underſtandings of the Jes. And how, inconſiſtent 
ever ſome may tak this method with hiſtorical * 


t Vid. Buxrokr. de ling. Hebr. orig. aq e 
Homil. xxx. in Geneſ. xi. Au usr. de civit. Dei, I. 17. c. 11. 
OkR1GEN. in Numer Hom. xi. H IE RON. Comment. in Sophon. 
Vid. etiam SEL DER. de Synedriis vet. Hebrzor. 1. II. c. 9. 
BochAR T. Phaleg, 1. 1. c. 15. HE IDE OG. Hitt. Patriarch, tom. 
J. Exerc. 16. & alios pen innumeros. ABRAVANBL, 


it 


the names given by Moſes were the true original ones, it 
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it has been frequently practiſed by prophane as well as ſacred Year of 
hiſtorians, as has been undeniably proved m: and Moſes him- the Flood, 


ſelf has given a plain inſtance of his approbation of ſuch chan- 401. 


ges, in altering his own name, which was of Sa origi- 
nal, to adapt ic to a Hebrew etymology (H). 2. Suppoſing 


would not be ſtrange at all, if ſome of them might by acci- 
dent aptly admit of a Hebrew derivation ; ſuch caſual con- 


formities ſometimes happening in words which are certain] 
known to be of different origins. 3. Several of thoſe names. 


S 


are more pertinently derived from ſome other of the oriental 
tongues than from the Hebrew (I): and not a few of the 


etymologies which Moſes himſelf gives us, are deduced with- 


out any regard at leaſt to the preſent rules of analogy (K). 
1 55 


m Vid. PLaTon. in Critia. GROr. in Geneſ. xi. 1. & de 
n rel. Chriſt lib. 1. Hu ET. in Demonſtr. Evang. Prop. iv. 


- 13. F4. CLtRic. diſſert. de Lingua Heb. 
(H) The original name is Mouſe, or (as it 15 in the Coptic verſi 10n) 


Moſes, with the Greek termination, and compoſed of two Coptic, 


or oid Egyptian words, mou, water, and ſe, to preſerve. But Moſes 


finding the Hebrew verb d maſpa, to draw out, bore ſome re- 
ſemblance in ſound to his name, and in ſignification to the occa- 
ſion of it, writes it FW Meſbeh ; and introduces Pharaoh's 


daughter giving this reaſon for her impoſing it, becauſe N 


maſhitibu, I drew bim out of the water (1). 


(T) Thus Abel, or Hebel, which in Hebrew ſignifies vanity, or @ 


vapour, ſeems a name not very appoſite to Adam's ſecond ion, and 
therefore Moſes has goon no reaſon for us impoſition. But if it 


be derived from the $ reac N Ir ab il, which anſwers to 
the Latin name Deus didit, it 1s very proper; and accordingly in 


the margin of a manuſcript copy of Abu /faragius, we find the name 
of Abel interpreted in Arabic AN by that of Hebatallah, the 


gift of "7 PR 
The name of Babel iel which the 1 text tells us was 


ſo called becauſe Gp did there 50 J bal, i. e. confound the lan- 

guage of all the earth (2), may likewiſe more naturally be derived 

from the Syriac, in which ag balbet 1 is to confound, and bozlo, or 
| bobel, confuſion. 


(K) We ſhall inſtance in the names of Noah and Arabic. | 


The former was fo called, becauſe, faid his father, ) yena- 


hamenu, he ſhall comfort us, &c. ( . But if his name were de- 
rived from the root pHq4 nibam, to comfort, it ſhould have been 


Nobem, or Menahem, not Noah, which can regularly come from 


no other verb than mM nuah, to reſt; and the Septuagint have 


(1) Exod. ii, 10. 2) Geneſ. xi. g. (5) Genef. v. 29. 
Dd 2 therefore, 


Vear be- 
ore 


S Chr iſt, 
2597. 
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Year of 4. A few lucky paronomaſiæ, or alluſicns, are no proof in 
the Flood, this caſe, becauie they may happen by accident; and in fact, 
401. ſome of thoſe mentioned by Moſes may be expreſſed in other 
Year be- tongues as well as the Hebrew (L). 
fore Tais argument has been farther enforced from the ſigni- 
Chriſt, ficancy of the names of ſeveral animals in the Hebrew tongue, 
2597- whichare thought to have been impoſed by Adam, becauſe of 
0 ſome peculiar qualities in the animal to which they were given, 
"correſpondent to their reſpective roots: but ſince the ſame 
may be as juſtly afler:zed of moſt other languages as the He- 
brew, it will conclude nothing. Beſides, we are much de- 
ceived if we imagine (as has been yet generally ſuppoſed), 
that the verbs were really the original roots of the Hebrew 
tongue; on the contrary the greateſt part of them, at leaſt, 
were themſclves at firſt derived from nouns, though they be 
now for grammatical convenience conſidered as the roots (M). 
| | On 


n Vid. PocuanT. Hierozoic. & HEIDE OG. Hiſt, Patr. tom. 1. 
Exerc. 16. F 16. 1 8 


therefore, inſtead of he all comfort us, rendered it Naατ , be 
ſhall cauſe to reſt, &c. which has induced ſome learned men (4) 
1 to think the antient and true reading was Y) yanibenn. And 
85 Philo Judæus and St. Jerom tranſlate the name Noah, reſt. 

The name of Abraham was changed from Abram, which ſignifies 

high father, by inſerting only the letter H, becauſe he was to be 

made DN 28 Ab hamon, the father of a multitude of nations (5): 
according to which etymon he ſhould rather have been called - 
 hamon, or Abbam (though we know ſome fancy the letter was 
Inſerted from the word AA rab, many). But the names of theſe 

two perſon:, eſpecially the latter, being too famous and well known 

in the eaſt to admit any conſiderable change, Moſes was therefore 
obliged to retain them, and give the beſt etymology he could from 

the Hibrew tongue. We might offer a more plauſible one, of the 


name Abraham from the Arabic, wherein -b 7 owl Abu roham 


ſignifies the father of a multitude, did we not conſider, that it is one 
of thoſe caſual reſemblances we have already mentioned, and moſt 
certainly falſe. _ | e 
() As Adam, which name is an appellative, common to all 
the ſpecies, was ſo called from adamah, the earth, ſo the Latins 
called man homo, which the beſt etymologiſts derive from humus, 
the ground (6). Yet we cannot think any body ever dreamed from 
hence that the Latin was the primitive tongue. „ 
M) Many examples might be given of the verbs being mani- 
feltly derived from, and poſterior to, the noun, in all the oriental 


(4 Grotius ad loc. & Lud. Cappel Critic. Sacr. J. 4 . 
(5) Gengſ. wii. 5. (6) Vid. Voſſii Etymol. ling. Lat. 


rongues : 


+ 
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On the whole it muſt be acknowledged, that no concluſive Year of 
argument for the antiquity of any language can be drawn the Flood, 1 
from etymologies, which ought, on all occaſions, to be urged 41 _ 
with great caution, being for the moſt part uncertain and Leg be- 
L. ore 
precarious. - "Dh 
SOME learned men however have endeavoured to derive poi 
all languages in general from the Hebrew, which they imagine Sp 4 
to be the parent of all others o. That they ſhould ſucceed jpp,zher — 
very well, in finding a great conformity between that and the 4// other 14 
other oriental tongues, is no wonder, ſince they are manifeſtly tongues 
ſprung from one common original; though it be difficult, if may be de- 
not impoſſible, to diſtinguiſh the mother from the daughters. rived from 
| That they have alſo given tolerable ſatisfaction, in deducing the He- 
\ 3 from the fame tongue ſeveral words, not only in the Greek brew. 
| and Latin, but in ſome other European languages, is not 


5 matter of much ſurpriſe, conſidering the great intercourſe 
3 ſeveral nations of our continent had with the Phœnicians, 
1 whoſe mother tongue was the Hebrew. But when theſe 


Writers venture out of their depth, and pretend to deduce 15 
the more remote languages from the ſame fountain, they on- 
ly ſhew their ignorance, and make themſelves ridiculous to 


3 all who have but a moderate ſkill in thoſe tongues ; for a 

3 proof of which we could produce a multitude of examples 

d from a celebrated and laborious work of that kind 7. As to 

© the peculiar excellencies found in the Hebrew tongue by ſome 

* of its patrons, and which they imagine to be an additional proof 

): of the juſtneſs of its pretenſions, we may ſay ſomething here- 5 
5. after, when we come to give an account of this language. 1 
as Il the Hebrew tongue therefore cannot make good its _— 
ſe claim, we may, without taking the pains to refute what has 
vn been ſaid in favour of the other pretenders, conclude, that the 

bre primitive language was entirely loſt at Babel, at leaſt that 


no one can now tell where it was preferved, which is much 

the ſame thing. ED - 0 
Tx ſpeaking one common language (though it might The confu- 

be of advantage to mankind in other reſpects) yet, being the /i 9f 
great obſtacle to that diviſion of them into diſtin& nations, ge. 
which Gop had for moſt wiſe purpoſes reſolved on 4, he 
thought fit to break this bond which held them ſo ſtrictly to- | 

o Vid. HE ID IOC. ibid. F 18. r Trowasini Gloſſar. U. 
e i Gen 6. . 


tongues: ſo in Engliþp, dog, duck, &c. were certainly firſt impoſed 
as names, and afterwards uſed as verbs, to expreſs actions proper 
to thoſe creatures, | = | 


D d 3 gether, SY 
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Vear of gether, and confound their language, that they ſhould not 
the Flood, underſtand one another's ſpeech; the natural conſequence of 


| 
Year be- 
fore 

Chriſt, 
2597. 


How ef- 


fected. | 


which was, that they were ſcattered abroad upon the face of 
all the earth". This event is mentioned by prophane hiſto- 
rians, who write, that mankind uſed one and the ſame lan- 
guage, till the overthrow of the tower of Babylon; at which 
time a multiplicity of tongues was introduced by the gods: 
whereupon wars enſued, and thoſe, whoſe ſpeech happened to 
be intelligible to each other, joined company, and ſeized ſuch 
countries as they chanced to light upon“. 5 
As to the degree of this Babyloniſo confuſion, and the man- 
ner wherein it was effected, there is great diverſity of ſenti- 
ments. Several learned men, prepoſieſſed wich an opinion, 
that all the different idioms now in the world did at firſt ariſe 
from one original language, to which they may be reduced t, 
and that the variety, which we find among them, is no more 
than muſt naturally have happened in ſo long a courſe of time, 


ſuppoſing a bare ſeparation of the builders of Babel, have 


been induced to believe, that there were no new languages 
formed at the confuſion, but that the moſt that was done was 
only to ſet thoſe builders at variance, by creating a miſun- 


deritauding among them (N). This ſome think to have 
been effected without any immediate influence on their lan- 


r Thid ver. 7, 8. { ABYDENUS apud Euſeb. de præp. Ev. 


1. 9. c. 14. SIBYLLa & HESTIZ us, apud eund. ib c. 15. & 


apud Joſeph. Ant. I. 1. c. 4. s SrIERNHIELMIus præfat. in 
Evang. Ulfilæ. p. 4 Vid. HE ID ECG. ubi ſup. Exerc. 21. 
21. 5 | | 


(N) To ſupport this opinion it is ſaid, that the Hebreto word 
wm aphah, lip, which we render language and ſpeech (7, ra- 
ther ſignifies agreement, or unanimity, and is equivalent to INN NY 
Phe ebhad, i. e. one mouth 8, which is juftly tranflated with one 


accord But this latter is an adverbial expreſſion, which the other 


is not: nor does it follow, that one lib muſt import the ſame thing 
as one mouth ; the only paſſage that has been produced as an inſtance 
of its being uſed in that ſenſe (9, being far from proving any ſuch 
thing (10). Another text has been alledged which ſeems to favour 
this interpretation much more; it is where David, praying againſt 


his enemies, begs of Gop to divide their tongues (110, that is, 70 


ſel them at variance, But this cannot be Moſes's meaning here, be- 


cau'e be immediately explains what he means by one lip, by ad- 
ding, and of oze ſpeech, or more literally, of the ſame words (12). 


(7) Gene. . (8) Jah. ix. 2. 1 Kings xxii. 13. 
(00 Tai. xix. 18. See Dr. Wotton's Diſc. on the confuſton of 
Knguages, p. 9. (| 1 P/al. lv. 9. (12) Geneſ. xi. 1, 


| guage 


words, which diſturbed and perverted the former manner of 


the invention and improvement of arts and ſciences, and 


and renders them unapt for the uttering certain ſounds or letters: 
whence, as they imagine, it comes to paſs, that ſome 1 are 
ſo full of gutturals, or of conſonants, while others have ſcarce any 


cauſed by any quality of the climate; on the contrary, it is much 


reaſon and no other, to a peculiar pronunciation, mult needs find it 


5.219. 
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guage u, which ſeems contrary to the words and obvious in- Year of 
tent of the ſacred hiſtorian : others have imagined it brought the Flood, 
about by a temporary confuſion of their ſpeech, or rather of 401. 
their apprehenſions, cauſing them, while they continued to- Year be- 
gether, though they ſpake the ſame language, yet to under- fore 

ſtand the words differently v. A third opinion is, that a va- Chriſt, 
riety of inflexions was introduced, and perhaps ſome new 252 


expreſſion: and this might occaſion different dialects, yet 
could not create new languages :. But none of theſe expli- 


cations ſeems fully to anſwer the apparent deſign of Moſes, 


which was not only to inform us, how mankind were at firſt 


diſperſed and broken into ſo many different nations, but to 


account for the diverſity of their languages; a thing very dif- 
ficult, if not impoſſible to do, without having recourſe to 
ſome extraordinary interpoſition of the divine power. For 
though time, intercourſe with foreign nations, commerce, 


the difference of climates (O) cauſe very conſiderable altera- 
WE, | | tions 


u CLeric. Comment. in loc. Vid. Pere Stmon, Hiſt. Crit. du 
vieux. Teſt. l. 1.c. 14. * Judziapud J. C. Scarce. Exer- 
Cit. in Cardan. 259. 1. Is. Casavs. Diatribe de ling. 
Heb. Vid. M. Cas au. de quatuor ling. p. 17, & ſub initio. 


(0) It has been thought by ſeveral, that the air or climate of 
ſome countries diſpoſes the inhabitants to a peculiar pronunciation, 


of the former, and comparatively few of the latter ; that the 
Ephraimites could not pronounce the letter S (13); and that the 
Chineſe find ſo much difficulty in the letter R, and the Arabs in P, 
Sc. But we are far from being ſatisfied, that this difference is 


more reaſonable to believe, that ſuch varieties in tongues and dia- 
les, are perfectly caſual, no one language comprehending all the 
ſeveral ſounds, ſome making greater uſe of one ſound, and ſome 
of another; and that a man accuſtomed from his infancy, for that 


hard to imitate even the eaſieſt and ſeemingly moſt natural ſound, 
that is not agreeable thereto. Thus the Hurons in America, who 
have no labials at all in their language, and therefore when they 
ſpeak have no occaſion ever to ſhut their lips (14), would not ſoon 


(13) Fudges xii, 6, (14) Reland. Difert. d ling. Americanis, 
D d 4 | be 
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the Flood, them to have will not come up to the queſtion J. We can- 


401. 


fore 
Chriſt, 
2597. 


to overthrow the hypotheſis he would maintain. 
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not conceive a language can thereby be ſo much disfigured, 


Year be- that all the general marks and characteriſtics ſhould diſap- 


pear. It is not eaſy to apprehend how all the words of a lan- 
guage ſhould be entirely changed for others; nor is there any 
one inſtance to be given of any ſuch total change : but it is 
next to impoſſible to conceive, that ſo great a diverſity as we 
find in the frame and conſtitution of languages, wherein the 
grand and eſſential differences between them conſiſt, rather 
than in the words which compoſe them, (as may be obſerved 
in the accounts we ſhall hereafter give of the ſeveral languages, 
of which we have any knowledge) could ever have been oc- 
caſioned by the cauſes aſſigned above. The preſent diverſity 
of tongues in the world is prodigious * ; and conſidering the 
time that has elapſed fince the building of Babel, and the al- 


terations made in ſome known languages in the courſe of one, 


two, or three thouſand years, (which alterations we conſtant- 
ly find greater or leſs, in proportion to the intercourſe the na- 


tion has had with foreigners) and conſidering that there are 


many tongues, which when compared with others have not 


the leaſt affinity, ſo that a man muſt be the greateſt viſionary 


in the world to imagine them the offspring of the ſame parent, 


it ſeems to us that the variety of idioms now ſpoken can be no 

way poſlibly accounted for, without either approving the pre- 
adamite ſyſtem, or allowing a formation of new languages at 
 Babel*. Avery learned man, who warmly eſpouſes the no- 


tion of deducing all languages from one, is yet fo ſenſible that 


exceptions muſt be made, that he himſelf excludes the lan- 


guages of America and of the Indian iſlands out of the num- 
ber ; adding, that ſome have thence raſhly imagined, that the 


men who ſpeak thoſe tongues are of a diſtinct ſpecies, and 


not the deſcendants of Adam d; which conceſſion is enou 


Y See Dr. Worron's Diſc. concerning the conf. of languages, p. 


57. Dr. Ba ET 's Eſſay on the conf. of lang. p 62, &. * Vid. 
Cal viv, in Genef. xi. 1, e. 2 Vid, Or. WorrTox, ubi 


ſup. p. 36. Dr. BreTr, ubi ſup. & Diovos. Sic. I. 1. p. 8. 
d STIERNHIELM. ubi ſup. N | 3 


be brought to pronounce any one letter of that organ: yet experi- 


ence ſhe ws us how readily and perfectly a child, whoſe organs are 


tree and not ſtiffened by long habitude to a peculiar utterance, 
learns to form ſtrange ſounds, which a grotm 


able to do with the utmaſt pains and application. | 
OD . ANOTHER 


gh 


perſon is not perhaps 
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ANOTHER argument againſt the formation of new lan- Year of 
guages at Babel, which has been thought to be of ſome the Flood, 
weight, is, that if ſuch a diviſion of tongues be underſtood, 401. 
no good reaſon can be given why thoſe colonies, which ſpoke Year be- 
languages that were near a-kin, were not removed to the Chetan 
greateſt diſtances, and thoſe whoſe languages were entirely > 
different, placed next one onother<«. To this it may eaſily 33 
be anſwered, that there is no neceſſity of ſuppoſing every fa- 
mily had a diſtinct language, or that the ſeveral dialects of 
the mother tongues were formed at the confuſion. The diſ- 

perſion might at firſt he effected without ſuch an abſolute ſe- 
paration of families derived from the ſame ſtocx: mankind 
was not then ſo numerous, but that it: would be ſufficient to 
cut off the communication, between the three great branches 
and their prime families, by the introduction of new tongues, 
which alone we contend was the work of Gop; for dialects | 2 
we allow might, and neceſſarily would, be formed by time. = 

UPoN the whole, we think we may reaſonably conclude, 
with a very learned perſon, whoſe ſentiments on this head we 

| entirely approve, that upon the confuſion of Babel there were 
new languages framed ; which languages have been the roots 
and originals, from which the ſeveral dialects that are, or 

have been, or will be, ſpoken as long as this earth ſhall laſt 

(P), have ariſen, and to which they may with eaſe be re- 
duced . „„ . IE 

In what manner theſe new languages were formed is a 
queſtion hard to be determined; it ſeems by the Moſaical ac- 
count, which is ſo ſolemn, and repreſents God as coming 
down in perſon to view the work of theſe builders e, that it 
was the immediate act of Gop; and ſome have thence con- 
cluded, that he effected it by inducing an oblivion of their 

former tongue, and inſtantaneouſly infuſing others into their 
minds, according to their ſeveral nations f. The Fews ima- - 
gine this was done by the miniſtry of angels, ſeventy of whom 
deſcended with Gop, and were each of them ſet over a nation 
to which they taught a peculiar language; but [/rael fell to 
the lot of his own inheritance, the LoRD's portion being his 


© Rr Lax D apud WoTToON, ubi ſup. p. 61. See alſo STiL- 
LINGFLLEET. Orig. Sacr. I. 3. c. 5. $3,  ©* WortrToxy, ubi ſup. 
p29. © Genef, xi. 5, ce. f PEREAIus in Geneſ. 
lib. «6. diſp. 9. 


(P) Perhaps we ſhould except thoſe languages, which, it is ſaid, 
have been invented and made by mutual agreement, ſuch as the 
Cineſe, and that of the Tucas of Peru; of which more in a pro- 
re. place. | 


People 
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Year of people a, and therefore, they ſay, they retained the primitive 
the Flood, tongue h. Others have ſuppoſed, that Gon did no more than 


401. cauſe them to forget their firſt language, leaving them to 
Year be- form new ones as they could ' ; but this muſt have taken up 
— ſome time, and could not anſwer the immediate occaſions 


of mankind. As it would be to little purpoſe to enquire ſo 
LAN curiouſly into this matter, as ſome have done k, the beſt we 
can do is to conclude, that it was effected inſtantly, ina way 
and manner of which we can give no account!. 
The mm- II would be of as little uſe to collect the ſeveral opinions, 
ber of lan- in relation to the number of languages formed at Babel: we 
guages may as well allow the number of ſeventy, juſt mentioned, as 
formed at any other. We only know from Maſes, that the Canaanitifh 
Babel; and or Hebrew, the Syriac, and Egyptian languages were formed 
the conſe- ſo ſoon as the time of Jacob w. It is moſt probable, that 
— 2 the languages of the chief families were fundamentally diffe- 
the confu- rent from each other, and that the ſub-languages, or dialccts 
fon. within each branch, for the ſake of immediate intercourſe, 
had a mutual affinity, ſome more, ſome leſs, according as 
they ſettled near, or farther from each other. And this was 
ſufficient to bring about the deſigns of Gop, to divide man- 
kind into diſtinct ſocieties, kingdoms, and commonwealths ; 
and thereby to occaſion the making of wholſome laws, the 
keeping of ſtrict diſcipline, the encouragement of labour and 
induſtry, of liberal arts, and all ſocial virtues, and the ſup- 
preſſion of ſuch vices as weaken government, and introduce 
a corruption of morals. All which opened a new ſcene of 
providence, with a ſurpriſing variety of wiſdom, in the go- 
vernment of the world u. 


SECT: VL 


Of the diſperſen of mankind, and the planting of na- 
| tions, in the two firſt general migrations. 


I dif- (NG now to ſpeak of the diſperſion of mankind, 


which was the conſequence of that confuſion of tongues 


we conſidered i in the laſt ſection, we beg leave to premiſe 


Deut. xxxii. 9. * Euinann Pirke, c. 24. SHALSHEL. 


HAK KAB. p. 93, &c. i Vid. He1pecc. Hiſt. Patr. Tom. I. 


Exerc. 21. F 19. = Vid. BuxToxe, Diſſert. de Ling. Hebr. 
confuſione & plurium lingu. origine. | MERCER. in loc. 
w Vid. Genel. xxxi. 47. xlii. 23. n See STACKHOUSE'S 
Body of Divinity, p. 332. | 


ſomething. 


© Hwy 
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ſomething as to the time, order, and other circumſtances of Year of 
that event. the Flood, 


THE primitive fathers diſtingutſh between the diviſion of 401. 
the earth, and the diſperſion of mankind, and made them two Year bo- 
different tranſactions. They ſuppoſe, that Noah, to whom fore | 
the earth was well known before the flood, as proprietor of Chriſt, | 
the whole world, divided it among his three ſons (A), before 257, 
any of their poſterity removed to Shinaar (B), from whence = * 
they were afterwards diſperſed to take poſſeſſion of their re- 
ſpective ſhares . This Noachtical diviſion, as groundleſs as it 
is, was fo firmly believed, that one author condemns the con- 
trary opinion as heretical b. Salianus e, according to this diſ- 
tinction of the fathers, makes the diſperſion happen about 
the middle of Peleg's life, though he places the diviſion in his _ 
firſt year. | | 
OTHER writers have ſuppoſed a double diſperſion, one at Nye if 
the birth of Peleg, and the other of the builders of Babel d; ferent from 
and an hiſtorian of ſome antiquity ſeems to have imagined, the divifi- 
that mankind increaſed ſo very faſt, that they had peopled on in the 
oY days of Pe- 
a Vid. Hrrpecc. Hiſt. Patr. t. I Exerc. 22.4 9, Þ PRIIAS- leg. 
xls Brixiens. Hzrel. 11. 8. e Annal. Eccleſ. d SPAN- 
nEIMu. Hiſt. Ecclel. col. 291, 292. | 


(A) The opinion of Epiphanius ( 1) on this occaſion is very ſingular 
he maintained, that they caſt lots for their ſhares in the city of Rhino- 
corura or Rhinocolura, in the confines of Egypt ard Paleſtine. He ſeems 
to have been led into this notion by the Septuagint tranſlation, where 
the words CD ON nabal Mizraim (2, which ſignify the tor- 
rent of Egypt, are rendered Rhinacolura, expreſſing (as Ferom ob- 
ferves) not ſo much the words of ſcripture as the ſenſe of the words. 
Whence he concluded Rhinocolura was in Hebrew called Nahal, 
which he interprets a Lot; as if that city had taken its name from 
Noah's dividing the earth by lot among his ſons at that place. But 
he is miſtaken in the fignification of that word, as a learned man has 
thewn (3). „ . 4 

(B) What gave occaſion chiefly to this notion, was alſo a wrong 1 
underſtanding of the Hebrew text (4), which the Septuagint, inſtead F 
of //? ave be diſperſed, have rendered before we be diſperſed; from 
whence the fathers imagined, that Noah not only gave orders to the | 
families ſprung from him to ſeparate, but actually gave to each of | ; 
them a certain portion of the earth; and that before they obeyed | 
his commands, they undertook to build the tower of Babel, as a 
monument of their having once dwelt together. 


(1) In Ancorat. c. 114. Here, 66. \ 83. Syncell. p. 45. 3. | = 
(2) Haiab xxvii. 12. (3) Heidegg. H:ft. Patr. t. I. Exerc, 22. i 
910. (4) Gene. xi. 4. 

55 ſeveral 
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Year of ſeveral countries and iſlands, and built ſeveral towns before 
the Flood, they laid the foundation of Babel; abſurdly bringing them to- 
401. gether again at that place, on purpoſe to be diſperſed a ſecond 
Year be- time, according to the Noachical partition. But the more 
fore received opinion f, and the moſt agreeable to ſcripture, is, that 
. the diviſion of the earth in the days of Peleg, and the diſper- 
ſion of mankind at Babel, were one and the ſame tranſaction. 
The time of I HOSE who follow the Hebrew chronology, are driven to 
the diſper- great ſtraits to fix the time of this event. Some, in order to 
fron fixed, reconcile the ſacred hiſtory with the prophane, or led by ſome 
fancies of their own, hold a diſperſion or plantation of coun- 
tries, even before the birth of Peleg. Sir John Marſham is of 
this number; he, to reconcile the Hebrew and Egyptian 
chronologies, will have Menes to have been the ſame with 
Ham, who, in the earlieſt times after the deluge, travelled, 
as he ſuppoſes, into Egypt, ſettled there with his children, 
and was the firſt king of that country 5. Others, on the con- 
trary, place the diſperſion at Babel towards the end of Peleg's 
life; for being unable, by any fair calculation, to find people 
enough to furniſh colonies for a plantation of nations at his 
birth, which according to the Hebrew falls in the year of the 
flood 101, they are obliged to maintain, that his name was 
given him prophetically long before the diſperſion began, in 
order to make it fall in ſuch a part of his life as would allow 
time for propagating a ſufficient number of mankind for the 
purpoſe. The Fews place it in the laſt year of his life h, 
wherein they are followed by St. Ferom and ſeveral of the 
chriſtian chronologers. Others fix it at various periods to- 
wards the middle of his age i ; Petau about his 52d year, or 
153 years after the flood ; Cumberland about his 79th year, 
or the 180th after the flood k; Salianus and Kircher! in 
the year of the flood 275; and Ur in one paſſage ſeems 
to place it after the birth of Rei n, which fell out in the 3oth 
year of Peleg's age, or 1311t of the flood, without mentioning 
the preciſe time; though elſewhere he is of opinion it ought 
to be referred to the time of Peleg's birth ®. Thus thoſe 
who follow the Hebrew account, ſeem to be agreed only in 


_ © SuLP1c. SEvER. Hiſt. Ecclef. I. 1. Vid. Ho RN IU in eun- 
dem. f Vid. Uss ER. PeTav. Cocceium. NATATL. ALex. 
&. Mans B. Canon, Chron. Secul. 1. p. 23. h R. 
Davip Ganz. ad ann. 1996. SE DER OLAM Ra BBA in ipſo ini- 
tio. SHALSHEL., HAK KAB. p. 7. + CokxEL. 4 LA IDI, 

TorniELLUs, Agu'TTARAC. p. 11. Orig. gent. Ant. p. 
150. | See his Turris Babel, cap. 8. p. 20. m Ad ann. 

mund. 1757, & 1787, a Chronol, Sacr. part 1. cap. 5. P. 26. 

| | h not 
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not connecting the diſperſion of Babel with the birth of Peleg; Year of 
which yet the ſcripture requires to be placed at that juncture o. the Flood, 
For if by the days of Peleg are to be underſtood the whole life 401. 
of the man, or the middle, or the latter end of it, then Peleg Y ear be- 
will have nothing peculiar to deſerve the name; becauſe in fore 
that ſenſe the diviſion happened in the days of all his progeni- Cari, 
tors, and even of Noah himſelf : therefore it muſt have been 2525 
peculiar to Peleg alone, of all the family of Eber or Shem, 
to be born juſt at the very time of the diviſion, or diſperſion 
of Babel; from whence, with very good reaſon, he had that 
name given him by his father *. | 
PERIZ oN Ius, who finds himſelf obliged, by the authority 
both of ſcripture and reaſon, to place the Babyloniſh diſperſion 
at the time of Peleg's birth, to ſolve the difficulty, endeavours 
to prove, that neither the ſcripture ſuppoſes any great number 
of people in being at that juncture, nor did the nature of the 
tranſaction require it; the firſt plantations being made with 
only a few, and thoſe ſmall families, which removed no far- 
ther than the countries in the neighbourhood of Shinaar 1. 
But after all, though he thinks the Hebretu copy ought to be 
followed, yet he acknowledges, that the interval between the 
flood and the age of Abraham ſeems.to be too ſhort, according 
to that chronology r; and that is the only interval wherein it 
differs from the Samaritan after the flood. | = 
In a word, the diſperſion is the Scylla and Charybdis of 
. thoſe who adhere to the Hebrew chronology : according to 
which, if any regard be had to prophane hiſtory, that event 
muſt be carried higher than the birth of Peleg ; and if a proper 
number of people be required for planting nations, it muſt be 
brought down a good way below his birth, if not to the time 
of his death ; which happened within fixty years of the time 
wherein the Samaritan chronology places his birth (the true 
epocha of the diſperſion) : a plain demonſtration of the defect 
of the one, and of the truth of the other computation. 


HAviNnG ſettled the time of the diſperſion at Babel, let us Of the _ 
next enquire into the number of mankind then in the world. number o 

Some authors, imagining that a greatcr part of the carth was mankind at 
planted in this firſt diſperſion, than we are obliged, either by the diſper- 


ſcripture or reaſon, to believe, have endeavoured to ſwell for. 


o Vid. Joss H. AnT1q |. 1. c. 7. Aucusr. de Civit. Dei lib. 
16, cap. 2. MERceRum & Muscurun in Geneſ. PosTer.r. 
de orig. c. 20. BEROALD. PRRK INS, BRouGHToON, Peres. & 
Us sx R. Chronol. Sacr.. ubi ſup. F Vid PERIZ oN. Orig. Baby- 
lon, cap. 14. p. 314 1 Vid. Rund. ibid. p. 309, 310, Ibid. 
p. 316. 1 


their 
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Year of their calculations as much as ever they can : and ſeveral, as if 
the Flood, the whole earth was to be peopled at once; whilſt others 


401. would reduce the number of mankind to a ſmaller ſum than 
Year be the occaſion ſeems to have required : but a medium 1s to be 
8 obſerved between theſe two extremes. 


In this enquiry no computation can be made from the num- 
25 ber ofperſons, mentioned in ſcripture, as concerned in this firſt | 
" > diſperſion, which are but fifty three, excluding Noah and his 
three ſons; and if we have'recourſe to the number of gene- 
rations, we ſhall meet with leſs ſatisfaction ſtill from that 
quarter, for they were but three at moſt ; Eber, the father of 
| Peleg, (who could not be a leader in the diſperſion, becauſe 
it happened at his birth) being but the third from Shem - 
there are likewiſe only three generations mentioned in the line 
of Ham, and but two in that of Faphet : ſo that if we were 
to confine our calculation to that ſtandard, it would fall vaſtly 
ſhort. But as there were certainly many more generations 
procreated between the flood and the diſperſion, the time that 
intervened ought therefore to be conſidered, as well as the 
longevity of thoſe who lived in the firſt ages aſter the flood. - 
THe chronologers (who have drawn this enquiry into their 
own province) have ſuited their calculations according to their 
different hypotheſes. Some, relying too much on the pro- 
phane hiſtorians, have taken ſuch a method as might account 
for the early beginning of monarchies, and the great armies 
ſet on foot by Cteſias and his followers in the time of Ninus, 
whom many take to be Nimrod, or at leaſt his fon. But the 
Hebrew chronology lays them under a difficulty which they 
cannot get over, by contracting the ſpace between the flood 
and the birth of Peleg to 101 years; for if the calculation 
produces at that period ſuch a number of men as they judge 
neceſſary, the world will be over-ſtocked with inhabitants, by 
the natural increaſe of the firſt planters, in a very few ages 
after ; and if it be proportioned to the number of mankind 
in the ſucceeding ages, the number procreated at the diſperſion 
muſt be exceflive ſmall : wherefore moſt of them, as has been 
obſerved, agree, contrary to the plain ſenſe of ſcripture, to 
remove that event towards the middle or end of that patri- 
arch's life, according as it ſuited their purpoſe. 5 
Ir is an eaſy thing, when a man is determined upon the 
number, to find out a way to help himſelf to it. Petau has 
made a computation, which in 285 years after the flood, (or 
within ſeven years of the birth of Abraham, according to his 
computation) fills the world with above 155 times the num- 
ber of inhabitants, which are ſuppoſed to be at; preſent exiſting 
in it; and yet he cannot make them riſe at the birth of Peleg 
= 3 mmm to 
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to many above 32,768 ſouls. Dr. Cumberland, who hath Year of 

alſo ſtrained the calculation to an extravagant height, can yet the Flood, 

bring little more than 30,000 men upon the ſtage in the year 401. 

of the flood 101; though 40 years after he increaſes them to Year be- 

above 300,000 ; and in 40 years more to 3,000,000 *, + fore | 
HowEVER, others have been much more moderate: Mr. Chriſt, 


 Medzallows there could not be above 7000 men, beſides wo- 2597... 


men and children, in the year of the flood 101 u; a late writer, 
who ſtrenuouſly defends the Hebret chronology, and has taken 
a great deal of pains, in his calculations of Noah's iſſue by his 
three ſons, cannot raiſe above 1416 males of 20 years old, at 
the birth of Peleg ; and Mr. Whifton, whoſe principles 
ſeem more to be depended on than any of the others, pro- 
duces by his computation about 2389, and no more, at that 
time x; the largeſt of which numbers mult be allowed to be 
much too ſmall for the purpoſe : an evident demonſtration of 
the inconſiſtency of the Hebrew chronology with the circum- 
ſtances of this firſt plantation of the earth (C). 

Bur 


C Vid, PeTAvij dodrin. temp. lib. 9. c. 14. CuungERI. 
Orig. gent. antiq. p. 150. u See MEpe's works, book 1. 
diſc. 49. w See BEprorD's Script. Chronol. p. 205, &c. 
* Wr1sToN's ſhort view of the Chronol. of theOld Teſtament, 


P-. 65, &c. | 


(OC) For the readers ſatisfaction we ſhall inſert tables of the gra- 
dual increaſe of mankind after the flood, according to the calcula- 
tions of three of the abovementioned authors ; with the principles 
on which they are framed. 


1. The 
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I. The Calculation of Father PET Av (5) 


= | 
22 S 
So 8] J 
N 
JJ. (km TS OO i oo 
31 - - - - - - - - - s 64 
$4 - : 5 5 3 : 7 - $12 
, v 
100 - - 0 - - - - - - 32,708 
123 - - - - - 262,144 
146 - - - - - - - =.» $007; LI02 
"mug - * - - - - - - - 16,777,216 
192 - — - - - - «144,215,728 
218 - I : . T 1,073, 741, 824 
; ED OO 
1J0ö0/ nes > >.» 
VVT 549,755, 813,888 


| Total —— 628 8,292,358,728 


The double — 1 1,256,584,7 17,456 


This table * * number of the + FS Eg WI of one only 


of Noah's ſons, in ſo many years after the flood, and is formed on 
the ſuppoſition that they began to generate at the age of 17, and 
conſequently between that and 24 might each have eight ſons ; fo 
that the eight ſons, which a ſon of Noah might have had by the 


eighth year of the flood, might by the 24th year of the flood have 
each eight ſons more, thus adding continually 23 to the number of 


the years of the flood, and multiplying the next preceding number 


of ſons by 8, you have the number of ſons born in each interval. 
By this ſcheme one ar leaſt of the other two ſons of Noah is to ſup- 


ply wives for the males. And becauſe the parents were long lived, 


and ſaw many generations of their own offspring, whereby an ex- 
_ ceeding great number of perſons multiplied, and were found alive 


together out of one ſtock, therefore the whole may be allowed to 
be caſt up into one ſum ; and if another ſon of Noah be taken in to 


_ propagate males, the third being reſerved to furniſh wives for both, 
we fal have double the number which was found by the firſt cal. | 


eee This ſupputation was made to account for the number of 
mankind in the times of Ninus and Abrabam. The method ſeems 


gument againk it. 
(5) Dadrin. — J. 9. c. 14. 


plauſible at firſt fight; but the exceſs of its production is a plain ar- 
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ich is that of Peleg's death, 
ſons of Nee, for the firſt of the 
vhi — of time 
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Ts Wow 5 2d the 


and a good while after, the flood, 
the fathers ves than the time in which men 


| ova what they did not 


(6.59 ts Orig. gow. is: p. 142, 154 (7) Bid. p. 147- 
(8) Ibid. p. 154. 
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L = Couples born in the ft Vi- 

» - cennium after the Flood; 

and the couples which de- 

* from them. 

m4 Sg 3 * 42 7 44 30 
® P25 a 20 2 ws A 300 
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I. The Calculation of Father PET AU (5) 


88 SF 
= "Ts 
ES * 
8 =» . - i - - - - - - 8 
! EC dls. 
//////%%%% w y JO ds an: | - 
! Rn a a. 
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123 4 5 . 6 - - - 262,144 
1460 - - - - - - „ 109% 
99 - - 5 y = 10,777,21 
192 - - - - 0 5 134,217,728 
218 | 5 . - 8 1,073,741, 824 
$13 = 5 SY 0 „„ 8, 5 89,934, 502 
281 = - WW 8 * - 1 A 63,719 47 0,” 736 
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Total —— 628, 292, 358,728 


—— — — 


The double — 1,256,584,717,456 
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This table ſhews the number of the male deſcendants of one only 
of Mab's ſons, in fo many years after the flood, and is formed on 
the iuppoſition that they began to generate at the age of 17, and 
conſequently hetween that and 24 might each have eight ſons ; ſo 
that the eight ſons, which a ſon of Noa might have had by the 
eight h year of the food, might by the 24th year of the flood have 
each cight ſons more, thus adding continually 23 to the number of 

the years of the flood, and multiplying the next preceding number 
of {ons by 8, you have the number of ſons born in each interval. 
By this ſcnemè one ar leaſt of the other two ſons of Noah is to ſup- 


ply wives for the males. And becauſe the parents were long lived, 


and jaw many generations of their own off, pring, whereby an ex- 
ceeding great number of perſons multiplied, and were found alive 
to! cether « out of one ſtock, therefore the whole may be allowed to 
be caſt t up into one ſum ; and if another ſon of Mah be taken in to 
propagate males, the third being reſerved to furniſh wives for both, 
we {hall have double the number which was found by the firſt cal- 


culation. Th's ſupputation was made to account for the number of 
mankind in the times of Niuus and Abraham. The method feems 


plauſible at fir fight; but the exceſs of it: production is a plain ar- 
gument again{ it. 


(;) Da@rin. tempor. J. g. c. 14. 
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II. Biſbap CUMBERL AN D's Calculation. 


A Couples horn in the I Vi- 
DL cennium after the Flood; 
8 and the couples which de- 
82 ſcended from tbem. 

20: - - - - - - - - 30 
6o - - 4 i . 7 — 38 

1 2 £ x — 2 3,000 
„ 7 , : 2 - - 30,000 
180 ” 7 55 . „306, 000 
=o...” ® : 7 " - 3,050,000 
260 - S 8 # - 3 0c, ooo, ooo 
- : - - - 300,000,000 
© a . - 


- - - 3,000,000,000 


The Sum — 3o333+333»3 30 


It muſt be obſerved, that this computation exhibits not quite a 
tenth part of the inhabitants, which are ſuppoſed to have been inthe 


world in the 340th year of the flood, which is that of Peleg's death, 
being only the iſſue of the three ſons of Noah, for the firſt of the 


17 vicennia, or ſpaces of 20 years, into which that period of time 


is diviſible (6) ; and is grounded on the gradual ſhortening of mens 
lives recorded in ſcripture, and a ſuppoſition, that the male iſſue of 


thoſe three brothers began to generate ſoon after they were 20 
years old; the biſhop maintaining againſt Fofzzs, that they were no 


longer in thoſe early ages before they came to puberty, than men 


now are (7). But experience ſeems to be in favour of Vaſius in this 


point ; for the more robuſt and long-lived creatures are longeſt rear- 
ing; and we perceive that generally among brutes, the time of 


generation is proportioned to the length of their lives ; and the 
births of all the patriarchs before, and a good while after, the flood, 
being much later in the fathers lives than the time in which men 
now-a-days begin to generate, is ſome argument, that they did not 
propagate quite ſo early as they do now. | 

This calculation was made, hike the former, to account for the 


founding of certain kingdoms, which according to the Hebrew chro- 


nology began very early after the flood. Ten times the ſum in this 


table, gives the number of inhabitants upon earth at the birth of 
Abraham (8), wiz. 33, 333,33 3, 300, which is a ſum eight tunes 


greater than its inhabitants are at preſent computed at. 


(6) See bis Orig. gent. antig. p. 142, 154. (7) Bid. p. 147. 


) Ibid. p. 154. 
Vol. I. E 0 Es © Mr. 
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wa 


III. Mr. WIS T oO N's Calculation (q). 


2,097,152 
4,194, 304 


3,388,600 _ 
: 16,799,216 | 1 
33,554,432 


—ů—˖1—jÄʒ̃⁊ĩ wLn—ͤ — 


67, 108, 864 


134,217,728 


268,435,456 
536,870,912 


1, 073, 741,824 
2, 147,483,648 


4.294, 967, 296 


This calculation of Mr. Whifon's is leſs | 
of the former. It is now generally owned, that the number of ſouls 
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SYS. 
4 1 
5 2 
5 3 
88 
3 
| 
20 7 
25 * 
1 
3 
8 1 
45 12 
2 
1 
60 15 
65 16 
70 17 
3 
80 19 
100 20 
200 21 
300 22 
400 23 
4090 T4 
2 
400 26 
400 27 
400 28 
99 Ip. 
etical than either 


upon the face of the whole earth, at preſent, does not exceed four 
thouſand millions, though our author imagines it may come nearer 


to that ſum than many ſuppoſe (10). It is alſo now 


generally owned, 


and this from good obſervations, that mankind do double them- 


(g) Ser his fort View of the Chroml. of the old Teft. p. 65. 
(10) See Dr. Nicholl'; Conference, part 1. p. 75. 76. 5 


ſelves, 


1 


2 +27 
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ves, 


ſeven hundred years (12). 
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ſelves, at the longeſt, in four hundred years (11) ; which therefore 
is to be ſuppoſed the proportion, ever ſince the preſent period of 
human life was fixed in the days of David. Mr. Whifton thinks it 
alſo evident, that from the deluge till the days of David the lives 
of men were fix, if not ſeven times as long as they have been fince, 
(though much more and leſs than that proportion at the earlieſt and 


lateſt times of that interval) whence he concludes, that the period 


of the doubling of mankind from the deluge till the days of David, 
in a mean, muſt have been, at the leaſt, ſix or ſeven times ſhorter 


than that which has ſince obtained, by reaſon of their antient longer 


lives in that proportion; though ſtill this period of doubling muſt 


have been much ſhorter and longer in the earlieſt and lateſt times of 


the ſaid interval. Upon theſe grounds he has compoſed the pre- 
ceding table, taking a ſeries of numbers beginning at eight, (for fo 
many ſouls ſurvived the 'deluge) and doubling themſelves in fixty 
years at a mean, from the flood till Dawid, i. e. for about 1300 
years (according to the Hebrew account) and thence forward to 
our own times in four hundred years, i. e. for about two thouſand 

On this table Mr. V biſton makes an obſervation, of which we are 
concerned to take ſome notice. He ſays, We thereby ſee, that 
„the number of years, according to the Hebrew chronology, will 


very natuzally account for the preſent number of ſouls upon the 


face of the earth, and afford as many in every age preceding as 
« any authentic accounts of antient times do require. But if, in- 


« ſtead of one thouſand three hundred years, in the firſt interval, 
« we take, with the Septuagint, above one thouſand nine hundred, 
this addition of above fix hundred years, at a time when mankind, 


at a mean, doubled in ſixty years, will produce above a thouſand 
times as many as this table, or the earth for certain does contain 
at preſent. So that if that longer chronology were allowed, the 
earth in all probability muſt have had many more inhabitants in 
« the days of David, than it has in our days, contrary to the cer- 
« tain obſervations of the increaſe of mankind. And the like is to 
be ſaid in due proportion of the Samaritan, or any other chrono- 
** logy, which lengthens the ſpace fince the deluge (13). 


However, Mr. I hiſton having, fince he wrote this, rejected the 


Hebrew chronology, and declared in favour of the Samaritan, it is 


to be preſumed he has changed his opinion in this reſpect alſo, and 
found a way to get over the objection, though he has taken no no- 


tice of it as it might have been expected, in a later work, where he 


has made a calculation of the number of inhabitants before the 


flood (14). We ſhall therefore ourſelves endeavour to ſolve the 


difficulty, which we imagine may be done, by obſerving only, that : 


the ſpace of ſixty years, which he cakes for the mean period of man- 


(11) See before, p. 222. in rot. (12) Whiſton'⸗ Chronal, of the 


old Teft. p. 65. (13) Ibid. p. 68. (14) See his Theory of the Earth, 


p. 249; and this work in the place above quoted. 


e 2 kind's 


9 
98 
* 
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kind's doubling, from the flood to David, is much too ſhort, and 
the leaſt that can be allowed, even for the firſt 500 or 600 years 
after the flood, according to his own principles; the age of Sbem 
himſelf being little more than ſeven times, and that of Peleg, the 
fourth in deſcent from him, but three times as long as the preſent 
ſtandard ; whereas he reckons mens lives to be fix or ſeven times as 
long, quite down to the time of David. So that we cannot but 
think, that for the laſt 800 years, at leaſt, of that interval, from 


the time of Abraham to David, the increaſe of mankind by the 
table, is above twice as great as it ought to be; allowance being 


made for which miſcomputation, we doubt not but the years added 

by the Samaritan Pentateuch will be thought requiſite, inſtead of 

exceſſive. oy 
That the reader may judge whether our objection to ſo much of 


Mr. Whifton's calculation be well grounded or not, we ſhall annex 


his own table of the ages of all the perſons which are mentioned in, 
or can be collected from ſcripture, from the flood to the death of 


David (15). i 

| Gen. Xi. 10, 11. Shem -mmomanmmmmne=— 600 
12, 13. Arphaxad — — — 4} 

14, 15. Salah — 433 

16, 17. Heber — — ä 4 

18, 19. Pbaleg — — 239 

20, 21. Ren — 239 

22, 23. Serug — 230 
24, 25. Nabor 148 

32. Terah — 205 

Chap. xxv. 7. Abraham — —— 175 

xxiii. 1. # Sarah — 17 

XXXV. 28. \ Iſaac . _ — — 180 

XXV. 17. C Iſmael A_-_—— —— 137 

xlvii. 28. Jacobs —— —— 147 

I. 26. 5 7 ———— — — 110 

Exod. vi. 16. 92 11... ]ĩ 7 — 137 

| 18. ¶ Kohath — 13; 

5 Hefron about —— — 133 
Fob. i. 14. with xlii. 16 CJ aboutüaↄqv¾? — — — 180 
18 Exod. vi. 20. FC hra!ůÿłé]—: — 137 
Serug about . — 137 

Ezhar about — — 137 

Fochebed about . — 137 

| Miriam about ——— =— 139 
Num. 208i. 39. Aaron — — — i123 

Deut. xxxiv. 7+ Moſes — — — 120 

8 | Corah about — — — 125 

Dathan about — 1256 

Abiram about — — 12 


(15) Whiſton's N the old 7. . 5. 10 and Theory of the 
Earth, p. 274. wh Sabah ——— 2 7. 


li) 1 Cen. XIix. 28. 
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Bur if we follow the Samaritan computation, which al- Year of 
lows us 300 years more in the interval between the flood and the Flood, 


the birth of Peleg than the Hebrew, theſe difficulties, which 401 


are otherwiſe inſuperable, vaniſh at once, and we may venture Year be- 
to take even the loweſt calculation. According to that of the 


gentleman we laſt mentioned, the number of mankind in the 


may reaſonably be allowed ſufficient to begin the diſperſion, 


and furnifh fifty three leaders with people enough to form as 


many colonies. 5 

I is to be conſidered alſo, that each of theſe colonies in- 
creaſed in proportion as they removed farther from the centre 
of their migrations, before they arrived at the countries in 


which they finally ſettled; for the earth was not planted at 


once, but by degrees; ſo that there is the leſs occaſion for 


ſtraining to inlarge the number of mankind at the time of the 


diſperſion, as ſome have done. 

A s to the order, or method, wherein theſe firſt plantations Of the or- 

of the earth were made, ſome have imagined there was little der of the 
or fir /t plan- 


Jeb. xxiv. 29. Feoſhua : 


Rabab about —— — — 135 


De Ss 


fore 


Chriſt, 
year of the flood 4or, will be above 240,000 ; which wethink 327, | 


tations. 


Booz about —— — — ] 
CT Obed about — — — - 110 


1 Sam. iv. 15. | 16— —ͤ—ͤ—-— — — X — 98 


2 Sam. ix, 32. Barzillai above — — 80 
(16) Chap. v. 4. David 


Mr. Whifton obſerves from this table, that the gradual decreaſe 
of the length of men's lives did not ſtop, nor was the age of man 


reduced to the preſent ſtandard of ſeventy, or eighty years till the 
days of king David; and that the goth plaſm, where the lives of 
the Iraelites ſeem to be ſtated, if it was compoſed by Moſes, as the 
title informs us, had regard only to the ſhortening the lives of the 


murmurers in the wilderneſs (17), by @ divine judgment (when all 
_ thoſe were to periſh in the ſpace of forty years, who were grown 
men at the Exodus), without any reſpect to the common period of 


human life at that time. Barxillai, in the days of Dawid, is the firſt 


mentioned in ſcripture who was reckoned ſo old, as not likely to live 


long at eighty years of age (18); and David himſelf is the firſt who is 
ſaid to have died, and that i» a good old age, and full f days (19) ; 


(16) See Uſſer. Chronol. Sacr. c. 8 and 12, & Anal. A. M. 
2852. (17) Numb. xiv.29, 35, (18) 2 Sam. xix. 35. 


— e 3 oy ſo 


"ey. 


— 
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Year of or none, but that each colony ſettled where they did by mere 
the Flood, chance J, every one ſeizing on ſuch countries as he caſually 


401. 
Year 
fore 
Chriſt, 
2597. 


light upon :. Yet if we attentively conſider the account 


given of this tranſaction by the ſacred hiſtorian, we ſhall find 


nothing more foreign to his intention, than a precipitate and 
confuſed diſſipation: for firſt we are told, with regard to the 


. ſons of Faphet, the eldeſt branch of Noah's poſterity, that by 


theſe were the iſles of the Gentiles divided in their lands ; every 
one after his tongue, after their families, in their nations a; in 


like manner Moſes concludes the account he gives us of the 
| ſons of Ham, the youngeſt branch of Noah's poſterity, with 
_ theſe words Theſe are the ſons of Ham, _ their families, 


after their tongues, in their countries, in their nations b; and 


that of the deſcendants of Shem ends thus : Theſe are the ſons 
of Shem, after their families, after their tongues, in their lands, 
after their nations e. From which texts may well be inferred, 
(as the learned Mede d has obſerved) that this great diviſion of 
the earth we are ſpeaking of was performed orderly, and was 


not a confuſed and irregular diſperſion, wherein every ane 


went whither he liſted, and ſeated himſelf where he liked 


| beſt e. 


WE ſee a two-fold order in theſe firſt plantations. Firſt, 


they were ranged according to their nations, and then every 


nation was ranked after their families; ſo that every nation 


_ dwelt, and had his lot by himſelf, and in every nation the 
families alſs dwelt, and had their lots by themſelves ; for the _ 


true import of the before-cited texts ſeems to be, that the 


land, or peculiar lot of each family, did lie within the ge- 


neral lot'of each nation. 


Of thefit TBgosk who have undertaken to give an account of theſe 
Plantation firſt ſettlements of the children of Noah, having founded 


of the 
earth. 


their conjectures chiefly on the ſimilitude of names, a guide 


too deceitful to be truſted ſo far as it has been by ſome, who 
on emergencies have ranſacked the whole world for names 
of people, countries, rivers, mountains, and cities, which 


7 Husse. Hiſt. Patr. t. 1. Exerc. 22. $. I 


_ T1.=vs Mileſ. apud Euſeb. prep. Evang. I. 9. c. ig. * Genel. 


. . e „ . d See his 


Works, Book 1. Diſc. 49 and 5o: WI IIs's Geog. of the 


old Teſt. vol. 1. p. 93. 


ſo ſoon as ſeventy years, which are the particular numbers mentioned 


in that pſalm, and the ſtandard of human life in all ſucceeding 
ages (20). N he 


(20) Whiſton's Chron of the old Teft. p. ꝙ and 11. F 
1 a 
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had but the leaſt affinity with thoſe of the planters they were Vear of 
at a loſs to fix; others have therefore taken the precaution the Flood, 
to lay down ſome rules f for the more ſure proceeding in this 401. 
enquiry, and which we may reduce to two; 1. To ſuffer Year be- 


ourſelves to be directed chiefly by ſcripture, not neglecting 
however the light which may be had from prophane authors. 


2. To ſeek for the original plantations within a reaſonable 252. 
compaſs of the earth, and in an orderly difpoſition ; looking 


for the families where we find the nation, and for the nation 
where we find the families : and theſe rules, we think, may 
be admitted ; but another, viz. that thoſe nations whoſe 
families are named by Moſes, are chiefly to be ſought for in 
the neighbourhood of Judæa, we conceive liable to too many 
_ exceptions to deſerve the name of a rule; for it was plainly 
the deſign of that hiſtorian to give us an account of the ori- 
ginal of all nations in the world, as far as he had knowledge 
of them, and not only of ſuch as had to deal with the Fews, 
or were their neighbours. _ 


Bur after all, this is one of thoſe enquiries about which 


we ought not to be over ſollicitous, for the originals of very 
few nations can be traced ſo high as the diſperſion of Babel, 


much the greater part being ſubie& to the utmoſt uncertainty. 


Since the firſt migrations of mankind, countries have often 
changed their names, and people their countries, without 
being obſerved by hiſtorians (D)- We may form conjectures, 


and pleaſe ourſelyes with the plauſibleneſs of our ſchemes, but 


who can be ſure that the principles on which they are built 
have any foundation ? moſt of the arguments, in enquiries 
of this nature, reſult from the identity, or ſimilitude of the 
names of people and countries ; but, for ought we know, 
the nations we take to be very antient, are modern in re- 
ſpect of the times next after the flood ; and the names we 
ſuppoſe to have been retained by cities from antiquity, are of 
late original as well as themſelves : perhaps alſo many of the 
names of people and countries mentioned in ſcripture were 
peculiar to the Jes, ſince we find them no where elſe. And 


it muſt be obſerved, that that nation, by having loſt the 


= See Mi oz's works, and WrIs's Geogr. of the old Teſt. 


| ubi ſup. 


(D) Quotidie aliquid in hoc magno orbe mutatur, nova urbium 
fundamenta jaciuntur, nova gentium nomina, extinctis nominibus 
prioribus, oriuntur (21). | | 
(21) Senec. de conſal. ad Albin, 
E cs remembrance 
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Year of remembrance of the greateſt part of their antiquities, are be- 


the Flood, come as bad guides in matters of this nature as the Greeks, 
7. be who began too late to keep records for us to expect any great 
3 © affiſtance from them. 

Chrit We ſhall from theſe confiderations be the ſhorter in our 


0 507. account of this matter, which we ſhall begin, as the migra- 
tions of the colonies did, from Shinaar ; about which we find 
the branch of Shem placed, incloſed by that of Faphet on the 
north, and Ham on the ſouth. And it is obſervable, that, 
generally ſpeaking, the nations and families in each of theſe 
great diviſions took their ſtations according to ſeniority, the 
eldeſt remaining neareſt the centre, and the youngeſt remov- 
ing outermoſt. 
The coun- SHE M may be ſuppoſed for the 15 years, viz. eleven, 
tries plant- which according to the Samaritan chronology, he lived after 
ed by the the diſperſion of mankind, to have dwelt in Shinaar : his 
deſcendants deſcendants ſeem to have ſettled from Media weſtward to the 
of Shem. ſca-coaſt of Aram, or Syria. The number of chiefs of his 
line concerned in the diſperſion were ſeven, Elam, Afbur, 
 Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram, the ſons of Shem ; Salah, the 
ſon of Arphaxad ; and Eter, the fon of Salah. 
Eloam. i. EL An ſettled in the country of Elam, lying to the 
ſouth-eaſt of Shinaar; in the time of Daniel Suſiana, or 
Khuze/!an, ſeems to have been part of it , and before the 
_ captivity it does not appear that the Fews called Perſia by any 
other name. Ehmæ, and E agg are often mentioned by 
the antients : Ptolemy, though he makes Elymais a province 
of Media, yet he places the Ems (for which the maps cor- 
ruptly read Eldemæi) in Suſana near the ſea-coaſt b. Ste- 
pbanus i takes it to be a part of Ahria, but Pliny i, and 
Foſephus *, more properly, of Perfia, whoſe inhabitants, 
this latter tells us, ſprang from the Elamites!; and this ſeems 
to have been the moſt eaſterly bounds of the poſterity of Shem ; 
for adjoining on the eaſt was Media, * to be poſſeſſed 
by Madai, the third fon of Japhet. 
 Aſhur. - 2. As Afhur was the ſecond ſon of Shem, ſo we find his 
country lying next to Elam's on the weſt, or north-weſt, 
called likewiſe after him Aur, and by the Greeks Affria, 
at preſent Curdeftan or the country of the Curds. Peron 
ſuppoſes he was driven out of Shinaar by Nimrod, Ham's 
grandſon ”, which indeed ſeems to be the caſe, though it 


s Dan. viii. 2. Þ Vid. Tab. 5. Aliz, & Bocuanr. Phaleg. 
„. 2. i De urb. voce EN. j Nat. Hiſt. 1. 6. c. 
25, Ke. Vid. Srran. I. 16. Anti I. 12. K. 13. 1 Ibid. 
I. 1. c. 7. See . p. 1185 m Antiquite des tems retablie, 

P- 148. 
may 
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may be objected, that if he had not ſettled there originally, Vear of 

he rr not have found room in that part, which muſt have the Flood, 

been poſſeſſed by ſome other family. However that be, it 401. 
was Afſhur®, and not Nimrod, who went out of Shinaar into Year be- 

ria, and built Nineveh and other cities, as Perizonius has fore 

clearly proved that text is to be underſtood o, and circum- Chriſt 

ſtances require. 2527 

3. ARPHAXAD is placed by ſome in Arrapachitis, a Ys 

province of Aſ/yria towards the north part of that country; 

but others ſettle him with his family in Chaldæa, where in- 

deed we find his deſcendants till the time of Abraham. And 

could 1t be proved, that the Chaſdim, or Chaldeans, derive 

their name as well as deſcent from that patriarch, as Joſephus 

affirms ?, there would be no doubt of this laſt being the true 

opinion. Some, who make but one and the ſame perſon of 

Arphaxad and Cainan, who is inſerted between him and Salah 

in the Septuagint verſion, ſuppoſe him to be the founder of 

the monarchy of China 1. | 

_ WHERE Salah, the fon of Arphaxad, ſettled, is very Salah. 

uncertain; ſome ſuppoſe i it to have been in Sſiana, or Khu- 

zeta, in Pe ia, becauſe they find a town there formerly | 13 
called Sala ; but Morocco, Spain, Phryg1a, Armenia, and | 
Hyrcania may claim this patriarch for their planter upon the 
faine cround ; having had each of them a town of the fame 
name; and in Calcbis we find a nation called Sa/z", which 

ſeems to have the beſt pretenſions to him of all, ſince he 

. ought to be conſidered rather as the founder of a nation than 
of a town. But as affinity of names weighs very little witn 
us, except backed by ſome other proof, we ſhall not remove 
him out of Chaldæa, where we ſuppoſe room enough for all 
his deſcendants in the right line till Abraham ; for which rea- 
ſon we ſettle Eber alſo in the ſame country. 

. We can ſee no more reaſon than Sir Walter Raleigh, 
why Lud, Shem's fourth ſon, ſhould ſtraggle fo far from his Lud. 
friends as Lydia, where % us fixes him: beſides there is 
a ſtrong objection againſt this opinion, the Tydians having 

been firſt called Mzomes, as all the antients agree, and Ly- 
dians from Lydus, the fon of Atys*, except we ſuppoſe the 
Greeks were deceived, and that, the name of Macnes ceaſ- 
ing, they reſumed their old name of TOP which often 


Eber. 


„ Orig. Wii cap. „„öÜ.ü Antiq. 
lib. 1. cap. 7. See before, p. 280. 4 Vid. Bo loc. de 
Eci eſ. ante leg. lib. 2. cap. 2. * Vid. Prin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. 6. 
C. 4. Book 1. cap. 8. F 15. t HE rob. lib. 1. STRABO, | 
lib. 13. Prix Ius, lib. 5. cap. 29. 1 | | 
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Year of has happened. But even in that caſe we ought perhaps to 
the Flood, conſider Lydia as poſſeſſed by the Ludim, or poſterity of Lud, 
401. on a ſecond, or third remove, and to look for his firſt ſettle- 
bay be- ment nearer his brothers; but here the very ſimilitude of 
Chin names, which are generally upon theſe occaſions ready at 
2-02 hand to help out at a dead lift, ſeems to fail us. 
2 5. MrsoPoTAMIA and Syria comprehending the coun- 
Aram, tries weſtward of MHria as far as the Mediterranian ſea, ſeem 
wholly (if we except Phœnicia and Paleſtine) to have fallen 
to the ſhare of Aram, Shem's fifth and youngeſt ſon, whoſe 
name is given both to the whole and the ſeveral regions there- 
of in {cripture. 

WI TRAIN, or bordering on, this country of Aram, it is 
likely the four ſons of Aram ſettled. It is generally agreed, 
Zz. that Us the eldeſt built Damaſcus, and gave name to the 

country about that city, which ſeems to be different from 
the land of Uz, where Fob dwelt, lying towards Edom. 2. Bo- 
Hul. chart ſuppoſes Hul to have ſettled in Cholobetene, a part of the 
greater Armenia, where he finds ſeveral places whoſe names 
Gether, begin with Chol or Col v. 3. Gether, according to Foſephus, 
was prince of the Ba&rians*, but Bactria lay out of Shem's 
lot, as well as too far for the firſt plantation ; and if we allow 
him a ſeat about the river Centrites, between Armenia and 
the Carduchi, it is not that we think there is the leaſt affinity 
in the two names to induce us to it, as Bechart does. 4. 
Maſh. Maſb, or Meſheh, Aram's fourth fon, is ſuppoſed to fix in 
Armenia about the mountain Maſius, the fame with that 
commonly held to be Ararat, and called by the Armenians 
Masis. The people who dwelt near this mountain are by 
Stephanus named Maſieni. Bochart!] refutes the notion of 
Joſephus , who derives the Meſanæans near the mouth of 
the Tigris from them, not conſidering that they took their 
name from their ſituation between the rivers. However, 
the Armenians themſelves do not lay claim to any of Shem's 
line as their progenitor, but ſay, they are deſcended from 
 Tegarmah of Faphet's poſterity, as will be ſeen by and by. 
Te nation: HAM probably removed from Shinaar. Suppoſing him 
deſcended to be the Cronus of Sanchomatho *, he reigned in Phenicia. 
| fromHam. According to others, who make him to be the ſame with 
Menes, he muſt have ſettled in Egypt*, which indeed in 


* Bocn Ax, Geog. Sacr. lib. 2. cap. 8. Josz en. lib. 1. cap. 7. 


„ Phaleg. lib. 2. cap. . * JosEPH. ubi ſupr. Ubi 
ſupr. * Obi ſupr. a CUMBERL on Sanchon. p. 
111, > Marzuanu Chron.Canon. p. 18, 23. 
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ſcripture is often called the land of Ham; and ſome from Vear of 


the ſimilitude of Ammon, and other words of the like ſound, the Flood, 


would infer, that he at leaſt dwelt there for ſome time; but 401. 


nothing can be concluded from ſuch weak evidence. | 


Year be- 


1. Cusn, his eldeſt ſon, according to Foſephus and the Chriſt, 


antients, was the father of the Ethiop:ans, who he ſays, were 
in his time called Cyh&ans, not only by themſelves, but all 
Aſia over e. But it is not likely, that if Mizraim and Canaan 
ſettled themſelves in the lands betwixt him and Shinaar, that 
his fon Nimrod would be found erecting a monarchy ſo earl 

in that country, It is more probable, that he ſeated himſelf 
in the ſouth-eaſtern part of Babylonia, and in the adjoining 
part of Suſiana, ſtill called Khuze/tan, or the country of 
Chuz ; from whence his poſterity in the ſucceeding generati- 
ons might have paſſed into other countries. That a part of 
Arabia near the red fea was named Cuſb, appears from ſcrip- 


2597. 
Cuſh. 


ture. Cuſban and Midian are joined together as the ſame, 


or neighbouring people, dwelling in tents4 ; and in another 
place © the Arabs are made to border on the Cuſbites, which 


therefore cannot be the Ethiopians ; to which may be added 


other ſcriptural proofs f; in a word, by Cu/þ in ſcripture is 
always to be underſtood Arabia. As for thoſe texts which 
are alledged to prove Cuſb is ſometimes taken for Ethiopia, 
they may alſo be expounded of Arabia b. Cuſb, according 
to the Arab and Perfian traditions, which name him Cutha, 
was king of the territory of Babel, and reſided in Erdkh, 
where there were two cities of his name i ; from whence, a- 

mong other reaſons, Dr. Hyde is of opinion, that Cufh 


reigned in Babylonia, and that his deſcendants removed into 


Arabiak, though it is hard to fix the quarters of any of them; 


which has given occaſion to thoſe who ſuppoſe Cuſb to be Ethi- 


op1a, to ſpread them all along the coaſt of Africa to the end 
of Mauritania '. 

Tos E who place them in Arabia are divided about their 
ſituations. To follow therefore the rules we have laid down, 


we will ſuppoſe, 1. That Seba ſeated himſelf ſomewhere in Seba 


the ſouth of Chaldæa, or the Arabian Erak becauſe, 2. His 


ſecond brother Havilah's country lay thereabouts, watered Havilak. 


by the Piſon, as we have formerly obſerved. 3. Sabtah's Sabtah. 


e Antiquit. lib. 1. cap. 7. Habak. iii. 7. 2 Chron. 
- Xxi. 16 t Ezek. xxix. 10. 2 Kings xix. 9. 2 Chron. 14. 9. 
8 Iſaiah xviii. 1. Zeph. iii. 10. 2 Chron. xii. 3. Jerem. xi. 


23 | bk ALTABARI in cap. de morte Sarz, apud Hyde de 


Relig. Vet. Perſ. p. 40. Hyve, ibid. p. 80, &c. k Idem 
ibid. p. 39, 40. Vid. BochART Phaleg. lib. 4. cap. 3. 
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Year of has happened. But even in that caſe we ought perhaps to 
the Flood, conſider Lydia as poſſeſſed by the Ludim, or poſterity of Lud, 
401. on a ſecond, or third remove, and to look for his firſt ſettle- 
Year be- ment nearer his brothers ; but here the very ſimilitude of 
names, which are generally upon theſe occaſions ready at 
hand to help out at a dead lift, ſeems to fail us. 

. MrsoPpoTAMIA and Syria comprehending the coun- 
tries weſtward of M ria as far as the Mediterranian ſea, ſeem 
wholly (if we except Phænicia and Paleſtine) to have fallen 
to the ſhare of Aram, Shem's fifth and youngeſt ſon, whoſe 
name is given both to the whole and the ſeveral regions there- 
of in ſcripture. 

WITHIN, or bordering on, this country of Aram, it is 
likely the four ſons of Aram ſettled. It by generally agreed, 
Ua. that Uz the eldeſt built Damaſcus, and gave name to the 

country about that city *, which ſeems to be different from 

the land of Uz, where Fob dwelt, lying towards Edom. 2. Bo- 

Hul. chart ſuppoſes Hul to have ſettled in Cholobetene, a part of the 

greater Armenia, where he finds ſeveral places whoſe names 

Gether. begin with Chol or Col w. 3. Gether, according to Faſephus, 

was prince of the Badtrians*, x, but Bactria lay out of Shem's 

lot, as well as too far for the firſt plantation ; and if we allow 

him a ſeat about the river Centrites, Teen Armenia and 

the Carduchi, it is not that we think there is the leaſt affinity 

| in the two names to induce us to it, as Bochart does. 4. 

Maſh. AMafr, or Meſheh, Aram's fourth fon, is ſuppoſed to fix in 

Armenia about the mountain Maſius, the fame with that 

commonly held to be Ararat, and called by the Armenians 

Masis. The people who dwelt near this mountain are by 

Stephanus named Maſeni. Bochart?! refutes the notion of 

Joſephus , who derives the Meſanæans near the mouth of 

the Tigris from them, not conſidering that they took their 

name from their ſituation between the rivers. However, 

the Armenians themſelves do not lay claim to any of Shem's 

line as their progenitor, but ſay, they are deſcended from 
 Tegarmah of Faphet's poſterity, as will be ſeen by and by. 

Thenationn HAM probably removed from Shinaar, Suppoſing him 

deſcended to be the Cronus of Sanchoniatho , he reigned in Phœnicia. 

n According to others, who make T9 to be the ſame with 

5 he muſt have ſettled in Egypt*, which indeed in 


» Bocharr, Geog. Sacr. lib. 2. cap. 8. Jorzrs. lib. 1. cap. 1 


w Phaleg. lib. 2. cap. . * JosEPH. ubi ſupr. Ubi 
ſupr. 2 Ubi ſupr. A CUuMBERL on Sanchon. p. 
111. b Marcy am Chron Canon. p. 18, 23. 
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ſcripture is often called the land of Ham; and ſome from Year of 
the ſimilitude of Ammon, and other words of the like ſound, the Flood, 
would infer, that he at leaſt dwelt there for ſome time; but 401. 


nothing can be concluded from ſuch weak evidence. 


1. Cusn, his eldeſt fon, according to Joſephus and the Chrift, 
antients, was the father of the Ethiopians, who he ſays, were 2527, 
in his time called Cuſpœans, not only by themſelves, but all Cuſh. 


Aſia over e. But it is not likely, that if Mizraim and Canaan 
ſettled themſelves in the lands betwixt him and Shinaar, that 
his ſon Nimrod would be found erecting a monarchy ſo earl 
in that country. It is more probable, that he ſeated himſelf 
in the ſouth-eaſtern part of Babylonia, and in the adjoining 
part of Suſiana, ſtill called Khuze/tan, or the country of 
Chuz ; from whence his poſterity in the ſucceeding generati- 
ons might have paſſed into other countries. That a part of 
Arabia near the red ſea was named Cuſb, appears from ſcrip- 
ture. Cuſban and Midian are joined together as the ſame, 
or neighbouring people, dwelling in tents à; and in another 
place © the Arabs are made to border on the Cuſbites, which 
therefore cannot be the Ethiopians; to which may be added 
other ſcriptural proofs f; in a word, by Cub in ſcripture is 
always to be underſtood Arabia. As for thoſe texts which 
are alledged to prove Cuſb is ſometimes taken for Ethiopia, 
they may alſo be expounded of Arabia®. Cuſb, according 
to the Arab and Perſian traditions, which name him Cutha, 
was king of the territory of Babel, and reſided in Erakb, 
where there were two cities of his name i ; from whence, a- 
mong other reaſons, Dr. Hyde is of opinion, that Cufh 
reigned in Babylonia, and that his deſcendants removed into 
Arabia, though it is hard to fix the quarters of any of them; 
which has given occaſion to thoſe who ſuppoſe Cuſb to be Ethi- 
opia, to ſpread them all along the coaſt of Africa to the end 
of Mauritania i. 3 | 
THOSE who place them in Arabia are divided about their 
ſituations. To follow therefore the rules we have laid down, 


we will ſuppoſe, 1. That Seba ſeated himſelf ſomewhere in 8 , 


the ſouth of Chaldæa, or the Arabian Erak : becauſe, 2. His 


ſecond brother Havilab's country lay thereabouts, watered Havilah. 
by the Piſon, as we have formerly obſerved. 3. Sabtah's Sabtah. 


e Antiquit. lib. 1. cap. 7. Habak. ii.79,  * 2 Chron. 
xxi. 16 £ Ezek. xxix. 10. 2 Kings xix. 9. 2 Chron. 14. 9. 
s Ifaiah xviii. 1. Zeph. ui. 10. 2 Chron. xii. 3. Jerem. xiii. 
23." n ALTABARI in cap. de morte Sarz, apud Hyde de 
Relig. Vet. Perf. p. 40. Hyve, ibid. p. 80, &. k Idem 
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Year of ſeat perhaps lay more to the ſouth, where we find a city called 
the Flood, Saphtha by Ptelemy, not far from the Perſian gulph, and 


1 
Vear be- 


fore 
Chriſt, 
2597. 


Raamah. 


another named Sabatha, lower down in Arabia Felix, which 
comes much nearer Sabtah. 4. Raamah or Rhegma may 
find a place more ſouthward ſtill, about a city called Rhegama 
by Ptolemy, on the ſame gulph. Some moderns mention a 
city not far from it called Daden =, which Dr. Wells does not 
doubt was the reſidence of his fon Dedan®. Though others 


Sheba and Will have Raamah and both his ſons, Sheba as well as Dedan, 


Dedan. 


. Sabtecha. 


to people the parts adjacent to the Red ſea o. They conclude 
Dedan to have been near Edom, becauſe Ezekrel joins them 
together?; as Raamah muſt have been near Sheba, being 
mentioned as joint-traders to Tyre in ſpices by the fame pro- 
phet 1; and elſewhere ” Sheba and Seba are joined as neigh- 
bours, though diſtinguiſhed as different kingdoms : they ſeem 
to have poſſeſſed a larger part of Arabia, for Pliny obſerves, 


that the Sabæan nations inhabited from ſea to fea, that is, 


from the Arabian to the Perſian gulph. A late writer ſup- 
poſes Sheba lived on the borders of the land of Midian, and 


gave name to the country whoſe queen in after- ages went to 


viſit Sloman cl. But the Arabs ſay, the country of Sheba lies 
a great way more to the ſouth in Yaman, or, as we call it, 
Arabia Felix, near the Indian ſea ; the chief city of which 
was formerly Saba, now called Marebò t, and founded, ac- 
cording to their tradition, by a deſcendant of Foktan, or 
Kahtan, And it muſt be confeſſed, this ſeems to be the country 

of Sheba mentioned in ſcripture, for the frankincenſe grows 
thereahouts. 5. Sabtecha has puzzled all the geographers to 
aſfign his quarters. Bochart u not finding a place in Arabia 
which bore any reſemblance to the name, pafles over to 


Carmania in Perſia, and preſſes the city Samydace into the 


ſervice, obſerving that the M and B are often changed the 
one for the other by the Arabs and their neighbours. On the 
other hand, Dr, Wells » imagines, that the Saracens are the 


_ deſcendants of Sabtecha, which nation being ſtiled at firſt by 


the Greeks Sabtaceni, that name was afterwards ſoftened into 
Saraceni; and the rather, he thinks, becauſe alluding to the 
Arabic verb ſaraka, to fleal, it ſerved for a nick-name. 


» OrTEL1vs, OdoarDus BarBoza, nella deſcrit. di Ormuz. 
"a Geog. of the old Teſt. vol. 1. p. 1979. © SyucrrorDs 


Connect. of the Sacred and Profane Hiſt. Vol. 1. p. 173. * Ezek. 
XXV. 13. 4 Ibid. xxvii. 22. Pſalm, Ixxii. 10. © SyuuckxrorD 


ubi ſupr. t Geog. Nub. p. 26 and 52. Pococx. Specimen 

Hiſt. Arab. p. 57. D'Hr aB. Bibl. Orient. Art. Saba. » Geog. 

Sacr. lib. 4. cap. 4. » Geog. of the old Teſt. Vol. I. 5 4 
| 8 Thoug 


Anuamim are thought by Bochart to be the Ammonians, or in- 
habitants of that part of Lybia where ſtood the temple of Ju- 
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Though indeed the word Saraceni is no other than Sharkiin, Year of 
which in Arabic ſignifies Eafterlings ; as the African Arabs the Flood, 
welt of Egypt, are called Mograbins or Maſterlings. For 401. 
our parts, being afraid to meddle in a point of ſo much un- Year be- 
certainty, we think it the ſafeſt way to paſs this perſon by, fore 
and proceed. 6. Lo his brother Nimrod, who it is- agreed Chriſt, 
kept poſſeſſion of Shinaar and erected a kingdom there, mak- ©9297 _ 
ing Babel the ſeat of his empire w. 8 
2. MizRAim ſtands in the place of the ſecond ſon of Ham; 12 
for there is a great diſpute, whether this is the name of a 
ſingle perſon or of a people, as having a dual termination, 


though the verb in the text, where he is ſaid to beget Ludim, 
is in the ſingular number, which favours the former opinion. 


However that be, it is plain, that the names of Ladim and 
all the reſt of his deſcendants are plural, by what we read of 


the Caphtorim, namely, that they came forth out of Caphtor x. 


Nor do we fee any harm in that opinion, which ſuppoſes 
them branches of a large body of people denoted by the name 


 Mizraim, which divided between them the country called af- 


ter their name by the Hebrews and other eaſtern people 7. 
As to the nations deſcended from Miaraim 1. The Lu- Ludim. 
dim are judged to be the people above Egypt called by the 


Greeks Ethiopians, and at preſent Abyſſins. Bechart endea- 


vours to prove it by no leſs than ten arguments :. We rarely 
find them called otherwiſe in ſcripture than Lud, cither from 


the name of their founder, or their country. In one paſſage 
of ſcripture Lud are called @ mixt people; in others b, they 


are ſaid to be very ſerlful in drawing the bow, which the E- 


thiopians were famous for ; and in two of the above-mention- 


ed paſſages , Lud is joined with Cuſb and Phut, as are the 


Lubim elſewhere with the Egyptians d; from whence it 


may be inferred, they were all neighbouring people. 2. The A 


piter Ammon ©, deſcended, according to Herodotus, partly 


from the £gyptians, and partly from the Ethiopians. 3. The 


Lebabim are ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the Labim, who, Eehabim. 


with the Suthiims and Cuſbites, came out of Mixraim, or 
Egypt, with Shiſhak, to invade Fudza f: theſe therefore may 


not improbably be judged to be the Libyans of Cyrenaica, or 


w See p. 268. Deut. ii. 23. 7 Josz PHUS Antiq. lib, 


7. cap. 7. Phaleg. lib. 4. cap. 26. a Egek. XXX. 5. 
b Iſaiah Ixvi. 19. Jerem. xlvi. 9. « Ezek. xxx. 5. Jerem. 
xlvi. g. d 2 Chron, xi. 3. © Phaleg. lib, 4 cap. 30. 
t 2 Chron. x11. 3. 
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proper Libya, near Egypt. 4. The Naphtuhim are thought 


the Flood, to have ſettled in Marmarica, adjoining to Cyrenaica®. It is 


401. 
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obſerved, that the Egyytians called all the ſkirts of a country, 
and promontories waſhed by the ſea, Nephthys ; and Bochart 
places the Naphtuhim rather on the coaſt of the Mediterra- 
nean than on that of the red ſea, becauſe the Troglodites and 
Ichthyophagi, who are the inhabitants of the latter, are in the 
ſcripture called Ziyim and Suſtiim n. Some place the Naph - 
tuhim about Noph, or Memphis, in Egypt. 5. Pathruſim 


are evidently the inhabitants of Pathros, which ſome wrong- 


ly take for Peluſium; others, more juſtly, for Thebats, or 


the upper Egypt, which is diſtinguiſhed from the lower Egypt, 


in prophane hiſtory as well as ſacred kb. Ezekiel ' mentions 
it by itſelf; and Iſaiab m diſtinguiſhes it from Egypt; but 
from Jeremiah the country of Pathros appears either to be a 
part of that kingdom, or adjoining to it, being mentioned 
with Migdol, Tahpanhes, and Noph®, which are known to be 
cities, or diſtricts of Egypt. 6. The Caſiubim are ſuppoſed 
to have ſettled ſomewhere towards the entrance of Egypt, 
about mount Caſſius, in that part of the lower Egypt called 
Caſſiotis by Ptolemy and others, which places it is thought re- 
tain ſome likeneſs of the name; but without relying on that 
argument, they appear to have been planted near the Caph- 


torim, becauſe the Philiſtin, as it ſeems, were deſcended 


chart, miſled by following the Jewiſb notion about Caphtor, 
fancies them to be the inhabitants of Colchis ?, at preſent cal- 


Philiſtim. 


Caphto- 
rim. 


from both theſe people o, and conſequently in Egypt. Bo- 


led Mingrelia. As for the Philiſtim, who in the Moſaic ac- 
count of the diſperſion are derived from the Caſlubim 4, we 


ſhall conſider their original ſettlement in Egypt before ou re- 


moved into Canaan, when we come to their particular hiſtory. 
7. Caphtorim, the laſt of the offspring of Mixraim, are, as Bo- 
chart © obſerves, by all the fathers ſaid to be the Cappadocians, and 


Capbtor Cappadocia ; as the Septuagint have alſo rendered it. 


In this, doubtleſs, they follow the Fews, who explain thoſe 


names the ſame way, as do the three Chaldee paraphraſts. 


But by Cappadocia in theſe — is not to be underſtood 
Cappadocia in Aſia minor, as Bochart, and perhaps the reſt, 


a Bocu arr Phaleg. lib. 4. cap. 29. „ Ibid. Itaiah xix. 14. 


* Vid. BocyarT Phaleg. lib. 4. cap. 37. Chap. xxix. v. 14. 
m Chap. xi. v.11. * Chap. xliv. v. 1. © Compare Gen. 


K. 14. with Deut. ii. 23. Jerem. xlvii. 4. and Amos ix. 7, F Bo- 
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judged, but ſome place in Egypt, generally ſuppoſed by the Vear of 
Rabbins to be Demyat *, or Damietta, commonly confounded the Flood, 
with Peluſium. One would be inclined to think the Caph- 7 
torim derived from Coptus, a noted city of the ſame country, Year be- 
(which by many is ſuppoſed to have taken its name from fore 
thence) if it was not that Caphtor appears to have been an Chriſt, 
iſland u, and more probably ſituate either in the lake of Ten- 5 
nis, or Tanis, which extends from Damietta to Tina, the * 
true Peluſium, or in the Arabic gulf, rather than Crete, as 
will be obſerved hereafter. 
3. AUTHORS are not agreed about the country, where Phut. 
 Phut, the third ſon of Ham, planted himſelf. Bochart en- 
deavours to prove that Mixraim and he divided Africa be- 
tween them w: what is moſt to the purpoſe is taken from St. 
Jerom, who affirms Phut to be Libya, and that in his time 
there was a river in Mauritania with the adjacent region, 
named from him Phut*. But to this it may be objected, 
that Zzekiel? mentions Phut with Cuſb and Perſia as auxilia- 
ries to the northern enemies of the Jes, and in the army of 
Gog ; and we find Cuſb, Lud, and Phut, among the nations, 
who, according to Feremiah's prophecy, were to over-run 
Egypt „ as Nebuchadnezzar afterwards did; which looks as 
if Phut's quarters lay ſomewhere between Cuſt and Babylon. 
However, in points ſo uncertain, we will not preſume to de- 
termine any thing. 
4. WE are not ſo much to ſeek for the parts planted by Canaan. 
| Canaan and his poſterity, viz. Sidon, Heth, the Jebuſites 
Amorites, Girgaſbites, Hivites, Arkites, 8 Arvadites, 
Zemarites, and Hamathites, of whom we ſhall ſpeak more 
particularly when we come to treat of Phenzicia, in the land 
of Canaan, where they undoubtedly ſettled. | 
Tux ſcripture leaves us as much in the dark, as to the The coun- 
country where Faphet ſettled, as it does with regard to the ties plant- 
particular reſidence of his brothers, All we can collect upon ed by the 
this occaſion is, that he retired from Shinaar with his de- deſcendants 
ſcendants, and ſettled among them to the north of the coun- * 
tries planted by the children of Sh em. Some imagine him, 
from the affinity of names, to be the Fapetus of the Greeks *; 
but there is no likelihood of his having ever been known to 
them, or that their traditions reach lo high as this ſon of 
Noah by many ages. 
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1. Gouxx the eldeſt ſon of Faphet, according to Foſephus 
the Flood, was the father of the Gomerites, called by the Greeks Galati- 


ans b, who were the Gault of Afia minor, inhabiting part of 


Year be- phrygia. Of this opinion is Bechart e; and if it be right, 


thoſe who derive the Cimmerians, or Cimbri, from Gomer, 
have ſome grounds for it, the Cimmerians ſeeming to be the 
fame people with the Gauls, or Celts, under a different name ; 
and it is obſervable, that the Welſb, who are deſcended from 
the Gauls, ſtill call themſelves Kumero, or Cymro, and Cume- 
ri. Be that as it will, the Chaldee paraphraſts muſt be 
out in placing Gomer in Africa, ſince it is plain from Eze- 
ciel à that his country lay northward of Judes; and that 
it lay alſo to the weft, or north-weſt of Madai, or Me- 
dia, may alſo be gathered from that prophet's making the 
houſe of Togarmah (one of Gomer's ſons, and conſoquent- 
ly, according to our rules, ſettled in his father's lot or 
borders) trading to Tyre in Syria; Which could not well 
be in cafe they had been ſituated beyond Media, through 
which it is not likely they would have been ſuffered to paſs. 
We may therefore let (omer reſt where the learned Bochart 
ſettles him, viz. in Phrygia*, without ſtraining to make 
that word to be the Greet tranflation of his name. 


Aſhkenaz. THE plantations of Gomer's ſons may, not without ſome 


ground, be preſumed to be thereabouts. I. Alena, as it 
ſeems, ſhould be ſeated near Armenia f, in the eaſtern part of 


Aſia minor; for the ſcripture, among the nations which were 
to be called by the Medes under Cyrus to deſtroy Babylon, 
mentions Ararat, Minni, and #fkenaz : but if regard be 
Had to the footſteps found of the name, the country which he 
planted ſeems to have been in the north-weſt part of that con- 


tinent; for in Bithynia there was the Arcuniun lake, anda 


river called Aſcanius, with a bay of the ſame name; and 
there was alfo antiently a city named Ajcama in ſeſſer Phry- 
gia, or Troas, with iſles on the coaft called the Afcanian 
iflands : and it is obſerved, that beſides Aſcerus the fon of 
Eneas, Homer mentions a king of that name, who wis at 


the ſiege of Troy. And to prove that the Ahkenaz mentioned 


by Feremiah were the people of theſe 
of Xenophon , that Hy/tafpes having Phrysta that 
lies on the Helleſpont, brought thence many of the horſe and 
other ſoldiers which Cyrus carried with him to the ſiege of 
Babylon. In a word, the Pontus Euxinus, or Axinus, as it 


was firſt called by the Greeks, is ſuppoſed to be a corruption 


parts, it is ſhewn out 


b Antiq. I. 1. c. 7, «© Phaleg. I. 3. c. 10. 0 Chap. 48.6. Ia 


loco ſuperius citat. f Jeremiah li. 27, * Cyropad. I. 7. 


for 
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for the ſea of Aſhkenaz h. 2. Becauſe Riphath probably ſettled Year of 
near his brother A/>kenaz, we may admit the teſtimony of the Flood, 
Joſephus, not always to be depended on, who ſays the Pa- 401. 
phlagonians were originally called Riphatheans from Riphath i, Year be- 
Bochart finds the river Rhebas, Rhebeus, or Rhebanus near fore 
Paphlagonia; Stephanus mentions not only the river but alſo Cui, 

a region of the ſame name, whoſe inhabitans were called 2 
Rhebei, and Pliny places here a people called Riphæi, which Riphath. 
comes nearer the name of Riphath. 3. Togarmah the laſt Togar- 
ſon of Gomer was probably ſeated to the eaſt of Rriphath ; mah. 
ſome think to the north of Armenia, among the berians, 

others in Cappadocia and Galatia ; which opinions are not 
out of the way, ſince theſe countries lie contiguous to thoſe 

of the reſt of Gemer's family, and are ſituate conformable * 

to that expreſſion of the prophet, Gomer and all his bands, 

the houſe of Togarmah of the north quarters and all his bands; 

which ſeems to be ſpoken of their ſituation with reſpec to 

Judæa. Turcomannia, where many have placed this colony, 

ſeems too remote, becauſe they are ſaid to have traded to the = | 
fairs of Tyre w; and what confirms their ſettling, they | 
brought hither, viz. horſes, horſemen, and mules, in, or | 
about, Cappadocia ; for that country produced excellent 
horſes and mules, which laſt are ſuppoſed to have come firſt 
from thence, and was famous for good horſemen, as is at- 
teſted by ſeveral of the antient profane hiſtorians a: Beſides, 
in the borders of Pontus and Cappadocia, we find a people 
called Trocmi o, Trogmi, or Trocmeni, as Stephanus calls them. 
In the council of Chalcedon they are called Trocmades, or 
Tregmades, which names have an affinity with Togarmah, or 
as the Greeks uſually write it, Zhorgama. 

Bor after all, tle Armentans give themſelves out to be 
deſcended from Togarmah (whom they make the ſon of Tir 
the ſon of Gomer) by his ſon Haiſh, from whom they and their 
country from all antiquity have born the name of Haid. 
They ſay alſo, that the name of Armenia, made uſe of by 
other nations, is derived from Aram, the ſeventh in deicent 
from Haikh, who much enlarged the bounds of his kingdom 
on all ſides P: the Armenians had alſo numerous breeds of ex- 
cellent horſes, which they paid to Cyrus inſtead of tribute * ; 
and many of thoſe creatures, as a learned author! affures us, 


b BocuarT Phaleg. I. 3. c. 9. Jos E Aus Antiq: I 1. c. 7. 


Bocu Ax ubi ſupr. c. 10. k Idem, ibid. Ezek. xxxviii. 
2 6. m Ibid. xxvii. 14. * Vid. Boch arr ubi ſupr. o Prot. 
SraAaB. |. 12: Cicero de divinat. I. 2, &c. P MoskEs 
n Cn ENONME Ns. Hiſt. Armen. I. I. c. 4. XE NO. Scugor- 
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The General Hiſtory from the Deluge Book J. 


1. GoMER the eldeſt ſon of Japhet, according to Foſephus, 
was the father of the Gomerites, called by the Greeks Galati- 
ans >, who were the Gauls of Afia minor, inhabiting part of 


* Phrygia. Of this opinion is Bochart © ; and if it be right, 


thoſe who derive the Cimmerians, or Cimbri, from Gomer, 
have ſome grounds for it, the Cimmerians ſeeming to be the 
fame people with the Gauls, or Celts, under a different name; 
and it is obſervable, that the elf, who are deſcended from 
the Gauls, {till call themſelves Kumero, or Cymro, and Cume- 
ri. Be that as it will, the Chaldee paraphraſts muſt be 
out in placing Gemer in Africa, fince it is plain from Eze- 
iel d that his country lay northward of Fudea ; and that 
it lay alſo to the weſt, or north-weſt of Madai, or Me- 
dia, may alfo be gathered from that prophet's making the 
houſe of Togarmah (one of Gamer's fons, and conſoquent- 
ly, according to our rules, ſettled in his father's lot or 
borders) trading to Tyre in Syrra ; which could not well 
be in caſe they had been fituated beyond Media, through 
which it is not likely they would have been ſuffered to pals. 
We may therefore let Gamer reſt where the learned Bochart 
ſettles him, viz. in Phrygia*, without ſtraining to make 
that word to be the Greet tranſlation of his name. 

Tre plantations of Gomer's ſons may, not without ſome 
ground, be preſumed to be thereabouts. 1. Afkenax, as it 
ſeems, ſhould be ſeated near Armenia *, in the eaftern part of 
Aſia minor; for the ſcripture, among the nations which were 
to be called by the Medes under Cyrus to deſtroy Babylon, 
mentions Ararat, Minni, and #fkenaz : but if regard be 
had to the footſteps found of the name, the country which he 
planted ſeems to have been in the north-weſt part of that con- 
tinent ; for in Bithynia there was the Arcantan lake, and a 


river called Aſcanius, with a bay of the ſame name; and 


„ Anti. L 3.0.9, 7 Phaleg. I. 3. c. 10. 4 Chap. 48.6. In 


there was alfo antiently a city named Aſcania in leſſer Phry- 
gia, or Troas, with iſles on the coaſt called the Aſcanian 
iflands : and it is obſerved, that beſides Aſcanius the fon of 
Eucas, Homer mentions a king of that name, who was at 
the ſiege of Troy, And to prove that the Ahtenaz mentioned 
by Feremiah were the people of theſe parts, it is ſhewn out 


of Xenophon *, that Hy/tafpes having conquered Phrygia that 


lies on the Helleſpont, brought thence many of the horſe and 


other ſoldiers which Cyrus carried with him to the hege of 


Babylon. In a word, the Pontus Euxinus, or Axinus, as it 


was firſt called by the Greeks, is ſuppoſed to be a corruption 


loco ſuperius citat. Jeremiah li. 27, * Cyropad, l. 7, 
a | 40 
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for the ſea of Aſhkenaz h. 2. Becauſe Riphath probably ſettled Year of 
near his brother A/htenaz, we may admit the teſtimony of the Flood, 
Toſephus, not always to be depended on, who ſays the Pa- 401 
phlagonians were originally called Riphathears from Riphath i, Year be- 
Bochart finds the river Rhebas, Rhebeus, or Rhebanus near re 
Paphlagonia; Stephanus mentions not only the river but alſo bean 
a region of the ſame name, whoſe inhabitans were called 3 
Rhebæi, and Pliny places here a people called Riphæi, which R. phath. 
comes nearer the name of Riphath. 3. Togarmab the laſt - Fern 
ſon of Gomer was probably ſeated to the eaſt of Rriphath ; mah. 
ſome think to the north of Armenia, among the /berians, 
others in Cappadocia and Galatia ; which opinions are not 
out of the way, ſince theſe countries lie contiguous to thoſe 
of the reſt of Gomer's family, and are fituate conformable k 
to that expreſſion of the prophet, Gomer and all h;s bands, 
the houſe of Togarmah of the north quarters and all his bands '; 
which ſcems to be ſpoken of their fituation with reſpect to 

| Fudea. Turcomannia, where many have placed this colony, 
ſeems too remote, becauſe they are ſaid to have traced to the 
fairs of Tyre w; and what confirms their ſettling, they 
brought hither, viz. horſes, horſemen, and mules, in, or 
about, Cappadocia ; for that country produced excellent 
horſes and mules, which laft are ſuppoſed to have come firſt 
from thence, and was famous for good horſemen, as is at- 
teſted by ſeveral of the antient profane hiſtorians a: Beſides, 
in the borders of Pontus and Cappadocia, we find a people 
called Trocm: *, Trogmi, or Trocmeni, as Stephanus calls them. 
In the council of Chalcedon they are called Trocmades, or 
Tr:gmades, which names have an affinity with Tegarmah, or 
as the Greeks uſually write it, 2  Dorgama. 

Bor after all, the Armentans give themſelves out to be 

_ deſcended from Tr (whom they make the ſon of 7774, 
the fon of Gamer) by his fon Hatih, from whom they and their 
country from all antiquity have born the name of Ha: 45. 
They ſay alſo, that the name of Armenia, made uſe of by 
other nations, is derived from Aram, the ſeventh in deicent 
from Haith, who much enlarzed the bounds of his kingdon1 
on all ſides P : the Armenians had alſo numerous breeds of ex- 


. cellent horſes, which they paid to Cyrusinftead of tribute * ; 
| and many of thoſe creatures, as a Icearncd author! affures us, 
; h BochART Phaleg. l. 2.0 95 loss Antig- 1 8 
a Bocu arr ubi ſupr. c. 10.- K Idem, ibid. | Ezek. xxxviii. 
: b. „ Ibid, xxvii. 14. Vid. Boch AR ubi ſupr. o TO 
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Year of from the teſtimony of credible natives, are ſtill bred there 
the Fiood, for the uſe of the kings of Perſia, and for preſents to them 


401. 
Year be- 


fore 
Chriſt 


2597 
LEY 
Magog. 


from the governor. Upon theſe conſiderations we muſt leave 
Armenia to the deſcendants of Togarmah, or Thurguma:, as 
they call him. 

2. Wet come now to Magog, the ſecond fon of Faphet, 
with regard to whoſe ſettlement the learned have many difte- 
rent and confuſed opinions; Jaſephus, Ferom, and moſt of 
the fathers held them to be the Scythians about mount Cau- 
caſus, which name Bochart ſuppoſes was made by the Greeks 
out of Gog haſan, ſignifying Gog's fort in Chaldee, a dialect 


of which he imagines to have been the language of the Colchz 


and Armenians * ; but perhaps it is rather a wrong pronun- 
ciation of Cuh Kaf, which in Perſan ſignifies the mountain 
of Kaf, as the Arabs alſo call it: that his plantation adjoined 
upon thoſe of Mech and Tuba! appears from Ezekrel's s 


making Gog, king of Mageg, to reign over the other two. 


And it is thought, we ſhould come nearer ſtill to a diſcovery 
of his quarters, if thoſe words, The chief prince, or (as it 1s 
in our marginal tranſlation) the prince of the cy of Meſhech 
and Tubal t, be rendered, according to the Septuagint, the 
prince of Roſh, Meſhech, and Tubal, becauſe in the [/hmus, 
or neck of land between the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, there 


formerly dwelt two ſorts of people; the one called NH, 


on the river Cyrus, as Joſeph ben Gorton has it, or rather on 
the Ros, Ras, or Aras, called by the Greeks Araxes ; the 
other called Zſchic:, inhabiting a long chain of mountains, 
ſtretching, acording to Ptolemy, along the north-weſt part of 
Armenia, and ſeparating it from Colchis and Iberia. From 
which two people, migrating or driven over Caucaſus, it is 
ſuppoſed, the Ruffrans and: Muſcouites are deſcended. 

BocHART allo thinks the name of Mageg is preſerved 
in a country of theſe parts called Gogarene u, according to 
Strabo and Stephanus; for Gog and Mageg ſeem to be the 


ſame name, the n not being a radical letter. But we cannot 


ſtrain the matter ſo far as to ſuppoſe the name of Georgia, a 
well known country in this quarter, derived thence ; much 
leſs that the Palus Maæotis, and Comagene in Syria, draw 
their names from Magog , through ſuch a diſtort-d courſe 


of changes, as to repeat them would put one quite out of 


conccit with etymologics. 


l Bocn ant. Phaleg. I. 3. c. 13. 8 Chap. xxxviii. 2. t Ibid. 
v BoCiakyr ubi ſupra. vw Geog. of the old Teſtament, Vol. 1. 
p. 164. | 


THE 


CAP. 2. to the Birth of Abraham. 


TE Arabs, who have borrowed the beſt part of their Year of 
religion from the Jews, are acquainted with Gog and A7agog, the Flood, 


whom they call Tajuj and Mai, and make them to inhabit 
the mountain of Kar, or Caucaſus, but remove them at a 
great diſtance to the farther end of Tartary towards the north, 
or north-eaſt *, 

WE are inclined to think the parts above-mentioned, be- 2 
tween the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, are molt likely to be 
thoſe in which Magog ſettled ; however we can by no means 


3/7 


401. 


Vear be- 


fore 


* Chriſt, 


597. | 


omit this occaſion of taking notice of an error, which many 


of the modern writers have fallen into, who place Mogog in 
Syria. Bochart's great judgment would not ſuffer him wholly 
to come into it, however he ſuppoſes Magog himſelf gave his 
name to a town there 1. Dr. Wells more cautiouſly ſuggeſts, 
that the name was long after taken from the Scythians, when 


they made an excurſion into Syria and took the city, as Beth- 


ſan in Fudeæ was alſo called after them Scythopolrs :. But Mr. 
Shuckford fixes Magog himſelf there, with Gomer, Tubal, 


Togarmab, and Mefhech about him =. What gave riſe to this 


opinion is, a paſſage in Pliny, where he obſerves that Bamby- 


ce, otherwiſe Hicrapolis, is called by the Syrians Magog ub; 
but this proves to be a palpable miſtake of the tranſcriber, 


who has written Magog inſtead of Mabog, as has been ob- 


ſerved by Dr. Hyde, who wonders no body had corrected 


that error in Pliny e. Aſſemani has taken notice of it ſince d; 
yet it ſtill remains uncorrected in Hardouins's laſt pompous 
_ edition of that author. 


2. IT is generally agreed, that Madai planted Med: a, and Madai 


the Medes are always called by this name in ſcripture*. To 


this 2 learned author f, who makes Alacellonia the ſettlement. 


of Madai, objects, I. That the Madai, or Medes are not 


mentioned in ſcripture till the later ages; but it may be an- 


iwerea, that the fes always retained the name, and it is 


plain chey made uſ:: of it as ſoon as they had occaſion. 2. That 


this ſituation removes Adadai too far from the reſt of his bre- 
thren, and takes him out of their general lot, which Was the 


illes of the Gert:es, to put him into that of Shen. But ac- 


* See DHERBETOT Bibl. Orient. Art. Jagiouge & en . 


470. & Geog. Nubiens. p. 247, 207. 1 Phaleg. 1. 1. . 2. 8 


E 1 2 Geogr. of the old Teſt. obi ſupr. A "Comee. 
of the ſacred and profane hilt. V. I. p. 152. vb Hiſt, Natur. 
Esc 23 In Notis ad Peritſol. lier p 42. d Bi- 


bliotheca Oriental. Vol II. Diſſert. de Monophyſ. ad voc. Mabug. | 
* Dan. v. 28. Ibid. vi. 8. 12, 15. Toid. viii. 20, Eſth. i. 3. 149 
18, 19. Ibid. x. 2. f See Mao s Works. 
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Year of cording to our hypotheſis, their plantations hitherto have been 
the Flood, contiguous, for the weſtern Media was bounded on the north 


401. 
ear be- 


23597. 


Javan. 


Eliſha. 


Tarſhiſh. 


by the river Ros, or Aras; to which, as we have obſerved 
above, the dominion of Magog extended; and perhaps thoſe 
words, by theſe wore the iſles of the Gentiles divided *, relate 
only to Javan and his ſons, and not to Gomer and his ſons, 


or to a future plantation; the paſſages in ſcripture where theſe 


laſt are mentioned requiring a ſenſe which places them on the 
continent. 3. Several authorities are produced by this writer 
to ſhew there were a people in Macedonia called Medi, or 


Maædi, and a tract called the Medic region in the borders of 
Paæonia; but even ſuppoſing them ſome later colony of Ma- 


dai, which is the moſt that can be allowed, we cannot ſee 


how it tends to prove, that Macedonia is compounded of 


Madai and Cetim, or Kittim, any more than that Amathia, 
the antient name of Macedonia, comes from Madai, upon 


the bare authority of a forced etymology. 
4. JAvAN may probably be ſuppoſed to have ſettled firſt _ 


near his brothers in the ſouth-weſt part of the leſſer Aſia, 
about [onia, which contains the radical letters of his name. 


H1s four children may find places correſpondent with their 


names in the ſame parts. 1. The Moles, who inhabited 
Eolia to the north of Jonza, are by Foſephus made to de- 


ſcend from Eliſha, Favan's eldeſt ſon ; but there is a greater 
appearance of his name in Hellas, the antient name of Greece; 


the iſles of which ſeem to be thoſe called the iſles of Eliſba 


by Ezekiel, and moſt probably ſupplied Tyre with the purple 


and blue h, wherewith, as Bochart proves at large, the coaſt 
of Peloponneſus and the adjacent iſlands abounded i. Pelo- 


ponneſus, which may be well comprehended among the iſles, 
as being almoſt one, contamed moreover a city and province, 


by the name of Elis; and in Attica there was the city 
Eleuſis, and the river Eliſſus, or Ilifſus. 2. Tarſhiſh, ac- 


. cording to Joſephus, gave name not only to Tarſus but to all 


Cilicia, of which it was the capital * : it ſeems alſo to have 


been the Tarſpiſb to which Jonas thought to flee from the pre- 


ſence of the Lord 1 as well as that alſo mentioned ſo often by 
the prophets, on account of its trading with Tyre ®. 3. To 


the welt of Tarſbiſb it is ſuppoſed Kittim firſt planted. Ho- 


mer mentions a people in thoſe parts called Cezt:z » (from the 
river Cetius), which is the word by which the Septuagint have 


8 Gen x. 5. * Chap. viii. 7.  Phaleg. I. 3. c. 4. * An- 


dich I. 1. 6. 7. 1 m Iſaiah xxiii. 1, 14. Ezek. 


Xxvii. 12, 25. Ibid. xxxviii. 13. a Odyſl. 11. v. 520. V. 
Strab. I. 13. 


rendered 
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rendered Kittim. In Ptolemy we find two provinces in the Year of 
weſtern parts of Cilicia, one maritime called Cetis, the other the Flood, 
towards the mountains called Citis. Foſephus will have the 401. 

iſland of Cyprus to be the ſeat of the Kittim, and the town Year be- 
called Citium which belongs to it, to have taken its name _— q 
from them; but in the apocrypha Macedonia is plainly de- Ys 
noted by the land of Chettiim, Alexander being mentioned as 597" 
coming from thence ?, and Perſeus, king of Macedonia, is 
called king of the Citims 1. Nor do we fee any thing amiſs 

in ſuppoſing that country to be the original plantation of the 
Kittim, at leaſt in the intention of Moſes, ſince it comes un- 
der the general denomination of the iſles which were to be the 
portion of Faphet, at leaſt of the poſterity of Favan; and 
their brother Eliſba has been already placed in that neighbour- 
hood. 4. It is not ſo eaſy to find a place for Dodanim, the Dodanim. 
youngeſt of the ſons, or rather of the deſcendants of Javan, 
except we admit the changeof the D into R, (which letters in 

the Hebrew are ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed) and call him Ro- 
danim, as the Septuagint have done, in order to ſettle the 
iſland of Rhodes upon him; which, for ought we know, is 
not a worſe ſhift than to extract the name of Doris, and the 
Dorians, in Peloponneſus, from Dodanim. 


As to, 5. Tubal, and, 6. Maſbech, we have already ſhewn, Tubal and 


under the article of Magog, that their lots lay contiguous to Meſhech, 
his, as may be gathered from the two places of Exzeirel there 
mentioned r; and that is enough, without diſtorting names 
of countries in order to provide them ſettlements in ſpite f 
all the rules of etymology. And, 7. That we may ſhorten 
this account, which the uncertainty of our evidence has made 
tedious, we ſhall in the laſt place allow Tiras, according to Tiras. 
| Foſephus © and the general opinion, to have led his colony into | 
Thrace, ” | - 
Tus we have given an account of the nations concerned 
in the firſt diſperſion of mankind, by which it does not appear 
that they migrated eaſtward beyond Media, northward be- 
yond the mountains of Caucaſus, ſouthward beyond Ethiopia, 
or Habaſbia, or weſtward beyond a part of Lybia and Greece, 
including Macedonia; though it is moſt probable, the more 
diſtant parts were not planted immediately by theſe firſt colo- 
nies, but by their poſterity afterward, 
Ir is not our deſign here to enter into a long detail of future 7, tracing 
migrations, in order to ſhew by what degrees, and in what ;, origi- 
manner, the ſeveral parts of the world came to be inhabited, 


nal of moſt 
| : nations. 
o Antiq. I. 1. c. 7. Mie. i. 1. 1 Ibid. vii. 5. 
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Year of as ſome with more labour than ſucceſs have attempted to do; 
the Flood, but ſhall reſerve what may be gathered from antient writers in 
401. relation thereto, when we enquire into the original of each 


Year be- particular country. 
_ HowEveR, we are obliged to ſay ſomething with reference 


to the deſcendants of Jottan; who, if they were not con- 


25 ,cerned in the firſt diſperſion, ſeem to have began their migra- 


The own. tion ſometime within Peleg's life 3 with regard to which pa- 


tries poſ- triarch we ſhall only obſerve here, chat it is not probable the 


fefſed by Pelaſgians of Greece and Italy derive their original from him, 

the deſcen- as ſome imagine; but it rather appears from ſcripture, that 

dants if both he and his poſterity remained in Chaldzo, within the lot 

Joktan in of their great anceſtor Arphaxad, till Terah, the father of 

a ſecond Abraham, left Ur of the Chaldees, to remove into the land of 
gan. Canaan. p OE 

MoskEs aſſigns the habitation of Foktan's ſons to have 

been from Meſha, as thou goeft unto Sephar, a mount of the 

eaſt a. The want of knowing the ſituation of theſe places 

hath run authors into ſtrange miſtakes. Some ſuppoſe Maſba 

to be mount Maſius, or Ararat in Armenia, (but it feems 

rather to be a city) and look for mount Sephar beyond Media, 


towards India. Ferom, after Foſephus, would have both 
Aleſha and Sephar to be in the Eaft-Indies. In ſhort, the an- 
tients have generally peopled all the eaſtern parts of Aſia be- 
yond Media, with theſe ſons of Foktan ; which is ſo incon- 

ſiſtent, that Bochart might well wonder ſo many of the mo- 
derns have been led by them“; and yet ſome have done 


worſe, and peopled America immediately by 7oktan, from 


whom Arias Montanus imagined the province of Fucatan took 


its name; and the ſame author judges mount Sephar to be 
the Andes, mountains of Peru. 


Ir all probability the places in queſtion are to be looked for 


in Arabia; but we cannot agree in opinion with Bochart J, 


that Maſba is Mrza, (ſuppoſed to be Motha, a noted port in 


the Arabian gulf) and Sephar the city Sapphar a, any more 


than with the Arah paraphraſts, that they are Mecca and Me- 
dinab. We thould chooſe out of theſe two conjectures to 


form a third, and ſuppoſe Miſba and Sephar to be Mecca and 


Sapphar, or rather (if the Maſaical deſcription would agree 
witi: it) Dhafar, a port in the middle of that coaſt of Arabia, 


waſlicd by the Indian ſea, which would take in all the country 


lying beyond that of Cufh, and which the Arabs allow to 


have been poſieſſed by the poſterity of Yarab, the ſon of 


* See CUMBERL. on Sanchon. p. 268. v Gen. x. 30. 


* Fhaleg. I. 2.c. 15. 1 Ibid. I. 2. c. zo. Vid. Prot. Tab. 
©. Ali. | | | | 


Kahtan 


Chap. 2. fo the Birth of Abraham, 


Kahtan, or Foktan*. We do not indeed find Yarab among Year of 
the ſons of Foktan mentioned by Moſes ; but it is no difficult the Flood, 
matter to ſet him there by a change of the h, in Ferah, (the 705 


fourth ſon) into Y. 

We meet with no good ſigns of the ſettlement of Almodad 
and Sheleph, the two firſt ſons of Foktan ; but the name of the * 
third, Hazarmaveth, or, as it is better written in the vulgar, | 


Haſarmath, is plainly found in Hadbramaut, a province of azarma. 
Yaman, or Arabia Felix; both having the ſame radicals, and veth. 
ſignifying the court, or country, of death. 4. Bochart diſco- Jerah. 


vers the name of Ferah in the iſland Hreracon (or of hawks 
in the Arabian gulf, and a town ſo called within land on the 


river Lar, near the Omanitæ; and, 5. That of Hadoram in N am. 


the Drimati of Pliny, towards the Perſian gulf b. 6. Uzalis U 
the name given to Sanaa, the capital of Yaman, by the Fews 
who dwelt there e; and it appears from Pliny to be the ſame 
city 4; its port was Ocela, or Ocilis, as Ptolemy calls it, which 


alſo bears ſome reſemblance to the name. 7. Di#lab ſignify- Diklah. 


ing in the Chaldean, or Syriac, a palm-tree, or a country ſtored 


with palms, may have choice of ſeats in Arabia. 8. It is Obal 


with reluctance that we muſt croſs the ſea with Olal from 
Arabia to the Avalitic porte, in the Avalitic, or Abalitic 
bay, on the coaſt of Africa, juſt without the ſtraits of Bab- 
al-mandad t, for want of a place in Arabia bearing ſome like- 
neſs to his a to ſettle him in. It is true, there is a town 


called Obollab, towards Baſrah, which might ferve the turn, 


if that part had not becn already diſpoſed of by us to the family 
of Ham. Some may think the uncertainty of its antiquity 
might be another objection againſt Obollah; but that would be 
perhaps to call all that we have already done about the migra- 
tions in queſtion. . We might be obliged to look for a ſeat 


on the ſame coaſt for Abimael, if Theophraſtuss did not luckily Abimael 


furniſh us with the name of a place, in the aromatic quarters 
of Arabia, called Mali. It is true, other authors ſeem to 
write Mine: inſtead of it; and Ptolemy mentions the Minæi, 
and Manite, but no Mal: : but the authority of Theophraſtus 
muſt go againſt them all, ſince it makes for our purpoſe. 


| 1 his is a rule which has the ſanction of moſt authors who 


2 Md ebn Yacub Shiraz wo Gann. Slo Ir. de 


urb. Orient. c. 1 Vid. D'HerxB:ror. Bibl Orient Art. Saba. 
b Bocuarr Phaleg. I. 2. c. 19 & 20. © ZacurT. in juchaſin. 


d Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 12. e. 19, L. 6. c. 28. l. 12. e. 14.  *ProLe- 
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Year of have wrote on this ſubject. 10. Sheba will not have the ſame 
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the Flood, difficulty with the reſt of his brethren to find a place in Arabia. 


401. 
fore 
Chriſt, 
2527. 


Pliny ſays, the Sabæan nations extended themſelves from one 


Year be- ſea to the other; that is, from the Arabian to the Perſian 


gulf. Indeed there wants no proof of a people of this name 
poſſeſſing a large ſhare of the ſouth parts of Arabia, moſt 


authors mentioning them as very numerous, and their country 


excellent h, but they ſeem to differ in the name of their chief 
city; for ſome call it Saba i, others Mariaba, or Maraba k. 


However, that cauſes no difficulty in the matter, ſince we 


learn from the Arab authors, that they are both names of the 
ſame place, and that it was the antient regal ſeat, which was 


afterwards tranſlated to Sanaa. They alſo tell us, that Balkzs, 
who viſited Solomon, reigned there; and CHRIST ſeems to 


allude to this country, when he calls her the queen of the 
ſouth ; for amin with the Fews, as well as yaman with the 


Arabs, ſignifies the ſouth ; and Saba, or Mareb, is in that 


part of Arabia called Yaman'. 11. We are at a loſs again 
about providing a ſettlement for Ophir ; Arabia furniſhes no 


place which reſembles the name, except Copar m, a place on 


the Arabian gulf, near the northern limits of the Cinedeocol- 
pitæ, and Ogyris, an iſland in the ſame fea". Bochart en- 


deavours to ſqueeze Ophir in among the Caſſanitæ, or Gaſ- 
ſande o, probably the tribe of Ghaſſan, conſulting the ſimili- 
tude of ſenſe in words, when that of ſound fails: and he 
chooſes rather to be put to his ſhifts, than to run into the com- 
mon abſurdity of planting Ophir in India, where the place 


which bears his name (ſo famous in ſcripture for gold) is 
ſuppoſed to be ſituate. We ſhall ſpeak more particularly, 


with reference to this land, when we come to the reign of 


Solomon; and ſhall only obſerve here, that the gold of this 
place ſeeming in one paſſage of ſcripture to be called the 


gold of Parvaim ?, hath occaſioned two conjectures: the 


firſt, that Ophir is the iſland of Taprobanal ; the ſecond, 


that it is Peru”, in America, The reader may eaſily ſee the 


latter name comes neareſt that of Ophir, but to ſhew what 
an ignis fatuus the ſimilitude of names is, Peru, as fir Walter 


Raleigh aſſures us, is not the true name of the country, but 


h AGATHARCHIDES, STRABO, Diop. Sicur. i Aca- 
THARCHIDES, PHILOSTORG. | 3. THEOPHRAST.STEPHANUS, 
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was given to it by the Spanzards, on their miſtaking the an- Year of 
ſwer of the natives to a queſtion they did not underſtand. the Flood, 
12. Havilah is, IF Bachart, ſuppoſed to have ſettled in the 401. 
land of Khaulan*, towards Yaman, mentioned by A! Edrifi*: t: Year be- 
but as there ſeem to be two places (as well as two perſons) in _ " 
ſcripture called by that name; one near the Perſian gulph, u. 
poſſeſſed by Havilab the ſon of Cuſb already taken totice of, 52 
and another in the borders of the Amalekites, towards the Havilah. 
Land of Promiſe, the reader, if he pleaſes, may fix this 
_ twelfth ſon of Fotan in this laſt country, and place his brother 
| Fobab, who is the 13th and laſt, with him for company; 
unleſs he rather chooſes to quarter him upon the Jobarites, 
near the Sachalites, in the ſouth-eaſt part of Arabia, upon 
a preſumption that they ſhould be written Fobabites u. Jobab. 


SECT. VII. 


Of the ori in of civil government, and the 200% oment of. 
the firſt Ring Gans. 


W E have formerly obſerved, that the firſt form of go- 22 
yernment was certainly patriarchal a. a, For though the C 
father had no natural right to govern his children when out vent patri- 
of their minority; and though that honour, reſpect, and cal. 
ſupport which they indiſpenſibly owe to their parents all their 
life-time, and in all eſtates, give the father no power in mak- 
ing laws, and enacting penalties on his children: nor any do- 
minion over their properties or actions; yet it is obvious to 
conceive, how eaſy it was in the firſt ages of the world, and 
ſtill is, in places where the thinneſs of people gives families 
leave to ſeparate and plant themſelves in yet vacant habitati- 
ons, for the father of the family to become the prince of it. 
He had been a ruler from the beginning of the infancy of his 
children; and ſince without ſome government it would be 
hard for them to live together, it was likelieſt it ſhould, by 
the expreſs, or tacit, conſent of the children, when they 
were grown up, be in the father ; where it ſeemed, without 
any change, barely to continue; when indeed nothing more 
was required to it, than the permitting the father to exerciſe 
alone in his family that executive power of the law of nature, 
which every freeman naturally hath, and by that permiſſion 
refigning up to him a monarchical power while they remained 


Geogr. ſacr. l, 2 c. 28, | 2 Nubiens, p. 49. 
» BocCHART Geog. Sacr. lib. 2. cap. 29. Before. p. 221. 
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in it, Thus it was almoſt natural for the children to make 


way for the father's authority : they had been accuſtomed in 
their childhood to follow his directions, and to refer their lit- 
tle differences to him ; and when they were men, who fitter 
to rule them ? Their little properties, and leſs covetouſneſs, 
{ſeldom afforded greater controverſies ; and when they ſhould 
ariſe, where could they havea fitter umpire than he, by whoſe 
care they had cvery one been ſuſtained and brought up, and 


who had a tenderneſs for them all? The government they 


were under continued ſtill to be more their protection than 


reſtraint ; and they could no where find a greater ſecurity 


to their peace, liberties, and fortunes, than in the rule of a 
father. | 5 
Changed [Hus fathers of families, by an inſenſible change, might 


into the become politic monarchs of them too, and as they chanced 


monarchi- to live long, and leave able and worthy heirs, for ſeveral ſuc- 
cal, ceſſi ns or otherwiſe, lay the foundations of hereditary or 
elective kingdoms, under various conſtitutions and manners, 
according as chance, contrivance, or occaſions happened to 

mould them b. En 8 
| The policy NOAH therefore being the common parent of the new 


of the No- world, while he lived we may imagine all his deſcendants con- 


achidæ. fidered themſelves to be in a ſtate of dependance on him; 
and as he was the ſupreme governor of the whole race of 


mankind then in being, ſo his ſons, Shem, Ham, and Ja- 
phet, were in all probability chief governors of their reſpec- 


tive branches in particular, as their fons again were heads or 
rulers of their reſpective families under their fathers. Each 
ſon of Shem, for inſtance, as head of his own family, not 
only decided all differences among them, but probably gave 
Jaws to them, though his authority extended no farther ; for 
in diſputes between their families, their powers being all equal, 
they were obliged to have recourſe to the deciſion of their 
common father Shen, whoſe authority alſo was limited to his 


proper deſcendants; ſo that in any difference between him 
and his brothers, Ham and Japhet, the appeal muſt have 


| been to the judgment of their father Noah, as the only com- 
mon ſuperior, | 
Ox Nza/'s death the unity of government was diſſolved, 
and mankind became divided- into three grand parties, which 
no longer acknowledged one common head, but had each its 
own independent ruler in one of his three ſons. Upon their 
deaths the bonds of union were again looſed, and mankind 
became a ſecond time divided in their political ſtate ; fo that 


d Lock: of Government, Treatiſe 2, c. 6, &c. 
by 
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by degrees mankind became ranged under a great number of 
independent chiefs ; which ſeems to have been the ſtate of the 
world for ſome time after the diſperſion. 

Bor as families increaſed, and gradually extended their The efta- 
plantations, forming villages and towns, left their different b/;Þment 
intereſts and inclinations might trouble the public tranquil- F king 
lity, it became neceſlary to truſt the government of each ſo- dem:. 
ciety in the hands of one, or at leaſt a ſmall number of 
perſons, who might reunite all the chiefs under one and the 
ſame authority, and execute ſuch laws and regulations as 
were thought conducive to the well-being of the communi- 
ty. The idea they ſtill retained of the patriarchal govern- 
ment, and the happy experience they had of it, naturally 
directed them to the choice of a fingle perſon rather than 
many, and of ſuch as was moſt conſpicuous for paternal care 
and tenderneſs. Ambition and intrigue had, it is to be thought, 
little part in this election, which was rather decided in favour 
of the moſt worthy by his known probity and moderation e. 

Iv this firſt beginning of political ſocieties, almoſt every 
town had its own king, who more attentive to preſerve his 
dominions than to extend them, reſtrained his ambition with- 
in the bounds of his native country 4, till difputes with neigh- 

bours, which were ſometimes inevitable, jealouſy of a more 
powerful prince, an enterprizing genius and martial inclina- 
tion, the defire of aggrandizing ones ſelf and ſhewing ones 

abilities, occaſioned thoſe wars which often ended in the ab- 

ſolute ſubjection of the vanquiſhed ; whoſe poſſeſſions fell in- 
to the power of the conqueror, and by enlarging his domi- 
nions, both enabled and encouraged him to puih on his for- 
tune by new enterprizes ; and thus ſeveral cities and territo- 
ries, united under one monarch, formed kingdoms of larger, 
or lefler, extent, as the prince happened to have ambition 
and ſucceſs, 

THEsE firſt conquerors uſed their victory in Atoms man- 
ners, according to their. various tempersand intereſts. Some, 
looking on themſelves as abſolute maſters of the conquered, 
and thinking it was enough to grant them life, ſtripped them 
of every thing elſe, and reduced them into the ſtate of ſlave- | 

rv, obliging them to the meaneſt offices and the moſt labori- a 
„us employments; Which introduced the diſtinction between 
treemen and ſlaves, which has ſince been in the world. 

OTHERS brought in the cuſtom of entirely tranſporting 5 6 
the vanquiſhed people with their families into new countries, f 


« ſusrin I. 1. c. 1. «4 Idem, ibid. 
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where they were to ſettle and cultivate the lands which were 
aſhgned them. 

OTHERS, yet more moderate, contented themſelves with 
obliging the conquered to purchaſe their liberty by a ranſom, 
and allowed them the enjovinent of their own laws and privi- 


ing their kings on their throne, on their acknowledging the 


ſuperiority of their conqueror, by certain marks of homage 


and ſubmiſſion. 

THE wiſeſt and moſt politic gained the affections of their 
new ſubjects by admitting them to an equality with their old 
ones, and granting them the ſame liberties and privileges; 
by that means making them one people, and uniting their 
intereſts e. 


IF the Phoenician hiſtory be to bs credited, and their Cro- 


nus be allowed to be Ham, the deſire of rule began to make 


havock in the world, even during the life-time of Noah, who 
was driven out of his ſettlements, and at laſt ſlain by his rebel- 
lious ſon . But the firſt act of violence and uſurpation we 
find recorded in ſcripture was that of Nimrod, who, as it 


ſeems, diſpoſſeſſed Aſhur the fon of Shem, who had at firſt 


ſettled in Shinaar, and obliged him to remove into A//yria. 
The acquiſitions he made on this occaſion muſt be allowed to 


be unjuſt, though he might have a legal right to govern thoſe 
who probably choſe him for their chief, on account of his per- 


ſonal merit. However, it is to be orefumed, that this revo- 


lution, which we ſuppoſe to have happened about thirty years 


after the diſperſion, extended only to ſome tew of the new- 


planted nations. In the reſt, and eſpecially thoſe which lay 
outermoſt, we cannot but perſuade ourſelves, that a ſimplicity 
of manners continued ſeveral ages, and that wars did not ariſe 
in the world till the colonies, which were at firſt ſeparated, 

by the increaſe of their numbers began to preſs upon one ano- 


ther, and grow uneaſy for want of room; which inconve- 


nience muſt have affected thoſe moſt who were ſettled neareſt 
the centre: and accordingly the firſt warlike motions we have 
any credible account of, were made by the kings of Shinaar 


and Elam s. 


| Great en- 


pires not 


ſoon form- 
ed. 


Ir is very difficult to eule the riſe of the firſt empires, 


but it is ſcarcely poſhble they ſhould begin ſo early as hiſto- 
rians have repreſented them. That the firſt kings were kings 


of ſingle cities, not of many, much leſs of large countries, is 


evident from what we find in hiſtory relating to the early ſtate 
of nations. How long was Greece divided into little ſtates ? how 


e ROLLIx Hiſt. ancienne, &c. p. 3, de. f See before, p. 390, 
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many ages did they continue jarring and contending for the 
maſtery? By what ſlow degrees did Rome enlarge its territo- 
ries and riſe up to empire and how many centuries paſſed 
before it ſubdued the neighbouring cities which ſurrounded it? 
The Iſraelites found Canaan in the ſame condition that Italy 
was, in the time of Romulus, and, notwithſtanding the great 
ſucceſs of Jaſbua, were above four hundred years in reducing 
the petty monarchies under their dominion. 

THe uniting therefore of many ſmaller ſtates into one 

body by force, being apparently a work of time, thoſe au- | 
thors who place the riſe of ſeveral great monarchies within = 
two or three ages next after the flood, muſt be greatly de- * 
ceived, either by following authors who have attributed too | | 
great antiquity to ſuch events, or by adhering to a ſyſtem of | | 
chronology which is too ſhort; and of the two evils this laſt 

is the worſt. How unfit the Hebrew computation is for ad- 
juſting the times of prophane hiſtory, will partly be ſeen in 

that of Egypt which we are now going to enter upon: we 
ſhall only add here, that the firſt appearance we find of a po- 

tent and extenſive monarchy is in that of Elam, whoſe king 
Chedorlaomer, in the time of Abraham, over-run Canaan and 
the neighbouring countries as far as the borders of Egypt n, 

ſome hundreds of years before we hear any thing of an 

Aſſyrian monarchy ; which could not have had a beginning 

any number of years before Menahem, when its kings firſt 

began to paſs the Euphrates at the inſtigation of that prince, 
Tuo Noah and his ſons had doubtleſs ſome and Of tle . 
ledge of the inventions of the antediluvians, and probably rigin of 
acquainted their deſcendants with ſuch of them as were moſt arts a 
obvious and uſeful in common life, yet it is not to be imagin- Hciences. 
ed, that any of the more curious arts, or ſpeculative ſciences, 
were improved in any degree, ſuppoſing them to have been 
known or invented, till ſome confiderable time after the di- 
ſperſion. On the contrary, one confequence of that event 
feems to have been, that ſeveral inventions known to their 
anceſtors were loſt, and mankind gradually degenerated into 
ignorance and barbarity, till eaſe and plenty had given them 
leiſure again to poliſh their manners, and apply themſelves to 
thoſe arts, which are ſeldom brought to perfection under other 
circumſtances. For on their ſettling in any country they found it 
employment ſufficient to cultivate the land (which yet for want 
of ſeparate property and ſecurity in their poſſeſſions, in thoſe 
early times, they improved no farther than barely to ſupply 
preſent neceſſities), and to provide themſelves habitations and 
neceſſaries for their mutual comfort and ſubſiſtance k. Beſides this. 


* SGen. xiv. 5. c. 2 Kings xv. 19. * Vid. Thu- 
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they were often obliged to remove from one place to another, 


vhere they could more conveniently reſide; and it was a 


great while before they came to embody themſelves together 
in towns and cities, and from thence to ſpread into provinces, 
and to ſettle the bounds and extent of their territories 1, 
Two, or three ages at leaſt, muit have been ſpent in this 
manner; and it is not very likely, they ſhould amuſe them- 
ſelves with celeſtial obſervations in Par b when they had ſo 


many more preſa tg affairs to mind. 00 that the aſtronomical 


obſervations of the Balylonians, of which Gallijthenes ſeat an 


account to his maſter Ariſlotle n, if they reached ſo far back- 
wards as we are told, wiz. 1903 years, are a further proof of 
the inſufficiency of the Acbrew chronology, according to 
which thoſe obſervations muſt have began little more than 
I Co years after the flood. e 
CoMMERCE was in all probability carried on with greater 


eaſe before the flood, when there was, as it ſeems, but one 


and the ſame language in the world; yet it was not fo neceſ- 
ſary then as it is become f :NCe, not only becauſe mens vrants 
have been encreaſed by the ill effects of the deluge on the 
earth an its productions n, but becauſe they 8 more to- 
gether, and tight ſupply th -ir Occaſions by bartering with 
their neareſt neiviiours, without being obliged to extend 


their dealings mu ch fartner; and that they had no ſhips 0 


carry on a trafic to remote pacts ſeems evident; for if navi- 
gation had been then found out, tome others might have 
fived themſelves from the food as well as Noah and his fa- 
mily. But after that deſtruction, and the diſperſion of man- 
kind, ts ic became more ditficuit to trade with nations who 
ſpe k different languages, ſo their neceſſities were encreaſed 
by this diviſion; the colonies, who planted new countrics 
not only perceiving their owr wants by the conveniences they 
had left behind them, but finding fomething uſeful in their 
ſettlements, which were before unknown to them or their 
founders. This engaged thein to fetch what they wanted 
from the parts where they had ori erly dwelt, and in ex- 
change to carry what they had diſcovered thither ; which 


ſecms to have given the fir rite to foreign trade, the gradu- 


al ſ advances whereof WC may OCCzi: onally mention hereafter. 


The invention of ſhipping was certainly the greateſt ſtep to 
its improvement, which made the ſea, before the greateſt ob- 
{tacle to commerce, of the greatett advantage to it o. 


1 STILLINGEFL. Orig, Sacr. book 1. c. 2. 16. m Vid. 
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GHAF. III. 


The Hiſtory of Egypt to the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. 


. 
A deſcription of Egypt. 


GVP I, called by its antient inhabitants Chemia ?, and Is names. I 
by the Cepts at preſent Chemi, was ſo named, as is ſup- 
poſed, from Ham the fon of Noa, being more than once 
ſtiled, in the book of Pſalms, the land of Ham. But the 
name by which it is generally denoted in ſcripture, is the land 
of Mizraim, from whence the Arabians and other oriental 
nation, {till call it Meſr, which the Greets write Me ſre and 
Meſtræa. We have already obſerved, that Mizraim is a 
word of a dual termination b, and is therefore by ſome 
thought to have been uſed in that number, becauſe of the 
_ two-fold diviſion of Egypt hereafter mentioned, and thence 
given to its firſt planter, the fon of Hame : the fingular Ma- 
for ſignifies a fortreſs, and, according to ſome, is alſo uſed in 
ſcripture as a proper name of that country © ; though others, 
and our verſion in particular, tranſlate the word as an appel- 
lative : Bochart is of opinion, Egypt received this name from 
the natural ſtrength of its ſituation e. 
Tars country is beſt known to us by its Greek name PI gypt, 
the original of which is variouſly accounted for by authors. 
Some ſay, it was ſo called from one of its kings named 
Agyptus f; but the contrary ſeems to have been the caſe, 
not only the country, but its famous river Nile alſo, being 
antiently called by the ſame name. Others ſay, it ſignifies — 
no more than the land of the Copts, the word Aia being 1 {3 
Greek for a country, and Æcoplos ealily ſoftened into Ægyp- 
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tus * yet this derivation ſeems as ill grounded as the former; 
the city of Coptus, whence the remains of the antient Egyp- 
tians are ſtill called Copts, being ſituate far up in the higher 


Egypt, and in all likelihood utterly unknown to the Greeks 


till long after the name was in uſe among them. The moſt 
probable opinion therefore, to omit ſome other conjectures 
ftill more groundleſs, is, that this region was ſo called from 
the blackneſs of its ſoil, and the dark colour both of its river 
and inhabitants, atteſted by all relations. For ſuch a black- 
iſh colour is called by the Greeks ægyptios, from gyps and æ- 


Obs, a vultur, a bird of that hue; and by the Latins, ſubvul- 


turius. - And for the ſame reaſon other names of the ſame im- 
port have been given to this country by the Greeks, ſuch as 
Aeria and Melambolus : the river itſelf was called Melo, or 
Alas ; by the Hebrews Shihor, and by the Ethiopians, Si- 
715 h; all which names ſignify black and Plutarch ſeems to 


intimate, the inhabitants therefore called their country 


Chemia, becauſe its ſoil was very black, like the fight of the 
eye; | 
E GYPT is ſituate between the 28th and 34th degrees of lon- 
gitude, eaſt from London; and the 24th and 33d degrees of north 
latitude. Its length from north to ſouth about 600 miles, and 
the breadth of its coaſt on the Mediterranean, from eaſt to welt 
near 300 miles; but above the diviſion of the Nile it grows 


much narrower, ſo that in ſome places the two chains of 


mountains, which riſe on each fide of that river, leave a plain 
between them of leſs than a day's journey to croſs k. It is 
bounded on the ſouth by the kingdom of Sennar, which is tri- 
butary to the king of Ethiopia, and the cataracts of the Nile; 
on the north by the Mediterranean ſea ; on the eaſt by the A- 
rabian gulph, or red ſea, and the [/thmus of Suez; on the 
weſt by a region of Libya called Marmarica. 

ITE old geographers differ as to the antient bounds of this 


country; ſome have thought, that the Delta only, or that 


part encompaſſed by the arms of the Nile, was properly to be 
called Egypt! ; others make it reach weſtward to the greater 


 Catabathmus u, or valley, which divides it from Cyrenazca ; 


but this would give it too great an extent, and include Mar- 
 marica and Ammonis, which are by every body elſe agreed to 


be no part of Egypt. The true limits on that fide therefore, 
ſeem rather to be taken from Plinthine, a town beyond the 


5 See Wer1's Geog. of the old Teſt. Vol. II. p. 5. Þ Vid. 
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lake Mareotis, and to extend eaſtward as far as the lake Ser- 


bonis un, or more exactly to Oftracine on the Mediterranean 
ſea, and Heropolis at the head of the Arabian gulph. The 
ſouthern bounds were Syene, a city ſituate almoſt under the 
tropic of Cancer, and Elephantine and Philz, two others 
which lie ſomething farther 9. 5 
As the antients differ likewiſe in ſettling the limits of Aſia 
and Africa, ſome, who make the Nile the boundary of thoſe 
two parts of the world ?, place ſo much of Egypt as lies eaſt 
of that river in Ia; but others place it entirely in that part, 
by removing the limits of Aſia ſo far as Alexandria 1, or the 
Catabathmus ". But we think the common opinion the moſt 
natural, which divides Aa from Africa by the Arabian gulph 
and the I/thmus of Suez. However, we hope the former 
authorities will excuſe our including the Egyptians among the 
Afiatic nations, whoſe hiſtories we give in this book; which 
we have done merely for convenience. | 
ANTIENT Egypt is divided by ſome into two parts, the {ts 4rvi- 
upper and the lower Egypt; by others into three, the upper Aen. 
Egypt, properly ſo called, or Thebais; the middle Egypt, 
or Heptanomis ; and the lower Egypt, the beſt part of which 
was the Delta. Is : as 
THEBAIsS, which was ſo named by the Greeks from its Thebats. 
principal city Thebes, 1s in the ſcripture called Patros, and at 
preſent al Said. It is the moſt ſoutherly part of Egypt next 
to Ethiopia, and is near as big as all the reſt, including the 
country on both ſides the Vile down to the Heptanomis; its 
laſt city, according to the antients, being Lycopolis on the 
weſtern, and Anteopolis on the eaftern fide of the river; 
which agrees pretty exactly with the preſent extent of a/ Said, 
the moſt northern city of which is anfalut fo 
THERE were formerly in this part of Egypt a very great 
number of large and magnificent cities, with temples dedi- 
cated to ſeveral deities, and the tombs of their antient princes ; 
and it is ſaid, there are not only ſeveral obeliſks and colofles 
fill remaining there, more beautiful than thoſe to be ſeen in 
the lower Egypt, but alſo ſome pyramids higher than thoſe 
near al Kahira (commonly called Cairo) witi: other ſtupen- 
dqus works; ſome of which we may take notice of hereafter. 
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I'rs metropolis Thebes, called Gent 2 5 or the 
city of Jupiter, was ſituate on the Nile, and deſervedly 
reckoned one of the fineſt cities in the world. Its hundred 
gates are mentioned by Homer, whence it had the ſurname of 
Hecatompylos (A). It was fo incredibly populous, that it is 
ſaid it could ſend out of each gate at one and the ſame time 
200 chariots*, and 10,000 fighting men, if the numbers are 


- True. © Its length in Strabo's time was 80 furlongs u, or ten 


miles: but this was nothing in compariſon of its antient ex- 


tent before it was ruined by Cambyſes; which, we are told, 
was no lefs than 420 ſtadia, or 48 23 miles (B). The | 


riches of this city were ſo very great, that after it had 
been plundered by the Perſians, what was found on burning 
the remains of the pillage, amounted to above 3oo talents of 
gold, and 2,300 talents of ſilver. Who was the firſt foun- 
der of this city is uncertain ; ſome ſay, it was built by Oſiris, 
who gave it firſt the name of his mother M but others make 
it the work of a ſecond Bufiris 2. It may not be amiſs 


to obſerve, that formerly the name of Thebes was given to 


all Egyptæ, which makes what is ſaid above of 1 its great power 
more credible. 


THE other antient cities of great note in Thebais, were 
the leſſer Dzofpolis, This, Abydus, Tentyris, Hermonthis, La- 
 topolrs, Syene, Coptos, and ſeveral others, all which are now 


either quite ruined, or become ſmall towns and villages. 
'The laſt deſerves particular mention, not only as being a very 
antient city, but for having been the chief reſidence of the 
native Egyptians for many ages, ſince their country has been 


t Homes. II. 10. v. 387. Diop. Sic. I. 1. p. 43. Powe. Mera. 
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(A) Others fay this is not the number of the gates of the city 


ite ©; but the temples within it having many large porches, the 


city nad thence the , n definite for an indefinite num- 


ber (1). 

(B) Yetit contained but 1700 aruras (a meaſure of oo cubits 
ſquare); for which reaſon it is ſuppoſed its length much exceeded 
its breadth, being probably built chiefly on the banks of the 
Nile (2). | : | 


(*) Diodor. Sic, ub; ſup. P. 43. (2) Vid. Voſſium in Melam. p. 
371. e 
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ſubject to a foreign power, and whence they received their 
preſent name of Copts, 

HEePTANoMIs, or the middle Egypt, was ſo called from Heptano- 
the ſeven nomes, or præfectures, into which it was divided, mis. 
though Strabo ſays it contained ſixteen Þ ; which difference niay 
have been occaſioned by the adding of new nomes to thoſe it 
originally comprized, as were in particular thoſe of Caſis, 
of which name there were two cities, not properly in Egypt, 
but on the borders of Lybia. The Heptanomis comprehended 
all the country on each fide of the Nile from Thebais to the 
point of the Delta, where that river divides itſelf into thoſe | 
branches by which it enters the ſea. Some of the antients | 
make this tract a part of the Thebais; and ſome of the eaſtern 
geographers alſo give the ſame extent to al Said“. | 

THis part of Egypt was alſo in old times very full of large {| 
and noble cities, the principal of which was Memphis, built by ( N 
Menes their firſt king, and for many ages the capital of the 1 
whole kingdom. Here aito were the lake of Aeris, the la- 
byrinths, and the pyramids ſo celebrated by antiquity, of 
Which we ſhall give ſome deſcription hereafter. 

THE lower Egypt, reaching from Heptanomis to the Me- Lower 
literranean fea, contained not only that part which is encom- Egypt. 
patled by the arms of the Nile, and from its triangular figure 
named Delta, but alſo Mareotis, and Alexandria with its 
dependencies, to the weſt ; and Ca/jotis, and Auguſ/tamnica, #] 
with ſome other territories towards Arabia, to the eaſt. 7 1 

SOME have imagined the Delia, or the greater part of it, | j 
to have been an acceſſion oi land to Zgyp:, and that the 
pains between the mountains beyond Memphis were former- 1 
ly a bay of the fea, which was at length filled up by the ſoil 4 
brought down bythe NV d. But this opinion ſeems very ground- 
leſs, conſidering the little alteration which has bon inthis part of 
Egypt for above 2000 years datt and the time allowed for this 
effect by Herodetus, which is no leſs chan 290,000 Years, a much 
longer ſpace than the world has i. e 5 Arats divide the 
Delta into two parts, al Rif and 4! Babs 4%. Ihe former, being 
the weſtern part, is ſuppoſed by Bochart to be the Ravab of 
the ſcriptures ©, and was ſo called becauſe of its form reſem- 
bling a pear, which the Egyptians call rib or ribi fi Al Bah- 
70% is the eaſtern part of the Delta according to ſeveral *, 
though a late traveller more Toy places al Bahriya, or as he 


© Drop. Sic. I. 1. p. 30. HeRov. I. 2. c. 5. Plal. Ixxxvu. 4. & | 2 
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writes it Beheire, beyond the weſtern branch of the Nile b. 


The chief cities of the lower Egypt were Tanis, Sats, and 


Its diuifs- 
ons into 
nomes. 


Aois, famous for being the ſeats of ſeveral races of princes ; 
and in later times Alexandria which was the metropolis of 
the whole kingdom, while in the poſſeſſion of the Greeks and 
Romans. ; 

BkEsIDEs this large diviſion, Egypt was alſo diſtributed 
into ſeveral governments, or præfectures, called by the Egyp- 
tians Tabir, and by the Greeks Nomes ; whence that paſlage 


of ſcripture l, which our verſion renders, I will ſet the Egyp- 


tians againſt the Egyptians, and they ſhall fight kingdom a- 
gainſt kingdom, the Septuagint have rightly tranſlated, nome 
againſt nome. The number of theſe are uncertain, being, 
according to the pleaſure of the prince, ſometimes more, and 
ſometimes leſs; for which reaſon antient authors differ in 


their accounts of them: but they were about thirty fix, and 


Climate, 


generally named from the chief city of each nome. This di- 
viſion is attributed to Sz/o/tris k. - 

IT is not our purpoſe here to enter into a particular detail 
of the cities of Egypt, or any geographical diſquiſitions as to 
their antient and modern ſtates, names, and fituations ; but 
we ſhall in the courſe of this work occaſionally make ſuch ob- 
ſervations in relation thereto, as we ſhall judge curious or ne- 


ceſſary. 


THe climate of Egypt muſt needs be very warm, from its 
near ſituation to the tropic. Though the air is generally dry, 
yet there fall great dews after the ſwelling of the Nile, which 
continue for ſeveral months; in the lower Egypt it often 
rains in the winter, notwithſtanding what ſome of the antients 
fay to the contrary ! ; and even ſnow has been obſerved to fall 
at Alexandria, contrary to the expreſs aſſertion of Seneca =, 
In the upper Egypt indeed, towards the catadupes, or cata- 


racts of Nile, it rains very ſeldom a. The firſt ſummer (for 


they reckon two in Egypt), which is in March, April, and 


May, is the moſt inconvenient and fickly ſeaſon, becauſe of 
the unequal weather, exceſſive heats, and hot winds which 


reign at that time, and cauſe ſeveral diſtempers: but in re- 


turn, in their ſecond ſummer, in June, Fuly, and Auguſt, 


and in their autumn and winter, one breaths a much cooler 
air, the weather is more conſtant, and it is then moſt delightful | 
living in this country. Though the cold is ſeldom felt there, 


b Efſai d'une carte d'Egypte par 81 . Iſaiah xix. 2. 
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except only for about ſeven days, which the Arabs call Berd 
al ajuz the old woman's cold, from the 7th to the 14th of Fe- 
bruary, yet thoſe who are tolerably rich wear furs, becauſe 
of the uncertainty of the ſeaſon o. 
THE fertility of Egypt, and the excellence of its produc- Fertility 
tions and fruits are greatly celebrated by antient writers, and 
by Moſes himſelf ?, who muſt needs have been well acquainted 
with this country. It abounds in grain of all forts, but par- 
ticularly rice; inſomuch that, as it was formerly the granary 
of Rome, while ſubject to the Roman empire, it is now the 
principal country which ſupplics Conflantinople. 3 
THE moſt plentiful parts of Egypt are the Delta, and that 
province which is now called al Feyyum, ſuppoſed to be the 
antient Heracleotic nome 1 ; the capital of which, bearing the 
ſame name, is thought to have been either Heracleopolis, Ni- 
hpelts, or Arſinoe, and is ſaid by the natives to have been built 
by Joſeph, to whom they own themſelves obliged for the im- 
provements of this territory; which, being much the loweſt 
part of Egypt, was before nothing but a ſtanding pool, till 
that patriarch, by cutting canals, and particularly the great 
one which reaches from the Nile to the lake Maris, drained 
it of the water, and clearing it of the ruſhes and marſh 
weeds, rendered it fit for tillage. It is now the moſt fertile 
and beſt cultivated land in the whole kingdom, containing a- 
bove 360 villages, and yields linen, grapes, and other fruits 
in abundance; and it fails not bearing, even in thoſe years, 
when the Nile's not riſing to its uſual height occaſions a ſcar- 
city in the other parts of Egypt r. 
HAvING ſpoken of the plenty of Egypt, it would be an Of the 
unpardonable omiſſion not to ſay ſomething of the river Nile, ,:....Nile, 
to which this country is indebted for all its fertility and ha- 
pineſs. The ſources, or ſprings, of this river were ſo abſo- _ 
lutely unknown to the antients, that they thought it even 
impoſſible to diſcover them: they are now well known to 
be in Ethiopia, though modern travellers differ in their ac- 
counts of them, as will be ſeen when we come to deſcribe 
them in a more proper place. The Nile enters Egypt almoſt 
under the tropic of Cancer, violently pouring itſelf, as it paſ- 
ſes, down no leſs than ſeven cataracts, or falls, from a very 
conſiderable height, between ragged rocks and precipices, with 
lo great a noiſe that it may be heard ſeveral miles off, The 
people of thoſe parts uſed formerly to entertain ſtrangers with 


© Ibid. & Loe As, Voy. T. II. p. 239. ? Genel. xii. 10. 
T Vid. STRABON, I. + , G01) not. ad Alfrag. P- 157. 
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Tis annual THE annual inundation of the Nile, on which the fertility 
over flow- of Egypt depends, is one of the greateſt wonders of that 
7g. country. The antient writers tell us, that it begins to rife in 


ing. 


born the violence of the agitated waves for ſome time, they 
dexterouſly ſteer their boat through the narrow channels, 
thereby avoiding the rocks, and letting themſelves be carried 


they fell, as if they had been ſhot out of an engine f. The 


mouths of the N, much ſpoken of by the antient writers, 


or falſe mouths, as they called them, of Pineptimi and D::/- 


greater part of theſe mouths have been ſince ſtopped up, and 


ſea, eſpecially at the time of its overflowing, the greater part 
of them becoming dry when the waters retire* ; the two 
chief, and indeed only conſiderable arms of that river at pre- 


next year, If the river did not riſe to the height of ſixteen 
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a ſurprizing ſpectacle, which ſome modern travellers ſay is 
ſtill continued : two of them get into a ſmall boat, one to 
guide it, and the other to keep it clear of water; after having 


down by the falling river, direct their little veſſel with their 
hands, and ruſhing headlong, to the great terror of the ſpec- 
tators, who think them utterly loſt and ſwallowed up, they 
appear again on the water, far from the place from which 


Nile, having paſted through the upper and middle Egypt, a 
little below the antient Memphis divided itſelf into two large 
arms, which afterwards forming ſeven channels, emptied 
themſelves into the fea by as many mouths. "Theſe ſeven 


were, to begin from the weſt, the Canopic, the Heracleotic, 
the Polbitic, the Scbennytic, the Phatnic, or Pathmetic, the 
Mendefian, the Tanmitic, or Saitic, and the Peluſian; which 
had their names ftam ſo many cities ſtanding on their ſeveral 
branches. Beſides theſe, there were the two Pſeudaſtomata, 


cos, Which were too ſmall to carry larger veſſels. But the 


others formed, ſo that there are now reckoned to be above 
thirty channels which carry the waters of the Nile into the 


ſent, being that of Roſetta, or Raſhid, to the weſt, and that 
of Damietta, or Dimyat, to the eaſt. 


Erypt about the ſummer ſolſtice, and continues ſo to do till 
after the autumnal equinox, for about the ſpace of one hun- 
dred days, and then it gradually decreaſes for as many days, 
till it retires within its banks, and overflows no more till the 


cubits, or fifteen at leaſt, the country was not covered with 
water, and a dearth enſued® : this account comes very near 
to thoſe given by modern travellers. Though the river begins 
to ſwell in May, yet no public notice is taken of it till the 
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28th or 29th of June, by which time it is uſually riſen to 
the height of ſix, or eight pikes (a Turkiſh meaſure of about 
twenty fix inches); and then the public criers proclaim it 
through the capital and other cities, and continue in the ſame 
manner to publiſh how much the river increaſes every day, 
till it riſes to ſixteen pikes, and then they cut down the dam 
of the Khalij, or great canal at Bulai, which paſſes through 
the midit of al Kahira, and let in the water on their lands, 
by an artifice we ſhall mention by and by. If the river want 
but an inch of this height, they will not cut the dam, becauſe 
in ſuch caſe no tribute is due to the prince for the lands which 
ſhould be watered by them, the produce being then ſcarce 
And therefore at preſent, it 
the Baſba, or governor, of Egypt cut this dam before the 


river riſe to that determinate height, he is anſwerable for the 
conſequence, and muſt pay the Turki/þ emperor his tribute, 


whether the year be plentiful or no. If the water increaſe to 
the height of twenty three or twenty four pikes, it is judged 
molt favourable ; but if it exceed that, it does a great deal of 
miſchief, not only by overthrowing houſes, and drowning 


cattle, but alſo by engendering a great number of inſects 


which deſtroy the fruits of the carth v. . 
THE Khbali above-mentioned is always opened with great 


ſolemnity in the preſence of the Baſba, accompanied by all 
his great officers, and attended by an innumerable multitude 


of people, this being one of the greateſt feſtivals in Egypt * ; 
and in former times, we are told, the Egyptians uſed annually 


at this ceremony to ſacrifice a girl, or, as others ſay, a boy 
and a girl, to the Vile, as a tribute paid to that river for all 
the benefits they received from it. And this inhuman cuſtom 
continued, it is ſaid, till the Turꝶs made themſelves maſters 
of Egypt (C) ; the firſt governor under whom reſolved to 


_ aboliſh it, and by his prudent remonſtrances prevailed on the 
Egyptiaus to omit it: but the river unfortunately did not riſe 


that year to the accuſtomed height. The year following it 


Ras Lucas, ubi ſup. p. 327, &c. Vid. Tn EVENOT, Voy. part 
I.C. 22, 45, 46, &c. ns 


* Vid. eoſd. ubi ſup. 


(C) It ſeems very ſtrange, that ſuch a practice ſhould be ſufered, 
not only during the time Egypt was ſubject to the chriſtian emperors 
of Conſtantinaple, but while the Arabs were maſters of it. Anoſis, 
one of the antient Egyptian kings, is ſaid to have aboliſhed the 
human ſacrifices offered to Funo, as will be obſerved hereafter ; and 


it might be reaſonably ſuppoſed, he would alſo have put a {top to 
thoſe offered to the Nie. Perhaps we may ſet this matter in a 
Clearer light, when we come to the Arabian and Turi hitbory. 


Gg 4 was 
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was worſe, fo that the people, apprehending a famine, began 
to murmur : whereupon the governor led all the inhabitants 
of the city, Turks, Fews, and Chriftians, to a mountain on 
the eaſt of al Kidhira, and after a pathetic exhortation, he 
obliged all that were preſent to offer up their prayers to Gop 
for the obtaining his mercy ; in which exerciſe they paſled all 
the reſt of that day and the following night. The next 
morning before day, ſome women came, with great joy, to 
acquaint the governor, that the Nile had riſen in the night no 
leſs than twelve pikes ; whereupon nothing was heard but the 
praiſes of Gop and acclamations of the people. Coming 
down from the mountain, they erected an altar at the mouth 
of the canal ten foot high, whereon they threw a great quan- 
tity of flowers, and a branch of olive, which laſt, as they 
ſay, took root there, as a more agreeable offering to Gon 
than the former innocent victim; and they continue ſtill to 
erect ſuch an altar every year, and when they break down 
the dam, and the water enters the Khali, it carries down | 
the altar and flowers with it. The year when this event hap- 
pened, the Mile roſe two pikes higher than it uſed to do, and 
there was very great plenty ; fince which time a final ftop 
being put to the above-mentioned ſuperſtitious practice, when- 
ever the waters fail of their accuſtomed height, they have re- 
8 cCourſe to prayers on the ſame mountain . 
Of theNi- Thar they may the better judge of the daily mak of 
 lometers. the water, and the conſequent plenty or ſcarcity of the enſu- 
ing year, the gradual riſe of the river is very exactly mea- 
ſured either by wells ſunk, or pillars erected and divided for 
that purpoſe. There was one of the former, we are told, on 
the bank of the Nile, in the upper Egypt near Syene* ; and 
one of the latter was ſet up in Memphis > 2. A very antient 
column, which ſerved for the ſame uſe, is alſo yet - be ſeen 
in the caſtle of old Kahira, ſaid to be erected in the time of 
the emperor Heraclius. The Ou. Nilometer (D), or 
: - Mihyas 


Lucas, ubi ſup. Vid. Tazvznor, ubi fup ® STRABO, 
I. 17. p. 817. Diopor. Sic. J. 1. p. 33. 


(D) This Nilometer is different from that built in an iſland of the 
Nile, between 7izah and al Foftat (which from its pleaſant ſituation, 
and being planted with ſeveral ſorts of fruit-trees, is much celebrated 
by the oriental writers, and called a/ Rawdat, or the Garden) by 
Aſamah ebn Yazid (3), collector of the tribute in Egypt, in the reign 
1 the * Soleyman ebn Abd almalet. Some years after the 


(3) Elmacin. iu wita $ aleyman. 
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Mikyds, as the Arabs call it, is in the ſame caſtle; it is alarge 
ſquare reſervoir, round which runs a handſome g. ler), 

ſuſtained by twelve marble pillars, which form arches, with a 
baluſtrade to lean on when one looks into the water. In the 
midſt of this baſon, through which paties a canal drawn from 


the Nile, is an octagonal pillar of white marble, divided into 


twenty two equal parts; the firſt is again divided into twenty 
four inches, but the ſ-cond is not; however, the others are 
all marked to the top of the column. They are very careful, 

during the time of the inundation, to obſerve the height of 


the water by the meaſure, and every day proclaim it in the 
city. This work is fo exactly finiſhed and nicely leveled, 
that the water in the reſervoir is neither higher nor l-wer than 


that in the river b. 


393 


As theſe 8 ſerved to meaſure the overflowing of Of the 


in ſeveral places, ſhewed the beginning of the waters riſing ; 

being a ſymbolic repreſent-tion, or ficure, with the head of 
a woman and the body of a lion, ſieniſyi ing, that the Nile 
began to ſwell in the months of July and Augu/t, when the 


ſun paſſes through the ſigns of Leo and YVirgo<. There are 


ſeveral of theſe "Sphinxes {till to be ſeen; one in particular 
near the pyramids much ſpoken of by the antients, being of 


a a prodigious ſize, and cut out of the rock it{clf: the head 
and neck only appear at preſent, the reſt of the body being 


hid in the ſand. It is, according to Thevenot d, twenty ſix 


foot high, and fifteen foot from the car to the chin; but 


Pliny aſſures us, the head was no leſs than one hundred and 
two foot about, and ſixty two foot high from the belly, and 


that the body was one hundred and forry three foot long, and 


was thought to be the ſepulchre of king Amaſis e. There is 
another alſo at the end of the lake of a/ n which lies 


on its ſide, the head being RI from the body f. 


b Lucas, ubi ſup. p. 313, 321, Ke. c i p. 323. 


d THEvENOT Voy. part, 1. c. 5. rm. Nat. Hilt. 1. 36. 
C. 12. f Lucas ubi ſup. 


Kbalifah al Mabmin ordered it to be pulled FEY on account of 
ſome defect therein, and a new one to be built in its room, Which 
was at laſt finiſhed in a magnificent manner by a/ Motawakkel (4 
The eaſtern hiſtories mention ſeveral other ſtructures of this fort, 


built or repaired by the Khaliſabs while maſters of Eger 
(4) Vid. Golij Not. ad Alf, Fog p. 156. ED FHerbelot Bibl. orient. 


As 


the river, the Sphinxes, of which there were alſo a great many Sphinxes. | 
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The man- 
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As it may eaſily be conceived, this river could not of itſelf 
ner of con- overflow the lands every where in the neceſſary proportion, 


the inhabitants have been obliged, with infinite labour, to cut 
the water 


on heir 


lands. 


a vat number of canals and e from one end of E gypt 
to the other, to convey the water to every part; fo that each 
town and village has its canal, which is opened at the proper 
timc, and the water ſucceſſively conducted to the molt diſtant 
places. Theſe canals, or trenches are not permitted to be 
opened till the river has roſe to a certain height, nor yet all 


at once, becauſe in ſuch caſe fome lands would have too much 


w ater, a and others too little; but they begin to open them firſt 
in the upper Zgyþt, and then gradually lower, according to a 
public regulation of the meaſures made for that purpoſe. By 
this means the water is fo car:fully huſbanded, that if it riſes 
to twenty four pikes, it ſuffices the whole country; which is 
ſo large, and the canals fo numerous, that it is thought ſcarce 
a tenth part of the waters of the Nile enter the ſea for the 
firſt three months of its overflowing, However, as ſome 


places lie too high to be watered by the canals, they are obliged: 


to raiſe the water to cover them by engines. Formerly the 

made uſe of Archimedes's n thence named the Egyptian 
pump“; but they now generally ufe wheels, which Carry a 
rope or chain, of earthen pots, holding avout ſeven or eight 
quarts apiece, and draw the water from the canals. I' here 
are beſides a vaſt NT of wells in Egyßt, from which the 


Water is Grawn in the {ame manner to water the gardens and 


e ; ſo that it is no exaggeration of the matter to ſay, 
that there are in Egyyt above tro hundred thouſand oxen daily 
employed in this labour, without reckoning the men who 


2 


_ draw water in wicker baſkets, fo cloſe and well made that not 


a drop runs through. As the land lies perfectly even, they 
cut their gardens into little ſquare beds, which are all ſurrounded 
with treaches higher than the level of the gardens, ſo that 


whe they want to water one of theſe beds, they open one 


or. th: trenches, Winch immediately furniſhes as much water 
as is neceilury ; after which they ſtop it up again, and thus 
then manage the reſt; by which means they have the fineſt 
and he fertile gardens in the world. Pomegranates, 
oranges, lemons, and ſereral other forts of trees, "afford 4 
mul and e bir h, notwithſtanding the heat of the 


climate, make it deltzhtiu] walking. When a tree is wanting 


in any place, they e ly cut down a branch, which they plant 
by cle tide of a littl⸗ tr. cn, and in two or three Years it 
eros to be à tree big enouch to tranſplant. 


Vid. Diop. Sic. I. 1. p. 30, & l. 5. p. 313, 


TRE 
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TE Nile differing i in this from other rivers, which gene- The fecun- 
rally carry off the heart of the land they overflow, by the 4% occaſi- | 
mud, or ſlime, it brings down with it fattens the earth and Tor by ihe | 
makes it exceeding fruitful, without any other manure. The Nile. 
Eryptians have not the laborious taſk of ploughing, digging, 
or breaking the clods, but when the river is retired, they have 
no more to do than to mingle a little ſand with the earth to 
abate its ſtrength ; after which they ſow with little pains, and 
almoſt without charge. Antiently, we are told, they uſed to 
put in their hogs to tread the ſeed into the gr ound, expecting 
the harveſt without any further care; and when that ſeaſon 
came they let in the hogs again to ſhake the grain out of the 
ear, and had no other trouble than to gather and lay up their 
corn b. They ſow ordinarily in O#tcber and Nevember, as 
the waters fall: within two months the ground is covered 
with all forts of grain and pulſe; and their harveſt is in March 
and April. I he ſame piece of ground produces the ſame year 
three or four different forts of fruits and garden ſtuff : firſt, 
they ſow lettice and cucumbers, then corn; and after harveit, 
melons, and thoſe forts of pulſe which are peculiar to Egypr. 

WIA is molt extraordinary is, that this ſurprizing fecun- 
dity, cauſed by the inundation of the Mile, reaches not only 
to the earth, but alſo to mankind and animals . It is found 
by conſtant experience, that the nev/ waters make the women 
fruitful, whether they bath in them, or only drink them: 
they uſually conceive in July and Auguſt, and are delivered in 
Apr il and May. As to the cattle, the cows almoſt always 
bring two calves at a time; the {hcep yean twice a year, 
having two lambs the firſt time, and but one the ſecond ; and 
a oat is often ſcen followed by four kids, which the has 
brought in ſix months: the paiturcs of Fry are moſt excel- 
lent, the graſs generally growing to the bei: aht of the cattle : 
on his they feed in winter, during which ſeaſon great numbers 
are driven thither from about the E uphrates ; in ſummer, the 
grounds being either burnt up by the ſun, or overflowed by the 
Nile, they are taken up, and fed with hay, beans, and barley : ED 

THERE is not a more pleafant iig ht in the world than T<v9 4 
Egypt in two ſeaſons of the year; for if you aſcend ſome e 4p. 
mountains, or one of the great pyramids of al Kdhira, about p Loot 
the months of July and Auguſt, you ſee a wide fea, out of < ere fo 5 
which there ariſe a vaſt number of villages, turrets, and ſpires, „ 
appearing like the ifles in the Ægæan ſea k „with ſome cauſe- 

ways for communication, intermixed with groves, and à 


» Hrrop. I. 2. Diop. Sic. J. 1. p. 32. i Vid. Diopor. 
SIC. I. 1.p 32. Kk Vid. Hzzop. &. Diopor. Sic. ubi ſup. 
5 | | Treat 
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great number of fruit-trees, whoſe tops only are ſeen; all 
which affords a moſt inchanting proſpect. This view is ter- 
minated by mountains and woods, which at a diſtance forms 
the moſt. agreeable perſpective in the world. On the other 
hand, in the winter, that is, about January and February, 
all the country is like a fine meadow, whoſe verdure, ena- 
melled with flowers, charms the fight. You ſee on every fide 
herds and flocks of cattle ſcattered over the plain, with an in- 
finite number of huſbandmen and gardeners. The air is then 
embalmed by the prodigious quantity of flowers, furniſhed by 
the oranges, lemons, and other trees; and is fo pure, that a 
man cannot breath one more wholeſome or agreeable ; ſo 
that nature, which is then as it were dead in ſo many other 
climates, ſeems to revive only for the fake of ſo delightful an 
abode. If there be any places left which are not quite dried, 

they are covered with water-fowl in great plenty, which 
afford diverſion to the ſportſmen, who kill as many of them 
as they pleaſe. 

THe cities, towns, and villages in Egypt, to ſecure them 
from the inundation of the Nile, are all built either on ſome 
riſing ground formed by nature, or elſe, which is generally 
the caſe, on mounds raiſed by infinite labour; the communi- 
cation between one town and another, while the country 1s 
under water, being carried on either by the cauſeways above- 
mentioned or boats. When the river is retired within its 
banks, the canals ſerve for the ſame purpoſe, and to furniſh 
the inhabitants and cattle with water, which the maidens are 
continually to be ſeen fetching thence, according to the an- 
tient cuſtom ſo often taken notice of in ſcripture l. 

The cauſe As the antients were ignorant of the true cauſe of the 1 inun- 
of the nun- dation of the Nile, which ſeemed the more unaccountable to 
dation of them, becauſe, contrary to other rivers, it overflowed in the 
be Nile. ſummer, and was loweſt in winter, they made ſeveral ſubtil 
conjectures to explain this phenomenon w. But it has been 
long ſince well known to be occaſioned by the great rains 
which fall in Ethiopia, about the ſprings of the Nile, and 
ſwell that river into the ſea, which firſt lays Ethiopia almoſt 
entirely under water, as it afterwards does Egypt. Agathar- 
chides of Gnidos u, and ſome others, gueſſed this to * the 
cauſe, though they were not certain of it; but it was after- 
wards confirmed by eye-witneſſes; Ptolemy Philadelphus, a 
very inquiſitive prince, having ſent ſome perſons on purpoſe to 


Vid. Locas, ubi ſup. p. 328, &c. w Vid. Heronor. |. 2. 
Diop. Sie. J. 1 p. 35, Kc. a D102, Ste. ibid. p. 39. 


ecxamine 
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examine into the matter. It has been thought, that this piece 
of natural hiſtory was not unknown to Homer himſelf, and 
that he alludes to it when he ſays o, that the Nile came down 
from heaven ?. Theſe rains conſtantly fall in Ethiopia during 
the months of April and May i; at which time it alſo rains 
with the ſame regularity in the Indies, cauſing the Indus and 
the Ganges to overflow their banks in the ſame manner as the 
Nile does”. aol 

TE divine providence has been juſtly admired, in ſending 


the rains in Ethiopia fo very punctually for the ſupply of Egypt, 


where it rains ſo ſeldom, and thereby rendering a moſt dry 

and ſandy ſoil one of the moſt fruitful in the univerſe. Nor is it 
to be omitted, that in the beginning of June and the four 
following months, the Eteſian winds (which ſome formerly 
imagined to be the great cauſe of the inundation ) conſtantly 
blow from the north-eaſt, and keep back the water from 
flowing down and emptying itſelf into the ſea too faſt *" As 
the fertility of the land of Canaan was owing to a very diffe- 
rent method of providence, that is, to the former and latter 
rains, which regularly fell at two appointed ſeaſons of the 
year, while the children of 7/ra?/ continued in their duty, 
Moſes thought proper to acquaint them before-hand with ſo 
material a difference between the promiſed land and that they 
had lately left; The land whither thou goeſt in to poſſeſs it, 
ſays that lawgiver, is not as the land of Egypt, from whence 
ye came out, where thou ſowedſt thy ſeed, and wateredſt it 
with thy foot, as a garden of herbs ; but the land whither ye 
go to poſſeſs it, is a land of hills and valleys, and drinketh wa- 
ter of the rain of heaven : a land which the Lord thy God ca- 
reth for ; the eyes 4 the Lord thy God are always upon it, from 


the beginning of the year even unto the end of the year u. 


Lr us now take a viewof the animal and vegetable pro- Of the a- 
ductions of Egypt. The crocodile, and hippopotamus, or „nal of 
river-horſe, are, it is to be preſumed, too well known to Egypt. 


the reader, to need a particular deſcription -here : they are 
both inhabitants of the Vile. The crocodiles are often killed 
by the natives. One way of taking them is, by a piece of 
fleſh ſtuck on an iron hook, and let down into the river by 
a rope, the other end of which is faſtened to a ftake : when 
the crocodile has ſeized the bait, he is drawn to land, and 


0 How. Odyſſ. 4. v. 581. e STrRABo |. 17. 1127. 
4 Vid. Lucas, ubi ſup. p. 321. © BRANIER, Voyage de 
Cachemire, p. 343, &c.  f HeRropor. ubi. ſup. le 


 Bauyn Voyage Tom II. Deut. xi. 10, 11, 12, » Vid. 
He Roo, l. 2. Blob. Sic. I. 1. p 32. STRaBo.l., 17. 


knocked 
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knocked on the head w. Hierodotus deſcribes this manner with 
very little variation *. Another more dangerous way is fome- 
times practiſed, by ſtriking them, as they ſleep, under the 
belly, with a ſtake armed with a bearded point of iron, and 
alſo taſtened to a rope. A more extraordinary method til! 
was made uſe of to catch one of theſe creatures that had done 
much iniſchief : the perſon, who undertook it for a reward, 

bound his ſon, a young lad, to a itake in the place where the 
crocodile uſed to come, and laid himſelf flat on his belly with 
two {hort clubs in his Jan: one of which was wound round 


at the end with a very large ball of courſe thread dipped in 


pitch, and ſo waited for the crocodile; who coming out of 
the river and ſmelling the boy, made directly towards him; 

but as he opencd his mouth to ſeize him, the father thruſt the 
ſtatt with the pitched ball into his j Jaws, which ſticking in his 
teeth and entangling them as. he bit * the man broke his 
back, and killed him with the other 2. The inhabitants of 
Tentyris are reported to have been very bold and dexterous in 
hunting theſe creatures, and that they would even leap on 
their backs in the water, and clapping a ftick acroſs their 
mouths, as they open them to bite, manage them as with 
a bridle, and bring them to land; fo that theſe creatures were 
terrified even by their voice ad ſmell 2. The fleſh of the 
crocodile is white and fat, and is a . diſh when young; 
the Arabs of the upper E {oypt are very fond of it o, and for- 


merly the inhabitants of Zlephantis uſed allo to eat theſe ani- 


mals c. 
T'HE hippopotami are common in the upper Exypt, eſpe- 


_clally near the cataracts, but are ſcarce to be met with in any 


part of the lower Egypt. Theſe creatures never go in herds, 


and it is rare to ſce two of them together. They are ſo 


diſtruſtful, and fly with that ſwiftneſs from their purſuers, 


that they are very ſeldom taken 4 


BESIDES wild and tame . camels, aſſes, goats, and 
ſheep, of which there is great plenty in Egypt, and the fleſh 
of the laſt very delicate food, there are a vaſt number of an- 
telopes, and a large kind of ape, with a head ſomewhat like 
a dog, whence it was called cynecephalus: the Egyptians of- 
ten uſed the figure of this beait as a hieroglyphic. Ihe ca- 
meleon is alſo common in the hedges near al Kabhira. 


w Lettre du p. S1c1nD, dans les Mem, des Miſſions Tom. 
VI. p. 252. * Ubi ſup, !/ S1carD, ubi ſupr. * Lycas, 
ubi ſup. Tom I. p. 88.  *PL1x. Nat Hiſt. 1.8 c 25. 0 St- 
CaRD, ubi ſupr. Hop, ubi, ſapr. ® SICARD, ubi ſupr. 
p. 251. 
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THE animal called the little, or land-crocodile (which we 
take to be the ſcincus of Plizy © ) is about the bigneſs of a 
lizard, and has a round tail covered with ſcales. It is found 
near the Mile and the red ſea, and uſually feeds on the moſt 
odoriferous flowers: the fleſh is of uſe in phyſie, great num- 
bers of them being for that reaſon carried to Venice and other 

laces. 

THE Egyptian rat, called by the antients zchneumon, is of 
the ſize of a cat, with very rough hair, ſpotted with white, 
yellow, and aſh colour; its noſe like that of a hog, with 
which it digs up the earth: it has thort black legs, and a tail 
like a fox. It lives on lizards, ſerpents, ſnails, cameleons, 


rats, and other animals ; and is of great ſervice in Egypt, by 


its natural inſtinct hunting out and breaking the eggs of the 
crocodile, and thereby preventing too great an incre-fe of 
that deſtructive creature. The naturaliſts alſo ſay, that it is 
ſo greedy after the crocodile's liver, that rolling itſelf in 
mud, it flips down his throat, while he ſleeps with his mouth 
open, and gnaws its way out again f. This animal is eafily 
tamed, but muſt not be _ where Cats are, with Which they 
are at perpetual enmity 

()F bonds there are 2% great numbers in Eg. vt; cubes 
ly oftriches, eagles, hawks, and a prodigious number of wa- 
ter-fowl, as pelicans, flamingoes, or phercoptert, wild geeſe, 
herons, ducks, and various other ſorts. T hoſe which are 
proper to the Nile, are the ibis, the gooſe with golden fea- 
thers, the rice-hen, or hen of Dimdt and the ſakjat ; ; which 
laſt is the zrcch:/zs of the antients k, obſerved by them to be 
the only creature with which the crocodile is in friendſhip, 
becauſe this bird picks and clears his mouth of the leeches 


which infeſt it. The 7b:s deſerves particular notice, not on- 


ly becauſe it is fo peculiar to Egypt, that it pines away and 
dies if carried elſewhere, but for the great uſe it is of in that 
country, by deſtroying the flying ſerpents, which the ſouth 
winds bring from the deſerts of Lybia, and are thaped, as the 
water-ſnakes, with wings like a bat: in the proper ſeaſon of 
the year, theſe birds in alt numbers, by a peculiar inſtinct, 
go and wait on the frontiers for theſe ſerpents, and devour 
them as they fly, before they enter Egypt. There are two 
kinds of the 10s, one is of a deep black, and about the big- 


neſs of a heron : this 1s the 2675 which kills the ſerpents, and 


3 ſeldom found except only in the lower Zgyp? : the other is 


© Nat. Hiſt. ubi ſupr. Vid. Dion. Sie. p. 32, 78. 
Vid. Lucas, ubi ſupr. p. 245. n StCcakDp, Mem. des 


if, Tom, VI. p. 249, *' Hikonor. ubi ſup. 
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white, but has the head, neck, and ends of the wings and 


tail as black as the former; and are ſo common that one often 


ſees vaſt numbers of them. The bill and legs of this bird re- 
ſemble thoſe of a ſtork ; its uſual food (beſides the ſerpents 
above-mentioned) are ſnails, locuſts, and other inſects . 
Bzs1DEs the lakes which are in other parts of Egypt, thoſe 
in the Delta near the ſea, of which there are three pretty large 
ones between Alexandria and Tinah k, the antient Peluſtum, 


afford great numbers of fiſh, though not of above ſeven or 


eight ſorts ; two of which they ſalt; and ſend large quantities 
to Syria, Cyprus, and Cinftantinople. The revenues of one of 
theſe lakes alone, called Manzalah, bring into the Turkiſh 
emperor's treaſury no leſs than forty thouſand crowns a year, 
Thoſe who live near theſe lakes eat a great deal of freſh fiſh, 
and very cheap, as the Iſraelites formerly did! ; but the heat 
of the climate will not ſuffer them to be carried far ; for which 


_ reaſon the inhabitants of a/ Kahira are obliged to content 


themſelves with the fiſh which the Nile affords them. The 
bed of that river, being very full of mud and ſlime, commu- 
nicates a muddy taſte to all the fiſh that are fed in it, except | 


four ſorts, which are very excellent. Theſe are the eber, 


or lates, the latos of the antients, which is often ſo large as 
to weigh two or three hundred pounds; the caſbouc, former- 


ly called oxyrinchus, from the ſharpneſs of its noſe ; the bon- 
ni, which weighs ſometimes twenty or thirty pounds, and is 


the lepidotus ſo much eſteemed by the old Egyptians ; and the 


 kirmul, known in antient writers by the name of phagrus : 


this laſt is black, grows to the ſame ſize as the boxnt, and is 
a very voracious fih. What makes theſe fiſn the more ſer- 
viceable to the inhabitants of al Kahira is, that they are to 
be found in the Nile at all ſeaſons of the year, and are very 


_ eaſily taken w. 


THOUGH woods are very rare in Egypt, yet there are ſome 
foreſts of palm- trees towards the deſerts of Libya, and near 
Dandera, the antient Tentyra, there is one of doms, or 
wild date-trees an, whoſe fruit is exceſſive hard, but much 
admired by thoſe of the country. Palm-trees are the moſt 
common of all others in this country; beſides which there 
are ſeveral ſorts of iruit-trees, and alſo ſome cedars, though 


not ſo large, or fo frequently to be ſeen as in Syria; and 2 


great thorny tree called al hilajz, out of which perhaps the 
antient Egypiians made thoſe boats mentioned by Herodotus o. 


j Vid. HERO b. ibid. Lucas, ubi ſupr. p. 246. * SICARD» 
ubi ſupr. p. 233, &c. Numb. xi. 5. ® SiCARD. p. 245» 
&c. Lucas, ubi ſupr. p. 242. _ ® SICARD, ubi ſupr. p. 157 
Lib. 2. | 

However, 


. 
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However, Egypt is not a country proper for trees, which 
thrive not there without great care and cultivation. As to 
plants, the caſe is very different; the kinds are fo very va- 
rious, that we ſhall mention only a few, and chiefly thoſe 
which may give ſome light into antient hiſtory. 

THE firſt we ſnall take notice of is the reed papyrus, or 
by»lus, called at preſent by the natives al berdi, It grows 
on the banks of the Nile, and ſhoots out a ſtalk of nine or 
ten foot high; the trunk is compoſed of a great number of 
long ſtrait fibres, which produce ſmall flowers; the leaves are 
like the blade of a ſword, and they make uſe of them to c 
wounds open ; the athes of the ſtalk alſo cure thoſe that are 


not inveterate. This is the plant whereof the antients made 


their writing-paper, which thence took its name. Ihe way 
of making it was, by taking out the pith of the ſtalk, whica 
they worked into a white paſte, or glew, and of that made the 
paper, almoſt in the ſanie manner as we do our linen rags; 
but others ſay, it was made of the inner rind or rhe plant. 


Before agriculture was improved in Egypt, this red wis of 


great ſervice ; ior they did not only uſe it as food, but made 
cloaths, boats, and domeſtic utenſils of it; and aifo crowns 


for their gods, and ſhoes for their prieſts. But more uictul | 


inventions have ſet ail this aſide, and the plant is now entire- 
ly neglected t. 
TRE flax of Egypt, eſpecially one fort of i it, was was ſo -xceed- 


ing fine, and they dreſſed and ſpun it fo curiouſly, that the 


threads could ſcarce be ſeen 1. It grew in fo great plenty, 


that they had not only enough to cloath their prieſts (who wore 


nothing elſe) and people of condition, and to make ſhrouds 
tor their dead, but to drive a very great trade with it into 
foreign parts. The fine linen of Egypt was in great requeſt 
overall the eaſt /; chat ſuperfine ſort of it, called by/ſus, was 
often died in purple, and was fo dear, that none but rich 
people could afford to wear it. 

Tae lotus, which grows plentifully in the lower Eg yt, eſ- 
pecially near Raſpid, or Roſetta, is called by the inhabitants 
al baſhnin, and is a ſpecies of nenuphar, nymphea, or water- 
lilly. Its leaves float on the water, and cover the ſurface of 


it, producing many flowers, which were formerly wove into 
the crowns of conquerors. The antient Egyptians made 


bread of the middle, or pulp of this plant dried, which re- 


r Lycas, ubi ſupr. p. 249, &. Vid. Roittin Hiſt. anc. 


V.I. p. 106. Vid. Prin. I. 13. c. 11. 1 Vid. Prin. Nat. 
Hiſt. 1. 19. c. 1. r Vid. Genel. xli. 42. C Prov. vii. 16. 
Ezek. xxvii. 7. | 
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ſembled that of a poppy; and the root of it, which is round, 
and as big as an apple, was alſo eaten by them *. This 
lotus is different from that fruit of the ſame name whereon 
the Lotophagi lived u: the Arabs at this day make a drink of 
the Egyptian lotus, which is very good for inward heat; 
and they eat the ſtalk and heads of them raw, which are 
very moiſt and cooling w. 

Tre Henna, called alcanna by the botaniſts, is a ſhrub 
which ſhoots forth a great many branches. Its leaves are 


like that of an olive-tree, but ſhorter, broader, and of a more 


pleaſant green. The flowers, which are ſet like thoſe of the 


elder, have an agreeable ſmell, and are thrown by the inha- 


bitants into their baths *. The women dye their nails and 
other parts with a reddiſh colour extracted from this plant, 
by way of ornament. 

OrRHER plants, the fruits or roots of which are eaten by 
the inhabitants, are in fo great abundance, and ſo excellent 
in their kind, that they are almoſt ſufficient to maintain 


them without the uſe of corn 1 and formerly the labouring 


people ſcarce lived on any thing elſe. It is not therefore ſo 


Of the ar- 


tificial ra- 
rities of 
Egypt. 
The pyra- 
mids. 


ſurprizing, that the /rael/ztes in the wilderneſs regretted the 
cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the ontons, and 


the garlick *, which they uſed to eat fo freely in Egypt. 


which have raiſed the admiration of all ſucceeding ages, de- 
ſerve a more particular view. 


THe firlt enquiry generally made by thoſe who would be 


acquainted with this country, is concerning the pyramids, 
thoſe ſtupendous ſtructures, which were deſetvedly reckoned 
by the antients among the wonders of the world. 

THERE are many of them in ſeveral parts of Egypt, and 


particularly in the upper Egypt, as we have already obſerved; 
vut thoſe which have been chiefly taken notice of and deſcribed 


by travellers, ſtand on the weſt fide of the Nile, not far from 
Fizab, vohich ſucceeded the antient Memphis. The number 


of theſe pyramids is about twenty, of which three, ſtanding 


pretty near together, are moſt remarkable, and are thoſe which 
have been ſo often defcribed. The other he far ſcattered in 
the Libyan deſert, and are leſſer models of the three, though 
ſome of them are very conſiderable, particularly one, which 
ſtands ſouth and by weſt from them, at about twenty miles 
diitznze more within the e and has been undeſervedly 


HERO. I. 2. Dios Sic. I. 1. p. 30. » HR Op. I. 4. 
By Cas, ubi ſupr. p. 257. * Idem, Ibid. J Prin. I. 
0. 16. Numb. xi. 5. | | | 
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THe buildings, and other works of the antient Zgyptians, 
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neglected both by antient and modern writers, though it be 
as worthy of memory, and as near a miracle as any of the 
former three. Et, 


403 


Ir is the common opinion, that the word pyramid is de- Vgence jo 
rived from the Greek pyr, or pur, fire; and that theſe ſtruc- named. | 


tures were ſo called from their ſhape, aſcending from a broad 
baſe, and ending in a point like a flame of fire ; others, 
whoſe opinion Voſſius à ſeems to approve, ſay, they took the 


name from pyros, which in the ſame language ſignifies wheat, 


becauſe they will have them to be the granaries of the an- 
tient Egyptian kings ; but a late writer, verſed in the Cop- 
tic tongue, has given us another etymology from that lan- 
guage, wherein pouro ſignifies a king, and miſt, a race, or ge- 
neration : and the reaſon why the pyramids had this name 


given them was, as he tells us, becauſe they were erected to 


preſerve the memory of thoſe princes and their families ; and 


that thoſe who were deſcended from them, had therefore re- 


courſe, to thoſe pillars to prove their pedigree b (E). 
WHo were the builders of theſe pyramids has been matter 
of much diſpute. Toſephus e, followed by ſome modern 
writers d, ſuppoſed, they were erected by the Iſraelites during 
their heavy preſſure under the tyranny of the Pharaohs. The 


ſcriptures however - ſeem to be againſt this opinion, for they 


expreſly make the ſlaviſh employment of that people to have 


2 Ftymol. ling. Lat. voce Pyramis. Vid. STzrn. de urb. voce 
Nopapids, Þ Wilkins Diſſert. de ling. Copt. p. 108. Antiq. 


LEE . 4 SpoxDanus de ccemet. ſacr. I. 1. c. 6. PRRI- 


20. Orig. Egypt. p. 387, &c. 


E) This gentleman endeavours to ſupport his aſſertion by the 


authority of Herodotus, as if he affirmed, that the Egyptians pre- 


By alen 


uilt. 


ſerved their genealogies on pillars, and that thoſe pillars were called 


pyramids: but we do not remember any ſuch thing in that author. 


The paſſage quoted is no more than this; that when Hecatæus the 
hiſtorian acquainted the prieſt of Jupiter with his genealogy, and 
derived himſelf from no leſs than fixteen gods, the prieſts would by 
no means admit, that a man could be begotten by a god, but ſhewed 


him three hundred and forty five large wooden images of their high 


prieſts in a ſpacious edifice, which ſtood in regular order, the ſon 


being placed after the father; and told him, that none of them had 


been reputed either a god or a hero; but that each image which he 


ſaw repreſented a piromis, begotten by another piromis ; the word 


tiromis ſignifying no more in their language, than az honeft man (1). 
it may be obſerved, that rem, and, with the article, piromi, ſig- 
hes a mar in the preſent Coptic. | 


(1). Herod. /. 2. 
H 2 been 


- 
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been the making of bricks, whereas all theſe Pyramids are 


of ſtone. Others pretend, they were built by the patriarch 


Joſeph, for granaries to lay up the corn of the ſeven plentiful 
years ©; and to ſupport this imagination, alledge the above- 
mentioned derivation from pyros, wheat : but this opinion is 
much more groundleſs than the former; for beſides that their 


figure is the leaſt capacious of any regular mathematical body, 


and therefore improper for ſuch a purpoſe, the ſtraightneſs 


and fewneſs of the rooms within (the reſt being a ſolid fabric 


of ſtone) do utterly overthrow ſuch a conjecture. _ 
HERoDoOTvUs ſays, the firſt or greateſt of the three moſt 
remarkable pyramids was built by Cheops, whom Diodorus 
names Chemmis; for that they were the ſame perſon will ap- 
pear hereafter. The ſecond, both thoſe hiſtorians agree to 


| have been erected by Cephren, brother and ſucceſſor to the 


former prince, And the third was the work of Mycerinus, 
the ſon of Cheops f. This laſt, ſome of the Greeks pretended 
was built by Rhodeprs 5, or Nhodope, a courtezan, whom 
Sappho called Doricha, miſtreſs to her brother Charaxus h. 
But this is very improbable, if we conſider either her condi- 
tion, or the vaſtneſs of the expence; though ſome, to amend 
the ſtory, ſay ſeveral governors of provinces, who were in 
love with her, built it for her by contribution !: beſides, He- 
rodotus has ſhewn that ſhe lived long after theſe pyramids were 
in being k. Yet, after all, Diodorus confeſſes, that there is 
little agreement as to theſe pyramids, either among the na- 
tives or hiſtorians ; ſome ſaying, that the largeſt was built by 


Arm cus, the ſecond by Ama ſi bs, and the third by Inaron!; 


an this uncertainty Pliry mentions as a Juſt reward of the 
Vanity of the undertakers m. 

THE Arab writers aſſign other founders of theſe three py- 
ramids different from thoſe mentioned by the Grez#s. To 


omit the fancy of thoſe who thought them built by Jan eln 


Jan, univerſal monarch of the whole world before Adam , 
and the above-mentioned opinion, which attributes them to 
Fofeph ; ſome ſay, they were erected by Nimrod; ſome, by 


queen Dall ; and others, by the Egyptians before the 


flood. The Copts report, that the eaft pyramid is the ſe- 


pulchre of king Saurid, the weſtern of his brother Hijb, 


Sr n. de md. ubi ſupr. NiceTas, W &c. apud 


Greaves, ubi infra. f Vid. Herod. l. 2. Diop. Sic. 
* 5 HE ROD. ubi ſupr. bd STBano. 1. 7. Dio- 
DOR ubi ſupr. HE ROD. ubi ſupr. 1 Dropos. ubi ſupr. 

I Pix. Nat. Hiſt I 36. c. 22; n D'HexBEL. Bibl. 


Orient. p. 311. See Introd. p. ult. 
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and the coloured pyramid of Fazfarinin the ſon of Huj ib. 

The Sabians pretend, that one of them is the "ORR: Wa of 
Seth, the ſecond of Hermes (or Enoch), and the third of 
Sabi, from whom this ſe& ſay they are denominated : it is 
alſo ſaid, they go in pilgrimage thither, and ſacrifice at them 
a cock and a black calf, and offer up incenſe . But the ge- 

neral opinion is, that they were built by Saurid before the 
flood ; and the Copts mention an inſcription engraven on 


them to this effect. I Saurid, the king built the pyramids in 
ſuch and ſuch a time, and finiſhed them in fix years: he that 


comes after me, and ſays he is equal to me, let him deſtroy them 
in fix hundred years; and yet it is known, that it is eaſter to 
pluck down than to build; and when I had finiſhed them I 
crvered them with ſattin, and let him cover them with mats t. 
As the antients have omitted ſpeaking of ſeveral pyramids 
fill remaining in the Libyan deſert, ſo have they on the other 
hand mentioned the names and founders of ſome others, not 
much inferior to theſe three in magnitude, which have been 
long ſince ruined and defaced by time. Herodotus ſays, there 
was one of forty fathoms, or two hundred and forty feet, 
which ſtood at the end of the labyrinth, with large figures 
of animals in ſculpture, and a ſubterraneous paſſage to it 4. 
This ſeems to be that pyramid wherein Strabo tells us Imandes, 
or, as Diodorus names him, Oſymanduas, was buricd *, and 
therefore probably built by him; though he differs from 
Herodotus as to the dimenſions, making each fide of it to be 


four hundred feet, and the height as much. Pliny, who 


agrees with Herodotus in this laſt particular, mentions ſeveral 
pyramids built near the labyrinth, but, if his expreſſion* be 
not miſtaken, deſcribes them to be ſexangular. Meæris, 
who lived after Ofymanduas, but long before Cheops, alſo 
built two pyramids, one for himſelf and the other for his 
wife, in the midſt of a lake which he dug, and which we 
ſhall take notice of by and by. Theſe pyramids were each a 
furlong in height, and ftood one half above the water, and 
the other half under the water; and on the top of each there 
was placed a marble ſtatue, or coloſſus, fitting on a throne u. 
It is ſaid, that Chesps, having exhauſted his treaſures in build- 

ing the firſt and largeſt pyramid, proſtituted his own daugh- 
ter, commanding her to get as much money as ſhe could; 


o Mesar KLZEMAN. apud Greaves, ubi infr. Vl. ne 


Oedip. Vol. I. p. 74. r Ez N ABDIAL Horm. 4 HE «o- 


"nor. 1. 2. r Drop. Sic. I. 1. p. 44. CSTRABO, I. 17. 
Senas radicum oras obtinentes, PL IA. I. 36. c. 13. H RO. 
& Diop. ubi ſupr. | 
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and that ſhe, at the ſame time ſhe obeyed her father, con- 


trived to leave a monument of herſelf alſo, and aſked every 
one that came to her to give her a ſtone towards the ſtructure 


| ſhe deſigned : by which means ſhe built a pyramid which 


ſtood in the midſt of the three, within view of the great py- 
ramid, and extended to the length of a plethron and a half 
(or about one hundred and fifty foot) on every ſide of the 
baſis ** This ſtory has ſome reſemblance to that of Rhodopis 
above-mentioned, and might perhaps have. given occaſion to 
it. After all theſe, Afychis, the ſucceſſor of Mycerinus, 
built a pyramid of brick, with this inſcription cut in ſtone: 


Compare me not with the pyramids of ſtone, for I as far ex- 


cel them as Jupiter does the other gods : for, ſtriking the bot- 
tom of the lake with long poles, and gathering the mud which 
fiuck to them, thereaf they made bricks, and formed me in that 
manner J. Diodorus mentions three other pyramids, each 
fide of which contained two hundred feet, and ſays, that 
Chemmis, Cephren, and Mycerinus were reputed to have 
erected them for their wives *. Theſe likewiſe are not now 
to be ſeen, unleſs they ſhould be ſome of thoſe in the deſert, 
which well anſwer the meaſure aſſigned by Diadorus; but if 
thoſe princes built them for their queens, it may be won- 


dered why they placed them ſo remote from their own ſepul- 


chres, or at ſuch large and unequal diſtances of ſeveral miles 
from one another ?. 3% 
SINCE it is uncertain who were the founders of the pyra- 
mids that are now ſtanding, it would be in vain to endeavour 
to determine the time when they were built. The ages of the 
ſeveral princes to whom they have been attributed, will beſt 
appear when we diſcourſe of the Egyptian chronology : in the 
mean time we ſhall obſerve, that the leaſt antiquity which can 
be allowed the ſtructures, ſeems to be near three thouſand 


7 years; ſince Herodotus, who lived two thouſand two hund- 


red years ago, was able to find ſo little ſatisfaction in his en- 


quiries after them; and Diodorus who lived before the birth of 


our Saviour, ſuppoſes the great pyramid to have been built at 
leaſt one thouſand years before his time v. | 


Te end far Nor to mention a ſecond time the improbability of their 
which they conjecture, who imagine theſe buildings were deſigned for 


granaries, it is the conſtant opinion of moſt authors who have 


wrote on this ſubje&, that they were intended for ſepulchres 
and monuments of the dead. Diodorus expreſly tells us, that 


* He op. ubi ſupr. Y Tdem. ib.  *?D1op. Sic. ubi 
ſupr. Greaves Deſcr. of the pyramids, p. 113. b D1- 
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Chemmis and Cephren deſigned thoſe built by them for their 


ſepulchres, though it happened that neither of them were bu- 


ried in theme; and Strabo judges all thoſe near Memphis to 
have been royal ſepulchres4: to which the writings of the 


Arabs are conſonant, as has been obſerved above. And if 


none of theſe authorities were extant, the tomb, which 
ſtands at this day in the firſt pyramid, puts it out of contro- 
verly. | Wa 

Way the Egyptian kings ſhould have been at ſo vaſt an 


expence in building of theſe pyramids, is an enquiry of a high- 


er nature. Ariſtotle makes them to have been the works of 
tyranny e: and Pliny conjectures, that they built them partly 
out of oſtentat ion and partly out of ſtate policy, to divert the 
people, by this employment, from mutinies and rebellions f. 
But the true reaſon depends on higher conſiderations, and 
ſprang from the theology of the Egyptians ; who not only be- 
lieved the reſurrection, but that as long as the body endured, 
ſo long the ſoul continued with it; which laſt was alſo the 
opinion of the Stoics*. And hence it was, that this nation 
took that exceſſive care to preſerve the corps from corrup- 
tion, and were at ſo great coſts in raiſing monuments for 
them, as will be ſpecified hereafter. 


THE reaſon why they frequently made uſe of the py rami- 


dal figure for theſe monuments (for they were not always 
of that ſhape), to omit ſeveral philoſophical fancies of little 
ſolidity b, ſeems to have been, becauſe it is the moſt perma- 
nent form of ſtructure; for by reaſon of the gradual contract- 
ing and leſſening of it at the top, it is neither overpreſſed 


with its own weight, nor is ſubject to the ſinking in of rain, 


as other buildings: or elſe they might thereby intend to re- 


preſent ſome of their gods; pyramids, and obeliſks, which 


are but a leſſer ſort of pyramids being both by them and o- 
ther heathens, antiently made uſe of and worſhipped as ima- 
ges of ſeveral deities !. VV 5 | 
Tris practice of the Egyptians of erecting pyramids, or 
columns of that ſhape, for ſepulchres, was alſo ſometimes, 
though not very frequently, imitated by other nations. That 
of Porſena king of Etruria, built by him near Cluſium in Italy, 


was accounted almoſt miraculous ; though it was more to be 


admired for the number and contrivance of the pyramids, 
which were fourteen, than for any exceſſive magnitude k. 


c Idem, ibid. p. 58. dSTRABO, |. 17. e Ar1sTOT. 


polit. J. 3, Pl Ik. I. 36. c. 12. © Vid. Sexvivum in Virgil. 
En. 3. h Vid. Auctor. anonym. ad calcem Hieroglyph. PI EAIJ. 
Vid. Greaves, ubi ſupr. p. 62. * Vid. eund. ibid. p. C4. 
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the tomb of C. Cz/tius, now ſtanding at Rome near the mons 
te/taceus, or il Doliolo, is built after the model of thoſe of 


CY 


Egypt, but is much leſs i. 


THE dimenſions and deſcriptions of the three greateſt of 
the pyramids of Memphis have been given by ſeveral writers, 
both antient hiſtorians and modern travellers. They differ 
pretty much from one another as to the dimenſions. A 
countryman of our own, who meaſured them with great care, 


and wanted not ability to do it with the greateſt accuracy, 


ſeems to have been the moſt exact ; for which reaſon we 


ſhall chiefly adhere to his obſervations. | 


he dimen. THE firſt and faireſt of theſe three pyramids is ſituated on 


| feons of the 


firſt ra- 
mid. 


a rocky hill, in the ſandy deſert of Lybia, about a quarter of 
a mile from the plains of Egypt ; above which the rock riſes 
100 feet or better, with a gentle and eaſy aſcent. Upon this 
advantageous riſe and ſolid foundation is the pyramid erected; 
the height of the ſituation adding to the beauty of the work, 
and the ſolidity of the rock affording it a ſtable ſupport. The 
north fide, near the baſis, being meaſured by a radius of 10 
feet in length, taking two ſeveral ſtations, was found by our 


author to be 693 Engliſh feet. The other ſides were exa- | 


mined by a line, for want of an even level, and a convenient 


diſtance to place the inſtruments. The altitude, if meaſured 
by its perpendicular, is 481 feet; but if it be taken as the 
Pyramid aſcends inclining, then it is equal in reſpect of the 
lines ſubtending the ſeveral angles, to the latitude of the baſis 


(F). Whereby it appears, that though ſeveral of the antients 


have 
Vid. Sor ix. Polyhiſt. c. 45. AuulAx. Maxcei.l. 23. 


(F) According to Herodotus, each face of this pyramid contains 
8 fletbra, or 800 Grecian feet in length (1). Diadorus Siculus (who 
comes neareft the truth) makes this dimenſion but 7 plethra, or 
700 feet 2): and Strabo, leſs than a furlong (3); that is, leſs than 
609 Grecian, or 625 Roman feet. Whereas Pliny equals it to 


883 (4). As to the height, Herodotus ſays, it is equal to the breadth 


of one of its ſides; which is true, if taken for the inclining, and 
not the perpendicular altitude. By Strabo's computation, the 
height exceeds the breadth : but Diadorus rightly acknowledges it 
to be ſomething leſs. The altitude of this pyramid was taken by 


Thales the 2ilefien ; but his admeaiurement is not preſerved. The 


method propoied by him to do it, maſt be very uncertain ; for it 


(i) Herod. J. 2. (2) Diod. Sic. J 1. 5. 57. (3) Strabo, 
J. 17. p. 1161. RK. 6 c. 12. : N 9 
| 3 
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have exceſſively magnified the height of theſe pyramids, yet 


409 


de biggeſt of chem falls ſhort of the height of St. Paul's 
church in London : which from the ground to the top of the 
f lanthorn only, is no leſs than 470 feet. If we imagine on the 
? ſides of the baſis, which is perfectly ſquare, four equilateral 
r triangles mutually inclining till they meet in a point (for ſo 
\ the top ſeems to thoſe who ſtand below) then we ſhall have a 
, juſt idea of the true dimenſions and figure of this pyramid; 
„ the area of whoſe baſis contains 480, 249 ſquare feet, or 
e ſomething more than eleven Engliſb acres of ground; a pro- 
portion ſo monſtrous, that did not the antients atteſt as much, 
n and ſome of them more (G), it might appear incredible. 
f | 
8 was by obſerving the hour when the ſhadow of the body is equal to 
a its height (5). | NY 
Of the modern travellers, Belon or rather Gyllius, (for the other, 
8 it is ſaid, was a plagiary, and publiſhed the obſervations of Gyllius 
b in his own name) (6) makes the breadth of each ſide 324 paces ; 
e and the height 250 ſteps, each ſep being 45 inches high (7). Marco 
0 Grimani, patriarch of Aquileia, and afterwards cardinal, computes 
r it to be 270 paces broad, and as much in height (8). Prince Rad- 
1 zivil ſays, it is reported to be 300 cubits every way (9). Della 
t Valle ſets down nothing preciſely, but acquieſces in the meaſures of 
d Belon (10). Thewvenot tells us it is 520 feet high, on a ſquare baſe 
e of 682 feet (11). And Le Bruyn calculates the height to be 112 
e fathom ; which, at 5 feet and a half to the fathom, is 616 feet: 
L and the breadth zoo paces, or 128 fathom ; that is, according to 
© the ſame proportion, 704 feet 12). Wanſ/leb ſays, the ſides of the 
N Pyramids are not equal; it being viſible in the largeſt, and ſo in 
the others, that the north ſide is longer than that which ſtretches 
from eaſt to weſt ; (which expreſiion perhaps the reader may under- 
ſtand, but we do not): the dimenfions he gives us, are thoſe of 
| Thevenot (13). The Arab writers make the perpendicular height 
s 317 cubits, and the breadth of each ſide 460 (14). 
0 (G) The area, according to Herodotus, muſt be 640,000 ; and 
c according to Diodorus 490,000 ſquare feet, Pliny aſſigns the baſis to 
n de but eight Roman jugera; which is probably a miſtake of the 
0 tranſcriber ; for the ſquare of the fide, by his admeaſurement, muſt 
- be no leſs than 779, 89 Roman feet, almoſt equal to 28 jugera (15). 
E (5) Plin. ibid. Vid. Diog. Laert. in vita Thaletis, (6) Vid. 
6 Thuan. Hift. I. 16. (7) Belon. obſerv. J. 2. c. 44. (8) Apud 
Y Kircber Ocdip. Vol. III. p 204. 9) Radzivil. Jeroſol. peregr. 
as p. 161. (106) Della Valle Let. 11. p. 359. (11) Theven. 
if Fay. i. e. 0. (12) Le Bruyn. Yoy. (Iz) Wanſleb, 
apud Ray, Collect. of travels, Vol. II. p. 137, 138. (14) Vid. 
, Kircher. ubi ſupr. p. 300. (15) Vid. Plin 1. 36. c. 12. 
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The auf ſidde THE aſcent to the top of the pyramid is contrived by de- 
tbe py- grees, or ſteps, the lowermoſt of which is near four feet in 


in Tim, (11) Greaves abi ſupr. p. 73. Vid. Ciceron. de divinat. J 1. 
| | | | | © are 
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height, and three in breadth ; and running about the pyramid 
ina level, made a narrow walk, when the ſtones were entire, 
on every ſide. The ſecond degree is like the firſt, benching 
in near three feet. In the ſame manner is the third row 
placed on the ſecond ; and the refit in order, like ſo many 
ſtairs, riſing one above another to the top; which ends not 


in a point, as mathematical pyramids do, but in a little flat, 


or ſquare of 13.280 Engliſh feet broad, and conſiſting of 
nine ſtones, beſides two which are wanting at the corners (H). 


This pyramid, by reaſon of the ſtones being worn by the 


weather, cannot be conveniently aſcended, except on the 
ſouth ſide, or at the north-eaſt angle. The ſteps are made 
of maſſy and poliſhed ſtones (ſaid to have been hewn out of 


the Arabian mountains , which bound the upper Egypt on 


the eaſt), and are fo vaſt, that the breadth and depth of every 


ſtep is one ſingle ſtone. Herodotus makes the leaſt ſtone to be 
o feet; and this may be granted in ſome, but not in all, 
unleſs his words be underſtood of cubical feet; which dimen- 


ſion, or a greater in the exterior ones, may, without diffi- 


culty, be admitted. It is alſo to be obſerved, that the ſteps 


m HERO PD. & Dio. ubi ſupr. n HERO. ubi ſup. Pour. 
— 8 8 7 


(H) Herodotus gives no dimenſions of this flat; Diodoras ſays, it 
is 9 feet (2); but Pliny ſeems to make it 25 feet, if we rightly 


underſtand the paſſage of that author; for Hardouin is ſurely. 
miſtaken, in ſuppoſing him to mean that the pyramid was 15,000 


feet high (3). Belon fays, the diameter is 2 paces (4), Radzivil 


10 cubits (5), and Thevenot about 16 feet and 2 thirds (6). They 


differ alſo in the number of ſtones which cover it; one will have it 


a ſingle ſtone (7) ; another counts 3 (8); and a third 11 or 12(9). 


On this platform Proclus ſuppoſed the Egyptian priefts made their 


aſtronomical obſervations (10) ; but-it is far from being probable, 
that theſe ſtructures were defigned for obſervatories. And it is 
| ſcarce to be conceived, that the prieſts would take the pains to 
aſcend ſo high, when they might make the ſame obſervations with 
more eaſe, and as much certainty below; having as free and open a 
proſpect of the heavens, and over the plains of Egypt, from the 
rock itſelf, as from the tops of the pyramids (11). | 


(2) Diod. Sic. J. 1. p. 57. (3) Plin. «bi ſupr. Vid. Hardouin. 
zn loc. (4) Belon, «bi ſupr. (5) Radziv. Jereſ. pereg. 
p. 162. (6) Thev. 261 ſupr. (7) Foy. de Villamont. 
(8) Sandys Trav. p. 128. 4 Edit. (9) Theven. ubi /apr. (10) Procl. 
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are not all of equal depth ; for ſome are near four feet, and 
others want of three, diminiſhing the higher one aſcends : 
and the breadth of them is proportionable to their depth ; ſo 
that a right line, extended from the baſis to the top, will 
| equally touch the outward angle of every degree. The 
number of theſe ſteps is not mentioned by any of the antients ; ; 
but modern travellers differ very much in their computation (I). 
Our author and two others counted them very carefully, and 
found them to be 207 ; though one of them in deſcending 
reckoned 208. 
HENCE it may be conſidered, ow far we may credit what 
ſome ſay, viz. that an arrow hot from the top of this pyra- 
mid cannot fly beyond the baſis, but will fall on ſome of the 
ſteps ; it being certain, that an indifferent arm can eaſily ſhoot 
an arrrow much farther than one hali of the breadth of tnis 
pyramid : it is confeſſed, however, that a man, unleſs he be 
very ſtrong, cannot throw a ſtone from the top, ſo as to 
make it fall beyond the ſteps o. Some of the antients have 
reported, that theſe pyramids caſt no ſhadow ? ; which if taken 
ſtrictly, muſt be alſo a miſtake : it is true, for almoſt three | 
quarters of the year they caſt no ſhadow at noon ; but in { 
winter they certainly do. | 
As to the inſide of this pyramid, the antients are th The; 
lent ; except only that Herodotus ſays, there were ſubter- of it. 
raneous vaults built within the hill on which it ſtands ; and 
that the founder of it conveyed the water of the Nile thither N 
by a trench, and formed a little iſland in the midſt of the Do 
water, deſigning to place his ſepulchre on that ground 9, 
Strabo alſo mentions an oblique entrance into this pyramid, 
to be ſeen on removing a ſtone which covered it?; and PI- 
ny takes notice of a well of 86 cubits in depth, into which 
he ſuppoſes the water of the Nile was brought by ſome ſecret 
aqueduct I. What the Arabs relate of the inner parts of theſe 
buildings, is no better than a romance; for which reaſon we 


* 


0 LE Bau Y. Voy. vet ſee Lucas, T. I. p. 45. P SOLIN. 
Polyhift. c. 45. Avson. Idyll 3. Amun. Marcel. C Is: 
Cass10D0R. var. 7. form. 15, 1 HEROD. ubi ſupr. *STRraA- 
30, ubi ſupr. Pix. ubi ſupr. : 


(I) Belon counts 250, Sandys 255, E 260, Helfricus 230, 
Grimani and Le Bruyn 210, Lucas 243, and Thevenot 208 (12). 
This laſt author obſerves, it is very difficult to count them exactly; 

not only becauſe a man may miſcount, but becauſe ſeveral of the 
lower ſieps are, in ſome places, covered with ſand. 


(12) See the places quoted above, and Lucas Foy. 7. I. 5. 45: that 
a 
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ſhall proceed to thoſe accounts that may be better depended 
ON. | 

THe entrance into the pyramid is by a ſquare narrow paſ- 
ſage, which opens in the midſt of the north fide on the 16th 


ſtep, or aſcending 38 feet (T), on an artificial bank of earth. 


The ſtone that is over it is very big, being near 12 feet long, 


and above 8 feet wide. This entry goes declining with an 


angle of 26 degrees, and is in breadth exactly 3.463 Engliſb 
feet, and in length 92 feet and an half. The ſtructure of it 
has been the labour of an exquiſite hand, as appears by the 
ſmoothneſs and evenneſs of the work, and cloſe knitting of 
the joints, a property long ſince obſerved by Diodorus to 
have run through the whole fabric of this pyramid. At the 
end of this paſſage there is another like the former, but goes 
a little riſing: at the meeting of theſe two paſſages, the one 
deſcending, and the other aſcending, the lowermoſt ſtone of 
the roof, perpendicular to it, forms a ſharp ridge, between 
which and the ſand there is ſometimes not a foot ſpace to paſs 
through; ſo that a man muſt ſlide on his belly cloſe to the 


ground, and yet grate his back againſt the above-mentioned 


ſtone, unleſs he be very ſlender. However this difficulty is 
occaſioned chiefly by the ſand which the wind drives into this 


place; for if the paſſage be cleared, it is of the ſame dimen- 


lions there as at the entrance. T here being no window, or 
other opening in this pyramid to admit the light, it may eaſi- 
ly be conceived, that thoſe who would view the inſide muſt 
carry lights with them. EI nu 
HaviNnG paſled this ſtreight, on the right hand there is an 
ugly broken hole of about 89 feet in length, the height and 
breadth various, and not worthy conſideration : whether this 
part be decayed by time, or has been dug away for curioſity, 
or hopes of diſcovering ſome hidden treaſure, is uncertain. 


On the left hand, adjoining to the narrow entrance, climbing 


up a ſteep and maſſy ſtone, 8 or g feet in height, one enters 


on the lower end of the firſt gallery; the pavement of which 


riſes with a gentle acclivity, conſiſting of ſmooth poliſhed 


marble, and where not ſmeared with duſt and filth, appearing 


of a white and alabaſter colour; the ſides and roof of un- 


poliſhed tone, not ſo hard and compact as that of the pave- 
ment ; the breadth of this gallery is almoſt 5 feet, the height 


about as much, and the length 110 feet. At the end of it 


(K) In the following deſcription we have only given the mea- 
ſures of Greaves, though 0: her travellers vary both from him and 
one another therein. But we did not think thoſe variations conſi- 
derable enough to be particularly ſet down. 


there 
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there are two paſſages, one low and horizontal, or level with 
the ground, and the other high and riſing like the former. 
At the entry of the lower paſſage, on the right hand, is the 
well mentioned by Pliny, which is circular, and a little above 

foot diameter: the ſides are lined with white marble, and 
the deſcent is by fixing the hands and feet in little open ſpaces 
cut in the ſides within, oppoſite and anſwering to one an- 
other in a perpendicular; which is the contrivance for deſcend- 
ing into moſt of the wells and ciſterns at Alexandria. This 
well might lead to the vault above-mentioned ; but it is al- 
moſt now ſtopped up with rubbiſh, and not above 20 feet 
deep. = | 

LEAVIN the well, and going ſtrait on the diſtance 
of 15 feet, one enters another paſſage opening againſt the 
former, and of the ſame dimenſions, the ſtones of which are 
very maſly, and exquiſitely joined. This paſſage runs in a 


level 110 feet, and leads to an arched vault, or chamber, 


ſtanding due eaſt and weſt, of a grave-like ſmell, and half 
full of rubbiſh ; its length not quite 20 feet, and the breadth 
about 17, and the height leſs than 15 : the walls are entire, 
and olaiſtered over with lime ; the roof is covered with lar 


ſmooth ſtones, not lying flat, but ſhelving, and meeting a- 


bove in an angle. On the eaſt fide of this room, in the middle 


of it, Greaves ſays, there ſeems to have been a paſſage lead- 
ing to ſome other place, but neither Thevenot, nor Le Bruyn 


could diſcover any ſuch. 


RETURNING back through the narrow horizontal paſſage, 
you climb over it, and enter into the other, or ſecond gallery, 


on the left, divided from the firſt gallery by the wall, in which 
is the entrance to the laſt-mentioned paſſage. This ſecond 
gallery is a very ſtately piece of work, and not inferior, ei- 
ther in curioſity of art, or richneſs of materials, to the moſt 
ſumptuous and magnificent buildings: it riſes with an angle of 


26 degrees, and is in length 154 feet from the well below ; 


| but if meaſured on the pavement, ſomewhat leſs, by reaſon 


of a little vacuity of about i5 feet, before deſcribed, be- 
tween the well and the ſquare hole: the height of it is 26 


feet, and the breadth 6.87 feet, of which one half is to be 


allowed for the way in the midft, there being a ſtone bench on 


each fide of the wall, of one foot and +734 in breadth, and as 
much in depth. On the top of theſe benches, near the angle 
where they cloſe with the wall, are little ſpaces, cut in right- 
angled parallel figures, ſet in each fide oppoſite to one another ; 


intended, no queſtion, for ſome other end than ornament. TI he | 
ſtone of which this gallery is built, is a white and polithed 
marble, very evenly cut in large tables; and the joints are 
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fo cloſe, that they are ſcarce diſcernable by a curious eye : 

but what adds grace to the whole ſtructure, though it makes 
the paſſage the more ſlippery and difficult, is the acclivity and 
riſing of the aſcent. However, the going up is not a little 
facilitated by certain holes made in the floor, about fix hands 
breadth from one another, into which a man may ſet his feet, 
while he holds by the bench with one hand. In the ranging 
of the marble tables, in both the ſide-walls, there is one piece 
of architecture very graceful ; and that is, that all the courſes, 
which are but ſeven, do ſet and flag over one another about 


3 inches, the bottom of the upper courſe overſetting the high- 


er part of the next below it, in order as they deſcend. 
HAviNG paſſed this admirable gallery, one enters another 
ſquare hole, of the ſame dimenſions with the former, which 
leads into two ſmall antichambers, or cloſets, lined with a 
rich and ſpeckled kind of Thebaic marble. The firſt of theſe 
is almoſt equal to the ſecond, which is of an oblong figure, 
one ſide containing 7 feet, and the other 3 and a half: the 
| height is ten fect, and the floor level. On the eaſt and weſt 
files, within 2 feet and a half of the top, which is ſomewhat 
larger than the bottom, are three ſemicircular cavities, or 
little ſeats. 
THE inner antichamber is ſeparated from the former by a 


ſtone of red ſpeckled marble, which hangs in two mortices 


(like the leaf of a ſluice) between two walls, more than 3 


fect above the pavement, and wanting two of the roof. 


From this ſecond cloſet you enter another ſquare hole, over 
which are five lincs cut parallel and perpendicular; befides 
which, no other ſculptures, or engravings, are obſerved in 
the whole pyramid (L). This ſquare paſſage is of the ſame 


wideneſs as the reſt, and in length near g feet, being all of 


Thebaic marble meſt exquiſitely cut, and landing you at the 
north end of a very ſumptuous and well proportioned room. 


The diſtance from the end of the ſecond gallery to this entry, | 


running upon the fame level, is 24 feet. 


Tris magnificent and ſpacious chamber, in which art 


may ſeem to Tave contended with nature, the curious work 
being not inferior to the rich materials, ſtands, as it were, 


in the heart and centre of the pyramid, equidiſtant from all 


(Ly Tt may therefore be juſtly wondered, whence the Arabian: 
borrowed thoſe vain traditions, that all ſciences are inſcribed within 
the pyramids in hieroglyphics ; and alfo upon what authority Corne- 
lius (or rather ius) Gallus | is ſaid to have therein ingraven his 

victories (1). 


(1) Xiphil. ia Ce. 4 
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the ſides, and almoſt in the midſt between the baſis and the 
top. The floor, the ſides, and the roof of it are all made 
of vaſt and exquiſite tables of Thebaic marble, which, if they 
were not obſcured by the ſteam of torches, would appear 
gliſtering and ſhining. From the top of it deſcending to the 
bottom, there are about ſix ranges of ſtone, all which being 
reſpectively ſized to an equal height, very gracefully in one 
and the fame altitude run round the room. The ſtones 
which cover this chamber are of a ſtupendous length, like 
ſo many huge beams lying flat and traverſing the room, and 
withal ſupporting that infinite maſs and weight of the pyra- 
mid above. Of theſe there are nine which cover the roof ; 
two of them are leſs by half in breadth than the reſt, the one 
at the eaſt end, and the other at the weſt. The length of 
the chamber on the ſouth fide, moſt accurately taken at the 
joint, or line, where the firſt and ſecond row of ſtones meet, 
is 34-38 Engliſh feet; the breadth of the weſt ſide, at the 
joint or line, where the firſt and ſecond row of ſtones meet, 
is 1.719 feet; and the height 19 feet and a half. 

WITHIN this glorious room ſtands the monument of Cheops, 
or Chemmis, of one piece of marble, hollow within, uncover- 
at the top, and ſounding like a bell ; which laft particu- 
lar is mentioned not as a rarity, but becauſe ſome authors 
have taken notice of it as ſuch. Some write, that the body 
has been removed hence; but it has been already obſerved, 
that the founder was not buried in it. 
the ſame kind of ſtone with which the whole room is lined, 
being a ſpeckled marble, with black, white, and red ſpots, 
3 it were, . equally mixed, which ſome call Thebaic marble ; 
but Mr. Greaves rather conceives it to be that fort of porphy- 
ry which Pliny calls Leucaſtictos, of which there were, and 
ſtill are, an infinite number of columns in Egypt; though 
Burretini, who accompanied him, imagined this kind of 
marble came from mount Sinai, where he affirmed the rocks 
to be of the ſame colours, and that he had ſeen among them 


a great column of the ſame marble left imperfect, almoſt as 


big as that called Pompey's pillar, near Alexandria. 


THe figure of the tomb is like an altar, or two cubes 


inely ſet together; it is cut ſmocth and plain, without 
any ſculpture, or engraving. The outward ſuperficies is in 
length 7 feet 3 inches and a half, and in depth 3 feet 3 inches 
and 3 quarters. The hollow inſide is in length on the weſt 
ide 6.488 feet in breadth at the north end 2.218 feet, and 
in depth 2.860 feet. As this monument could not have been 
brought hither through the above-mentioned narrow paſſages, 
t is ſuppoſed to have been raiſed and placed there before the 


roof 


This monument is of 
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roof of the chamber was cloſed. It ſtands exactly in the 
meridian, or due north and ſouth, and as it were equidiſtant 
from all ſides of the chamber, except the eaſt, from whence 
it is doubly remoter than from the weſt. Under it there is a 
little hollow ſpace dug away, and a large ſtone in the pave- 
ment removed at the angle next adjoining to it, which 
Sanays imagined to be a paſſage into ſome other apartment, 
but more probably done in hopes of finding ſome treaſure hid- 
den there; it being a ſuperſtitious prodigality practiſed by 
the antients, and continued to this day in the Eaſt-Indies, to 
conceal money in their ſepulchres. In the ſouth and north 
ſides of the chamber there are two inlets oppoſite to one ano- 
ther, ſeven tenths of a foot broad, four tenths of a foot deep, 
evenly cut, and running in a ſtrait line 6 feet and farther in- 
to the thickneſs of the wall: that on the ſouth ſide is larger 
and ſomewhat round, not ſo long as the former, and by the 


blackneſs within ſeems to have been made uſe of for ſetting of 
lamps. 


THIs is all that is to be ſeen within this firſt pyramid ; but 


there is one thing more to be obſerved, and that is a very ſur- 
prizing echo, which Plutarch takes notice of, and ſays, that 
it anſwers four or five times t; but a late traveller aſſures us, 
that it repeats no leſs than ten or twelve times very diſtinct- 


ly”. If we conſider the narrow entrance of the pyramid, 


and the length of the two galleries, which all lie as it were in 
one continued line, and leading to the middle of the pyramid, 
we need not be at a loſs to account for this effect; for the 
ſound being ſhut in, and carried in thoſe ſmooth paſſages, as 
in ſo many pipes, or trunks, finding no iſſue out, reflects on 
itſelf, and cauſes a circulation of the air, which by degrees 
vaniſhes as the motion ceaſes . 


Me frmnd SCARCE the flight of an arrow diſtant from the firſt, to- 
Dramid. wards the ſouth, ſtands the ſecond pyramid, of which, be- 


ſides the ap, both antient and modern writers e de- 
livered very little. Heredotus ſays it falls ſhort of the other 
In magnitude, he having meaſured them both, but he does 
not give the dimenſions : he adds, that it has no ſubterraneous 
chambers, neither is the Nile conveyed into it by a channel, 
as into the former, but that it is of equal altitude *. Droas- 


rus is ſomewhat more particular, and tells us, that for the 
architecture it is like the red, but much inferior to it in | 


tPLuT.de placitis Philo. 1. 4. e. 20. uv Lucas, ubi ſupr. 
F. I. p. 43. w Vid. GEA VES, ubi ſupr. p. 67.----101- 
THrEvenor, part 1. c. 5. Le Bau rx. T. 2. DELL a VALLE. 
Let. 11. p. 359 Ke. *HEROD. I. 2. 
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reſpect of magnitude; each fide of the baſis containing a 
ſtadium, or "Th Grecian feet, in length? ; ſo that, by his 
computation, each fide ſhould want-100 Grecian feet of the 
former pyramid. Pliny makes the difference to be greater 


by 46 feet. Moſt of the modern travellers do alſo agree 
this pyramid to be leſs than the other. Thevenot makes it 


but 631 feet ſquare d. However, Strabo ſuppoſes theſe py- 
ramids to be equal<; and Mr. Greaves, on the credit of a 


perſon who meaſured the ſecond with a line, aſſures us, the 


baſes of both are alike ; and that the height taken by a delibe- 


rate conjecture (which it is eaſy to do by reaſon of the near- 


neſs of this and the former, and their ſtanding on the ſame 
plam) is not inferior to that of the firſt. This pyramid has 
no entrance, and is built of white ſtones, not near ſo vaſt as 
thoſe of the firſt ; the ſides riſe not with degrees like that, but 


are ſmooth and equal ; the whole fabric (except where it is op- 
poſed to the ſouth) ſeeming very entire, free from any de- 


formed breaches d. 
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Ox the north and weſt ſides of this ſecond pyramid are The priefi, 
two very ſtately and elaborate pieces, about 30 feet in depth, lodging, 
and above 1400 in length, cut out of the rock in a perpendicu- car it 


lar, and ſquared by the chiſſel; being deſigned, as is ſup- 
poſed, for lodgings of the Egyptian prieſts. They run paral- 
lel to the two ſides of the pyramid, at a convenient diſtance 


from it, and meeting in a right angle make a very fair proſ- 
pect. The entrance is by ſquare openings hewn out of the 


rock, much of the ſame ſize with the narrow paſſages of the 
firſt pyramid, each leading into a ſquare chamber, arched a- 


bove with the natural rock. In moſt of them was a paſſage 


opening into ſome other apartments, but dark, and full of 
rubbiſh. On the north ſide without, there is a line engraven 
in ſacred Egyptian characters ©, 


THE third pyramid ſtands at the diſtance of about a fur- 7 he third 
long from the ſecond, on an advantageous riſing of the rock, Pyramid. 


whereby afar off it ſcems equal to the former, though the vile 

be much leſs and lower. Herodotus ſays it is 300 feet on 

my ſide (M), and to the middle built of Ethiopic marble t. 
Diodorus 


Diop. Sic. I. 1. Pr IV. I. 36. p. 12. 8 8 . 
p. 163. Lucas, ubi ſupr. p. 46. Sa N DV, p. 128. 4th Edit. 


Tu kvxEN. ubi ſupr. © STRABO, I. 17. d Greaves, 
ubi ſupr. p. 103, &, Idem ibid. p. 106, &C. H- 
KODOT. |. 2. | | | 


(J) Yet he tells us that it wants but 20 > feet on each fide of the 
irt pyramid, which muſt be amiſtake; unleſs we charge it rather 
You. I. I i on 
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Diodorus gives the ſame dimenſions of the baſis, and adds, 
that the walls were raiſed fifteen ſtories with black ſtone, like 
Thebaic marble, and the reſt finiſhed with ſuch materials as 


the other pyramids are built with; that this piece of work, 


though it be exceeded by the two former in magnitude, yet 
for the ſtructure, art, and magnificence of the marble, it far 
excels them ; and that in the fide, towards the north, the 


name of Mycerinus, the founder, is engraved® Pliny writes 


to the ſame effect, except only that he makes this pyramid 
363 feet between the angles n. Belon tells us, that it is but a 
third part greater than that of C. Cæſtius at Rome; and that 
it is ſtill perfect, and no more decayed than if it had been 
newly built, conſiſting of a kind of Ethiopic marble cal- 
led Baſaltes, harder than iron itſelf !. The deſcriptions of 
others of the moderns concur in the ſame tale as to ſubſtance, 


_ only differing as to ſome circumſtances; ſo that they all ſeem 
to have copied Herodotus, or one another, and, ſurfeited with 
the view of the two other pyramids, not to have been near 


this, ſince they ſo conſtantly agree in what is moſt evidently 
falſe ; for they have miſtaken both the quality of the ſtone, 
and the colour of the pyramid, the whole appearing to be of 
a clear and white ſtone, ſomewhat choicer and brighter than 
that in either of the two other pyramids : there are indeed 
the ruins of a pile of buildings on the eaſt fide of it, of a fad 
and duſky colour, which might be the occaſion of the error. 


But Belon, and thoſe who follow him, are more inexcuſable 
In making this pyramid but a third part greater than that of 


Cæſtius, which exactly meaſured, on that fide which ſtands 


within the city, is compleatly 78 Engliſb feet in breadth, to 


which if we add a third part, the reſult will be 104, which 


ſhould be equal to this Egyptian pyramid. An unpardonable 
overſight of no leſs than 200 feet in a very little more than | 


300. For fo much beſides the authority of Herodotus 


and Diodorus, Mr. Greaves takes the fide of this pyramid to 


be, and the altitude to have much the ſame proportion. The 
name of Mycerinus 1s not now to be ſeen on it, the engraving 
having been defaced by time x. E 


s Drop. Sic. I. 1. p. 57. Vid. SrxAB. ubi ſupr. ÞPiis. 


ubi ſupr. BeLon. Obſerv. I. 2. c. 44. K Greaves, ubi | 


ſupr. p. 108, &c. 


on the copies, and inſtead of 20 read 500 feet. Mr. Littlebum, 
in his tranſlation of Herodotus, ſuppoſes the meaning to be, that 
this pyramid was 20 feet lower than the former. As great 2 
miſtake as the other. | 
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To the deſcriptions of theſe three p ramids we ſhall add 4 fourth . 
that of a fourth, which ſtands near the mummies, and which ,. ' 


' we take to be that remarkable one mentioned above. This 


pyramid would fall nothing ſhort of the beauty of the firſt, it 
it had been finiſhed : it has 148 ſteps of large ſtones like the 


firſt pyramid ; the platform of it is not even, the ſtones be- 


ing ſet together without order, which ſhews, that it has not 
been finiſ hed, and yet it is much more antient than the other ; 
as is evident by the ſtones which are all worn out and crumb- 75 
led into ſand. It is 643 feet ſquare, and has its entry at the 
fourth part of its height on the north ſide, as the former, be- | 
ing diſtant from the eaſt ſide 316 feet, and by conſequence = 
327 from the weſt, There is but one paſſage into it, 3 feet 
and a half broad, and 4 feet high, which reaching 267 feet {*3, 
downwards ends in a hall with a ſharp arched roof 25 feet and 'M 
a half in length, and 11 in breadth. In the corner of the hall 

there is another paſſage, or gallery, parallel to the horizon, 

feet ſquare within, and nine feet and a half long, which leads 

to another chamber 21 feet in length and 11 in breadth, with 

a very high arched roof alſo, having at the weſt end a ſquare 

window raiſed 24 feet and two thirus from the floor, by which 

one enters into a paſſage indifferent broad, and of a man's 

height, parallel to the horizon, and reaching in length 13 

feet and 2 inches. There is 2 great room, or hall, at the 

end of this paſſage, with an arched roof, containing in length 

20 feet 8 inches, and in breadth 24 feet and 1 inch : the floor 

of it is the natural rock, which on all fides is rough and une- | 
qual, leaving only a little ſmooth and even ſpace in the mid- _ 
dle encompaſſed round with the rock, and much lower than 

the entry into the room or the foundation of the wall l. 

Ix what manner theſe wondeiful ſtructures were erected, Hose the 
and by what contrivance the ſtones, eſpecially thoſe vaſt ones pyramids 
in the firſt, were raiſed to that heiglit, has h en the ſubject of vere built. 
much ſpeculation. Herodotus, whole expreſſions are not very 
clear, ſuppoſes, that when they had laid the firſt range, they 
raiſed other ſtones thither from the ground, by ſhort engines e 
made of wood; that when the ſtone was lodged on this row, | 
it was put into another engine ſtanding on the firſt ſtep, from 
whence it was drawn up to the ſecond row by another, there 100 

eing as many engines as orders of ſtone; or elſe there might | - 

be but one engine, which they might remove as there was oc- | 
caſion. He fays alſo, that the h zheft parts were ficſt finiſh- 

ed, and the reſt in order, but laſt of all thoſe that are loweſt 

and next the ground n. Diodorus imagines the work was ercctcd N 


I THEvenor, Voy. part 1. c. 6. W. HE ROD. I. 2. 
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ſolved and waſhed away by letting in the river *. 
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by the help of mounds, which he ſays the Egyptians pre- 
tended were raiſed of ſalt and nitre, and that they were diſ- 
With this 
writer Pliny agrees, adding, that others were of opinion that 
bridges were made of bricks, which the work being ended, 


were diſtributed into private houſes; conceiving that the 
Nile being much lower, could not come to waſh them a- 
way o. Greaves thinks it was done none of theſe ways; but 


that they firſt built a large tower in the midſt, reaching to 


the top; to the ſides of which he conceives the reſt of the 


building to have been applied, piece after piece, like ſo ma- 
ny buttreſſes, ſtill leſſening in height, till at laſt they came 


to the lowermoſt degree. A difficult piece of building taken 


in the eaſieſt projection. 

Ix what the antients deliver be true, that the ſtones made 
uſe of in the building of theſe pyramids, were fetched either 
from the quarries in the Arabian Mountains, T hebais, or E- 
thiopia, we need not be ſurprized when we are told, that 


Cbeops employed 100,000 men in this labour, 10,000 every 


three months?. But ſome modern travellers, obſerving that 
theſe ſtructures are built not with marble, but with a white 
ſandy ſtone, and very hard, rather believe it was dug out of 
the rock whereon they ſtand 4. We think a middle opinion 


the moſt probable; that the aforeſaid rock indeed ſupplied 
them with great part of the materials, but that the marble ot 


the inner rooms and paſſages was brought thither from ſome 
other place. 
nothing but a rock cut in that ſhape, and covered with a wal! 
of ſtone” ; a piece of work, to our apprehenſion, full as dif- 


ficult as erecting a like maſs of ſtones from the quarry. 


Dropbox us makes the number of men employed in build- 


ing the firſt pyramid 360,000, and Pliny 366, ooo. It is a- 


greed, that twenty years were ſpent in the work: and He- 
rodotus adds, that there was in his time an inſcription on the 
pyramid, though it be ſince worn out, declaring, how 
much was expended in radiſhes, onions, and garlick for the 


workmen, which his interpreter told him, amounted to no 


leſs than 1600 talents of ſilver, or about 413,333 J. 65. 84: 


_ Rterling\. 


So ME late writers think, there is no beauty in theſe ſtruc- 


tures, except their prodigious fize *, though they might for- 


u Dov. Src. I. 1. p. 57. o Pr IA. ubi ſupr. H- 
ROD. I. 2. 1 TnEZVEN Or, part 1. c. 5. WaNSL ER, ubi ſupr. 
r WaxsLZ B, ibid. Vid. HE ROD. Diopor. & Prin. ubi 


ſupr. t FicUEROa, Emb, di Perſia, Sicaxp, Mem. des 


Mi. T. II. p. 281, 
= merly 


I/anfleb imagines the greateſt pyramid to be 


litth, 
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merly be reckoned among the wonders of the world, when 
they were, as is ſuppoſed, caſed with marble, before the 
later kings of Egypt took it away to adorn their palaces u; 


which is a piece of hiſtory we cannot warrant. However a 


very intelligent traveller judges them, in their preſent condi- 
tion, worthy the magnificence of the old Egyptian kings; ad- 
ding, that no prince now in the world (without diſparage- 
ment to any) is able to raiſe ſuch a pile of building w: and 
antient writers ſay, that they were magnificent beyond ex- 
preſſion, and ſingly comparable to many of the greateſt ſtruc- 
tures in Greece conſidered together; that they exceeded all 
other works in Egypt, not only in the maſſineſs of the build- 


ing, and in the expence, but alſo in the induſtry and ſkill 


of the workmen ; the Egyptians themſelves, thinking, very 
juſtly, that the architects were more to be admired than the 
kings who were at the expence; for the former erected 
them by their own abilities and contrivance, the latter by 
their wealth received by inheritance, and the labours of o- 
thers x. | 5 | 

Ox E thing more remarkable in the firſt pyramid is, that 


the ſides of it do ſtand exactly facing the four quarters of the 


world, and conſequently mark the true meridian of the place 


(N) ; which preciſe poſition could not well have been owing 


to chance, but was in all probability the effect of art and 
deſign ; and that it was really ſo, is confirmed by the ſame 
poſition of the tomb within. A permanent proof of the ear- 
ly progreſs made by the Egyptians in aſtronomy. _ 
HERoDpoTUs mentions a bridge near this pyramid, and 
little leſs conſiderable than the pyramid itſelf : but there are 
now no remains of it to be ſeen. It was 40 ſtadia, or a- 
bout 5 Miles in length, 60 feet broad, and in the higheſt 


vS1can, ibid. Tur Nor, ubi ſupr. * HRE ROD & 
Dropos. ubi ſupr. Vid. FoxTENELLE, Elog. de Mr. 
de CHAZELLEs, p. 91. Lucas, Tom. I. p. 366. | 


(N) Mr. de Chaxelles, who made this obſervation, and was on 
the ſpot in the year 1693, being an excellent mathematician, we 


ſhall here ſet down the dimenſions of this pyramid as taken by him, 


and the rather becauſe they come the neareſt to thoſe of Mr. 
Greaves. The fide of the baſe is, according to this gentleman, 


110 toiſes, which is, as we compute, 704, 880 Exgliſb feet; and 
the perpendicular height 77 foiſes and 3 quarters, or 498, 222 Eng- 
lip feet (1). : 55 - 

(i) Fid. Rollin. Hi. arc. T. I. p. 20. 
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part 80 fect in altitude; all of poliſhed ſtones, and carved 
with the figures cf various animals. This was the work of 

ten years 3. 
Other py- Havixo been ſo diffuſive in the deſcription of the pyra- 
ramids. mids of Memphis, we may be excuſed taking notice of thoſe 
which are to be ſeen in other parts of Egypt ; obſerving only 
that they are not all of the ſame form, ſome being round 
and almoſt like a ſugar-loaf, and others riſing with a leffer in- 
clination, and not ſo pointed at the top 2. Lucas aſſures us, 
that there are no leſs than twelve pyramids near the cataracts, 


and two in al Feyyim, EY inferior to thoſe of al 22 ſixte 

 hira b. of tl 

O tbe la- THE Egyptian labyrinth, 0 whence Dædalus is ſup- had 
byrinth. poſed to have taken the model of that which he afterwards oper 
built in Crete, though he therein imitated but the hundredth by t 

part of it e, was a celebrated ſtructure; and yet Herodatus, in t! 

who ſaw it, ſays, that it far ſurpaiſed the report of fame, be- man 

ing, in his judgment, even more admirable than the pyra- uppe 

mids d. As there were at leaſt 3 buildings of this kind, an- pala, 

tient writers, not diſtinguiſhing them, generally ſpeak but of chre 

one, and conſequently with great confuſion and diſagreement. laby 

THey tell us, it ſtood in the Heracleotic nome, near the to ſi 

city of Crocod'l-s or Arſinoe, a little above the lake Mæris e. ſage 

Pliny ſays, it was built by Peteſuccus, or Tithoes, one of the WI Won 

| demigods, 4600 years before his time; but that Demoteles ther 
| would have it to be the palace of Motherudes; Lyceas the out 
ſepuicare of Mwris ; and others the temple of the ſun f. It ſpac 

is recorced by Maneths, that Lachares, or Labares, the ſuc- ed \ 

ceſtor of 3:/o/?r15, provided a labyrinth for his monument“. of ſe 

Ind Diodorus writes, that Mendes, or Marus, alſo built one {tor 

for tne ſame purpoſe, which was not ſo conſiderable on account end. 

of its magnitude, as for the artificial contrivance of it h: but 0 

this ſeems to be a different building from that deſcribed lab) 

by him a little after, which is in all probability the ſame = 

with the labyrinth of Herodotus; for they both agree in the int 

ſituation, that it was the work of twelve kings, among whom at 

' Egypt was at one time divided; and that they built it at and 
their common charge, as a public monument of tkeir reign, We! 

and were buried there \, * 

of 
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Tuis ſtructure ſeems to have been deſigned as a pantheon, 
or univerſal temple of all the Egyptian deities, which were 
ſeparately worſhipped in the provinces. It was alſo the place 
of the general aſſembly of the magiſtracy of the whole na- 
tion, thoſe of all the provinces, or nomes, meeting here to 
feaſt and ſacrifice, and to judge cauſes of great conſequence &. 
And for this reaſon every nome had a hall, or palace, ap- 
propriate to it; the whole edifice containing, according to 
Herodotus, twelve; Egypt being then divided into ſo many 
kingdoms. But Pliny makes the number of theſe palaces 
ſixteen, and Strabo, as it ſeems, twenty ſeven l. The firſt 
of theſe writers tells us, that the halls were vaulted, and 
had an equal number of doors oppoſite to one another, ſix 


opening to the north, and fix to the ſouth, all encompaſſed 
by the ſame wall ; that there were three thouſand chambers 


in this edifice, fifteen hundred in the upper part, and as 


many under ground; and that he viewed every room in the 


upper part, but was not permitted, by thoſe who kept the 
palace to go into the ſubterraneous part, becauſe the ſepul- 


chres of the holy crocodiles, and of the kings who built the 


labyrinth were there, He reports, that what he ſaw ſcemed 
to ſurpaſs the art of man : ſo many ways out by various paſ- 
ſages, and infinite returns, afforded a thouſand occaſions of 
wonder, as he paſſed from a ſpacious hall to a chamber ; from 
thence to a private cabinet ; then again into other paſlages 


out of the cabinets, and out of the chambers into the more 


ſpacious rooms. All the roofs and walls within were incruſt- 
ed with marble ; but the walls farther adorned with figures 
of ſculpture. The halls were ſurrounded with pillars of white 
{tone finely poliſhed ; and at the angle, where the labyrinth 
ends, ſtood the pyramid formerly mentioned en, which Stra- 
ba will have to be the ſepulchre of the prince who built the 
labyrinth 5, 


To this deſcription of Herodotus others add, that it ftood 


in the midſt of an immenſe ſquare, ſurrounded with buildings 


at a great diſtance ; that the porch was of Parian marble, 


and all the other pillars of marble of Syene ; that within it 
were the temples of their ſeveral deities, and galleries, to 
which one aſcended by go ſteps, adorned with many columns 
of porphyry, images of their gods, and ſtatues of their kings, 
of monſtrous ſize; that the whole edifice conſiſted of ſtone, 
the floors being laid with vaſt tables, and the roof appearing 


* STRABO,l. 17. p. 1165. | See the places above quoted. 
"Herop. ubi ſupr. See before, p. 405. o STRABO, ubi ſup. 
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like a field of ſtone; that the paſſages met, and croſſed each 
other with ſo much intricacy, that it was impoſſible for a 
ſtranger to find his way, either in or out, without a guide; 
and that ſeveral of the apartments were ſo contrived, that on 
opening of the doors, there was heard within a terridle noiſe 
of thunder e. 

WE Mall ſubjoin part of the deſcription given by Dial 
rus of a fabric, which though he does not call it a labyrinth, 
but a ſepulchre, yet appears to be the ſame we are now 
ſpeaking of. He fays it was of a ſquare form, each fide be- 
ing a ſurlong in length, built of moſt beautiful ſtone, the 
ſculpture and other work of which poſterity could not ex- 
ceed ; that when one had paſſed the outer encloſure, a build- 
ing preſented itſelf to view, ſurrounded by a piazza, every 
fide conſiſting of 400 pillars; and that it contained the en- 
ſigns, or memorials of the country of each king ; and was, 
in all reſpects, a work ſo ſumptuous, and of ſuch vaſt dimen- 
ſions, that if the twelve princes who began it, had not been 
dethroned before it was finiſhed, the magnificence of it could 
never have been ſurpaſſed . Whence it ſeems, that P/am- 
 mitichus, one of the twelve, who expelling his aſſociates, 

made himſelf maſter of all Egypt, finiſhed the deſign, but 
not with a grandeur anſwerable to the reſt of the ſtructure; 
though Mela attributes the glory of the whole to that king 1. 

Tre ſolidity of this wonderful building was ſuch, that it 
withſtood for many ages not only the rage of time, but that 
of the inhabitants of Heracleopolis, who, worſhipping the ich- 
neumon, the mortal enemy of the crocodile, which was the 
p<culiar deity of Arſince, bore an irreconcileable hatred to the 
labyrinth, which ſerved alſo for a ſepulchre to the ſacred cro- 
codiles, * therefore aſſiſted to demoliſn it. Pliny ſays, it 


was remaining in his days, and that about 500 years before 4- 


lexander, Circummon, eunuch to king Nectanebis, was reported 
to have beſtowed fome ſmall reparations on it, ſupporting the 
building with beams of Acacia, or the Egyptian thorn boiled 
in gil, while the arches of ſquare ſtone were erectin 
Taoven the Arabs have alfo, ſince the days of Fh. 


helped to ruin this ſtructure, yet a conſiderable part of it is 


ſtill ſtanding almoſt at the ſouth end of the lake Malis, a 
little to the eaſt, and 2bout ten leagues from the ruins of A.- 


fino. The people of the country call it the palaceof Charon, 


of whom we ſhall ſay ſomething by and by. 


| Ss & STRABO, ubi . Diop. Sic. p. 59, 
60. 1 Pome. MctLa. I. 1. c. 9. 7 PLIN, ubi ſupr. 
Vid. STRABO, p. 1166, | | | 
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Tux remains we ſpeak of retain yet ſome marks of the 


| antient ſplendor of the whole. The firſt thing one ſees is a 


large portico of marble, facing the riſing ſun, and ſuſtained 


by four great pillars of marble alſo, but compoſed of ſeveral 


pieces: three of theſe pillars are ſtill ſtanding, and one of the 
two middle ones 1s half fallen. In the middle is a door, whoſe 
fides and entablature are very maſſy; and above is a frize, 
whereon is repreſented a head with wings ſtretched out along 


the frize, and ſeveral hieroglyphics underneath. This head 


is covered with a kind of vail, and ſurrounded with four 


points of marble, like rays ; over this firſt entablature runs 
a frize, the ſtones of which are cut into the figures of ſer- 
pents, very big below the head, but growing inſenſibly leſs to 


the tail. On this frize are the ruins of ſeveral doors, in dif- 


ferent ſtories, by which probably they entered into the a- 


partments that were above, but they are at preſent entirely 


ruined : on each fide of that in the middle there is an Anubis 


full of hieroglyphics. 5 5 
Tuts edifice reſembles none of the four orders of archi- 
tecture which we received from the antients. Having paſſed 


through the portico, one enters into a fine large hall, all of 


marble, the roof conſiſting of twelve tables of marble, ex- 
quiſitely joined, each 25 feet long and 3 broad, which croſs 
the room from one end to the other; the roof, being not 


arched (as Herodotus ſays) but flat, ſtrikes one with admi- 


ration at the boldneſs of its architecture; it being ſcarce con- 
ceivable, how it could continue ſo many ages in a poſition 


ſo improper. to ſupport ſo prodigious a weight. This hall is 


at preſent 40 feet high without making any allowance for the 


duſt and rubbiſh with which the floor is covered. At the 


end of this hall, over-againſt the firſt door, there is a ſecond 
portico, with the ſame ornaments as the firſt, but leſs, b 


which one enters into a ſecond hall, not ſo big as the firſt, 
which is covered with eight ſtones. At the end of this room, 


{trait forwards, there is a third portico, {till leſs than the ſe- 
cond, as well as the hall into which it leads, though it has thir- 
teen ſtones to roof it. At the end of this third hall there is a 
fourth portico, ſet againſt the wall, and placed there for ſymme- 
try only to anſwer the reſt. The length of theſe three halls 
is the whole depth of the building in its preſent condition: 


it was on the two ſides, and eſpecially under ground, that 


the prodigious number of rooms and avenues, mentioned b 

the antients, were built; the halls we have deſcribed having 
ſeveral openings made in them, through which one may go 
into other rooms on the ſame level, from whence there are 
ſtair-caſes to go up into thoſe above, and down into thoſe 
meme under 
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under ground. Our author having firſt taken the precaution 
which Ariadne taught Theſeus, and provided himſelf with a- 
bove 2000 fathom of thread, and ſome chopped ſtraw to ſtrew 


in his way, went into above 150 of theſe chambers, but 
was often obliged either to creep on his belly, or to remove 


the rubbiſh which choaked up the paſſages ; but with all his 


endeavours he was not able to go very far. 

To have a perfect idea of the conſtruction of this edifice, 
vou muſt imagine, that you go from one chamber into ano- 
ther, ſometimes into an alley, which has apertures in ſeveral 


places anſwering to other avenues, from which often, with- 


out perceiving it, you come to the place from whence you 
ſet out. All theſe chambers and paſſages, where a perfect 
_ obſcurity reigns, are not of equal dimenſions, nor of the 
ſame figure : ſome being long, ſome ſquare, and others tri- 
angular. 5 | 


THE diſagreement which may be found between this re- 


lation and the accounts of the antients, and even among the 
ſeveral deſcriptions of the antients themſelves in a build- 
ing of ſo great variety and extent, need not be wondered at. 


What is now remaining of it, ſeems to be no more than a 


fourth part of the inner edifice, which, in all probability, 


had four fronts, and twelve halls anſwering to them ; the 
reſt being decayed by time, or demoliſhed by deſign, as ap- 
pars from the prodigious ruins which are to be ſeen all a- 


round it. i 1 

How admirable ſoever the labyrinth was, yet the lake 
Mæris, by which that monument ſtood, is ſaid to be yet 
more wonderful. The antients make it no leſs than 3600 
ſtadia in circumference t, which is ſomewhat incredible (O); 
but later relations aſſure us, that it is not above half a league 
broad and a day's journey in length, being in circuit about 


Lucas, Voy. T. II. p. 18, & HE ROD. ubi ſupr. 


Diob. Sic. I. 1. p. 49. 


(O) Pomponizs Mela makes the circuit of this lake no more than 
20 miles; which being fo very diſſonant from what Herodotus and 


Diodorus have delivered, the critics will have it to be a miſtake in 


Mela's copy, and have corrected it by thoſe authors (1); but, as 
we imagine, without reaſon : though we muſt nat diſſemble the 
tradition of the people of the country, who ſay, the lake was for- 
merly much larger than it is now; and one place in particular, 
which the water has left, is become a dangerous quickſand, wherein 
men and cattle are ſometimes loſt (2). 
1) Fig. Voſſium & alias in Melam, J. 1. c. g. (2) Lucas, 


bt ſup. p. 64, 71. 
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12 or 15 leagues v: which is prodigious enough, if we conſi- 
der that it was the work of mens hands, as appeared from 
the two pyramids built in the midſt of it, which were ſtand- 
ing in the time of Herodotus. In the deepeſt parts it has 50 
fathom of water. This lake ſtretches from north to ſouth, 
and is not fed by the ſea, the adjacent country being exceſ- 
fively dry, but by water derived from the Nile, by a channel 
cut for that purpoſe, 80 ſtadia long and 300 feet broad, 
through which the water flowed into the lake fix months of 
the year, and back again to the river the other ſix months : 
yet we are told, by a modern traveller, that there are two 
coniiderable ſorings i in the lake, which keep it from becoming 
ever quite dry; though in thoſe years that the Nile increaſes 
but little, it has not much water, and then ſeveral fine ruins 
are diſcovered, which at other times are not to be ſeen w. 

_ THis lake was dug by a king of Egypt, called by Hero- 
dotus Meris, and by Diodorus Myris, whoſe name it after- 
wards received, to correct the irregularities of the Nile, by 
receiving the ſuperfluous waters when that river roſe too high, 
and thereby preventing their ſtagnation in other places to the 
detriment of the land, and by ſupplying water for the lands 
when the river failed; which was effected by many canals 
and ditches cut from the main channel *. Theſe canals are 
fill ſubſiſting, and almoſt entire at this day, their number 
and ſtructure being worthy admiration. And as they were of 


the greateſt benefit to the antient inhabitants, fo are they no 
leſs ſcrviceable to the preſent, who, as has been obſerved, at- 


tribute theſe works, and indeed almoſt all other antient 
works of public utility, to J ep. 


' Tax canal of communication between the Nile and the 
lake, had antiently large fluices to let the water in or out as 
occaſion required; and whenever they were either to be o- 


pened or ſhut, the charge of doing it was no lefs than 50 


talents, or about 12 ,q16/. 135. 44. On the other hand, the 
lake brought in a very conſiderable revenue to the prince; 


the fiſhery, during the ſix months of the river's retreat, 


yielding a talent of filver, or about 258/. 6s. 8d. every day 


to the royal treaſury ; and the reſt of the time 20 zmn@, or 
a fourth part of that ſum ; there being twenty two ſorts of 
fiſh in this lake, and in ſuch plenty, that though a great num- 
ber of people were employed in ſalting them, yet there 
wanted hands for the work. His, it is ſaid, gave theſe 

revenues to his wife, to buy her ointments, or, as we expreſs 


u Lucas Voy. T. III. p. 63. w Lucas, ubi ſupr. p. 53. 
* D1onok. ubi ſupr. Lu c s, ubi ſupr. See before, p. 389. 
Coin at, 
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it, for pin- money. The earth dug for the making of the 
lake, was, as the Egyptians told Herodotus, carried to the 
Nile, and diſperſed by the current of that river 

THERE is an iſle in the middle of the lake Meris, of a- 
bout a league in circumference : but nothing is now to be 
ſeen of the two pyramids which were built here, though 
they ſay there are ſeveral ruins of temples and tombs in the 
iſle, with large figures of men and animals. On the farther 
fide of the lake there are ſome little mountains with grottos in 
them, which were formerly made ufe of for ſepulchres ?. 

THE inhabitants, at preſent, call this lake, the lake : 
Charon, concerning whom they tell the following ſtor: 
that being a perſon of mean extraction, and reſolved to 4 
_— by any means, he planted himſelf by this lake, and 

xacted of every corps that was ferried over to be interred a 
men ſum: though he did this without any authority from 
the prince, yet he carried on the impoſition for ſeveral years, 
till refuſing paſſage to the dead body of the king's fon, unleſs 
the uſual ſum were paid him, the cheat was diſcovered : 
however, he made the king to fenfible of the great advantage 
it would be to him to continue this duty by his royal autho- 
rity, that he ordered it to be conſtantly paid for the future, 
appointing Charon his firſt miniſter, and confirming him in 


his old employment, which he made the firſt poſt in the king- 


dom. And Caron got ſuch vatt riches in it, that he became 
powerful enough to aſſaſſinate the king, and mount the throne 


in his ſtead ®, There is ſo much correſpondence between 
this fable and what the antients ay of Charon, that we could 


not omit 1t. 
Ar time would fail us if we ſhould go through an exact 


d-ſcription of the other buildings and adnirable works of the 
antient Egyptians, though perhaps they deſerve it equally with 


what we have already mentioned; the very ſpoils of them 


making at this day the principal ornament of Rome; where 
is ſcarce a column, or an obeliſk, worthy of note, but what 
hes been formerly brought thither out of Egyßt. We may, 


however, find oc ccaſions in the progreſs of this work to ſpeak 
of vhat we here omit ; and fhall only take notice, as briefly 
as we cin, of two or three things more, which we judge ex- 
tracrdinary, and for which, we apprehend, we may not herc- 
after find a more proper place. 

ONE is a moſt magnificent palace in the upper E 7ypt, not 
far from Aj/wan, the antient Syere ; the ruins whereof are 
enough to ſtrike a ſpectator with aſtoniſhment. It is as large 


He ROD. & Diobox. ubi ſup. | 3 LuCas, ubi ſup, - bIdem. 
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as a little city, having four avenues of columns, leading to 
as many porticos. At each gate between two pillars of por- 
phyry, there ſtand two gigantic figures of fine black marble, 
armed with maces. The avenues conſiſt of columns, ſet 
three and three together in a triangle on one pedeſtal ; on 
the chapiter of each triangle is placed a Sphinx and a tomb al- 
ternately. Every column is 70 feet high, all of one ſtone. 
There are in the whole, in all the four avenues above five or 
fix thouſand of theſe columns, a great many of which are 
fallen down. | 

THE firſt hall of this palace is painted with fine pieces of 
hiſtory, and it ſeems as if the painting had not been long fi- 
niſhed. In ſome places they have repreſented the hunting of 
antelopes, in others feaſts, and a great many young children 
playing with all kinds of animals. From hence you go into 
other apartments, encruſted with marble, the roofs bein 
ſupported by pillars of porphyry and black marble. Notwith- 
ſtanding the vaſt quantity of rubbiſh, our author made ſhift 
to get up to the top of this building, from whence he had a 


proſpect of the ruins of the greateſt city that had ever been, 
as he thought, in the world. He ſuppoſes it might be the 
antient Thebes e, though that city probably ſtood much 


lower. 
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TRE grots near Ofyit ought not to be neglected. One of Grots new | 


them is large enough to contain above 600 horſe in battle Oſyũt. 


array: it is cut out of the rock by the chiſſel, and ſupported 
by vaſt ſquare pillars of the ſame rock. In this grotto ſeveral 
little ſeats are made to reſt on; and it ſeems by ſome foot- 
ſteps which till remain of them, that formerly the figures of 
ſeveral deities were painted there ; but they are now almoſt 
entirely defaced. There are a great many other grots in the 
ſame mountain, more beautiful than this. [hey are ranged 
in order, with doors anſwering one another, on which there 
are ſeveral images of the antient gods of Egypt in baſſo relieve; 
ſome having a ſtaff in their hand, as if they guarded the en- 


trance. In theſe grottos various apartments have been made, 


and ſome wells ſunk ; but, what is moſt wonderful of all, at 


the farther end there are catacombs hollowed in the rock, 
Where there are a great number of mummies, and tombs a- 


dorned with ſepulchres in baſſo relievo, which have been al- 


moſt all disfigured by the Arabs. Our author went into a- 
bove 200 of theſe grots, each of them more ſingular than the 


other; and he aſſures us there are above a thouſand of them. 


It is ſurprizing to conſider the time and number of men that 


„ Idem, T. I. p. 98, &. 
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muſt have been employed in a work of ſuch difficulty ; there 
being ſcarce a monument in any other part of the world, which 


carries ſuch evidence of the power of thoſe who executed it; 


Anaęniß. 


cent ſtruc- 
ture at 
Dandera. 


for which reaſon the people of the country believe theſe 
grots che work of demons, who have hid immenſe treaſures 
in them. As to the time when they were cut, and for what 
purpoſe, it is in vain to expect any light from hiſtory d. 
AMONG the antiquities of Dandera, the antient Tentyra, 
there is ſtanding part of a temple, or palace, of ſurprizing 
height and dimentions. The back part of this ſtructure is a 
vaſt wall, without any windows, built of large ſtones of 
greyiſh granite, covered with ba//o relievos bigger than the 
life, repreſenting the antient Egyptian deities, with all their 
attributes in different attitudes. I'wo lions of white marble, 
as big as horſes, ſtand above half the length of their bodies 
out of the wall. The fide is about 300 paces long, filled 
alſo with ſculptures of the ſame kind, and has three lions jut- 
ting out, of the ſame ſize with the former. The front of 


this glorious edifice expoſes to view, in the midft, a porch, 
ſuſtained by ſquare pilaſters of a prodigious fize ; a large pi- 


azza ſupported by three rows of columns, one of which eight 
men can hardly fathom, extends it ſelf on each fide the porch, 


and bears up a flat roof, made of ſtones of 6 or 7 feet broad, 
and of an extraordinary length. This roof appears to have 


been formerly painted, and ſome colours, which time has ſpa- 
red, are ſtill to be perceived. The columns, made of great 


ſtones of granite, and full of hieroglyphics in relief, have each, 
on their corniſh, a capital compoſed of four womens heads, 
with their head-dreſs ſet back to back, and appearing like 
the faces of a double Fanus : theſe heads are of a proportion 


ſuitable to the columns there is above them an abacus of a 
ſquare ſtone, of about 6 feet high, ſomewhat longer than it 


1s broad, which ſupports the roof. A kind of corniſh, of a 


ſingular conſtruction, runs all round this piazza ; and in the 


middle over the porch, there are two great ſerpents interwo- 
ven, Whoſe heads reſt on two large wings extended on cach 


fide. Though theſe columns are above half buried in the 


ruins, yet one may judge of their height by the circumference 
and according to the proportions of architecture, they ought 


| to. be, at leaſt, 44 or 45 feet high, and 120 including the 


baiis with the capital. From tl. is porch one enters directly 
into a large ſquare hall, where there are three doors, opening 
into different apartments which lead till into others, ſup- 


d Lucas, ubi ſupr. T. II. p. 76, &c. 
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ported alſo by a great many fine columns, though dark and 


full of rubbiſh. 

As this edifice is almoſt entirely buried on one ſide under the 
ruins and heaps of ſtones, which have formed a kind of 
mountain, one may eaſily get up to the top; and to give 
ſome idea of its dimenſions, it is ſufficient to ſay, that the 
Arabs had formerly built a very large town upon it, the ruins 
of which are {till to be ſeen. At ſome diſtance from the front, 
there is a large arch of a beautiful order of architecture, and 
above 40 feet high, which ſeems to have been the firſt 

ate, 
, Taz tradition of the country is, that this was a temple of 
Serapis ; which ſeems to be confirmed by a Gree# inſcription on 
the frize, wherein the name of that deity appears ; but the 
whole is ſo imperfectly taken, that there is no making any 
certain judgment of it. They alſo pretend, that this temple 


had as many windows as there are days in the year, and that - 


thoſe windows were ſo diſpoſed, that each anſwering to one 
of the degrees of the ecliptic, the ſun every day ſaluted the 
deity who preſided there, through them in order, one after 
another e. 

| Ws ſhall conclude this teien, which is perhaps al rea- 


dy too long, with a reflexion made on occaſion of this 


ſtructure: That if in ſuch cities as Tentyra, and ſome others 
of inferior note, there are found monuments of ſuch exqui- 
ſite beauty and grandeur, what ought we to think of thoſe 
erected in the principal cities, which were the ordinary reſi- 
dence of the kings; as Thebes, Memphis, and Alexandria ? 
and how great an idea ought we to entertain of the power 
and magnificence of the antient inhabitants of Egypt f? 


SECT. Il. 


Of the antiquity, government, la:ws, religion, cuſtoms, 


arts, learning, and trade of the aitient Egyptians. 
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H ERE are few nations in the ward which can pre- 9, anti- 
tend to an cqual antiquity with the Zgyptians. Their quity of the 


country 1s the only one in the world which has born the name Eg yptians 


of a ſon of Noah; though it be uncertain, whether Ham 
himſelf made any ſettlement there. However, his fon Mix- 


© SICARD, Mem, des miſſions, T. II. p. 158, Lucas, F. 
II. p. 133, &. f Lycas, ibid, p. 139. 
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raim certainly peopled Egypt with his own iſſue, which in- 
habited ſeveral parts of it, under the names of Mizraim, 
Pathruſim, Caſtubim, and Caphtorim *. 

AND yet the Egyptians themſelves being ignorant of their 
true deſcent, pretended even to a greater antiquity than this, 
aſſerting themſelves to have been the firſt men in the world, 
which (as well as animals) they imagined muſt have been 
originally produced in their country, rather than in any other 


part of the world, becauſe of the benign temperature of the 


air, the natural fecundity of the Vile, and its ſpontaneous 


bringing forth ſeveral kinds of vegetables, as proper food for 


the newly produced men and animals. And to ſupport this 
opinion by fact, they inſtanced in the great numbers of mice 
which were every year bred out of the mud left by the Nile 
on its retreat, ſome of them, as they ſay, appearing alive, 
and formed ſo far as the fore-part of the body only, the other 
part being inanimate and without motion, as having not yet 
quite put off the nature of earth b. That the concurrence of 


proper cauſes, in certain ſeaſons will occaſion a prodigious in- 


creaſe of thoſe vermin, 1s obſerved in other countries ; but as 


to the other part of the relation, it is not improbable, that 


the mice which are generated at that ſeaſon in Egypt, are of 
the ſame kind with thoſe mentioned by antient authors to 


breed in that country, and ſome other parts, which have but 


two legs e, and which an incurious ſpectator might therefore 


eaſily take to be imperfect animals, and but half formed. On 
this miſtaken notion of their original, the Egyptians built 


their hiſtory, reckoning an extravagant number of years, du- 
ring which they pretended they had the moſt flouriſhing king- 
dom in the world, under the adminiſtration of their own na- 
tive kings. However, we are told, that in the time of 
Pſammitichus they acknowledge the Phrygians to be more 
antient, yielding that nation the priority, and challenging 
only the ſecond rank to themſelves 4. 

TRE Egyptians are ſaid to have been the firſt who found 
out the rules of government, and the art of making life eaſy, 
and a people happy ; the true end of politics. Their laws 


and inſtitutions were not only highly reverenced by thoſe 
who lived under their immediate influence, but by other 
nations, and particularly the Grecians, whoſe firſt ſages and 


en travelled into this country to acquaint themſelves 


See before, p. 65 &. b Diop. S1c. I. 1. p. 9. e Tyro- 
PHRAST. in fragm. de animalibus. PL 1. nat. hift. I. 10. c. 65. 
HE ROD. I. 4. HERO. I. 2. ſub init. See before, p. 335. note U. 


therewith, 
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herewith, and borrowed thence the beſt part of thoſe which 
hey afterwards eſtabliſhed at home. 


THE crown of Egypt was hereditary ; their firſt kings did Their kings 
not live after the manner of other monarchs, or govern by manner of 
their own arbitrary will and pleaſure, ſubje& to the control 4%. 


of none; but they were obliged to conform themſelves to the 
eſtabliſhed laws of the land, not only in the management of 
public affairs, but even in their private way of life. No 
ſlave bought with money, or ſervant born in their own houſe, 
was admitted into their ſervice ; but they were attended by 
the ſons of the prieſts of moſt diſtinguiſhed birth ; who after 
having had a ſuitable education, were at the age of twenty 
placed about the king's perſon ; that, being waited on both 
day and night by men of ſuch extraordinary merit, he might 
learn nothing unworthy of the royal majeſty, and be in the 
leſs danger of falling into any vicious exceſs ; which princes 
ſeldom do, unleſs they find, among thoſe who approach their 
perſons, encouragers of their debauchery, and miniſters of 
their paſſions. 
THERE were ftated hours of night as well as day, when 
the king could not do what he had a fancy to, but was indiſ- 
penſibly obliged to give attention to buſineſs and ſerious em- 
ployment. When he aroſe early in the morning, the firſt 
thing he did was to peruſe the public diſpatches and letters, 
which came from ſeveral parts of his dominions, that ſo he 
might be well acquainted with the ftate and affairs of his 
kingdom. Then bathing himſelf, and putting on ſplendid 
attire, and aſſuming the enſigns of his regal office, he went 
to the temple to ſacrihce : the victims being brought to the 
altar, the chief prieſt, in the preſence of the king and the 
aſſiſtants, prayed with a loud voice for the health and pro- 
ſperity of the king, who governed according to juſtice and 
the laws of the kingdom. And on this occaſion he enlarged 
on his royal virtues, obſerving that he was pious towards the 
gods, tender towards his people, moderare, juſt, magnani- 
mous, of ſtrict veracity, liberal, maſter of himſelf, puniſn- 
ing below, and rewarding above, deſert. He then ſpake 
with execration of the faults which the king might have com- 
mitted through ſurprize or ignorance; but withal abſolving 
him, and laying the guilt on his miniſters and council. And 
this method they took to win their kings to the practice of 
virtue ; not by ſharp admonitions, but by the pleaſing praiſes 
due to good actions. The ſacrifices being duly performed, 
the ſcribe read, out of the ſacred records, ſuch of the coun- 
ſels and actions of the moſt famous men as might be of uſe in 
life, and fit for imitation ; that the king might thereby be in- 
VoL. 1 ; | K Kk ſtructed 
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ſtructed to govern his ſtate by their maxims, and regulate his 
adminiſtration, in every reſpect, according to the eſtabliſhed 
laws. 

Nor was the king obliged to this exactneſs in public affairs 
only; but he was ſo little maſter of himſelf in private, that 


he could not take the air, lie with his queen, bath, or do the 


moſt indifferent thing, but at certain times, which were par- 
ticularly appointed, and ſet apart for this or that purpoſe. He 
was not permitted to chooſe what he would eat, but his table 
was furniſhed with the moſt ſimple food, generally veal or 
gooſe; and he was allowed but a certain quantity of wine to 
drink. And this regulation was ſo moderate, that it ſeemed 
not to have been the inſtitution of a legiſlator, but the pre- 
ſcription of an experienced phyſician for the preſervation of 
health; to which it was ſo conducive, that one of the kings 
of Egypt, named Tachos, who had the beſt of conſtitutions 
while he lived after the frugal manner of his own country, re- 
tiring into Perſia, ſoon ruined it by the luxurious diet of that 
nation e. It is ſaid, that there was, in a certain temple in 


Thebes, a pillar, with an inſcription on it, containing impre- 


cations againſt a king, who had firſt introduced 3 among 


the E eyptians k. 


So great a reſtraint laid on the prince in matters ſeemingly 
of little conſequence, is indeed extraordinary; but what de- 
ſerves greater admiration is, that it was not in his power to 


ſatisfy more dangerous appetites, by wronging or oppreſſing 


the ſubject 3 for he could not puniſh any perſon out of paſſion 
or Caprice, nor give judgment in any caſe otherwiſe than as 

the laws ordained. And all this was fo far from heing thought 
hard or diſhonourable by the kings, that on the contrary they 


eſteemed it a ſingular bleſſing, that while other men were 


ſubject to the ill conſequences of indulging their natural paſ- 


ſions, themſelves were exempt from ſuch dangers, by living 


up to a rule of life approved by the moſt prudent perſons. 
While the princes behaved themſelves with this juſtice and 


moderation, they were infinitely dear to their people ; not 


only the colleges of prieſts, but the whole Egyptian nation 


being more ſollicitous for the king's ſafety, than that of their 
wives, children, or poſſeſſions. Wherefore, ſo long as theſe 
laws were obſerved, their ſtate was flouriſhing, and the peo- 


ple happy; they ee e their dominions by the conqueſt of 


ſeveral nations, became excceding rich and populous, and en- 


= ib var. hiſt. 1. 55 6. 1. Pl ur Ach. de Iſid. & 
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abled to adorn the ſeveral provinces of the kingdom with 
works of inimitable magnificence s. 5 
THE affection of the Egyptians to their king appeared in The ho- 
nothing more than in the lamentations they made for them, nours paid 
and the honours they paid them when dead; for upon the em when 
death of any of their kings, the whole kingdom went into 4. 
mourning, rending their garments, ſhutting up their tem- 
ples, and putting a ſtop to all ſacrifices, feaſts, and ſolemni- 
ties, for the ſpace of ſeventy two days. Companies of 200 
or 300, both men and women, having thrown dirt on their 
heads, and being girt with linen girdles, marched ſolemnly in 
proceſſion twice a day, ſinging his praiſe in mournful dirges, 
calling on the virtue of the deceaſed. All this while they ab- 
{tained from fleſh and wheat, as alſo from wine and all delica- 
cies; they neither bathed, nor anointed themſelves, nor ſlept 
in their beds, nor uſed the company of their wives; but eve 
one mourned both night and day, as for the loſs of a beloved 
ſon. In the mean time the funeral pomp being prepared with 
great magnificence, on the laſt day, the body was expoſed in 
a coffin at the entrance of the ſepulchre, where, in purſuance 
of a law, the actions of his life were recited, and every one 
was at free liberty to accuſe him. The prieſts pronounced his 
elogy; and if it ſo happened that the deceaſed had reigned 
worthily, the numerous multitude, aſſembled on the occaſion, 
ſeconded the applauſes of the prieſts ; but if he had governed 
unworthily, they boldly expreſſed their diſapprobation. It 
even depended on the inclinations of the people, whether the 
deceaſed prince ſhould be honoured with a ſolemn burial, 
which through their diflike was denied to ſeveral. Upon 
which account (among others), and leſt their dead bodies 
thould be abuſed, and their memory blaſted with eternal in- 
famy, they did their utmoſt to deſerve the good opinion of 
their ſubjects by an unblameable conduct. D 
As to the adminiſtration of public affairs, each dome, or The politi- 
province had its peculiar goFernor, who ordered and took cal div:- 
care of every thing within his juriſdiction. The lands were % of the 
divided into three parts; of which one was allotted to the kingdom. 
prieſts, and the revenues thereof were employed not only for 
the maintenance of them and their families, but for the pro- 
viding ſacrifices and all other expences of public worſhip. 
The ſecond belonged to the king, and was appropriated to 
defray the charges of his wars, and for the ſupport of the re- 
gal dignity with ſplendor. By ſuch an abundant proviſion, he 
was enabled liberally to reward men of diſtinguiſhed merit; 


Diop. Sic. I. 1. p. 63, &c. 5 
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and had no occaſion to lay any burthenſome taxes on his peo- 


ple. The third part was the ſoldiers, who, having ſo hand- 


ſome a maintenance, were thereby encouraged to venture 
their lives in defence of their country : for they thought it 
abſurd to truſt the ſafety of the whole nation in the hands of 
thoſe, who had nothing dear or valuable at home to hght 
for h. 

HEeRoDoTUs ſays, the Egyptians were diſtinguiſhed into 
ſeven orders of men; prieſts, ſoldiers, herdſmen, hogherds, 
traders, interpreters, and ſeamen ; who took their names 
from the profeſſions they exerciſed ' But Diodorus mentions 
no more than five; prieſts, ſoldiers, ſhepherds, huſbandmen, 
and artificers, including probably ſome of the former deno- 
minations under ſome of theſe. | 

THE king, prieſts, and ſoldiery made as it were the three 
eſtates of the kingdom. The prieſts were held in great reve- 
rence and eſteem, not only for their attendance on the wor- 


ſhip of their gods, but becauſe by their learning and prudence 


they were of great ſervice to the ſtate ; being for that reaſon 
always near the king's perſon, as the chief of his council, to 
aſſiſt him with their advice, to give their judgments as to the 
event of any enterprize, by their ſkill in aſtrology, and in 
divination by inſpection of the ſacrifices; and to read uſeful 
points of hiſtory out of the ſacred commentaries. Theſe 
were exempt from all taxes, and were the next in JROW 


and dignity to the king K. 


THe prieſts wore 3 garments and ſhoes, being not per- 
mitted to dreſs in any other manner; they took particular 
care to waſh them often, and have them always clean: and 


for greater neatneſs, they ſhaved all parts of their bodies once 
in three days, and bathed conſtantly twice by day, and twice 


by night in cold water, with a great deal of ſuperſtition. The 
ſervice of every god was performed, not by one, but by many 
prieſts ; and they had a chief prieſt over them, in whoſe room, | 


when he died, his ſon was ſubſtituted. The prieſthood en- 
joyed very great advantages, being never diſturbed with do- 
meſtic cares; for they eat the confrremced bread, and were 


daily furniſhed with beef and geeſe in abundance, and had | 


alſo an allowance of wine ; but they might not taſte of fiſh. | 


| Beans, which were never eaten by the other Egyptians, the | 
prieſts abhorred the fight of, accounting them impure and | 


abominable : whence Pythagoras took the averſion he had to 
that kind of pulſe. | 
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THE military men were called Calaſirians, or Hermety- Of the 
hans, according to the different nomes they inhabited. Thoſe /c/aiery. 


of the latter were the nomes of Bufiris, Sais, Chemmis, Pa- 
premis, and one half of the iſland Proſepis, from whence 
160,000 men might be drawn, when they were moſt nume 
rous. The nomes of the Calaſirians were thoſe of Thebes, 
Bubaſtis, Aphthis, Tanis, Mendes, Sebennytus, Athribis, Phar- 
bethus, Thmuis, Onuphis, Anytis, and Myecphoris; which 
laſt was ſituate in an iſland over-againſt the city of Buba/is. 
And theſe nomes of the Calaſirians might furniſh 250,000 
men at the moſt. The ſoldiers of both denominations were 
not permitted to learn, or exerciſe any mechanical art, but 
were obliged, from father to ſon, to apply themſelves to the 
art of war only ® ; wherein it may be ſuppoſed, they there- 
fore, made a more than ordinary proficiency ; but their great 
excellency ſeems to have been in horſemanthip, and the ſkill 
of guiding chariots ; for which they were particularly and 
early famous, as appears from ſcripture a. For negle& of 
duty, flying in battle, or cowardice, they were puniſhed only 
by marks of infamy ; it being thought more adviſeable to keep 
them. in order by the motive of honour, than the fear of 
chaſtiſcment 9. | 
THE lands conferred on the militia were exempted from 
public taxes, as well as thoſe of the prieſts. The portion 
aſſigned to each man was 12 arure, every one containing 
a ſquare of 100 Egyptian cubits (A). The king's guard 
conſiſted of 1000 Hermotybians, and as many Calaſirians, who 
were changed every year, that they might all have that ho- 
For, beſides the revenues 
of their lands, thoſe that were on duty at court had a daily 
allowance of five pounds of bread, two pounds of beef, and 
two pints of wine. This liberal proviſion for the militia, 
was alſo an encouragement for them to marry, helping to peo- 
ple the country, and leaving behind them a ſucceſſion of 
troops ſufficient for the defence of the kingdom ?. 
Bur after all, the Egyptians cannot be ſaid to have been 
a warlike nation ; it being real and not imaginary combats 
that form a ſoldier. They rather extended their dominions by 
ſending out colonies, than by their arms: however, we {hal} 
find ſome conquerors of great fame among their kings. 


= Tdem ibid. a Exod, xiv. 7, &. Cant. i. 9 
g..:: Dies 1.1. 78. 


Thai. xxxvi. 
P HE ROD. & Diopos. ubi ſupr. 


(A) The Egyptian Arura muſt therefore have been ſomewhat 
more than three quarters of an Exgliſb acre, 
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Wr had almoſt forgot to obſerve, that if the Egyptians 


at any time created a new king by election (which ſometimes 


happened), he was always choſen, either out of the prieſts, 
or the ſoldiers; and if out of the latter, he was immediate] 


received into the order of prieſts, and initiated in their 


Of the in- 
Ferior 


| claſſes. 


learning and myſteries J. 


THE huſbandmen taking the lands from the king, prieſts, 
and ſoldiers, at an eaſy rent, and employing themſelves wholl 


in their tillage, and the ſon continually ſucceeding the father in 


the ſame occupation, they became the moſt expert in agri- 
culture of any people in the world. The ſhepherds, in like 


manner, were always ſhepherds from generation to genera- 
tion; and, by the obſervations of their fore-fathers, and 


their own experience, arrived at great ſkill in their way; 


_ endeavouring to vie with one another in contrivances to en- 


creaſe the breed of the animals they fed. One thing in par- 
ticular deſerves to be mentioned, which was practiſed by 
thoſe who fed hens and geeſe. For not contented with the 
ordinary way of natural encreaſe, they did not ſuffer them to 


: ſit, but themſelves hatched the eggs by an artificial fecunda- 


tion ; and by that means raiſed prodigious flocks of thoſe 


fowls r. The method was moſt probably by ovens, which 


are ſtill uſed in Egypt for the ſame purpoſe, and much ſpoken 


_ ovens below. Theſe upper ovens have not only mouths opening 


of by travellers (B). 
3 THE 
4 PLvuT. de Iſid. & Ofirid. p. 354. Diop. Sic. ubiſupr. 


(B) It may not be amiſs to give a ſhort account of this method; 
2 perhaps might be practicable in other countries as well as 
Et. | 5 
The houſes built for this uſe have a long entry, on each ſide of 
which are fourteen ovens on the ground (ſome places have more, 
and ſome le{s) : the bottoms and ſides of which are all of ſun-· dried 
bricks; upon them they put mats, and on the mats eggs. The 
tops of theſe ovens are flat, and covered with ſticks, except two 


long channels or hearths, of ſun- dried bricks, three or four inches 


deep, wherein the fires are made, to heat the eggs lying under them 
in the lower ovens. | | | | 

Above theſe lower ovens are ſo many other, alſo of ſun-dried 
bricks, and arched at the top ; where are ſome holes, which are 
ſtopped, or left open, as they pleaſe, to govern the heat in the 


into the long entry, but mouths of communication with each other, 


and every one of them has two of the above-mentioned hearths. 


The depth of the lower oven is about two feet and a half Engli/ ; 
that of the upper above four. | 8 


They 
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THE law which obliged the ſon of the huſbandman and 
ſhepherd to follow the vocation of his father, extended to all 
arts and trades: for amongſt the Egyptians a man was under 

an indiſpenſable neceſſity of taking up his father's employ- 
ment, and of applying himſelf wholly to that, without med- 


They begin to heat the ovens in the middle of * bende 


every morning one hundred kintars (or hundrec weight) of camels 
or buffaloes dung, and the like proportion at night, till the middle 
of February, about which time the ovens are ſo hot, that one cannot 
well endure to lay his hand upon the walls, 


After this they put the eggs into the ovens to hatch the chithone'; ; 


which they continue ſucceſſively tc the end of May. The eggs are 
firſt put on mats in the lower ovens, ſeven or eight thouſand eggs 
in number, and laid only double, one upon another. In the upper 
ovens the fire is made in the long channels, or hearths, from whence 
the heat is conveyed into the lower ovens. The eggs which are di- 
rectly under theſe hearths, lie treble one upon another; the reſt, as 
was ſaid, only double. 

At night, when they make new fires in the hearths, they remove 
the eggs that were directly under them, and lay treble, into the 


place of thoſe which lay on the ſides, and double only; and theſe 
being now removed, lie treble under the hearth, becauſe the heat 


is greater there chan on the ſides, 

Theſe eggs continue in the lower ovens 18 days and nights: 
afterwards they remove them into the upper ovens, which are juſt 
over the lower. In thoſe (there being now no more fire uſed) 
they turn all the eggs four times every twenty four hours. The 


twenty firſt or twenty ſecond day the chickens are hatched ; which 


the firſt day eat not ; the ſecond they are fetched away and fed. 
The maſter of the oven has a third part of the eggs for his coft 
and pains ; out of which he is to make good unto the owners, (Who 


have two thirds in chickens for their eggs) if any happen to be 


ſpoiled or miſcarry. 


The fire in the upper ovens, when the eggs are placed in the 
lower, is thus proportioned. The firſt day the greateit fire ; the 


ſecond leſs than the firſt ; the fourth more than the third ; the fifth 
leſs; the ſixth more than the fifth ; the ſeventh leſs ; the eighth 
more; the ninth without fire; the tenth a little fire in the morning; 
the eleventh they ſtop all the holes with flax or ſtraw, making no 


more fire ; for if they ſhou!d, the eggs would break. They take 


care that the eggs be no hotter than the eye of a man, when they 
are laid upon it, can well endure. 


When the chickens are hatched, they put them into the lower 
ovens, Which are covered with mats. Under theſe mats is bran to 


dry them; and upon the mats ſtraw for them to ſtand on (1). 


(1) Greaves, Manner of hatching chickens at Cairo, Phil, Tranf, 
Ne. 137. Fid, Lucas Voy. Vol. 1. p. 279, S. 
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Of their 
courts of 
Juſtice. 


neſs that did not belong to their hereditary profeſſion, they 


public; and that as nothing could conduce more to the re- 


| judges 3 who were men of the beſt reputation, and taken 
from the three chief cities, Heliopolis, Thebes, and Mem- 
phis; ten from each; ſo that their whole number was thirty. 


lection ſupplied by the city that ſent him. Their ſalaries 


gold about his neck, from which hung an image of precious 
ſtones, which they called truth. Whenever the preſident aſ- 


fendant, he gave in his anſwer. To this the plaintiff replied, 


out the clamorous harangues of lawyers, who are too apt 


public pleaders, baniſhed them from the tribunal ; nor would 


The Hiſtory of Egypt Book I, 
dling with any other. Thus being cut off from all hopes of | 
riſing to the magiſtracy, and having no room left for popular 
ambition, they ſtuck cloſely to what they profeſſed. They 
were never permitted to concern themſelves with civil affairs : 
and if they happened to attempt it, or undertook any buſi- 


were ſeverely punithed. 
THE Egyptians were very careful in the adminiſtration of 

juſtice; for they rightly judged the ſentences pronounced 

from the tribunals to be of the greateſt conſequence to the 


for mation of mens manners, than the puniſhment of offen- 
ders, and the relieving the oppreſſed; ſo nothing could be 
more deſtructive of ſociety, or a greater cauſe of confuſion, 
than the ſuffering of bribery or favour in ſuch caſes. For 
this reaſon, they were very ſcrupulous in the choice of their 


This tribunal was thought to be inferior neither to that of the 
Areopagus at Athens, nor to the Lacedemonian ſenate. 

_ THis venerable aſſembly choſe a preſident out of their own 
number, whoſe place, as an inferior judge, was upon his e- 


were paid by the king, who allowed the prefident a ſtipend 
proportioned to his ſuperior rank ; and that he might be more 
viſibly diſtinguiſhed from his brethren, he wore a chain of 


ſumed this enſign of his office, it ſignified, that he was pre- 
pared to hear cauſes, The court being ſeated, and the eight 
books, which contained all the laws laid before them, the 
plaintiff preferred his complaint, clearly and diſtinctly ſet 
forth in writing ; a copy of which being granted to the de- 


and then the defendant rejoined. Each party having given in 
two writings, the court took them into conſideration ; and 
ater conſulting together, proceeded to ſentence ; and the 
preſident turned the effigies of truth towards the party in 
v-hoſe favour judgment was given. All this was done with- 


to diſguiſe truth, or falſhood, to ſerve their turn, and pervert 
judgment by their ſpecious rhetoric. The Egyptians there- 
tore, ſenſible of the fallacies of oratory, and the evil arts of 


they even ſuffer a man to ſpeak in his own cauſe, well know- 
| ing 
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ing the advantage one perſon might have over another by 
more artful ſpeaking, or greater confidence; but contented 
themſelves with a {imple and intelligible ſtate of the caſe in 
writing, which being readily underſtood, was as readily de- 
cided. By which means every man ſtood upon the level with 


his antagoniſt, and nothing but the merits had any weight in 
the determination of a cauſe, 
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HAVING ſpoken of their courts of judicature, it may not nn 
de amiſs briefly to mention ſuch of their laws as are moſt re- markable 


markable, for their antiquity or uſe. 


I. PERJURY was puniſhed with death ; it being looked 


on as ſinful in the fight of the gods, and deſtructive of human 
ſociety. 


II. HE that ſaw a man killed, or violently aſſaulted e on the 


highway, and did not endeavour to reſcue him if he could, 
was puniſhed with death. If it appeared that he was unable 


to give aſſiſtance, he was nevertheleſs obliged to diſcover, 


and proſecute the offenders according to law ; which if he 
neglected, he received a certain number of ſtripes, and was 
kept without food for three days. 

III. FALsE accuſers underwent the ſame . as 
the accuſed ſhould have undergone in caſe of conviction. 

IV. Every Egyptian was enjoined to give in his name, 
and by what means he gained his livelihood, in writing, to the 
governor of the province where he lived. But if it could be 
proved, that he had given in a wrong information, or got his 
living in an unlawful way, he was puniſhed with death. 
This law was made by Amaſis, and Solon is ſaid to have intro- 
duced it, from Egypt among the Athenzans f. 


V. He that wilfully killed any perſon, whether freeman 


or ſlave, was condemned to die. 


VI. PARENTS that killed their children were not adjudg- 


ed to die; but were cb.iged to embrace their dead bodies for 
three days and three nights together; a guard being ſet over 
them to ſee that they punctu ally obeyed this law. 

VII. Bur parricides were put to a moſt cruel death; firſt 
they had their limbs mangled, and their fleſh cut into ſmall 


pieces with ſharp reeds, after which they were laid upon thorns, 


and burned alive. 


VIII. Women with child were not 3 til they had 
been delivered; that the innocent might not be involved in 


the puniſhent of the guilty. 


© Vid” Henop, ubi ſupr. 


IX. Mo- 


laws. 
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IX. MuTiNny and deſertion were puniſhed only by de- 
gradation and diſgrace ; which could never be wiped away, 
but by brave actions and amendment. 

X. Tnosk who betrayed their ſecret deſigns to the enemy 
had their tongues cut out. 

XI. CoiniNG falſe money, uſing falſe weights, and for- 
gery of all ſorts, were puniſhed by cutting off the offending 
parts, both the hands. 

XII. HE that committed a rape on a ter woman, had his 
privities cut off; for they held a raviſher guilty of three moſt 


enormous crimes, having beſides the injuſtice of the action, 
brought infamy on the woman, and baſtardized her iſſue. 
XIII. ADULTERY by conſent, was puniſhed in the man 


by giving him a thouſand laſhes with rods ; and in the woman 
by the loſs of her noſe. 


XIV. AccoRDING to the commercial laws, which are 
ſaid to have been made by Bocchoris; if a man borrowed 


money without giving a note in writing for it, he was diſ- 


charged from the debt, provided, he would make oath that 


he was no ways indebted to his creditor. The oath in this 
caſe was very ſolemn, and preceded by facritice. 
XV. In cafes where the debt was acknowledged by proper 

1 the intereſt was not to exceed the able of the 
capital or ſum lent. The debtor's goods, and not his body, 
were anſwerable for the debt; for his body was claimed by 


the city, or place, where he lived, which had the greateſt in- 


tereſt in him, and had a right to his ſervice, both in peace 


and war. In ſhort, they did not apprehend wherein lay the 
policy of ſacrificing an ufeful member of the republic to the 


_ cruelty or avarice of a private perſon. This law, or one 


very like it, is ſaid to have been eſtabliſhed by Solon s. 
XVI. To help the circulation of money, Aſychis made a 


law, that a man might borrow on the pledge of his father's 


dead body, which was to be put into the hands of the credi- 
tor; and if he did not redeem it, he was to be deprived of 
the honour of a funeral himſelf, nor could he have the liber- 


ty of burying any perſon deſcended from him; which was 


accounted the greateſt ignominy *. 


XVII. Tur Egyptian prieſts were allowed no more than 
one wife, but all others might marry as many as they pleaſed: 


mar was any child reckoned a baſtard, though begotten on a 
flave bought with money; for they held the father to be the 


Hole cauſe of generation, and that the mother only provided 
nouriſhment and lodging for the infant u. 


Dion. Sic. ubi fupr. p. 69, &c. x Ha kor. ubi ſup. 


Dion. S1c. I. 1. p. 72. 2 | 
XVIII. By 
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XVII. By the laws of Egypt brothers were permitted to 


marry their ſiſters ; becauſe they had an inſtance of the hap- 


pineſs of ſuch marriages in that of Js with her own brother 
Oris; for having vowed, on his death, never to ſuffer the 
embraces of any other, ſhe revenged his murder, and go- 


verned the kingdom during her widowhood with great pru- 


dence, being the author of infinite benefits to mankind. For 
which reaſon, in Egypt, the queen had more power, and 
more honour ſhewn her than the king; and in private con- 


tracts the greater authority was given to the women, the hus- 


bands thereby . to be obedient to their wives in all 
things w. 

XIX. THERE was a very remarkable law, or rather a 
cuſtom which had the ſanction of law, with regard to the 
Egyptian robbers and ſharpers. Whoever entered himſelf of 
their gang, gave in his name to their chief, promiſing to de- 
liver him all the booty he ſhould from time to time purloin. 
Upon this account it was cuſtomary for ſuch as had any thing 


- 
* 


ſtolen from them to apply themſelves to the chief of the 


gang, and give him a very particular account and deſcripti- 
on, in writing, of what they had loſt, as alſo of the day, 
hour, and place, when, and where, they loſt it. This infor- 


mation being given, the ſtolen goods were eaſily found, and 


reſtored to the right owner, upon his paying a fourth part 


of their value. The inſtitutor of this extraordinary law thought, 


that ſince it would be impoſſible to prevent thieving entire- 


ly, it would be more tolerable for the injured party to loſe a 
tourth, by way of redemption, than the whole *. 
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As much as the Egyptians ſcemed to excel other nations in Of the re- 
the wiſdom of their laws and conſtitutions, they yet ſurpaſſed /igion of 


them more in bigotry and ſuperſtition, 


the E- 


IdoLaTRY was fo antient among them, that the Greci- gyptians. 


ans confeſſed, they borrowed not only their religious cere- 


monies, but the names of almoſt all their gods from Egypt. 
For the Egyptians are ſaid to have been the firſt people who 
erected altars, images, and temples, and the firſt inventers 


of feſtivals, ceremonies, and tranſactions with the gods by 


the mediation of others; and alſo to have firſt given names 
to the twelve gods J. 

Tas Egyptians had a great many 1 of different ranks 
and orders. Thoſe who were chiefly honoured in Egypt, 
were Ofrris and ſis ; by which it is moſt probable they 


w Idem ibid. P. 23. _ ® [dem ibid. p. 69. ! HERoD. 


originally 
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originally meant the ſun and the moon (C), whoſe influences 
overned and preſerved the world ; thoſe two planets being 


reckoned by them to be the great cauſes of nutrition and gene- 


ration, and as it were the ſources from whence the other parts 
of nature, which alſo they looked upon as gods, and to which 
they gave diſtinct names, were derived. Theſe were Ju- 
piter, or ſpirit, the vis viv;fica of living creatures; Vulcan, 


or fire; Cees, or the earth; Oceanus (by which the Egypti- 


ans meant their Nile), or moiſture; and Minerva (called al- 
ſo by that nation Veith), or air. 


. BEsIDEs theſe celeſtial and eternal gods, they had alſo ter- 
reſtrial and mortal deities, which had merited the honours 


paid them, by the benefits they conferred on mankind in their 
life-time ; ſeveral of them having been kings of Egypt : ſome 
of theſe bore the ſame names with the celeſtial gods, and o- 
thers had proper names of their own. Such were the Sun, 
Crenus, or Saturn, Rhea, Fupiter (called by them Ammon) 
Juno, Vulcan, Veſta, Hermes, or Mercury, Orus, Venus, 


Pan, Arueris, Nephthys, Harpocrates, and others *. Sera- 


pis is ſaid to have been an upſtart deity, introduced by one 
of the Ptolemies at Alexandria * ; but others ſuppoſe it to be 
only another name for Oſiris b, who was alſo called Bacchus. 


As Oſiris was ſuppoſed to have been of a good and beneficent 


nature, ſo his brother Typhon was eſteemed the reverſe, and 
held in univerſal deteſtation for the evils brought by him on 
his family and nation, as will be mentioned hereafter. The 


other names of Typhon were Seth, Bebon, and Smy c. 


THrorGH the bodies of theſe mortal deities remained in 
their ſepulchres on earth, yet they believed their ſouls ſhone 


z Vid. Diop S1c. ubi ſupr. p. 11, &. 2?Or1cen, cont. 
Celf. Vid. Tactr. Hiſt. I. 20. bPLUTARCH. de Iſid. & Oſir. 
p. 362. Idem ibid. p, 367. 


(C) Agreeably hereto, the name of Oferis, we are told, in the 
Egyptian tongue ſignifies many- eyed; an epithet very proper for the 
ſun; and Is antient (1). Cs 


There are ſeveral other mythological interpretations of theſe two 
deities. Sometimes. Ii is the earth in general; ſometimes only the land 


of Egypt; and Ofrris is the moon, or elſe the Nile, which is loft, 
or deſtroyed, in the fea, which they call Typhon. At other times 


Ofiris is Pluto and Bacchus, and Is Ceres, Proſerpine, Cybele, &c. 
One ſuppoſes Oſiris to ſignify the efficient cauſe of things, and Iii 


matter; and another thinks 4s denotes nature in general (2). 


(1) Drop, Sic. ubi ſupr. p. 10, 11. (2) Vid. Prur. de Iſid. 
& Ofirid. Apuriuu, Metam, I. 2. | 


in 
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in the ſtars in heaven; the ſoul of [fs in particular in the 
dog-ſtar, called by them Sothis; the ſoul of Orus in Orion; 
and that of Typhon in the bear d. 

NoTWITHSTANDING this polytheiſm of the Egyptians, 
they are yet ſaid in reality to have acknowledged one ſupreme 
god, the maker and ruler of the world, whom they ſome- 
times denoted by the name of Oſiris, or Serapis, ſometimes 


by that of I/, and at other times by that of Neith, on whoſe 


temple at Sais was the following remarkable inſcription 3 4 
am all that hath been, is, and ſhall be; and my vail hath no 
mortal yet uncovered e. There is alſo an inſcription to //zs ſtill 
remaining at Capua, to this effect; To thee who, being one, 
art all things, the goddeſs Iſis r. The inhabitants of Thebats 
are reported to have worſhipped only the immortal and un- 
begotten god Cneph, or Emeph ; for which reaſon they were 
exempt from all contributions towards the maintenance of 
the ſacred animals which were worſhipped in the lower E- 
gypt s. From this god Cneph they ſuppoſed a ſecondary god 
proceeded, repreſenting the world, and was called Phtha, 


which word is at profemt uſed among the Copts to ſignify the 


divine being n. 8 


How EVER, the idolatrous humour which prevailed at firſt, 
perhaps only in ſome parts of Egypt, appears at length to have 


entirely OVer-run it, and, which ſeems ſcarcely credible, they :- 


came at length to give divine honours to ſeveral animals, nay 


even to vegetables themſelves, as leeks and onions ; and that 


with ſo great variety and diſagreement among themſelves, that 
except ſome of the principal gods who were honoured all o- 


ver the kingdom, the worthip of every deity was confined to 


one or two cities or provinces ; whence it came to pals, that 
the names of a great number of the chief cities of Egypt were 

by the Grecians named after the gods, or animals, that were 
worſhipped there; as Dioſpolis, or the city of Jupiter, He- 
liopolis, or the city of the ſun; and in the ſame manner o- 
thers bore the names of Pan, Apollo, Latona, Hermes, Her- 
cules, and Venus; and alſo of the Dog, the Lion, the Mol, 


the Crocodile, the fiſhes Latos, Oxyrinchus, and Phagrus, 


and other animals. 
THis diverſity of worſhip was ſometimes attended with 


very ill conſequences, eſpecially if their deities happened to be 
ſuch as were naturally enemies to one another; the inhabitants 
of one place often paying their adoration to that kind of ani- 


d Idem ibid. p. 359. © Idem ibid. p. 354. Wm 
CupworTH Intell Syſt. p. 412,&. * PLur. ubi ſupr.p. 359. 
Vid. IamsLica. de myltY8.c, 3. See before p. 27. 
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mals which were held in the greateſt abhorrence by their 
neighbours. Hence proceeded inveterate quarrels and dan- 
gerous wars ; as happened in particular between thoſe of 
Heracleopolis, who worſhipped the ichneumon, and thoſe of 
Ar ſinoe, who worſhipped the crocodile ; and to mention no 


more, between the cities of Oxyrinchus and Cynopolis, the 


former of which ſacrificed and eat dogs, the deity of the lat- 
ter, in revenge for their eating that fort of fiſn, which was 
the object of their own worſhip '. It was thought, however, 
that the kings themſelves, out of policy, firſt occaſioned, or at 


leaſt encouraged and fomented theſe diſſenſions, to prevent the 


peoples attempting any thing againſt the ſtate ; for Diodorus 


tells us, that one of their firſt and moſt prudent kings, finding 


the Egyptians very prone to ſedition, enjoined to each pro- 
vince the worſhip of ſome particular animal different from all 


the reſt, and likewiſe to uſe a different diet; ſo that the Egyp- 


Hans, being by this means divided into ſo many diſtinct ſo- 
Cieties, prejudiced againſt each other in religious matters, and 
mutually deſpiſing one another on account "of their different 
cuſtoms in the ordinary affairs of life, there was no likchhood 
of their ever uniting again k. 

Ir would be rather tedious than entertaining, to ſet down 
all the fables, and uncertain traditions, which might be found 


in antient authors, concerning the Egyptian gods; ſome of 


them may perhaps be occaſionally taken notice of hereafter : 
wherefore we ſhall immediately proceed to give an account of 
the images, by which they repreſented thoſe deities which 


were moſt peculiar to this nation, and of their ſacrifices, 


feſtivals, and religious ceremonies. 
OsIR1s was variouſly repreſented ; ſometimes by a ſceptre 
and eye, to expreſs his power and providence ; at other times 


by the image of a hawk, becauſe of its ſharp ſight, ſwiftneſs, 


and other qualities and i in later times in a human form, in 


a poſture not very decent, fignifying his generative and nutri- 
tive faculty l. But the greateſt adoration was paid to his liv- 


ing image, the bull, as we ſhall obſerve by and by. 


THE image of fs was uſually in the form of a woman, 


with cow's horns on her head m, repreſenting the appearance 


of the moon in her increaſe and decreaſe, and holding the 
S:/trum (a kind of cymbal) in her right hand, and a pitcher 
in her left; the former ſignifying the perpetual motion there 


is in nature, and the other the fecundity of the Nile. But 


i PLuTarcn. ubi ſup. p. 380. Vid. Juven. Sat. 15. 
ATHANASIUM, orat. contr. Julian. * D109. ubi ſup. p. 60 
3 PLUT.ubi ſup. p. 371. m He ov, ubi ſup. 
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ſometimes ſhe was repreſented as Cybele,, having her body 
full of breaſts, to expreſs her nouriſhing of all things ©. 

THE ſtatue of Sarapis was of a human form, with a baſ- 
ket or buſhel, on his head, ſignifying plenty; his right hand 
leaned on the head of a ſerpent, whoſe body was wound round 
a figure with three heads, of a dog, a lion, and a wolf; in 
his left hand he held a meaſure of a cubit length, as it were 
to take the height of the waters of the Nile o. 

JuPITER, or Ammon, was by the Egyptians repreſented 
by an image with the head ofa ram ; the reaſon of which, 
they ſay, was this; Hercules being very deſirous to ſee Fm 
piter, did not without great difficulty obtain his requeſt, for 
the god was unwilling to be ſeen : but at length Jupiter 


yielded to his importunity, and having ſeparated the head from 


the body of a ram, and flayed the whole carcaſs, he put on 
the ſkin with the wool, and in that form ſhewed himſelf to 
Hercules, And in this manner of repreſenting Jupiter, the 
Egyptians were imitated by the Ammonians, who were a co- 
lony of them and the Ethiopiaus P. | 

THe other more famous deities of the E oyptians were 
Anubis, Harpocrates, Orus, and Canopus. The firſt was uſ- 
ually painted with the head of a dog, becauſe he accompanied 


Oris in his expedition cloathed in a dog's ſkin 4, and was 


the guard of him and fs". Sometimes this deity i is con- 
founded with Hermes, and then the dog's head may denote 
his great ſagacit y. Harpocrates was the ſon of J/is, begotten 


as is ſaid, by Oſiris on her after his death; for which reaſon 


he was weak in his lower limbs. This was the god of ſi- 
lence, being therefore uſually repreſented with his finger on 
his mouth; he was always placed near the ſtatues of Oſiris 
and Jſis, to intimate, that their having been once mortals 


was not to be ſpoken of . Orus is often confounded with 


Apollo; he was the ſon of [/fisand Ofiris; and was generally re- 


preſented as a child wrapped up in ſwadling-cloaths, and ſome- 


times, by thoſe of Coptos, as holding in one hand the privities of 


Typhon u. Canopus was the pilot of Oſiris's ſnip, whoſe ſoul, 


after his death migrated into the fixed ſtar of that name w, 
which is one of the hrit magnitude, but not viſible in * 


a Vid. PLuT. ubi ſup. p. 376. Serv. „ View, Hos. 1 | 


I. 1. c. 3. AyvuULEium, Metam. |. 2. o Vid. Macros. in 

Saturn. I. 1. c. 20. SulDam. in Laar. HERO p. ubi ſup. 

1 Diop. Sic. p. 15. Ibid. p. 77. Prur. ubi ſup. p. 357 

(PLUT. ubi. ſup p. 358. t VARRO apud Auguſt, de civit. 

_ vPLUT. ubi ſup. p. 373. Vid. Kikcuss Oedip. 
„ P. 214 W Prur. ibid. p. 359. 
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-epe*. This god became famous for the victory obtained by 
him over the Chaldean god, Fire; the ſtory of which in brief 


is this: the Chaldeans carried about their god, to combat 


with thoſe of other provinces, all which it eaſily overcame 
and deſtroyed, none of their images being able to reſiſt the 
force of the fire, till at length the prieſt of Canopus deviſed 
this artifice; he took an earthen water-pot full of holes, 


which he ſtopped up with wax, and having filled it with wa- 


ter, painted it over, and placed the head of an old image 
upon it, and produced it as a god. In the conflict, the wax 
being ſoon meltea, the water ruſhed out at the A and 
quickly extinguiſhed the fire: In memory of this victory, 
Canopus is uſually repreſented in the manner we have juſt de- 
ſcribed, without arms, and having ſcarce any feet to be 
ſeen 7. Yet others ſuppoſe, theſe were really no more than 


_ veſſels filled with the water of the Nile, which the antient 


Egyptians uſed alſo to worſhip. 

OF the ſacred animals, adored by the E oyptians, none was 
held in ſo great reverence as the bull, by which they repre- 
ſented Ofiris, There were two of this kind kept in Egypt, 
one at Memphis, called Apis, by the Erecians Epaphus, and 
the other at Heliopolis, called Manis » this laſt was black, 


and the honours paid to him were inferior to thoſe due to 


Apis*. The Apis was to be the calf of a cow incapable of 
bearing another, and no otherwiſe to be impregnated (as the 


Egyptians imagined) than by thunder. The marks which 


diſtinguiſhed him from all others were theſe : his body was 
black ; except one ſquare of white on the forehead ; he had 
the feure of an eagle on his back ; a double liſt of hair on his 
tail, and a knot like a beetle under his tongue . And 


others reckon no leſs than twenty nine marks peculiar to this 


beaſt db. They ſacrificed bulls to Apis, but were fo nice in 
the choice of them, that if they found but one black hair up- 
on them, they judged them to be unclean. This ſearch was 
made by the prieſt with the utmoſt precaution; after which 
he drew out his tongue, to ſee if he were clean in that part; 
and in the laſt place he examined his tail, to ſee whether the 
hairs were natural, and as they ought to be. The beaſt be- 
ing found without blemiſh, the prieſt tied a label about his 
horns, and ſealing it with his ſignet, ordered him to be taken 
away and ſecured ; for it was death to ſacrifice any beaſt of 
this kind that was not marked with ſuch a ſeal. The order 


* Vid. PI IX. I. 6. c. 22. Y SU1Das in Canop. Rur ix. 


Hiſt. Ecclef. 1. 11. Pfr. ubi ſup. p. 364. 2 HERO. 


1. 3. Vid. Prix. I. 8. c. 46. b ZErian, Hiſt, anim. I. 11. c. 9. 
1 | 55 and 
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and ceremony of the facrifice was thus: the victim being 
brought to the altar, they immediately kindled a fire, and 
uring wine upon him, they offered their prayers to the 


god. Then killing the beaſt they flayed him, and ſtruck off 


his head, which they carried, with many imprecations, to 
the market or other public place, and ſold it to ſome Gre- 
cian, if they met with any; but if no ſuch perſon were to be 
found, they threw it into the river, with this form of exe- 
cration; May the evils impending over the perſons now ſacri- 
feing, or the Egyptians in general fall upon this head. This 
ceremony of libation, and the manner of devoting the head of 
the victim, was an univerſal practice over all Egypt ; for 
which reaſon no Egyptian would eat of the head of any ani- 
mal. But in the choice of their victims, there were different 
cuſtoms in different places e. 

WHEN the Apis died, and his funeral pomp was over, the 
prieſts, who had this office, ſought out for another with the 


lame marks, and when they had found one, the lamentations 


immediately ceaſed ; and the prieſts led the calf. firſt into the 
city of Nile, where he was fed for forty days: from thence 


he was tranſported in a veſſel with a gilded cabin to Mem- 


phis, as their god, and turned into the grove of Vulcan. For 
the above-mentioned forty days women only were admitted 
into his preſence, who ſtanding before him, lifted up their 
coats, and ſhewed him their privities ; after which time the 


were not permitted to ſee the new god. The reaſon they 


gave for this worſhip was, becauſe the ſoul of Oſiris, as they 
pretended, migrated into a bull of this fort, and by ſucceſ- 
ive tranſmigration paſſed from one to another, as often as 


one died, and another was found. But others ſay, that it 


was becauſe when Oris was killed by Typhon, Iſis threw his 
limbs into a wooden cow, covered with fine linen, from 
whence the city of Buſiris received its name d. 
THE feſtival of Is was celebrated with the utmoſt ſolem- 
nity ; for on the vigil thereof they faſted, and, having prayed, 
ſacrificed a bullock ; taking out the bowels, and leaving the 
fat and vitals in the carcaſs ; then cutting off the legs, rump, 


neck, and ſhoulders, and filling the body with fine bread, 
honey, dried raiſins, figs, incenſe, myrrh, and other per- 
fumes, they proceeded to the conſecration, pouring in great 


quantities of oil. They ſacrificed faſting, and beat themſelves 
al the while the fleſh lay on the fire, and afterwards they 
feaſted on the remainder. The offerings of this kind of cattle, 


whether young or old, were to be unblemiſhed males; for 
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the females, being ſacred to fs, could not be offered. 
Whence it was, that the Egyptians paid the firſt degree of 
veneration to that creature, and abominated the Grectans for 
not doing the ſame. When a cow died, they threw her into 
the river; but a bull was buried without the cities, leaving one 
horn, and ſometimes both, ſticking up as a mark of the grave. 
The fleſh being perfectly conſumed, and nothing but the bare 


bones left, they were tranſported to an iſland of the Delta, 


called Proſopitis, from whence veſſels were diſpatched to 
ſeveral parts of the kingdom, to collect the bones, and carry 
them away, and bury them together: the ſame was obſerved 
in relation to other cattle, the Egyptians being forbidden to 


kill any e. | 


JuerTER was principally worſhipped at Thebes, thence 


named Dioſpolis; they eſteemed the ram ſacred on that deity's 


account, and, abſtaining from ſheep, ſacrificed goats only; 
only once a year, at the feſtival of Fupiter, they killed a ram, 
and flaying the carcaſs, put the ſkin on the ſtatue of the god, 
bringing at the ſame time an image of Hercules into his pre- 
ſence, in memory of the above-mentioned paſſage between 


thoſe two deities : after which every one preſent gave the ram 
a blow, and he was buried in a conſecrated coffin. 


THE inhabitants of Mendes, on the other hand, ſacrificed 
ſheep, and no goats, becauſe they worſhipped Pan, whom 


they took to be one of the eight moſt antient gods, and al- 


ways repreſented him with the face and legs of a goat, juſt as 
the Grecians did. Not that they imagined him to have been 
really of that ſhape (for as to that they deemed him to be 
like other gods), but for ſome myſtical reaſon. Though the 
Mendeſians had a religious veneration for goats of both ſexes, 


yet they eſteemed the male above the female, and paid great 
_ reverence to goatherds; and particularly to one, who at his 


death was univerſally lamented. In the Egyptian tongue, 
Mendes ſignified both Pan and a goat f. | 


To the moon it was their cuſtom to ſacrifice when ſhe was 


at the full, The victims offered to her were ſwine, which the 


Egyptians held to be impure animals, and were forbidden to 


offer them to any other deities, than to that planet and 


Bacchus. When they made their ſacrifice to the moon, and 


had killed the victim, they put the end of the tail, with the 
ſpleen and fat, into the caul, and burned them on the ſacred 
fire, and eat the reſt of the fleſh on the day of the new moon, 
though they would not have taſted it at any other time. Thoſe 
whole poverty would not admit of the expence of this ſacri- 
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CHAP. 3. to the time of Alexander. 


fice, moulded a bit of paſte into the ſhape of a bog, and of- 
fered up that. 

Ar the feſtival of Bacchus, though every one was obliged 
to kill a hog before the door of his houſe in the evening, yet 
they inſtantly returned the carcaſs to the ſwineherd of whom 
it was bought. The reſt of this feſtival was celebrated in the 
ſame manner in Egypt as in Greece; excepting that, inſtead of 
the Phallus, the Egyptian women carried about little images 
of a cubit in height, each of which had a priapus almoſt as 
big as the reſt of its body, and ſo contrived with ſtrings as to 
move. With theſe the women marched in proceſſion, all the 
while ſinging the praiſes of Bacchus, and preceded by a flute *. 

THE did not think it ſufficient in Egypt to ſolemnize the 
feſtivals of their gods at annual periods only; but they had 
ſereral times in the year appointed for that purpoſe, when 
they viſited the ſeveral cities, where the particular deities 
were worſhipped, with great devotion. 

Tnosk of [fs at Buſiris, and of Jupiter at Thebes, we 
have already mentioned ; only in reſpe& to the former, we 
muſt add, that after the ſacrifices were duly performed, the 
men and women who met together on that occaſion, to the 
number of many thouſands, diſciplined themſelves with an 
inſtrument our author dared not diſcover. In which devo- 
tion the Carians who lived in Egypt ſurpaſſed all others, cutting 
their foreheads with ſwords. The other moſt remarkable 
feſtivals were thoſe of Diana, at Bubaſtis, which was the 
Egyptian name of that goddeſs; of Minerva, at Sais ; of 
the ſun, at Heliopolis; of Latona, at Butus; and of Mars, 
at Papremis. Thoſe who aſſembled on ſuch ſolemn occa- 
ſions at Heliopolis and Butus, offered ſacrifices only, without 
any farther ceremony: but the others deſerve a more parti- 
cular deſcription. 

Tre feſtival of Diana, in the city of Bubaſtis, Was ob- 
ſerved after this manner: great numbers of men and women 
embarked promiſcuouſly together, and during the voyage ſome 
of the women beat on the tabor, whilſt ſome of the men 
played on the pipe; the reſt of both ſexes ſinging and ſtriking 
their hands together at the ſame time. They ſtopped at every 
city they came to; where during their ſtay, the women were 
partly employed in their muſic, and partly in railing at the 
women of the place where they had ſtopped, or in dancing, 
and ſhewing themſelves naked. At length being arrived at 
Bubaſtis, they celebrated the feſtival with numerous ſacrifices, 
and conſumed more wine than in all the reſt of the year ; for 
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the concourſe of people upon this occaſion was reported to 


have ufually amounted to 700,000 men and women, beſides 
children. 
Wu they met to ſacrifice to Minerva at Sats, they hung 
up by night a great number of lamps filled with oil mingled 
with ſalt, round every houſe, the tow ſwimming on the ſur- 


face. Theſe burned during the whole night, and the feſtival 


was thence named, the lighting of lamps. The Egyptians 


who were not preſent at this ſolemnity, obſerved the ſame 
ceremonies, wherever they happened to be; and lamps were 
lighted that night, not only at Sazs, but throughout all 
Egypt. The reaſons for uſing theſe illuminations, and pay- 
ing ſo great reſpect to this night, were kept ſecret. 

AT Papremis a very extraordinary cuſtom was obſerved ; 
for after having gone through the uſual form of worſhip, a 
few of the prieſts, towards the ſetting of the ſun, attended 
about the image of Mars, whilſt the far greater part of them 
poſted themſelves before the gates of the temple with ſtaves or 
clubs in their hands; on the other hand, a company of men, 
who had devoted themſelves to this ſervice, and frequently a- 
mounted to above a thouſand, armed in like manner, drew 
up oppoſite to the prieſts, who guarded the avenues of the 
temple. The image of the god, which was kept in a gilded 
wooden ſhrine, and had been removed out of the temple on 
the eve of the feſtival, and placed in another chapel, was 


_ drawn by thoſe few who were appointed to attend it, together 


with the ſhrine in which it ſtood, on a four-wheeled chariot 
back again to the temple. But the priefts who guarded the 
entrance refuſing to give them admittance, the before-men- 
tioned votaries, in duty to the god, began to lay on the oppo- 


nents with their clubs, whereon a violent conflict enſued, the 
blows being chieſly dealt on the head: inſomuch, that in all | 


probability many muſt have died of their bruiſes, though the 
Egyptians would never allow it. The inhabitants of the 


place accounted for this barbarous inſtitution, by relating, 
that Mars having been educated abroad till he attained to man's 
_ eſtate, and coming home to ſee his mother, who was an in- 


habitant of this ſacred place, her ſervants, having never ſeen 
him, refuſed to admit him, and foreibly drove him away. 
Whereupon, retiring to another city, he got together a good 


number of men, and returning fell upon his mother's ſer- 


vants, and entered by force; in commemoration of which 
action this combat was inſtituted. 


Bor there was nothing ſo remarkable in the Egyptian reli- 
gion, as the prepoſterous worſhip that nation paid to animals; 


ſuch as the cat, the ichneumon, the dog, the ibis, the wolf, 
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the crocodile, and ſeveral others, which they had in high 
veneration as well dead as living. Whilſt they were living, 
they had lands ſet apart for maintenance of each kind; and 
both men and women were employed in feeding and attending 
on them, the children ſucceeding their parents in the office, 
which was ſo far from being declined, or thought deſpicable 
by the Egyptians, that they gloried in it as a high honour, 
wearing certain badges and enſigns, by which being diſtin- 


guiſhed at a diſtance, they were ſaluted by bending of the 


knee, and other demonſtrations of reſpect. To theſe, and 


to the deities to which they were ſacred, the inhabitants of the 


ſeveral cities where they were worſhipped, offered up their 
prayers ; and in particular for the recovery of their children, 
whoſe heads they ſhaved ſometimes all over, ſometimes only 
one half, or a third part, and putting the hair into one ba- 


ance, and filver into the other, when the filver overbalanced, 


they gave it to the keepers of the animals; who therewith pro- 
vided food for them, which was ufually fiſh cut in pieces; but 
the ichneumons and cats were ſometimes fed with bread and 
milk. 


Ir a perſon killed any of theſe ſacred animals defignedly, 


he was puniſhed with death; if involuntarily, his puniſhment 


was referred to the diſcretion of the prieſts; but if a man 


killed either a cat, a hawk, or an ibis, whether with deſign 
or not, he was to die without mercy ; the enraged multitude 


hurrying away the unfortunate perſon to certain death, ſome- 
times without any formal proceſs or trial h: an inſtance of 
which is given in a Roman, who haPpening accidentally to kill a 


cat, the mob immediately gathered about the houſe where he 
was, and neither the entreaties of ſome principal men ſent by 


the king, nor the fear of the Romans, with whom they were 
then negotiating a peace, could fave the man's life i. For 
this reaſon, if any one by chance found one cf theſe crea- 


tures dead, he ſtood at a convenient diſtance from it, and 


with great lamentation proteſted, that he found it dead. And, 
what may ſeem ſtill more incredible, it is reported, that at a 
time when there was a famine in Egypt, which drove the in- 
habitants to ſo great a diſtreſs that they fed on one another, 
there was no one perſon accuſed of having taſted of any of 
tneſe ſacred animals 1 

Tak extravagant worſhip which the Egyptians paid to 
theſe deities, as to the bulls at Memphis and Heliopolis, the 
0 at at Mendes, the lion at Leontopolis, and the crocodile at 
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the lake Meris (D), and to many others in different places, 
exceeds all belief. For they were kept in conſecrated en- 
cloſures, and well attended on by men of high rank, who at a 


great expence provided victuals for them, which conſiſted of the 
greateſt dainties, ſuch as the fineſt flour boiled in milk, cakes of 


ſeveral ſorts made with honey, and the fleſh of geeſe boiled and 


roaſted : thoſe who fed on raw meat were ſupplied with ſeve- 
ral ſorts of birds. And not only this, but they were waſhed 
in hot baths, anointed with moſt precious ointments, and per- 
fumed with the moſt odoriferous ſcents: they lay on the 
richeſt carpets and other coſtly furniture; and that they might 
want nothing to make their life as happy as poſſible, they had 


the moſt beautiful females of their ſeveral kinds provided for 


them, to which they gave the title of their concubines, be- 
ſtowing extravagant attendance and expence upon them, 
WHEN.any of theſe animals died, they lamented them, 


as if they had been their deareſt children, and frequently laid] 


out more than they were worth in their funeral: as an inſtance 
of which, it is ſaid, that in the beginning of the reign cf 
Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, the Apis dying of old age (E) at 
Memphis, his keeper beſtowed no leſs than fifty talents of 
ſilver, or almoſt 13,000 /. over and above all his ſubſtance, 
in the burying of him. And leſt this ſhould ſeem improbable, 
we are told, that ſome keepers of theſe creatures had ſquan- 


dered away 100,000 talents, a moſt immenſe ſum, in the 


maintenance of them k, In whatever houſe a cat died, all 
the family ſhaved their exebrows ; and if a dog, their whole 


body; nor would they make uſe of any proviſion which hap- 


* Idem. ibid. 


D The crocodile ſeems to b the laſt animal to which mankind 
could be tempted to pay divine adoration. That it might be done 


with fafety, one of theſe creatures was trained up to be tame and 


familiar for the purpoſe, and had his ears adorned with ſtrings of 
jewels and gold, and his fore feet with chains. He was fed with 
conſecrated proviſions at the public charge; and when ſtrangers 


| went to ſee him, which often happened out of curioſity, they allo 


carried him a preſent of a cake, dreſſed meat, and wine, or 2 
drink made with honey, which was offered to him by the priett;, 
one opening his mouth, and the other feeding him. When he died, 
his body was embalmed, and buried in a ſacred coffin at Ar/inoe (1). 


(E/ This contradicts that aſſertion of ſome, that the 4pis was 


not ſuffered to live beyond a certain time; after which the priefts 
drowned him in a ſacred fountain (2). | 


(1) Herod »bi ſupr. Strab, 1. 17, p. 165. 
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pened to be in the houſe at ſuch times. In caſe of a fire, 
hare was generally great lamentation among the Egyptians on 
account of their cats ; for though, when fuch accidents hap- 
pened, they took greater care to preſerve the cats than their 
houſes, yet thoſe creatures, either by creeping flily on the 
ground, or leaping over the mens heads, for the moſt part 
found a way to throw themſelves into the fire. The dead 
bodies of the ſacred animals were wrapped up in fine linen, 
and carried to be embalmed, and being anointed with oil of 
cedar, and other aromatic preparations, to preſerve them 
from putrefaction, were buried in ſacred coffins. Dead cats 


were carried to be interred to the city of Bubaſtis; hawks, 


and the venemous mole were carried to Butus ; dogs, bears, 
(of which there are but few in Egypt) and a ſmall kind of 
wolves, no bigger than foxes, were buried where they were 
found dead. And in performing this laſt honour to them, 
the Egyptians were ſo exact, that when they had been abroad 


in foreign wars, they frequently brought home dead cats and 
hawks along with them for that purpoſe, with great demon- 


ſtrations of forrow, though at the ſame time they often 
wanted neceſflaries !. 


How abſurd and ridiculous ſoever theſe ſuperſtitions may 
ſeem, yet they wanted not thoſe who endeavoured to defend 


them by various reaſons ; though the prieſts generally affect- 
ed ſilence on theſe occaſions, referring all to certain myſte- 
ries which they might not reveal. 

I. THE firſt reaſon alledged, was PEER the fables tra- 


dition, that the gods, in the early ages, were obliged to 


transform themſelves into ſeveral kinds of animals, to avoid 
the aſſaults and cruelties of men, who had conſpired againſt 
them ; but afterwards, out of gratitude for the many bene- 
fits beſtowed by them on mankind, thoſe in power ordain- 
ed, that the creatures, whoſe ſhapes the gods had aſſumed, 
ſhould be well maintained while they lived, and honourab] y 
buried when they died. 
2. SOME pretended this worſhip had the following origi- 
nal; They ſay, that the antient Egyptians being often rout- 
ed by their neighbours, for want of a regular diſpoſition of 
their troops, they at length invented the uſe of ſtandards, to 
diſtinguiſh the different companies ; and for that end fixed the 


images of the animals they afterwards adored on ſo many 


ſpears, and cauſed the leaders to carry them at the head of 


each troop ; by which means every man knew his poſt : their 


obſerving this order often gained them the victory, the ho- 
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nour of which they aſcribed to the animals whoſe figures they 
had uſed for enſigns. Others will have theſe images to have 
been made uſe of in the moſt early times, to diſtinguiſh the 
firſt civil ſocieties, who united for mutual defence againſt the 
violence of their fellow creatures. 

A third reaſon is taken from the great uſe and ſervice 
the ſeveral animals are of to mankind : as the ox for tillin 


the land; the ſneep by ſupplying milk and wool ; the dog for 


guarding the houſe and hunting; the zb:s and hawk for de- | 


ſtroying the ſerpents and noxious inſects; the crocodile for 
defending the country againſt the incurſions of the Arabian 
robbers the ichneumon for preventing the two great multi- 
plication of the crocodiles; and the cat againſt the aſp and 
other venemous reptiles w. 

4. Bur men of better judgment, not ſatisfied with theſe 
reaſons, which ſeemed to them too weak to excuſe practices 


ſo diſhonourable to paganiſm, and at which they bluſhed in 


private , urged ſomething more ſpecious in favour of it, by 
pretending, that the worſhip paid by the Egypt:ans to animals, 
did not terminate in the animals themſelves, but in the gods, 
whoſe ſymbols they were, and to whom they had ſome pe- 
culiar relation. The philoſophers, ſay they, honoured the 


image of god wherever they met with it, even in inanimate | 


beings, and conſequently much more in thoſe which partook 


0 life. 1 hey therefore are to be commended who worſhip |} 
not the creatures, but the ſupreme Deity through them; 
which ſhould be eſteemed as ſo many mirrors, offered us by 


nature, reflecting the divine image; or as ſo many inſtru- 
ments of God in the eternal ſupport and preſervation of the 
world. Wherefore, if ſtatues ſhould be adorned with all 
the gold and precious ſtones in the world, it is not to them 
that men ſhould direct their worſhip; for the divine nature 
cannot dwell in the artful diſpoſition of colours, nor in mat- 


ter which is ſubject to decay, and deſtitute both of ſenſe and 


motion. And they add, that as the ſun, moon, heaven, 


_ earth, and fea are common to all men, but have different 


names in different nations; ſo there is but one Mind, and 
one Providence, which governs the univerſe, and has ſeveral 


ſubordinate miniſters, though called by different names, and 
worſhipped in divers manners, and with different ceremonies, 


according to the laws and cuſtoms of every country 9. 
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AGREEABLY to this notion, they pretended, that the 
hawk was an emblem of the ſupreme Deity, becauſe of its 
piercing ſight and ſwiftneſs. The aſp, the cat, and the beetle 
were alſo honoured as images of the divine power ; the firſt, 
as not ſubject to old age, and moving without the aſſiſtance of 
limbs; the cat, becauſe they imagined ſhe conceived by her 
ear, and brought forth her young by her mouth, repreſent- 
ing the generation of ſpeech; and the beetle, becauſe they 
ſuppoſed there was no female in the whole ſpecies. The 
crocodile alſo they took to be another image of the Deity, be- 
cauſe of all animals it has no tongue, which organ Gop has 
no occaſion fort. 

THE relation the ſacred animals bore to ſome particular 
gods, or the ſervices they had rendered on ſome particular 
occaſions, or their being typical reſemblances of ſome parts 
of nature, are alſo mentioned as further reaſons for the great 
reſpect ſhewn them. Thus it is ſaid, that dogs were worſhip- 
ped becauſe they guided Is when ſhe ſought for the body of 
Ofiris, which they had guarded from wild beaſts 1; though 
this creature afterwards loſt much of its reputation, by eating 
part of the Apis, which had been killed by Cambyſes, when 
no other animal approached the dead body: that the hawk 
was deified becauſe one of thoſe birds, in antient times, brought 
a book to the prieſts of Thebes, tied round with a ſcarlet 
thread, containing the rites and ceremonies which were to be 
obſerved in the worſhip of the gods; for which reaſon the 
ſacred ſcribes wore a ſcarlet fillet, with a hawk's feather on 
their head: that the wolf was adored becauſe O/:r:s aroſe in 
that ſhape from the infernal regions, and aſſiſted 7/s and her 
ſon Orus, in the battle againſt Typhor, wherein that uſurper 
was ſlain ; or elſe becauſe when the Ethiopians once broke into 
Egypt, a great company of wolves fell upon the invaders and 
drove them beyond Elephantis; whence that nome was called 
Lycopolites ; though others give no other reaſon for the reſpect 
paid them, than the near relation they bore to dogs : that the 


_ crocodile attained this honour, becauſe one of thoſe creatures 


ſived Menes, an antient king of Egypt, from being worried 
by his own dogs, which purſued him to the lake Meœris, 


Where a crocodile took him on his back, and carried him to 


the other ſide of the lake ©: that the cat was revered as an 
emblem of the moon, for its various ſpots, fruitfulneſs, and 
activity in the night © : and the goat, the moſt luſtful of all 


? Idem ibid. p. 363, 380, &c. 4 Diop. ubi ſupr. p. 77. 
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creatures, was the hieroglyphic of that violent impulſe by 


which men are urged to propagate their ſpecies ; and in ho- 


nouring this animal, they teſtified their gratitude to the gods 
for the populouſneſs of their country u. 

Nor to take up the reader's time in enumerating the other 
animals worſhipped in the ſeveral parts of Egypt, we ſhall 
conclude what we intend to ſay of them, with Herodotus's 
account of the Phenix, which fable has given riſe to what- 
ever has been fince related of that imaginary bird. He tells 
us, that the Phenix was one of the ſacred birds, which him- 
ſelf had never ſeen but in effigy ; for he appeared in Egypt 
but once in five hundred years, immediately after the death of 


his father, as thoſe of Heliopolis affirmed. The painters re- 


preſented him with a plumage of crimſon and gold, and of 
the ſhape and ſize of an eagle. They pretended, he came 
from Arabia, and brought the body of his father embalmed, 


which he buried in the temple of the ſun. And this he per- 
formed in the following manner : firſt he moulded as much 


myrrh as he could carry in the ſhape of an egg, and having 


tricd its weight, hollowed the egg, and put his father into it; 


he ther ft. ſtopped up the aperture again with myrrh, in ſuch 


proportion that the weight of the whole might equal that of 
the egg before the body was put in, and carried it to Helio- 


polis w. 


TAE Egytians are reported to have been the firſt who or- 
dained that men ſhould abſtain from women in temples, and 


of the E- not enter any ſacred place without waſhing after the uſe of 


r. 


ibid. 


a woman. They were alſo the firſt who aſſigned each month 


and day to a particular deity, and obſerved the times of each 


perſon's nativity ; by which they judged of their future for- 
tunes. They carefully regiſtered all prodigies (in which their 


country is ſaid to have abounded more than any other) with 


an account of their conſequences ; ſuppoſing, that if the like 
happened at another time, the event would be the ſame. 
However, they did not pretend to foretel any thing them- 
ſelves, but all predictions were delivered by the gods. For if 


they were not the firſt nation which erected oracles, and in- 

troduced the cuſtom of conſulting them, it is however allowv- 
ed, that the moſt antient and famous oracles among the hea- 

thens, particularly thoſe of Jupiter in Libya, and at Dodona, 


owed their original to Egypt 3 as will be mentioned in a 
more proper place, 


Diop. ubi ſupr. " Heropor. ubi ſupr. * Idem 
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THERE were ſeveral oracles in Egypt, as thoſe of Hercules, 
Apollo, Minerva, Diana, Mars, and Jupiter; but that 
which they reverenced above all others, was the Oracle of 
Latona, in the city of Butus 1: and in after-times there was 
a very famous one of Serapis at Alexandria. The ſacred 
animals alſo themſelves had their ſeveral oracles ; as the Apis, 
the goat, the lion, and the crocod:le *®. The manner of con- 
ſulting the Apis was, by obſerving into which chamber, of 
two that. were prepared for him, he entered ; his going into 
one of them being conftrued as a good omen, and into the 
other as a bad one: or elſe they offered him food, and from 
his accepting, or refuſing of it, concluded the anſwer favour- 
able, or the contrary. It is ſaid, that Germanicus Cæſar 
confulting this oracle ſome ſhort time before his death, the 
beaſt would not eat out of his hand b, 

We muſt not omit to ſay ſomething of the human ſacrifices, 
which are ſaid to have been offered by the antient Egyptians. 
As red oxen were allowed to be ſacrificed, becauſe ot their 
reſemblance to Typhon, who, it is ſaid, was red-haired ; ſo 
men of that complexion were reported to have been ſlain in 
former times by their kings at the tomb of Ofiris : but few 
of the Egyptians having red hair, ſtrangers were the uſual 
victims ; whence it is ſuppoſed, the fable, ſo current among 
the Greeks, of the cruelty of Buſiris to ſtrangers, took its 
riſe ; not from any king of that name, but becauſe Ofiris's 
tomb was ſo called in the Egyptian tongue . Men were alſo 
in old times ſacrificed at Heliopolis, and to Juno, or Lucina, 
at a city in the upper Thebais, called by the name of that 
goddeſs, who was worſhipped there under the form of a vul- 
tur. Theſe human victims were to be approved of in the 
ſame manner as the calves that were ſearched and ſealed as 

clean; and three were ſacrificed every day at a certain ſeaſon 
in the dog- days, being burnt alive, and their aſhes ſcattered 
abroad; to theſe unhappy men they gave the epithet of Typho- 
nien d. This barbarous cuſtom was aboliſhed by Amaoſis, who 
ordered, that ſo many images of wax ſhould be offered in 
their ſtead ©: and there was fo little remembrance of it left 
in the days of Herodotus, that mentioning a fable of the 
Grecians, that when Hercules arrived in Egypt, the Egyptians, 


„ Idemibid., *Pavsan.l. 7 Ruyyin. Hiſt. Eccl. I. 2. e. 
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deſigning to ſacrifice him to Jupiter, conducted him to the 


altar with great ceremony; but that he delivered himſelf, 
by killing all that were preſent ; that hiſtorian judges thoſe 
who invented that ſtory utterly ignorant of the Egyptian laws 
and cuſtoms ; for how, ſays he, can we imagine, that a 

ople forbidden to kill any kind of animal, except geeſe, 
ſwine, and ſuch bulls, and calves as they find without ble- 
miſh (F), would ſacrifice men f?? however, that there was 
really ſuch a cuſtom ſeems undeniable from good authority ; 


and is confirmed by the impreſs of the prieſts ſeal, which was 


ſet on the oxen that were to be ſacrificed ; and on which a 


man was engraved kneeling, with his hands bound behind 


him, and a ſword at his throat *® We have formerly men- 
tioned the human ſacrifices which were offered to the Nile, 
according to a tradition of the Egyptians h; but we do not 
find any notice taken of them in antient authors: 

Wx have mentioned the worſhip of leeks and onions as 
one part of the Egyptian ſuperſtition ; but as the hiſtorians 


mention nothing of this, we imagine the ſatyriſt, to heighten 


the ridicule, might go a little beyond ftrict truth; though 


there might poſſibly be ſome foundation for ſuch an opinion, 


from the ſcrupulous abſtinence of ſome of that nation from 


particular vegetables, as lentils, beans, and onions ; the lat- 
ter of which the prieſts abominated, as ſome pretend, becauſe 
 Difys, who had been brought up by /zs, was drowned in 
hunting after them; or rather becauſe onions alone of all 


plants thrive when the moon is in the wane k. 


BEFORE we quit this ſubject, the ſtructure of the Es oypti- 


an temples deſerves ſome notice. The firſt thing which of- 


fered itſelf to the view, was an avenue, or ſtone pavement, 


of a plethron in breadth, or ſomething leſs, and about three 
or four times as long; having on each fide a row of ſphinxes, 


twenty cubits diſtant from each other. This avenue led to a 
portico, behind which was a ſecond, and ſometimes a third 


(the number of theſe porticos being not always the ſame). 
The temple ſelf conſiſted of a ſpacious and magnificent 


f HEroD. ubi ſupr. c. 45. P ur. ubi ſupr. p. 363. 
w See before, p. 391. ' Juven. Sat. 15. v. 10. E PLuT. 


vue p-. 353. Vid. Diop. p. 80. 


(F) From this paſſage, and what has been ſaid above, we can- 
not but think thoſe miitaken who have aſſerted, that it was never 
lawful for the Egyprians to appeaſe the gods with cattle or blood. 
but only with prayers and incenſe (1). 


(1) Vid, Macrob. Saturnal. |. 1. c. 7. 
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court, and a well proportioned chapel ; in which was gene- 
rally no image (for the Egyptians in the eldeſt times uſed 
none i), or if there was any, it was not of human form, but 
in the ſhape of ſome irrational animal w. 

FEw nations in the world obſerved their original laws and The miſcel- 
cuſtoms ſo long as the Egyptians ; and their exactneſs in /ancous 
obſerving ordinances of a higher nature was not to be admired, 1 of 
conſidering their ftrict attachment to their own uſages and *! the E * of 
manners in trivial things ; for a new cuſtom was a prodigy in 
Egypt u. 

1 the education of their children they were very careful; 
but they brought them up with great frugality, feeding them 
with cheap broths, made of common things, and with the 
ſtems of the papyrus roaſted under the aſhes, and the ſtalks 
and roots of other plants which grew in the marſhes, ſome- 
times raw, and ſometimes dreſſed. They went for the moſt 
part naked and barefoot during their childhood, becauſe of 
the warmth of the climate: ſo that the whole expence of a 
child, from his birth till he arrived at the ſtate of manhood, 

did not exceed twenty Drachme, or about thirteen ſhillings ; 
which was one great cauſe that Egypt was ſo exceeding po- 
pulous. As to the inſtruction they gave their children, the 
prieſts taught them two ſorts of letters, thoſe called ſacred, 
and thoſe in which their common learning was written : but 
exerciſed them chiefly in geometry and arithmetic : however, 
there were few of the inferior claſſes who learned to write 
and read, except the tradeſmen. But that they might be 
uſeful members of the commonwealth, and be enabled to 
maintain themſelves, they began very early to learn their 
paternal art, or profeſſion, either from their fathers, or 
near relations. Muſic and wreſtling they never taught their 
children, as diſapproving them both: the firſt they eſteemed 
not only uſeleſs, but rather hurtful, ſerving only to emaſcu- 
late the mind ; and the other they believed did not tend to 
the preſervation of health, the ſtrength gained by it being of 
ſhort duration, and the exerciſe itſelf dangerous o. One par- 
ticular of the education of the Egyptian youth was very com- 
mendable; for they were taught to behave with great reſpect 
towards their elders ; being obliged to riſe up from'their ſeats, | 
and to retire at the approach 1 thoſe that were more aged ; | 
which cuſtom was alſo practiſed at Sparta ?. 
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As to the diet of the Egyptians we have already made ſome 
occaſional obſervations; to which we may add, that among 
them it was a reproach to eat bread made of barley or wheat; 
inſtead of which they uſed a fine lower, called by ſome olyra, 
and by others zea, or ſpelt; and this bread they named colleſtis, 
probably from its glutinous quality 1. Their uſual drink was 
(as it is at this preſent) the water of the Nile, which 1s very a- 

reeable to the taſte, and ſo fattening, that they never gave 


it to the Apis, leſt he ſhould grow too corpulent *. It is true, 


the water of this river is pretty muddy, but the Egyptians 


have a way of clarifying it, by rubbing the veſſel with a little 
pounded almonds. Iheir better ſort of drink, or wine, 
as Herodotus calls it, was made of barley, becauſe they had 


antiently no vines in that country t, or rather did not culti- 
vate them, nor do they yet in any other part than the pro- 
vince of al Feyyum u. So that we are probably indebted to 
this nation for the invention of beer. 

TE Egyptians abſtained from different ſorts. of animals, 
in different parts of the kingdom, according to the different 


| deities they worſhipped ; but they all agreed in the averſion 


they had to ſwine's fleſh ; which was accounted by them fo 
impure, that if a man but touched one of thoſe animals by 


accident, he went immediately and plunged himſelf in the ri- 


ver with his cloaths on. And for this reaſon hogherds alone 


of all the Egyptians were not ſuffered to enter any of their 


temples ; neither would any man give his daughter in marriage 


to one of that profeſſion, or take a wife born of ſuch parents ; 


ſo that they were forced to intermarry among themſelves, 
They eat fiſh, either pickled or dried in the ſun; and alſo 
quails, ducks, and ſmaller birds, preſerved in ſalt, without 


any other preparation: all other birds, or fiſhes, except ſuch as 


they accounted ſacred, they eat without ſcruple, either boiled 
or roaſted. Thoſe who dwelt in the marſhes made food of 
ſeveral plants, which annually grow there, particularly the 
lotus, of which they made a ſort of bread, and the lower ſtems 
of the papyrus, the head of which was reſerved for other uſes *. 
Ar their principal feaſts it was their cuſtom, when they 
began to taſte the wine after ſupper, to bring in a coffin with 
the image of a dead man carved in wood and painted, of one 
or two cubits in length, or, as others ſay, a real corps; 


which was carried about to all the company by a perſon ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe, who repeated theſe words diſtinct- 
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ly; Look upon this, and be merry; for ſuch as this is ſhalt 
thou be, when thou art dead“. This image ſome will have 
to be that of Maneros in memory of whom they ſung a mourn- 
ful ſong at their entertainments, which they called by his name. 
Of this perſon there are various traditions : the Egyptians 
made him the ſon of their firſt king, who died in the flower 
of his age ; others ſay, he was the ſon of a king of Byblus, 
in Phenicia, and was frighted to death by the angry look of 
Ij;s, for his prying too nearly into her behaviour to the dead 
body of Oſiris. This Maneres is reported to have been the 
firſt inventor of muſic; for which reaſon, and the conformi- 


ty of the ſong to that ſung by other nations in honour of the 


Grecian Linus, Herodotus ſuppoſes him to be the ſame with 
that poet: but after all, ſome pretend, Maneros was not the 
name of a perſon, but of the ſong itſelf ; and that the dead 
image repreſented the fate of Oſiri *, 

THE Egyptians were very cleanly, both at their meals and 
in other reſpects; carefully ſcouring the drinking-veſſels, 
which were of braſs, every day; and uſing frequent abluti- 
ons and purifications : they ſcrupulouſly avoided eating with 


ſtrangers, as unclean *; and for neatneſs chiefly it was that 


they circumciſed themſelves, which was a cuſtom among 
them from time immemorial b, and eſteemed by them ſo ne- 
ceſſary that Pythagoras, to have the liberty of converſing with 


the Egyptian prieſts, and entering into their temples, was ob- 


liged to ſubmit to this operation d. One of the fathers tells 
us, they were circumciſed at the age of fourteen< ; but whence 
he had his information we do not know. Whether the Fews 
learned this cuſton of the Egyptians, as ſome of the prophane 
hiſtorians pretend, is a point we ſhall conſider in another place. 


THE habit of this nation was a linen veſt, fringed at the 


bottom, which they called calaſiris; and over that they wore 
2 white mantle of woollen cloth. But to enter any of their 
temiples in that upper garment, or to bury their dead in wool- 
len, was accounted prophane. Their manner of ſaluting one 


another abroad, was by bowing very reſpectſully, letting their 


hands fall down to their knees 4. 5 

TRE Egyptians, in ſeveral of their manners and cuſtoms, 
ſeemed induftriouſly to act in contradiction to the reſt of man- 
kind. For amongſt them it was the cuſtom for the women 
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to be employed in trade and buſineſs abroad, while the men 

ſtaid at home to ſpin, and minded domeſtic affairs ; and this 

perhaps gave occaſion to that extraordinary law, by which the 

| ſons were not obliged to provide for their parents, but the 
daughters were. In carrying of burthens, the men bore them 

on their head, and the women on their ſhoulders; and when 

they made water, the women ſtood upright, but the men fat. 

They uſed to eaſe nature at home, and eat publicly in the 

ſtreets; ſaying very juſtly, that ſuch things as were filthy, 

though neceſſary, ſhould be done in private, and ſuch as were 

decent in public. They kneadec dough with their feet, and 
tempered mortar with their hands. And whereas in other 
countries, the apartments of the cattle were ſeparated from 

thoſe of the men, in Egypt men and beafts dwelt together *. 

And we might mention ſeveral other inſtances of the like 
ingularity.. ß. 55 . 
IEE great virtue of the Egyptians, and wherein they pre- 
tended to excel all mankind, was gratitude; which they eſ- 

teemed to be of the greateſt ſervice in life, as the only en- 
couragement to beneficent actions. And for this reaſon it was, 

that they honoured their princes as gods, ſuppoſing that thoſe 

whom providence had exalted to the throne, and endued with 

both the power and will to do good to mankind, participated 

in ſome meaſure of the divine nature; hence alſo proceeded 

the great reſpect they ſnewed to the remains of their dead an- 
ceſtors, and their conſtant endeavour to teſtify their gratitude 

- to every perſon and thing from which they received benefit f. 
Of their THe Egyptians are ſaid to have been the firſt who aſſert- 
funeral ce- ed the immortality of the ſoul, which according to their doc- 
remonies, trine, when the body was corrupted, entered into ſome other 
animal, and, paſting by a continual metempſychoſis through | 

the different kinds of animals, belonging to the air, earth, 

and water, returned again into a human body, after the re- 
volution of 3000 years *, For this reaſon they endeavoured 

by art to preſerve the body as long as poffible, that the ſoul 

might be obliged to contine with it, and not ſoon pals into 
another h: and as the dead bodies, by the means they uſed, 
were of long duration, they ſpared no labour nor coft in build- 
ing their ſepulchres, which they termed their eternal manſi- 
ons; at the ſame time being little curious in the ſtructure of 
their houſes, calling them inns, where they ſtaid but for a 
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ſhort time, whereas they remained in the other for a long 
courſe of years i. | 


Tut mourning for the dead, and funeral rites, in Egypt, 


were antiently theſe : when a man of any conſideration died, 
all the women of that family beſmeared their heads and fa- 
ces with dirt, then making bare their breaſts, and girding 
their waiſts, they left the body at home, and marched through 
the ſtreets of the city, lamenting and beating themſelves as 
they went, attended by all their relations of the ſame ſex ; the 
men at the ſame time forming another company, mourned in 
the ſame manner. And this they continued till the corps was 
interred ; abſtaining in the mean time from bathing, wine, and 


the more delicate meats, and laying aſide their beſt attire. 
The firſt lamentation being over, the body was carried to 


thoſe who profeſſed the art of embalming, which like other 
trades, they learned from their anceſtors. Theſe ſhewed the 


| kindred of the deceaſed ſeveral models, or patterns, in wood, 
and painted, together with the bill of the charges of each man- 


ner of preparation, and aſked them which they would chooſe : 


for there were three different ways of preparing dead bodies 
for burial. One was very exquiiite and expenſive, and came 


to a talent of ſilver, or about 258/. 65. 8 d. the ſecond was 


inferior, and of a moderate price, the charge being 20 mine, 


or a fourth part of the former ſum ; and the third was ve 


mean, and coſt but a trifle. This preliminary being ſettled, 
the embalmers took the body, and firſt drew out the brains 
through the noſtrils with a crooked inſtrument of iron, and 


filled the vacancy with certain medicaments. Then one, whom 


they called the ſcribe, marked out on the left fide of the belly, 


how far the inciſion was to be made; and the parachi/tes, 
whoſe office it was to make the inciſion, taking a {harp Ethi- 
opic ſtone, cut open the body, as far as the law ordained, and 
immediately ran away as faſt as he could, all that were pre- 


ſent purſuing him, throwing ſtones at him, and curſing him, 


to turn the execration upon him : for they thought it a very 
heinous crime to wound, or offer violence to a dead body ; 


but the taricheutæ, or embalmers, were highly eſteemed and 
reſpected, converſing with the prieſts, and being with them ad- 


mitted, as perſons of ſanctity, into the more ſacred parts of 


their temples. When theſe came to dreſs the diſſected body, 
one of them thruſt his hand into it by the wound, and 


drew out all the inteſtines, except the heart and kidneys; a- 


nother cleanſed all the entrails, waſhing them with wine of 
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palms and aromatic odours (G). Then the betty” was filled 
with pounded myrrh, caſſia, and other odoriferous drugs (fran- 
kincenſe only excepted); and the inciſion being ſewed up, 
the body was carefully anointed with the oil of cedar and o- 
ther things for above 30 days, or elſe laid in nitre for 70 
days, which was the longeſt time allowed. At the expira- 
tion of which term, they waſhed the whole body, and bound 
fillets of fine linen round every part, covering it with gum, 
which the Egyptians uſed inſtead of glue. And all this was 
done without dishguring the body; ſo that the very hairs re- 
mained on the brows and eye-lids, and the reſemblance of the 
countenance was preſerved, and eaſy to be known (H). The 
embalmers having done their parts, the relations received the 
corps, and put it into a wooden coffin, ſhaped like a man, 
which they ſet upright againſt the wall of the edifice deſign- 
ed for that purpoſe (I). For ſeveral of the Egyptians kept 


their 


(G) Plutarch writes, that when the belly was opened, they firſt 
expoſed it to the ſun, and caſt the bowels into the Nile, as what 
defiled the body (1) 

(H) This ſeems a little extraordinary, conſidering how the fleſh 


of the face muſt have been dried by the ſalt; but an eye witneſs aſ- 


ſures us, that he ſaw ſome embalmed bodies in Egypt, with the 


| hair, beard, and nails, the allets which covered the head and feet 


being rotted off 2). 
(I) To the deſcription of Herodotus and Diodbrus given above, 
we beg leave to add ſome obſervations as to thoſe embalmed bo- 


dies, or mummies, as they are now called, which are frequently 


taken up and brought from Egypt. 

The coffins in which they lie are very thick, RD) generally of 
ſycamore, which in Egypt they call Pharaoh's fig-tree, and does not 
rot ſo ſoon as other wood ; though ſome are of ſtone, and others 
of cloths paſted together and very ſtrong. The top of the coffin is 
| uſually cut into the ſhape of a head, with a face painted on it, re- 
fembling a woman ; the reſt is one continued trunk, and at the 
end of it is a broad pedeſtal, to ſet it upright upon in the recondi- 
tory. Some of theſe coffins are handiomely ones with ſeveral 
hieroglyphics. 

The bodies appear in this manner: they are wrapped up in a 


ſhroud of linen, upon which are faſtened divers ſcrolls of linen 
_ alſo, painted with ſacred characters: theſe ſcrolls generally run 


| down the belly and ſides, or elſe are placed on the knees and legs. 
The face is covered with a kind of head. piece of linnen cloth fitted 
with plaiſter, on which the countenance of the perſon is reprefent- 


(1) Plut. apud Greaves, ubi inf. () Paogages de M. de 
Breres. e 
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their dead at home with them above ground k, in magnificent 
apartments, having by this means the pleaſure of ſeeing the 
lineaments of their anceſtors, who died many ages before they 
were born ; and they often brought the dried corps of a friend 
as a gueſt to their feaſts '. The way of embalming which 
we have deſcribed, was the moſt coſtly manner of preſerving the 
dead : thoſe who were unable, or unwilling to be at fo great 
an expence, were contented with a more ordinary preparati- 
on, which was done in this manner: they injected a clyſter 
of oil of cedar by the common way, without opening the 
belly, or taking out the bowels, and laid the body in nitre 
the number of days above-mentioned ; at the end of which 
they let out the oil of cedar by the fundament, which by 
a peculiar efficacy, brought away the whole paunch and en- 
trails ſhrunk and putrihed ; the nitre having conſumed the 
feſh, and left nothing but the ſkin and bones. And when 
this was done, they delivered the body to the relations with- 


k CicrR. Tuſc. quæſt. L . . 9 | Lucian. de luctu. 


ed in gold; and the feet have alſo a cover of the ſame, painted with 
hieroglyphics, and faſhioned like a high ſlipper. The whole body 
is ſwathed with fillets, or narrow bands of linen, beginning with 
the head and ending with the feet, ſo artificially, and in fo inimit- 
able a manner wound round with ſo many caſts and turnings, and 
ſo often one upon another, that there cannot be leſs than a thou- 
ſand ells of filletting upon one body. Thoſe which cover the head 
and face being ſo neatly done, that they hinder not, but one may 
ſee the ſhape of the eyes, noſe, and mouth. On the breaſt is a ſort 
of breaſt-plate, made with folds of linen cut ſcollop- wiſe, richly 
painted and gilt : on which is uſually the face of a woman with her 
arms expanded. WA WY 
The inſide of the body is filled with medicaments of the conſiſ- 
tence, colour, and ſcent of pitch, or bitumen, which waxes ſoft 
by the heat of the ſun. In a ſcull of one of theſe bodies, there was 
found the quantity of two pounds of this preparation, which could 
not be infuſed any other way than by the noſtrils, as Herodotus inti- 
mates. And the tongue of one being weighed, was leis than ſeven 
grains Engliſh (3). Some curious perions in vain ſearched one cf 
theſe mummies for the piece of money, which the antient Grecians 
are ſaid to put in the mouths of the dead, to pay Charoz his fare (4). 
We are told however, that the greater part of theſe embalmed bo- 
dies have under the tongue a ſmall plate of gold, worth about two 
piſtoles (5). | 


(3) Thevenot V. oy. part. 1. c. 6. Greaves Pyramidogr. p. 49. go. 
(4) Vid. Gaſſend. de vita Peireſc l. 4. (5) Burretini apud The- 
denot. Relat. part. 1. p xxv. 1 
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out any further operation. The third 2 laſt manner of pre- 
ſerving the dead, uſed only for the poorer ſort, was perform- 
ed by cleanſing tlie belly by injected lotions, and ſalting the 
body for 70 days; ; after which it was taken away n. The 


wives of conſiderable perſons, and all women who had been 


beautiful and dear to their relations, were not delivered to 


the embalmers preſently after death; but were kept at home 
three or four days before they were carried out, to prevent 
thoſe artiſts from abuſing the bodies of ſuch perſons; for one 


of them was caught in ſuch an action, and accuſed of it by 


his companion. if any Egyptian, or even a ftranger, was 
found killed by a crocodile, or drowned in the river, where- 
ever the body came aſhore, the inhabitants were by law ob- 
liged, at their own charge, to embalm and place it among 
the conſecrated monuments, in the moſt coſtly manner ; for 


none of his friends, or relations, or any other might touch 
his body, except the prieſts of the Nile, who buried him with 
their own hands, as ſomething more than humana. 


WHEN the corps of the deceaſed was prepared for the 
ſepulchre, his neareſt relations gave public notice of the da 
when ſuch a one, by name, was to pals the lake, in order for 
his interment; to which the judges and all his friends were 


invited. At the time prefixed, above forty judges aſſembled, 
and fat in a ſemicircle in a certain kd, beyond the lake 
(which we ſuppoſe to be that of Meris). The veſſel, 


whoſe pilot was, in the Egyptian tongue, called Charon, be- | 

ing ready hauled up to the ſhore, before the coffin which | 
contained the body was ſuffered to embark (K), every one 
was at liberty to accuſe the deceaſed. If an accuſer appear- 


| ed, and made good his charge, that the deceaſed had led an 


Hl life, the judges gave ſentence accordingly, and the body 


was denied the uſual burial :- but if the accuſer was convicted 


of having accuſed him unjuſtly, he incurred a ſevere puniſh- 
ment. If no accuſer appeared, or if the accuſation proved 
falſe, then the relations, laying aſide their lamentation, pro- 
ceeded to recite the praiſes of the deceaſed; in doing which 
they took no notice of his deſcent, for all the Egyptians were 
held equally noble ; but having mentioned in what manner 


he had been brought up and educated, they declared how he 


H ROD. & Dropbox. ubi ſupr. HERO. ibid: 


(K) This is the ſenſe of the original ; though it ſhould rather 
ſeem, by the judges fitting on the farther ſide of the lake, that the 
corps was actually ferried over, but was not ſaffered to be dif- 
embarked, till lentence had pate ed. 
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had lived and behaved himſelf after he became a man, en- 


larging on his piety, juſtice, temperance, and other virtues ; 
and beſeeching the infernal gods to give him a favourable re- 
ception among the pious. The aſſiſtants joined their acclama- 
tions to this funeral oration, and celebrated the praiſes of the 


departed, as of one who was going to dwell for a long ſpace 


of time with the juſt below. After this the body was depo- 
ſited in the fooulchre of the family, if they had one ; and 
if they had not, they kept it at home with them in the man- 
ner above-mentioned. Thoſe that were forbidden to be inter- 
red, either for crimes by them committed, or for debt, were 
depoſited privately in their own houſes. Bur i it often happen- 
ed, that the poſterity of ſuch perſons growing rich, paid their 
debts, or obtained their pardon, and buried them 1 in an ho- 
nourable manner. 

IT muſt be acknowledged, that this inſtitution of the 
Egyptiars, in relation to their treatment of dead bodies, was 
excellently contrived for the encouragement of virtue, and 
the diſcouragement of vice. It is very plain, that the Greeks 
took all they fabled concerning the infernal judges, and the 
happineſs and puniſhments of men after death, from this 
practice of the Egyptians but Diodorus obſerves, that in- 
ſtead of bringing men to amendment of life by thoſe fables, 


they incurred the ridicule and contempt of profligate per- 


ſons : whereas in Egypt the reward of the good and puniſh- 


ment of the wicked, aſter death, was not fabulous or imagi- 


nary, but really and daily diſtributed in public, in the fight of 
all men o. 

TRE ſepulchres, wk the Eg; ptians depoſited the bo- 
dies of their dead, were built in various manners, according 
to the perſon's condition. The magnificence of the roya al 
tombs have been already hinted ; thoſe of the antient kings 


at Thebes, it is ſaid, could not be exceeded by their. poſterity. 


The ſacred commentaries mentioned forty ſeven of them ; 
but in the time of Pzolemy, the ſon of Lagus, there were but 
ſeventeen remaining; moſt of which were quite decayed 
when Diodorus viſited thoſe parts in the 180th Olympiad. Of 
the pyramids, which were built for the ſame purpoſe, ve 


- haveſpoken ſufficiently ; and the ſepulchreot Ofpmand:ias we may 


mention hereafter. I he Egyptians of lower quality, at a n 
expence, cut ſubterranzous grots, or dormitories, in the 
rocks; ſuch as thoſe in the Libyan deſerts, of which travel- 
lers ſpeak ſo much, calling them catacombs, or meimmy-pits. 
The entrance into them is by a ſquare well, by which one 


o Diop. ubi ſupr. p. 82, &c. 
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may deſcend, ſetting the feet in the holes cut on each ſide 
for that purpoſe. Theſe wells are not of equal depth, but 


the ſhalloweſt are above ſix mens height. At the bottom of 


the well there is a ſquare opening, and a paſſage of ten or 


fifteen feet long, leading into ſeveral ſquare vaulted cham- 


bers, each fide of which is uſually fifteen or twenty feet ; 
and in the midſt of every one of the four fides of the cham- 


ber is a bench cut out of the rock, upon which the em- 


balmed bodies lie. At the head of them there is commonly 
an idol, at the feet the image of a bird ; and on the walls 
are ſeveral hieroglyphics, which might ſerve for epitaphs. 


Beſides the principal bodies, there are other ſmaller ones, and 


particularly of children, which lie on the ground. Some- 


times there are no leſs than twenty five or thirty of theſe 


chambers, or grots, having communication with one another ; 
and the deſcent to them all is by one well . The ſtones, of 
which Strabo obſerved a great number in a plain between Syene 
and Philz, arc alſo by ſome thought to have been tombs. 
That author calls them Hermæa, from the reſemblance the 


| bore to the heaps of ſtones frequently erected by the high- 
ways in honour of Mercury; and he deſcribes them to be a 


great ſmooth ſtone, almoſt ſpherical, of that hard and black 
marble of which mortars were made, placed upon a greater 
ſtone, and ſurmounted by another; ſome of them lying by 


_ themſelves : the greateſt of them was no leſs than twelve feet 
diameter, and all of them above half fo big J. 
Of their 


THe antient Egyptians were the inventers of many uſeful 
arts and ſciences : and though they did not perhaps carry them 
afterwards to that perfection which might have been expected 


from them, ſince among them every man was obliged to ap- 
_ ply himſelf to his paternal profeſſion, and wastonfined to one 


particular art, or branch of learning only ; yet, whoever 


conſiders how difficult it is to lay the firſt foundations of any 


ſcience, be they ever ſo ſmall, will allow them great com- 
mendation. 

As they acknowledge themſelves 2 to their firſt kings 
for inſtructing them how to provide the common neceſſaries 


and conveniences of life, ſo they attributed the honour of the 


firſt invention of the ſciences to their Hermes, or Mercuries“. 


How many there were of this name, when they lived, and I 
_ What they invented, or wrote, we ſhall enquire in another 


place, contenting ourſelves here with a ſhort account of the 
arts and learning which the Egyptians are ſuppoſed to have 


p BurRETINI, ubi ſupr. 4 STRAPO, J. 17. p. 1173. 
© Droocs, ubi ſupr. p. 41. | 
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communicated to the reſt of mankind, and the progreſs they 
made therein. 

THAT the Egyptians were early famous for wiſdom and 
learning, appears from many antient writers, and even from 
the ſcriptures themſelves : it is ſaid, among other things, to 
the honour of Moſes, that he was karned in all the wiſdom of 
the Egyptians* ; and to magnify the wiſdom of Solomon, we 
are told, that it excelled all the wiſdom of Egypt *. Prophane 
authors alſo unanimouſly teſtify this nation to have been the 
parents of all philoſophical knowledge, and the only men that 
perfectly underſtood divine things u. 

GEOMETRY is on all hands agreed to haye been firſt found 07 their 
out in Egypt w ; and is faid to have owed its riſe to the ſet- geometry. 
ting out and meaſuring of their lands, the bounds of which 
were annually diſturbed by the overflowing of the Nile*. How . 
far the Egyptians improved this ſcience, is not very certain; 
but their {kill therein ſeems not to have been very profound, 
or to have extended to all geometrical quantities and ſubtile 
theories, like that of the moderns : the utmoſt they knew was 
probably no more than plain meaſuring, and ſuch rules as 
were of common uſe in life. For Pythagoras, who travelled _ 
into Egypt for the ſake of their learning, after his return home 
offered an hecatomb, on his finding out the proportion of the 
longeſt fide of a right-angled triangle to the other two ; and 
Thales, who alſo learned geometry in Egypt, ſacrificed an OX 
to the gods, for joy that he had hit on a method of inſcribing 
a rect- angled triangle within a circle = : both which inventions 
they could not have had from the Egyptians ; unleſs we 
ſhould ſay that the Egyptians did not teach them all they 
could, - or that thoſe two philoſophers unjuſtly arrogated 
to themſelves what they were beholden to their maſters 
for. Now, if theſe more ſimple, though noble propoſitions, 
were not then to be found in the Egyptian geometry, much 
leſs can it be ſuppoſed to have contained thoſe more abſtruſe 
theorems, and analytical methods, which were afterwards 
known, and for which we are indebted to the Greeks, wha 


- built ſo fine a ſuperſtructure on the old Epyptian foundation 2, 


As vii. 22. 1 Kings iv. 30. © Mackox. in Somn. 
Scip. I. 1. c. 19. & Saturn. I. 1. c. 14. & l. 7. c. 13. * Dioc. 
LAERT. in Procm. STRABo, |. 16, 17. PLaTo, in Phadro. 
AchiLI. Tarius ad Arati Phæn. IaMBLICH. de vita Pythag. 
p. 144. Hero. ubiſupr. Diop. p. 73. Dios. LAERT. 
in Pythag. Idem in Thalete. Vid. Buxx ET Archæol. 1. 
1. p. 72. Worron's Reflections on antient and modern learning, 
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As arithmetic is not only of great uſe in itſelf, but abſo- 


lutely neceſſary both in the theory and practiſe of geometry, 


that ſcience was diligently cultivated in Egypt. That there 
was in later ages a kind of algebra known in that count 
appears from the writings of Diophantus; but whether it 


was not an improvement made by the Grecians, after their 


Aſtronomy. 


ſettling there, cannot be affirmed ; however, it was greatly 
inferior to the modern algebra in many reſpects b. 

IT is generally ſuppoſed, that aſtronomy was alſo an inven- 
tion of the Egyptians, who, by reaſon of the conſtant ſe- 
renity of the air and the flatneſs of their country, might ob- 
ſerve the heavenly motions earlier, and with more eaſe than 


other people. Herodotus indeed gives the honour of this to 


the Babylonians d; but Diodorus makes the Babylonians them- 
ſelves, as well as their ſciences, to have been tranſplanted 
from Egypt. He attributes the firſt invention to thoſe of 


Thebes ; and ſays, the Egyptians were accurate obſervers of the 


places and motions of the ſtars, and kept regiſters of their 
obſervations for an incredible number of years, having addict- 
ed themſelves to this ſtudy in the moſt early ages ; that they 
were well acquainted with the motions, periods, and ſtations 


of the planets, and with their influences and effects; and by 
long experience were often able to make ſurprizing predicti- 
ons of events in life; and to foretel famines, plenty, peſtilen- 


tial diſeaſes, earthquakes, the appearance of comets, and 


other things which ſeemed to exceed human capacity. The 
Phenomena they ſeem to have obſerved were indeed the moit 
obvious and eaſy; but thereby they were directed to adjuſt the 
length of the year to the annual revolution of the ſun, which 


this nation firſt did, by adding to their twelve months, of 
thirty days apiece, five additional days and fix hours, while 
the Greeks and Romans uſed the more rude and inconvenient 
form of lunar years, intercalating a month every third year e. 
But the great uſe they ſeem to have made of their aſtrono- 


my was, either for the uſe of huſbandry, or elſe for aſtrolo- 


gical calculations, with which the Egyptians were much in 
love. It is probable, they might have a true notion of the 
ſyſtem of the world, and of the matter of the planets and 


fixcd ſtars; for they called the moon, an ethereal earth, 
and afarmed the ſtars to be fire f; however, they were far 


from having an exact knowledge of the theory of the plane- 


o Ibid. c. 14. p. 180. Pr aro, in Epinom. Ax ls Tor. 
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7 motions, ſo as to make any artificial calculations; ſince 
Thales was the firſt man who ventured to foretel an eclipſe 8, 
and Eudoxus and Ptolemy firſt reduced the heavenly motions 
into hypotheſes and tables h. 
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THE ſcience of phyſic ſeems alſo to have owed its original Phyfc. 


to the Egyptians'. The invention of it is generally aſcribed co 
EÆſculapius, which name was given to Toſorthrus, or Seſorthrus 


a king of Memphis, and the ſecond of the third dynaſty of Ma- 


netho, for his great skill in that art k. This prince was much 
more antient than the Grecian Æſculapius; and though Afri- 


canus places him ſome ages after Athathes, the ſucceſſor of 


Menes, and ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Thoth, or the firſt 


Hermes ; yet others make them contemporaries ', as they 
muſt have been, if this Æſculapius was the ſame with the 


ſon of Sydyc, and the brother of the Cabiri n. Athothes is 
alſo ſaid to have been a phyſician, and to have written ſome 


books of anatomy n, unleſs we rather aſcribe thoſe writings to 
the ſecond Hermes, who might publiſh ſeveral inventions of 


the firſt Hermes, and of Æſculapius; for we are told, that 
among the Hermaic books there were fix which treated of phy- 


fic, and that the firſt of them was anatomical o. /s herſelf. 


is ſaid alſo to have invented ſeveral medicines, and to have 
taught the art to her ſon Orus, or Apollo; whence ſhe was 


held by the Egyptians to be the goddeſs of health*. _ 
TE Egyptian phyſicians mentioned by Moſes 3, ſeem ra- 


ther to have been embalmers than phyſicians, in the ſtrict 


ſenſe of the word; unleſs we ſuppoſe both arts were origi- 


nally profeſſed by the ſame perſon, which poſſibly might be the 
caſe, though in after-times it was otherwiſe. For every phy- 
ſician was not permitted to practiſe every branch of the art; 
but it was diſtributed into diſtinct parts, and each man ap- 
plied himſelf to the cure of one diſeaſe only, pretending to 


no more. This occaſioned a great number of phyſicians in 


Egypt: ſome profeſſing to cure the diſeaſe of the eyes; others 
thoſe of the head, teeth, or parts about the belly; ſome ap- 
plied themſelves to chirurgical operations, whilſt others under- 
took the care of internal diſtempers* : by which regulation 
great improvements might have been expected from them in 
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their ſeveral provinces, had not the laws as it were ſhut the 
door to any future diſcoveries, by obliging the phyſicians to 
preſcribe according to fixed rules and receipts, ſet down in 
their ſacred regiſters, which had been collected from long ob- 
ſervation and- experience, and approved by the moſt famous 
men of the profeſſion. So long as the phyſician followed 
theſe legal preſcriptions he was ſafe, let the ſucceſs of the me- 
dicines be what it would ; but if once he ventured to depart 
from them, and to follow his own private judgment, he was 


anſwerable for the event, and run the hazard of his life in | 


caſe the patient died, It muſt be confeſſed however, that 


this was a moſt effectual method to prevent the miſchievous |} 


practice of empirics. Another thing obſeryable, in reſpect of 
the Egyptian phyſicians, is, that they had a public proviſion 
made for them by law ; for which reafon they were not to 


take any fee from thoſe who happened to be ſick in the army, | 


or on a journey within the kingdom: . 


THe Egyptian medicines ſeem rather to have been calcu- | 
| ated for prevention than cure; they chiefly preſcribed evacu- | 
| ations, which they effected either by clyſters, 
emetics, or elie by faſting ; and this they repeated every day, 
or let the patient reſt three or four days, according to the 
caſe : for they were of opinion, that in the digeſtion of all 
faod, the greater part was ſuperfluous, and loading nature, 


cauſed diſeaſes u; for which reaſon thoſe who lived in the 


corn country uſed to vomit and purge themſelves every month, 


three days ſucceſhvely, to preſerve health, though otherwiſe 
they were by nature one of the moſt healthful people in the 


world w. The better to promote the operation of their medi- 
cines, the phyſicians, together with their proper art, alſo | 
{ſtudied aſtrology and their ritual myſteries* ; for the Egyptian 
practice of phyſic depended much on aftrological and magical 


grounds, either the influence of ſome particular planet, or 


ſome tutelar demon were ſtill conſidered ; which precarious 


foundations muſt needs depreciate their ſkill, and ſtop any en- 
creaſe of knowledge which might be made on other principles. 
However, we cannot wholly aſſent to the opinion of a modern 


writer, who thence imagines the antient Egyptian preſcriptions 


were not medicinal, but religious purifications only; and that 


their pharmaceutic books were filled, not -with recipes for | 


 f D1opox. ubi ſupr. p. 74. * Idem ibid. u Idem ibid, p. 
73. HeRop. ubi ſupr. * Scholiaft. in Ptolem. Tetrabibl. 
. 1. ! Vid. CoxxIx u de Hermetica. Egyptior. vetere, 


& Paracelſica nova medicina, and Wor rox 's Refl. on antient and 


ſick- 


tions, or 


T 
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ſickneſſes and diſtempers, but with meats and drinks, un- 


guents, lotions, and purgations, proper to be uſed in the ſeveral 
ſervices of each deity *® What we have already obſerved 
from good authority, cannot agree with this notion. 


THERE ſeems much leſs foundation for the aſſertion of Chymiftry. 


ſome moderns, who tell us, there was a particular medicine 
uſed only among the Egyptian prieſts, and kept ſecret from the 
Greeks, and the generality of the natives themſelves ; which 


medicine was of ſuch efficacy, that it could do any thing but 
reſtore life to the dead. This, they ſay, was the grand elixir, 


a. chymical preparation made with the philoſopher's tone, the 


invention of Hermes ; by the help of which the Egyptian 


kings were enabled to build the pyramids with the treaſures their 
furnaces afforded them *®. But ſuch fancies are ſufficiently 


confuted by the profound ſilence of antient authors in the 


matter, and the weak arguments of thoſe who contend for 


this antiquity of chymiſtry, built on ſuſpicious authorities, 
uncertain conjectures, and allegorical interpretations of the 


fabulous ſtories of the Greeks, which they will have to be 


chymical ſecrets diſguiſed; fancying the golden fleece, which 


Jaſon fetched from Colchis, was only a receipt to make the 


philoſopher's ſtone ; and that Medea reſtored # Jon, his father, 


to his youth again, by the grand elixir b. 
As they began to cultivate anatomy in Egypt very early, 


if credit may be given to what is ſaid above, and their kings 


ordered dead bodies to be diſſected for the perfection of this 
part of phyſic, it might be preſumed they made greater pro- 


greſs therein than we can allow, if two inſtances that are given 


of the accuracy of the Egyptian anatomiſts be genuine, One 
of their obſervations was, that there 1s a particular nerve which 
goes from the heart to the little finger of the left hand ; for 
which reaſon the Egyptians always wore rings upon that 


finger, and the prieſt dipped that finger in their per- 


ſumed ointments d. And the following reaſon is given, wh 


a man cannot live above one hundred years; becauſe the Alex- 


andrian embalmers obſerved a conſtant encreaſe and diminu- 


tion of the hearts of thoſe ſound perſons whom they opened, 
whereby they judged of their age; finding that the hearts of 


infants of a year old weighed two drachms, and this weight en- 
creaſed annually by two drachms every year till men came to 


the age ot fifty! ; from which time they as n decreaſed | 


2 SHUCKFoORD's Connection, Vol. II. p. 408, &c. 2 Vid. 
BokRICHI1UM de ortu & progreſſu Chemiz. b Vid. Wor rox, 
ubi ſupr. p, 120, Kc. PII. I. 19. c. 5. 4 A, GELLIUS 


Noct. Artic. l. 10. © 19, Macken. Sat. I. 7. . 13. 
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till they came to an hundred; when, for want of a heart, they TI 
muſt neceſſarily die . pric 

OF the phyſiology of the old Egyptians (to conſider it here MW anc 
diſtinctly from their theology, which two the antients con- N. 
ſtantly joined together) we have not much to ſay. Their WW tin 


tions, we have conſidered elſewhere f. Their philoſophical val 
doctrines, as it ſeems, may beſt be known by looking into Wl an' 
that of the antient Greets, who were their ſcholars, and tra- pre 
velled into Egypt for inſtruction in theſe higher parts of learn- lon 


ing; from whence it was, in all probability, that Pythagoras mz 


brought home the knowledge of that antient ſyſtem of the 

world which bears his name, and is now ſo generally received; fay 
though it ſeems to have been part of the ſecret doctrine of the in 
Egyptians, and not revealed to the vulgar. It may not be an 


amiſs to obſerve, that the antient Barbarian philoſophers did ce! 
not employ their ſtudies in the explication of this or that parti- pe 
cular phznomenon, or direct their enquiries to the examination fal 


of things taken ſingly ; it being in vain to expect from them, W m. 


Pr ix. I 9. c. 37. CEnsorin. de die natali, c. 17. f In- 
trod. p 25, &c. s BukxeT Archzol. I. 1. p. 58. Vid. 
STRABON. I. 17. b PIN. I. 30. c. 1. i See before, p. 
265, and 166 in the notes. k Vid. PRIIAST RIU Brixienſ. 


Hxreſ. n. 3. | Avon, Ep. 19. „ Gen. xli. 8. xliv. 5. 15. 


for example, the cauſe of the attractive power of the load- ve 


ſtone, or of the colours of the rainbow; what is the ſub- ar 
ſtance of fire, and what the particles of water, or how great dit 
the force of compreſſed air: but their ſpeculations were about na 
the mundane phznomena, or thoſe which affected univerſal nc 
nature; ſuch as the firſt beginning of things, their revolu- m 
tions, periods, and final cataſtrophe *© 01 
Bur the ſcience for which the Egyptians were carticularly pr 
famous, and the attainment whereof was eſteemed the higheſt b 
pitch of knowledge h, was magic. Some, imagining the in- 0 
vention of this art to exceed human capacity, pretend, the th 
angels, who fell in love with the antediluvian women, th 
Firſt taught it; that Ham preſerved the principal rules of it 01 
from being loſt at the deluge ; and that Mixraim learned thoſe w 
ſecrets of his father i. But others aſcribe the invention to ſp 
Hermes k; though it is ſaid to have been much improved by fi 
Nechepſos, a king of Egypt. However, the art was certainly tt 
very antient in E gypt ; they had magicians who pretended to tt 
the interpretation of dreams, and a way of divining by a cup tt 
in the time of Foſeph =; and very extraordinary inſtances were ti 
given of the power of inchantments in the days of {ſes *. h 


* Exod. vii. 11, &c. 
The 
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The profeſſors of magic, among the Egyptians, were the 
prieſts and ſacred ſcribes, two of which order, named Fannes 
and Fambres, were pitched upon to withſtand that prophet 9. 
Nor was this ſcience confined to that nation in thoſe early 
times: from the caution given by Moſes to the Iſraelites 
againſt them! it is evident, there were pretenders to it under 
various denominations, among moſt of the idolatrous people; 


and Balaam, in particular, ſeems to have been a conſiderable 


proficient therein i. The claim of Zoroaſtres, and the Baby- 
lnians, to the honour of the firſt practiſing and teaching 
magic, ſhall be conſidered in another place. 
WHAT were the real grounds of this ſcience we canno 
fay 3 there is an innocent kind of magic, which conſiſts only 


in an excelling knowledge of nature, and its various powers 


and qualities in its ſeveral productions, and the application of 


certain agents to certain patients, which, by force of ſome 
peculiar qualities, produce effects very different from what 
fall under vulgar obſervation and comprehenſion * ; but the 
magical wiſdom of the Egyptians muſt have been ſomething 
very different from this, or have gone much beyond what we 


are now maſters of, notwithſtanding thoſe vaſt and various 


diſcoveries which have been lately made in the properties of 


natural bodies; there being no one, as we preſume, who will 


now pretend to do thoſe wonderful things, which Pharaoh's 


magicians did when they contended with Moſes, not to infiſt 


on the improbability, that that law-giver would forbid the 
practice of an art which he muſt know to be not only innocent, 
but valuable. 3 : e 
Ir is therefore ſuppoſed, that theſe antient magicians formed 
the rules of their art, either from their ſuperſtitious belief of 
the great influence the heavenly bodies had on this lower world; 
or, from that other, though more late opinion, that the world 
was governed by inferior intelligences, or dæmons, and the 


ſpirits of heroes and extraordinary men deceaſed. As to the 
firſt foundation of this ſcience, we have already obſerved, that 


the Egyptians aſſigned each month and day to a particular god: 
they imagined, that the ſeven planets governed the ſeven days of 
the week; and pretended, that, by the obſervation of the mo- 


tion of the celeſtial bodies, through a long ſeries of years, they 


had obtained the art of foreſeeing future events t. They allo 


o 2 Tim. iii. 8. Nuuzxivs apud Euſeb. Præp. Ev. I. 8. c. 8. 
Axr AAN us apud eund. ibid. I. 9. c. 27. F Deut. xviii. 10, &c. 
1 Ibid. c. xxiii. 4. Num. xxii. 85. Vid. Sir W. TzexPLe's Eſſay 
on the wiſdom of the antients. (Dion Cass ius, I. 36. p. 37. 
©Cictro de divin. I. 1. c. 1. 
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thought the influence of thoſe heavenly bodies on the elements 
cauſed ſuch efluxes, as might affe& the mind of thoſe who 
were duly prepared to receive them, ſo as to enable them to 
deliver oracles ; and even that they might, by a proper diſ- 
ciplinc, make them capable of working wonders, arfd pro- 
curing prodigies u. For they believed the ſun, moon, ſtars, 
and elements were enducd with intelligence, and appointed 
by the ſupreme Deity to govern the world H and though 
they acknowledged, that Gop might *, upon extraordina: 
occaſions, work miracles, reveal his will by audible voices, 


divine appearances, dreams, or propheſies; yet they imagined 


alſo, that, generally ſpeaking, prodigies were cauſed, ora- 
cles given, and viſions occaſioned in a natural way, by the 
obſervation, or influence of the courſes of heavenly bodies, 
and by the operations of the powers of nature : and they con- 
ceived, that their leatned profeſſors could work miracles, ob- 


tain oracles and omens, and interpret dreams, by a deep ſtudy 


of, and profound enquiry into, natural knowledge, and, aſ- 
ſiſted by a proper temper and diſpoſition of mind, attainable 
by the uſe of ſuch means as they thought had a natural power 
to raiſe warm conceptions, produce enthuſiaſtic fury, and 
fetter their reaſon, which they fancied averted the divine in- 
ſtinct, ſuch as inebriating liquors, muſic, and the like ! ; and 


in all theſe things they ſuppoſed the Deity not immediately 
concerned, but that they were the natural effects of the in- 
Auence of the planets and elements, ſeeming ftrange and un- 


accountable to the vulgar and unlearned, but fully | underſtood 


by perſons of ſcience and philoſophy *. The other foundation 


of magic was built on an opinion which was ſomething later 
than the former, diz. that ſpirits or dæmons, of a nature ſu- 
perior to men, were employed in the government of the world, 


and had their ſeveral provinces appointed them by GOD *; 


and to this honour they imagined tae fouls of departed heroes 


and extraordinary men were "alſo admitted: for which reaſon. 


they ſuppoſed, they had not only powers far exceeding thoſe 


of mortal men, but aſcribed oraclcs, viſions, and omens to 
the miniſtry of ſuch ſpirits. And theſe notions are not greatly 
different from the almoſt unanimous opinion of Fews and 


Chriftians, who acknowledge the ſuperintendence of angc!s 
over human affairs, the malicious intermeddling of evil ſpirits 


u PLUTARCH. de defect. orac. * Vid. Cicts. de nat. Deor. 
I. 2. c. 15. & Acad. quæſt. I. 4. c. 34, 37. Vid. eund. de divi- 
. I Vid. Prur. ubi ſup. p. 432. Vid. 
SHUCKFORD, ubi fupe. p, 391, &c. 2 PLET. ubi ſupr. p. 418. 
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therein, and the great knowledge and abilities of both b. 
, Whether, by the law of nature all kind of commerce with 
, theſe inviſible agents was prohibited, or not, has been thought 
5 not ſo clear; though it be plainly forbidden to Chri/tians, 
; either hecauſe the government of the intellectual world was 
: changed at the coming of CHRisT<; or rather becauſe of 
; the miſchiefs that ill deſigning men might thereby be enabled to 
i do, and the door it might open to idolatry and ſuperſtition. That 
8 ſuch a commerce is, or at leaſt formerly was, poſſible, we 
/ cannot but confeſs ; and we conceive it very difficult to ac- 
, count for ſeveral paſſages in ſcripture, without allowing it 
to have been practiſed; as we may obſerve hereafter : however 
8 much the greater part of what has been attributed to this ſort 
i of magic, was undoubtedly the effect of impoſture and deluſion, 
I which have been ſo apparent in ſeveral inſtances, as to tempt 
l one almoſt to believe the ſame of all the reſt. 788 | 
2 SOME of the other arts of the Egyptians, which were leſs 4,4 other - 
7 conſiderable, we have already occaſionally taken notice of. aye. | 
4 The Greek writers tell us, that all trades and profeſſions in 
8 Egypt, even the moſt inferior, were not reckoned ignoble; 
f hhüuſbandmen, and thoſe who fed cattle, in particular, were 
| much confidered ©; though theſe latter, in ſome parts of the 
e country, were not ſuffered, but counted an abomination f ; 


the reaſon of which was chiefly the difference in religion. 


y For the ſkill of the Egyptians in architecture, mechanics, 
painting, and ſculpture, we need only refer to what we have 
ſaid in the preceding ſection: yet, as to the laſt, we may 


add, that their ſtatuaries worked by the moſt methodical rules 


one fourth; and after the artiſts, who were employed, had 


moſt famous ſtatuaries among the antients lived ſometime in 
Egypt; particularly Telecles and Theodorus, the ſons of Rhœ- 
vs, who made the famous ſtatue of Apollo Pythius in Samos, 


from the head to the groin ; Telecles cutting one half in Sa- 


v See before, p. 103, 104. « See Bouxxer Archæol. I. 1. p. 103. 


* Genel, xlvi. 34. 215 of 
a: ce | joined 


of proportion, and not by the eye, as the Grecians did; and 
they judged of the exactneſs of the ſymmetry by the ſame. 
For they divided the whole body into twenty one parts and 


come to a reſolution as to the ſize of the ſtatue, they went 
home, each taking his taſk, which they performed with ſuch 


fingular ſkill, and made the ſeveral parts ſo accurately propor- 
tionable to one another as was wonderful. It is ſaid, the 


after the Egyptian manner; for it was divided into two parts, 


ms, and his brother the other half at Epheſus ; which being 8 


"See before, p. 301, 213 © Drop. Sic. I. 1. p. 67, &c. 
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joined together, fitted ſo exactly, that they ſeemed to have 

been made by one hand: and this ſeemed the more admira- 
ble, conſidering the attitude of the ſtatue, which had it; 

hands ſtretched out, and its legs at a diſtance from each other, 

in a moving poſture *. 

Of their. We had almoſt forgot to ſpeak of the extraordinary con- 
navigation ſtruction of the veſſels which the old Egyptians made uſe of 
_ entheNile, on the Nile. Their ſhips of burthen were made of the acan- 
tha, or Egyptian thorn h; from which they cut ſmall planks 
about two cubits ſquare : theſe pieces of timber they ſet toge- } 

ther like tiles, and faſtened with a great number of long 
pins ; and when the whole was thus well compacted, they 
erected benches for the rowers. For they ' uſed no kind. of 
ribs, or bent timber in their work, but ſecured the joints of the 

inſide with bands of papyrus. They had but one rudder, which 

paſſed quite through the keel, a maſt of acantha, and a fail 

made of the papyrus. Theſe veſſels were very unfit to mount 
the river againſt the ſtream, and therefore were always towed 
up, unleſs the wind proved very freſh and favourable. But 

when they came down with the current, they faſtened a hur- 

dle of tamariſt with a rope to the prow of the veſſel ; which 
hurdle they ſtrengthened with bands of reeds, and let it down 

into the water: they alſo-hung a ſtone, pierced through the 

middle, and of a conſiderable weight, by another rope to the 

poop. By this means the ſtream bearing on the hurdle, car- 
ried down the boat with great expedition, the ſtone at the 
ſame time balancing and keeping it ſteady. Of theſe veſſels 

they had great numbers on the river, and ſome very large. 

The Egyptian navigation by ſea we ſhall mention by and by, 

when we come to ſpeak of their trade. : 
How the THE manner wherein the old Egyptians preſerved their 
Egyptians knowledge, and tranſmitted it to poſterity, deſerves to be 
preſerved particularly conſidered. Their prieſts, as we have already in- 0 
their timated, were th2 depoſitaries of all their learning ; they 
 &nowwledge. had the care of their philoſophy and other ſciences, as well as ch 
= of their religion and ſacred rites k ; and were the perſons to 
whom thoſe who deſired to be inſtructed therein were obliged WF - 
to apply themſelves! ; for which purpoſes they had divers col- : 
leges, or academies, in ſeveral parts of the kingdom : one 
of which, at Heliopalis, is mentioned by Strabo, who viſited 
the apartments where Eudoxus and Plato had ſtudied for ſeve - ub 
ral years w. The Egyptian learning was partly inſcribed on WW B 
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columns, and partly committed to writing in the ſacred 


books. Not only the Egyptians, but ſeveral other antient 


nations uſed to preſerve the memory of things by inſcriptions 
on pillars : to ſay nothing of thoſe which Seth, as it is pre- 
tended, erected before the flocd for the ſame purpoſe * ; we 
are told, the Babylonians kept their aſtronomical obſervations 
engraven on bricks o; and Democritus is ſaid to have tran- 


ſcribed his moral diſcourſes from a Babyloniſh pillar v. But 


the moſt famous of all others were the columns of Hermes in 


Egypt, mentioned by ſeveral valuable authors: upon them he 


is reported to have inſcribed his learning, which was after- 
wards explained more at large by the ſecond Hermes in ſeveral 
books. It is certain, at leaſt, that from theſe pillars the 
Greek philoſophers and Egyptian hiſtorians took many things. 

Pythagoras and Plato both read them, and borrowed their 
philoſophy from thence 4 : Sanchoniatho and Manetho likewiſe 
made uſe of the ſame monuments *, which were {till remain- 
ing in the time of Proclus, or not long before ©. They ſtood 
in certain ſubterraneous apartments near 7 hebes . t. To theſe 
inſcriptions ſucceeded the ſacred boots, ſomewhat more recent, 
but not leſs famous; to which Sanchoniathou and Manetho w 


are alſo ſaid to have been beholden for the perfecting of their 


hiſtories. For theſe books did not only contain what related 


to the worſhip of the gods, and the laws of the kingdom, 
but hiſtorical collections, nay, even all kind of miſcellaneous 


and philoſophical matters of conſiderable moment. For it 
was part of the buſineſs of the prieſts, or ſacred ſcribes, to 


inſert in thoſe public regiſters whatever deſerved to be re- 


corded and tranſmitted to poſterity, as well as carefully to 
preſerve what had been delivered down to them from their 
anceſtors * 

TrzsEt were the literary monuments of the E gyptians. 


Of each kind there were ſome that were obvious and plain to 
be underſtood by the common people and ftrangers ; and o- 


thers more dark and myſterious, which were laid up in the 


inner receſſes of the temples, and communicated but to a very. 


few. For there were two ſorts of learning among the anti- 
cnts, and particularly the Egyptians, the vulgar and the ſe- 


a See before, p. 163. P IN. I. 7. c. 56. ?Clam. Alex. 


ubi ſupr. J IauBLIC R. de Myſt. § 1. c. 2. PRoc tus apud 
Burnet, ubi infa. EusnkB. Præp. Ev. I 1. c. 9 & 10. & 
Chron. Gr. p. 6. © ProcLvs ubi ſupr. t PA us Ax. I. 1. p. 78. 
AuNM IAN. Ma RC EI. |. 22. p. 232. u Eusk B. Prep. Ev. I. 
= © Wy „Jos PR. cont. Apion. I. 1. * Vid. cund. 
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eret; the difference between which conſiſted not ſo much in 


the matter, as in the manner of delivering it J. The firſt 
was open to all, who might be inſtructed therein by the pub- 
lic monuments, and the ordinary maſters ; but the other, left 


it ſhould grow cheap, or be corrupted by paſſing through | 
vulgar hands, was vailed and diſguiſed by more methods than 
one. For the monuments of this ſuperior ſort of learning, | 


beſides being hidden in the private apartments of the temples, 
were written in a character not commonly underſtood, and 


guarded by the prieſts, who were extremely difficult of ac- 
ceſs, and could not be prevailed on to explain them, but af. 


ter abund-nce of preparation and initiatory ceremonies ; a 
memorable inſtance of which was their uſage of Pythagoras. 
I ms perſon, deſigning to travel into Egypt, defired Polycra- 


tes, the tyrant of Samos, to recommend him, by letter to 4- | 
maſis king of Egypt, who was his particular friend, that he | 


might have the freer admiſhon to the ſecret learning of the 


prieſts; and when he came to Amaſis, he obtained alſo of 
him letters to the prieſts, ordering them to communicate 
their knowledge to him. Thence he went, firſt to thoſe of | 


Heliopolis, who referred him to the college at Memphis, as 
their ſeniors; and from Memphis he was ſent, under the 


| ſame pretext, to Thebes : after much tergiverſation, not dar- 


ing to diſobey the king's command, by any farther dilatory 
excuſes, they endeavoured to deter Pythagoras from his pur- 


poſe, by the infinite labour and trouble he was to expect, in- 


joining him, in his noviciate, things that were very hard, 
and contrary to the religion of the Greeks *. And when he 
had undergone all this with invincible courage, he obliged 
them at length, againſt their wills, to admit him to a partici- 
pation of their ſacred myſteries, and profoundeſt learning Þ. 


THe laſt method, which the Egyptians took to conceal | 
their doctrines from popular conception, was, by wrapping them 
up in hieroglyphics, ſymbols, ænigmas, and fables. Of the 


hieroglyphic figures we ſhall take notice immediately. As to 
the reſt, it is well known, that the antients in general uſed to 
deliver their inſtructions under thoſe dark vails of allegory 


and fiction; inſtances of which are too frequent, both in ſa- 
cred and prophane writers, to need quotation : there being 


few, or none, in the moſt early times, either among the 


Greeks or Barbarians, who taught any part of philoſophy 


See before, p. 120, *PruTaxcudelfid. & Oſir, p. 3 54. 


| STras. I. 17. p. 1159. See before, p. 463,  dbPox- 


PHYR. de vita Pythag. 
plainly 
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plainly and intelligibly<; as if they thought, that to expreſs 


things in a familiar and eaſy manner argued want of acuteneſs; 
or elſe imagined, that modeſty forbad them to ſhew truth 
naked to the vulgar. The Egyptians ſeem to have excelled 
other nations in the obſcurity of their fictions; wherein the 
footſteps of truth were often ſo faint, that they required a ſa- 
gacious tracer, and one able to diſcern things of moment from 
trifles d. 5 
IN their inſcriptions and writings, the E 5 made uſe 

of three ſeveral ſorts of characters; ; the firſt and moſt anti- 
ent was that of hieroglyphicil figures of various animals, the 
parts of human bodies, and mechanical inſtruments; of 
which three things the hieroglyphics, both of the Ethiopians 
and Egyptians, conſitted ©: though there is reaſon to think, 
the Egyptians had alſo another ſort of characters, called hierg- 
glyphical, and made uſe of by the prieſts, ſomething reſem- 
bling the preſent Chineſe characters f. "They are faid to have 
been the invention of Hermes ; and a Porn of his per- 
formance therein is given us by Sanchoniatho 5, The con- 
jecture of Sir John Marſham is by no means improbable, that 
the uſe of theſe hieroglyphical figures of animals introduced 
the ſtrange worſhip which was paid them by that nation h; 
for as thoſe figures were made choice of according to the Py 
ſpective qualities of each animal, to expreſs the qualities and 

dignities of the perſons they repreſented, which were gene- 


rally their gods, princes, and great men; the people became 


gradually accuſtomed to theſe figures, which they uſed to 
place in their temples as the images of their deitics ; whence 
it is not abſurd to imagine, that they came at length to pay 
a ſuperſtitious veneration to the living animals themſelves. 
And this opinion we rather approve, than the contrary one 
of a late learned writer, who ſuppoſes the ſacred animals 
were firſt appointed and conſecrated to each god, and the 
hieroglyphics afterwards formed from them *. 

THERE are large collections among the antiquaries of 
hieroglyphical inſcriptions, images, and pictures, which they 
have taken a rens deal of pains to explain, but with ver 
little ſucceſs k; for if we except a few of theſe characters, 


Vid. 1 LAERT. in procem. pnox nur. cap. de fab. 
antiq. trad. CIEM. A Ex. Strom. I. 5. p. 556, &c. 
* PLuT. Erotic. p. 762. Diop. Sic. ! 


23. P. 145 
Vid Po RR. de vita Pythag. p. 12. See before, p. 307. 
« MASH. Can. Chron. p. 38. | SHUCKFORD. Connect. 
Vol. II. p. 331, &c. * Vid. KIR CHER. Oedip. Monr- 


een, 4 expliq PicxoR11 Menſ. Ifac. &c. 
Nn 2 TEE; the 
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the meaning of which has been preſerved by old writers (L), 
there is great reaſon to. ſuſpect their conjectures are very ill 
founded; and particularly as to thoſe figures which they ſup- 
poſe to repreſent the old Zgyptian gods ; the greater part of 
them being in human form, with the head of ſome animal, or 
elſe diſtinguiſhed by ſome animal repreſentation ſet upon their 
heads, or near them; whereas images of human form, as we 


have obſerved, were not introduced among the Egyptians till 


later times; and why ſuch figures might not be made in me- 
mory of ſome of their moſt famous men, we cannot ſee, 
ſince it was the old Egyptian cuſtom to repreſent, mot the 
man's perſon, but his manners, characters, ftation, and 


honour; and this they did by hieroglyphics. 


BESsIDEs theſe the Epyptians alſo uſed literal characters, of 
which they had two forts, one of them they called the ſacred 
letters, in which their public regiſters, and all matters of a 
higher nature were written; and the other the vulgar, or 
epiſtolographic, made uſe of by every body in common buſi- 
neſs w. "The Egyptians were not the only people who obſer- 
ved ſuch a diſtinction in their writing ; ſeveral of the eaſtern 
nations, particularly the Ethiopians and Babylonians, had two 


different kinds of letters u; and the modern Bramins among 
the Indians, have not only a ſacred character, but a ſacred 
language alſo, in which they are very ſhy of inſtructing 


ſtrangers 9. 


WuXN, and by whom letters were invented, we ſhall not 
now enquire ; it will be ſufficient to obſerve here, that 


1 Vid. Pr r. ubi ſup. See SyvckFroRD, Connect. Vol. II. p. 
348, &c. m HE ROD. I. 2. Di1opor, I. 1. p. 72. Vid. 
CLem. Ar Ex. Strom. I. 5. p. 5 55. PoRPHYR. de vita Pythag. p 
185. n Vid. DiopeR. I. 3. p. 144. Dios. LAERTr. in De- 
mocrito, Lucian. de Macrob. o Vid. BukneT Archzol. I. 1. 
cap. 8. = | 


(L) Thus we are told, they repreſented the ſupreme Deity, by 
a {erpent with the head of a hawk (1). The hawk itſelf was the 
hieroglyphic of Ofiris ; the river-horſe of Typhon ; the dog of Mer- 
cury ; the cat of the moon, or Diana; the beetle of a couragious 
warrior; a new-born child of the riſing ſun, and the like (2). 


(1) Euſeb. de 
de 1fid. © Ofir. 
506. 


prep. Ev. I. 3. c. 10. p. 41. (2) Vid. Plut. 
Diod. J. 3. p. 145. Clem. Alex. Strom. J. 5 p. 


though 


| 
1 
ö 
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though moft other nations are ſuppoſed to have received 
them from the Egyptians, yet themſelves poſſioly learned 
them of their neignbours the Ethiopians, amon{; whom let- 
ters were in uſe very early, and whoſe vulgar character be- 
came the ſacred one of the Egyptians P. Both theſe ſorts of 
old Egyptian letters are now loſt, or if the forms of them re- 
main in any old inſcriptions, they are unintelligible, and 
cannot be decyphered. All that we know of them is, that 
the alphabet conſiſted of twenty hve letters 4, and that they 
wrote from the right hand to the left *, as moſt of the orien- 
tal nations ſtill do. We can by no means come into the 


opinion of thoſe who imagine the prefent Captic letters to 


have been thoſe of the antient Egyptians (M); for the Coptic 


alphabet 


P D1 DOR. ubi ſup. 4 Plu r. de Iſid. & Ofir. p. 394 H- 


20D. ubi ſup. 


(M) Della Valle thinks the modern Coptic letters were the vulgar 
letters of the antient Egyptians, and not taken by them from the 
Greeks ; becauſe, 1. the Greeks, when they expreſs numbers by let- 
ters, according to the order of the alphabet, for the number 6, 
uſe 5, which is ſuppoſed to be not a ſingle letter, but the compound 


character Sigma-tau ; for which they are not able to give any rea- 
ſon ; where s by the Coptic alphabet it appears to have been origi- 


nally the fixth letter, though it be wanting in the Greek. 2. The 
Copts pronounce the vowels and dipthongs, not according to the 
corrupt pronunciation of the modern Greeks, but after the antient 


manner. 3. He found ſome Coptic letters on a mummy among 


hieroglyphics ; which ſhews they were in uſe before that way of 
writing was loſt 3. But it may be anſwered, that the Gree# nu- 

meral , and the Coptic So, are really no other than the Samaritar 
Waw ſet backwards, or the Solic Digamma, which the Greeks af- 


terwards threw out of their common alphabet, as they did the 


Koppa and Sanpi (the Samaritan Koph and Sade), they being alſo 
uſed as numerals only; but the Copts have retained the figure of the 
Waw, calling it So, or Sou (which ſignifies fx, the number it ſtands 


for) though they never uſe it, we believe, otherwile than as a nu- 


meral ; nay in fome Coptic alphabets, the Koppa and Sanz are ſtill 
inſerted (4). Which joined with the other two arguments of 4://a 
3 may prove the Greek letters to have been uled very car! 5 in 
Egypt, but not that they were originally Egypt. 8 
Kircher (5) goes ſomething farther. He endeavours to prove 
the Coptic letters were Invented by Hermes, and molt of them form- 


(z Della Valle, Viag. let. II. (4) Yid Ed. Pernardi Tas. 
alphabetor. u. XXVI. (5) in Ocdis. Egypt. Tem. . p. 42, &. & 


in Turr. Bab el. p. 177, &c. 
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alphabet is manifeſtly nothing elſe but the Greet, with the ad- 
dition of ſome few letters, to expreſs ſounds which the Grec;- 
ans had not, and probably came to be uſed in Egypt after the 
time of Alexander, though we know the Greek language, and 
perhaps their letters alſo, was taught there long before, in the 
reign of Pſammitichus ©. That the reader may judge of this 
affinity, we have here inſerted the Coptic alphabet. 


2 TAE 
Idem. ibid. Diopok. 1. 1. p. 61. 


ed from ſome of the ſacred animals, as the ibis, the ſerpent, the 
bull, the ram, and the hawk. And to ſuch as have not pertinent 
names, he gives others, which have an apt fignification in Coptic : 
Zida, for example, he calls Zeuta, i. e. /ife, of which the ſerpent, 
whoſe form this letter bears, is the ſymbol ; & Ai he calls Xanuti, 
1. e. a chain, the links of which it ſeems to reſewble. Plutarch 
indeed tells us, that the firſt Egyptian letter was the ibis (6, ; that 
bird with its legs divaricated, and bill inſerted between them, 
making the figure of an equilateral triangle (7), which comes ſome- 
thing near the Coptic Alpha; but we know not how this can be car- 
ried farther with any certainty. Clemens Alexandrinus mentions 
four golden images of gods, wiz. two dogs, a hawk, and an ibis, 
which uſed to be carried in proceſſion at a certain ſolemnity, and 
that they called them four letters (8). Now though Kircher has 
derived ſeven letters from the ibis, and one from the hawk, yet 
he could find none that ſeemed to have any affinity with the dog; 
which ſhews how precarious theſe conjectures are, though we con- 
feſs them to be ingenious. It 1s not improbable, that the Egyprians in 
later times, when they had loſt their antient letters and learning, and 
had for ſome centuries made uſe of the Greek alphabet only, the in- 
troduction of Which they had forgotten, might imagine their pre- 
ſent letters to be thoſe antient ones uſed by their anceſtors, and 
theræupon endeavour to find myſteries in them, which it is eaſy 
for men of warm conceptions, and a peculiar way of thinking, 
to do in the moſt trivial things. 5 | | 
Another learned author ſeems alſo to have been once of opinion, 


that the Greek alphabet was derived from the Coptic ; for he ſays, the 


letters ved by Maſes, and throughout all ia, have not the leaſt 


afiitv with the Gree (contrary to the ſentiments of almoſt al! 


learned men beds); but that the Coptic, or Egyptian, letters have 
the utmoſt reſemblance to them, and, which he thinks more ob- 
ſervable, the manner of writing in all 4/a is from the right hand 
to the left; but the manner of writing in Egypt and Greece, 1s 


from the left hand to the right ; and this he wonders Sir J/aac 


(6) Plut, Sympe/. I. 4. gueſt. 5. (7) Ibid. I. 9. gueſt. 3. 
8) Clem. Alex. Strom, l. 5. p. 567. „ 
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Tre Egyptian language is certainly one of the moſt antient Of their 
in the world, and in all probability an original, or mother language. 
tongue, formed at the confuſion of Babel t. It was certainly 
a diſtinct tongue, at leaſt ſo early as the time of Jaſeph, who, 
when he was made governor of Egypt, had a new name given 
him of Egyptian derivationu, and ſpeaking to his brethren in 
that language, was obliged to make uſe of an interpreter *: 
and yet this very language is in great meaſure preſerved to our 

own times in the preſent Coptic, though, by reaſon of the al- 
moſt continual ſubjection of that nation to foreigners, ever 
fince their conqueſt by Cambyſes, a conſiderable part of it has 
been loſt ; in return for which it has received a great number 
of Greet, and ſome Perſtan, Latin, and Arabic words, du- 
ring the long time they were under the ſucceſſive government 
of thoſe people. The Arabic at preſent prevails ſo univerſally 
in Egypt, that the Copts, or native Egyptians themſelves, 
generally ſpeak no other, the common people having utterly 
loſt the knowledge of their antient tongue, which few, even 
of their prieſts, underſtand to any degree of perfection. 

THe Coptic tongue at preſent conſiſts chiefly of the old 
Egyptian and Greek; ſtill bearing evident marks of primitive 
antiquity in its ſtructure and conſtitution, wherein it differs fo 
widely from all the oriental and European languages, that it is 
impoſſible to conceive it derived from any of them. For the 
Copts neither decline their nouns, nor conjugate their verbs, 
(not even thoſe of foreign extract) otherwiſe than by prefixing 


t See before, p. 346. * Geneſ. xli 45. nnn 
25 Y Vid. S1CaRD. dans les Memoires des Miſſions, Tom. II. a 
p. 61. | 


Newton could not diſtinguiſh (1). Woe agree, that the manner of 
writing in Egypt, is now as this gentleman ſays, (we mean when 
they write Coptic) but that it vas ſo antiently he would have been 
much in the wrong to affirm, Herodotus expreſly teſtifying the con- 
trary (2); and the derivation of the Greek alphabet from the Sa- 
maritan is ſo apparent, that this writer himſelf, in a later work of 
his, ſeems to make no doubt of it; and goes a little too far, as we 
apprehend, on the other fide, in aſſerting the Samaritan Characters 
to have been the old Egyptian (3) ; which may poſſibly be true, but 
is more, we believe, than he is able to prove. | | 

We will not deny however, but that the ſeven letters added by 
the Egyptians to the Greek alphabet, may be the remains of their 
antient character; though we are rather of a contrary opinion. 


(1) Bedford's Auimad. on Sir Iſaac Newton's Chronol. * p. 27, 
68. (2) See before, page 485. (3) Bedford's Script. Chronol. 
P. 494. | es 
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icles fometimes of one or more ſ — and ſometimes of 
a ſingle letter, which denote the caſe, gender, number, and 
perſon; ſeveral of them being often joined together in one 
word, and the primitive word uſually placed laſt. So that the 
difficulty of this tongue conſiſts in the incredible combi- 
nation of the words and particles, in the change of the 
vowels, and in tranſpoſing the middle part of the word, and 
adding of ſuperfluous letters ; to diſtinguith which requires 

great labour and ſkill =. 
Of their As Egypt is excellently ſituated for commerce, the trade of 
trade and the weltern parts of Aſia, all Europe, and the north lying 
naviga- open to it by the Mediterranean ſea, and that of Arabia, Per- 
tion. fra, India, and the ſouthern and weſtern coaſts of Africa by 
the red ſea; the eaſtern merchandiſes being commodiouſly 
brought into Egypt on camels by the //?hmus of Sues; it is to 
be preſumed fo induſtrious and ſenſible a people were not long 
without making uſe of thoſe advantages ; which they might 
be induced to, not only by the proſpect of gain, but alſo to 
ſupply themſelves with thoſe things which their country 
wanted, ſuch as metals, wood, pitch, roſin, and the like; 
which they might do, by diſpoſing of their own many and rich 
productions and manufactures, ſuch as corn, linen, paper, 
_ glaſs, and ſeveral other valuable commodities. Sir Fohn 
Aarſham * ſuppoſes, that the Egyptians did not apply them- 
ſelves to merchandiſe till the time of the Ptolemzres ; but in 
this he ſeems to be miſtaken ; for though thoſe princes did 
very much encourage trade, recovering "that of the eaſt of 
their ſubjects, by building of Berenice, Myss hormos, and 
other ports on the Arabian gulph, ſo that Atexandria became 
the greateſt mart in the world; yet the Egyptians certainly 
traded very conſiderably with foreigners long before. For, 
not to inſiſt on their claim to the firſt invention of 2 
which they ſay was found out by Oſiris, and their Mercury b, 
Diodorus does not only tell us, that Pſammitichus gained great 
riches by trade before he was king of all Egypt<; but we lcarn 
from ſcripture, that the Midianites and Iſmaelites traded 
thither ſo early as the time of Jacob d; and it is preſumed, that 
they had antiently the foverengnty of the red fea, by which 
means they engroſſed all the trade of the Indies, and other 
parts which were then carried on that way*. They ſcem i in- 
deed to have been —— of it, if what 1 ah atus * re- 


% as ˙ V mm,, ac / , % ⅛—ll· . 1 A · ER CCS 
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2 Vid. Wilkins, Difſert. de "oy Coptica, p. 120, &c. a Ca- 
non Chron. Sec. 14. p. 367. b Vid. Hur. Hiſt. du Commerce 
& de la Navig. des anciens, c. 7 Diop. Ste. I. 1. p. 60. 
© Genef. xxxvii. 25, 36. Vid. Hy Er. ubi ſupr. c. 48. f De 
vita Apollonii, 1, 3. c. 35. _ lates 
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lates be true, by a certain prince named Erythras (whom 


ſome imagine to be the ſame with Eſau, or Edem) ; for he, 
being matter of the red ſca, made a law, or regulation, that 
the Fgyprians ſhould not enter that ſea with any ſhips of war, 


and with no more than one merchant ſhip at a time. To. 


evade winch, the £7ypt:ans built a veſlel ſo large and capacious, 
that it might ſupply the place of ſeveral. However, after- 
wards David, becoming maſter of Elath and Eſiongeber, two 
ports on the red ſea belonging to Edom, which he had con- 
quered, built ſhips there, as ſome ſay, and fetched gold from 


Opiir ©; but whether that be true or no, Solomon his ſon cer- 


tainly eſtabliſhed a very great trade there h, which it is not 
improbable he mizht do by permiſſion, or connivance of the 
Egyptians, to whoſe king he was ſon-in-law. And this trade 
the Zews continued to ſhare with them, with ſome little in- 
terruption, till the time of haz, when they entirely loſt it, 
and it fell into the hands of the Syr:2ns i, and after of the Ty- 


rians k, till the Ptolemies recovered the whole again to their 


own ſubjects, as has been ſaid. 


So uE writers! have indeed expreſſy aſſerted, that Pſam- 
mitichus was the firſt king of Egypt who opened the ports to 


ſtrangers, and granted foreign traders ſecurity in his domini- 


ons; and that the anticnt princes, being content with the a- 
bundant riches of their own country, permitted ſtrangers to 

have no acceſs to it, fortifying the frontiers againſt them, and 
particularly againſt the Greeks. But this cannot be under- 


ſtood of any other commerce than that which was driven by 


the Mediterranean ſea, where the Greeks exerciſed their pira- 


cies along the coaſts of Egypt w, and being themſelves exclu- 


ded thence on that account, complained of ſuch treatment as 
a great injuſtice, and an attempt againſt the law of nations, 


repreſenting the Egyptians as a barbarous nation, which had 
renounced all humanity and hoſpitality ; ; whence aroſe the 
fable of the cruelty of Bufiris : for that the Egyptians did 
before this trade with other nations, is evident from the a- 
bove-mentioned inſtance of the Midianites and Ihinaelites, the 
eaſy acceſs which Abraham and the ſons of Facob had to E- 


op! a, and from Solomon” 8 OG: horſes from thence o. 


8 Euror zu, ap. Euſeb. de præp. Evang. I. 9. c. 30. 


b 2 Chron. viii. 17. 18. 1 Kings ix. 26, &c 2 Kings xvi. 6. 
* Vid. Strab. I. 16. IST RAB. I. 17 p. 1142. Drop. Sic. l. 

. p. 61. m Vid. SrRAB. ubi ſupr „ Geneſ. xii. 10. xlii. 1. 
&c. o 2 Chron. ix. 28. 1 Kings x. 28. 
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TowaARD the Greeks indeed thev behaved themſelves with 
ſome caution and reſerve, even after they were admitted ; 
for, after the time of P/ammitichus, though Amaſis, who was 
their great friend, ſuffered them to build the city of Nau- 


.cratis for the ſottlement and reſidence of their merchants ; 


yet that was the ſole place in the whole kingdom where he 
allowed them to have a factory. They failed up to it by the 


Canopic mouth of the Vile (N); and if by any accident a 
veſſel entered any other mouth of that river, the owners, at- 
ter making oath that they were forced in there againſt their 


will, were obliged to go back to that channel; or, if the 


winds were contrary, to unlade, and ſend up their 52 to 
Naucratis by the river veſſels b. 


Troven the Egyptians, on a religious account, bore a 
great averſion to the ſea, which they called Typhon, becauſe 


it ſwallows up their Nile, and hated failors ſo much that they 
would not ſpeak to them 4; and though they were not fond 


of going out of their own country, for fear of introducing 
foreign luxury and cuſtoms *, yet were they not ignorant of 
ſea affairs, having an order of men among them who follow- 


ed nothing elſe ; nay, the Grecians confeſs, they learned na- 


vigation from them f. Seſeſtris built a formidable navy of four 
hundred ſhips of war for his expedition to the ſouthern ſeas ; 


and alſo a very large veſſel of cedar, two hundred and eighty 


cubits long (O), gilt without, and beautified with ſilver with- 
in, which he dedicated to Ofiris*. And it is to be preſumed, 


they improved in this art in ſucceeding times. 

W ſhall here conclude this account of the antient E 5 p- 
tians, and hope we. may be excuſed, if we have been ſome- 
what prolix in ſpeaking of ſo extraordinary a people. 


? Hcnop.1. 2. ſub finem. 4 PrUr. de I6d. & Ofirid. p. 363. 


Sympol. 1.8. p. 729. r CLEM. Al Ex. Strom. 1. p. 302. 
CEUR1P1D. in Troad. D105. 810. I. i. p. 50, 52. 


(N) Vet others make this city of Naucratis to be a colony of the 


Milefi fans, and to ſtand on the Bolbitic, or Heracleotic mouth of the 
Mie (4). But this we ſhall examine hereafter. 


(O) This ſhip mult vaſtly exceed any modern veſſels in bulk, be- 


ing near twice as big as one of our largeſt firſt rates; the length of 


the Royal Sovereign being no more than 175 feet on the middle gun- 
deck; and the breadth about 70 feet by the beam. 


(4) See Bayle Dia. H, Art. Naucratis Ha A. B. 


SECT, 


Of 


D 
X 
d, 
> 
) 
3 
2 
2 
2 


Crap. 3. 


to the time of Alexander. 


SECT. 1M 


Of the Egyptian chronology to the time of Alexander 


the Great. 


1 we enter on ſo intricate a ſubject as the Egyp- 


tian chronology, it will be neceſſary, for the better un- 
derſtanding of what ſhall be ſaid, to exhibit the ſeries of the 


kings of Egypt, according to the ſeveral authors who have re- 
us, their ſucceſſions. 


J. 4 TaBLE of the laſt ſixteen of the thirty Dynaſties, 


according to the old Egyptian chronicle *, the fourteen 


Irrſt Dynaſties being wanting. 


Dynaſty. 8 Generations. Vears. 
XV. - - - 36 Of the Cyniccircle regned 443 
XVI. — — E 8 -Tanites - - - 90 © 
X VII. 8 = 4 Mempbites - = 103 
XVIII. 14 Mempbites — 348 
XIX. — — — 5 Dioſpolites LN — 194 
XX. - - - 8 Dioſpolites - - 228 
- 6 'Tanmtes - „ 
XXII. - --. -- 3 Tents - - = 48 
XXIII „ 2 - Shapers - — 1 
XXIV. — — = 3 Saites - - = 44 
XXV. Wwe = 3 Etbiopians - — 44 
XXVI. - - - 7 Memphites „„ 
XXVII. - 5 Perſians — 124 
XXVIIII. . * * * * * £2 
XXIX. — * . % 3 
XXX. - „„ 1  Tanttes - - — 18 
The Sum of the thirty Dynaſties is, 36525 
See before p. 188. SYNCELL. 2 P. 51, 52. EuszB. 


chron. Græc. ap. SYNCELL. p. 55. 


U. 4 
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The Hiſtory of Egypt Book I. 
II. A TaBLE of the Egyptian Dynaſties from Manetho. 


TOME I. 


According to Afri canus. 


According to Euſebius. 


The I. Dynaſty of Lhinites, or The J. Dynasty of Thinites, * 


kings of This; conſiſting of 


eight princes. 
Years. 
1. Menes (A), reigned - 62 
2. 4thothes (B) = - 57 
| Cencenes * 555 
4. Venephes (C) - 23 
: Uſaphedus - - - 20 
6. Miebidus - 26 
7. Semempſis - - = 18 
8. Bienaches - - - 26 
253 
The I. Dynaſty of Thinites, 
ns. ting ot nine kings. 
8 "I 
1 Boethus rei 
2 Cæachos 0D) - - Þ 
3 Binothris - 47 
4 Tlas „ oo  » By 
5 Sethenes - - 48 
6 Chares - - - 17 
7 Nephercheres - 25 
8 Seſochris 8. - 48 
«rk Z 
297 


(A) This prince, they ſay, was the firſt man who reigned in E- 


_ kings of This; conſiſting of 


eight Princes. 
Years. 
1. Menes reigned - 60 
2. Atbhoſtis 3% ͤͤ * 8 


3. Cencenes = = 


% 

4. J. enephes = 42 
5. Uſaphaes - —— 20 
6. N = == < 26 
7. Simenpſes - = = 18 
8. Ubienthes - 206 
252 


The II. Dynaſty of Thinites, 
confiſting of nine kings. 


Years. 
1 Bochus reigned > ih 2 
2 Chous (D) 4 < 
3 Biophis - 8 
+ | - - i. 
5 _ 4 Fe 
6 - ” - 
7 — 2 2 

8 Seſochris - 48 

9 Cheneres — 30 

—— 

302 


gypt, and ſucceeded the demi-gods ; he was killed by a Hippopota- 


mus (1). 


(B) Athathis, ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Thoth, or Hermes, 
practiſed phyſic, and wrote ſome books of anatomy. He alſo built 


the palace at Memphis (2). 


(O) He built the pyramids at Cachame (3) 


(D) In his reign the ox Apes 


began to be worſhipped at Maw: 


phis, Mneuis at Heliopolis, and the goat at Mendes (4). 
(E) This prince is ſaid to have been of very large ſtature, that 
is, five cubits high, and three broad (5). 


(1) Syncell. p. 54, 55 (2) Ibid. (3) Dia. (4) Bid. 
The III. 


(5) * 56, 57. 


Mt) \O_ Sow au Þ WD = 


ad wv nia Mut MS i 


CHAP, 3. 
According to Asiens. 
The III. Dynaſty of Memphi- 
tes, conſiſting of nine kings. 


Years. 
1 Necherephes reigned - 28 
2 Toſort hrus (Ff) — 29 
338 7 
- Meſochris = 17 
5 Sorphis — — 16 
e 109 
7 Achis — - 42 
8 Siphuris — 30 
9 Cerpheres — = 


The IV. Dynaſty of Memph:. 


tes, conſiſting of ergot kings. 
ears. 


The V. Dynaſty of Elephan- 


to the time of Alexander. 


According to Euſebius. 
The III. Dynaſty of Memphi- 
tes conſiſting of eight kings. 


ears. 
1 Nacherochis 
2 Seſorthus = = = 


$8 1 


108 
The IV. Dynaſty of Memphi- 
tes, conſiſting of 17 kings. 
ears. 
= reigned - - _ - 


| g Sapors (G ))) 


tines, conſiſting of 31 kings. 
Years. 


. Ofboes reigned | - 


"SS @ „ 6 | 
— id 


CCC 


1 Sorts reipned — 29 
2 Suphis (G) - = 63 
3 Suphis = - 66 
4 Mencheress - — 63 
5 Rhatæ ſes — 2 
6 Bicheres — 22 
Sebercheres = 7 
8 Thamphthis 33 
| fs 274 
The V. Dynaſty of Elephan- 
tines. 
3 Vears. 
1 Uſercheris reigned - 28 
2 Sephres = - I3 
3 Nephercheres -- 0 
4 Sifiris „ 
5 Cheres = = 20 
6 Rathuris - = 44 
7 Mercheres - — 9 
38 Tarcheres — — 44 
9 Obnus - > 
24 


F ) T erben was the Fr Eſculapius, excelling i in the art 


of 2 


ſtones, and improved letters (6). 
(G) This king is reported to have ſeen the gods, and repenting 
of it, to have wrote a ſacred book, greatly eſteemed by the Zzyp- 
tiens. It is alſo ſaid he built the largeſt — near Memphis, at- 
tributed by Herodotus to Cheops (7), 
(6) Ibid. 


He firſt found out the manner of building with hewn 


According 
(7) Tbid. 


494 


The Hiſtory of Egypt 


According to Africanus. 


The VI. Dynaſty of Memphi- 


tes, conſiſting of ſix princes. 
T 


ears. 
x Othoes reigned = 
2 Phius — — 53 
3 Methuſuphis = 7 
4 Phups — — 94 
5 Menteſuphi - — 1 
6 Nitocris (H) - — 12 

203 


The VII. Dynaſty of Mem- 


phites, conſiſting of ſeventy 


kings, who — 70 days. 


* * * _— 


The VIII. Dynaſty of Mem- 


phites, conſiſting of twenty 


ſeven kings, who reigned 
— years. 
* * * 


The IX. Dynafty of Heracle- 


ots, conſiſting of nineteen 
kings. 
Years. 


1 * 00 reigned — — 
S.. 


— — 


40g 


The X. Dynaſty of Heracle- 


ots, conſiſting of nineteen 


kings, who reigned 185 years. 


% ET RT 


(H) A moſt illuftrious and beautiful woman, who built the third 
emphis, which Herodotus attributes to Mycerinus (8). 


pyramid near M 


[I) Achthoes was a moſt inhuman prince: after ſeveral cruelties 
by him exerciſed on his ſubjects, he fell into madneſs, and was 
lain by a crocodile (9). 


(8) lm, p. 58. 


I 


Book V 


According to Euſebius. 
The VI. Dynaſty of Mem- 
phites. 


Vears. 
* > * * 


Nitocris - - 3 


203 


The VII. Dynaſty of Mem- 


phites, conſiſting of five kings, 
who reigned 75 days. 


Sg * * 


The VIIL. Dynafty 7 Mem- 


phites, conſiſting of five 
Kings, who reigned 100 years. 


* * * 0» 


De IX. Dynaſty of Heracle- 


opolites, con /i ring of four 


Kings. 
1 Yes. 
I Achthus „„ 
* 


* 0 3 


100 


The X. Dynaſty of Heracleo- 


polites, con/e/ting of nineteen 
kings, who reigned 185 years. 


. 


(9 Bid. p. 39 


According 


ae > © Dd 


= 


. 


* 3 


CHAP. 3. 


According to Africanus. 
The XI. Dynaſty of Dioſpolites, 


conſiſting of ſixteen kings, 
who rei gned 4.3 years. 


* * * * 


After whom 3 reign- 
ed 16 years. 


TOME I. 


The XII. Dynaſty of Dioſpo- 


lites, conſiſting of ſeven 5. 
Years, 


1 Geſon Goſes, or 2 6 


choris reigned - 


2 Ammanemes = = 28. 
3 Seſoſt 888 — 48 
4 Lachares (K) - 8 
5 Ammeres - - 8 
6 Ammenemes = 8 


7 Scemiophris, his biter - — 4 


160 


Ths XIII. Dynaſty of Dioloo- 


lites, conſiſting of ſixty kings, 


who reigned 184 years. 


„ ns en 9 2 


The XIV. Dynaſty is wanting. 


to the time of Alexander. 


According to Euſebius. 
The XI. Dynaſty of Dioſpoli- 


tes, conſiſting of ſixteen 
tings, who reigned 4 3 years. 


* * * * 


After whom Ammenemes reigu- 
ed 16 years. 


The XII. Dynaſty of Dioſpo- 
lites, conſiſting of ſeven kings. 


Years, 

1 Seſynchoris reigned — 46 
2 Ammenemes - 33 
Foo Se” 
4 Labaris (E) CD 


5 5 Een 
6 1 92 
F 


The XII. Dynaſty of Dioſpo- 


lites, conſiſting of ſixty kings, 
who reigned 45 3 Years. 


RT RT 


The XIV. Dynaſty of Xoites, 
conſiſting of ſeventy fix kings, 
who reigned 184, or 484 


5 Jus, 
LL 4» 


(K) This prince made choice of the labyrinth at Auſiuse 10 his 


eralchre (10). 


(19) Bid. & p. 60. 


According 


495 
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The Hiſtory of Egypt 


According to Africanus. 


Book I. 
According to Euſebius. 


The XV. Dynaſty of Phoeni- The XV. Dynaſty of Dioſpo- 


2 Byon, or Beon - 44 
3 Pachnan, or * 61 


4 Staan - WE xs 50 
5 Archles - — — 49 
6 Aphobis (L) — 61 

284 
The XVI. Dynaſty of Greek 


ſhepherds, conſiſting of thirty 


two kings, who _—_ 518 


years. 


2 8 1 


The XVII Dynaſty, confi Hing 
of forty three ather paſtor 


kings, and forty three The- 


| bans, who reigned together 
153 years. 


n 


cian e 
Vears. 
. 1 Saites ag „„ 
2 Beon - =; a 
3 Aphophis (L) „„ 
4 Archles = = — 30 
106 


(L) This prince is fuppoſed by ſome to be the Pharaoh who ad- 


vanced Heſep (11). 


cian ſhepherds, conſiſting of lites, who — 250 
fix Kings. years. 
Years. 
1 Saites reigned - — 19 * * F 


The XVI. Dynaſty of The- 


bans, conſiſting of five kings, 
who reigned 190 years. 


6” 'P * * 1 


The XVII. Dynafty if Phiceni- 


Cin ) tid. p. 69. 


According 


As (M), called 428 


Cnap. 3. 
According to Africanus. 
The XVIII. Dynaſty of Dioſ- 

polites, conſiſting of ſixteen 


kings. 
Years. 


Amoſis and Tethmoſis, 
ſon of Aſſeth, reigned 


2 Chebros - > «30 
3 Amenophthis - - 41 


4 Amerſ ie — 
5 Miſaphris - = 


6 42 55 — "Jo 
/ Talat 


— 2 or 2 A 


9 Horus - 337 
10 Acherres J. - 
It Rathos = — 8 
12 Chebres . 12 
13 Acherres Il. - 12 


14 Armeſes - CL 
15 — n 


16 Amenoph - 19 


The XIX. Dynaſty of Dioſpo- 
lites, conf, img of fix kings. 


Years. 
1 Sethos rexgned - © - 5 
2 Rhapſaces = 61 


3 Ammenephthes - = 20 
4 Rameſes - 

5 Ammenemnes - 5 
6 Thuoris, the hug , 


of Homer — — 


209 


— 
2 Rhapſes - - 66 


to the time of Alexander; 


According to Euſebius. 


The XVIII. Dynaſty of Dioſ- 
polites, conſy/t1 ing of 7 txteen 


kings. 
Years. 


1 Amoſis reigned - 25 


9 Chebron = = = 13 
3 Ammenophis 5 21 


4 Miphris - = 12 

22 ſdbragmathefic 15 26 
8 Tuthmoſis = 9 
3 Amenophis . 31 
SU 36 
9 Achencher ſes . 
10 Aberie = = 39 
11 Chencheres - 16 


12 Kr. 8 
13 Cherres = = 14 
14 Armes, or Danaus - 
15 Ammeſes, or Agyptus 68 
16 — — 418 


348 
De XIX. Dynaſty of Dioſpo- 


lites, " Ning of five kings. 
Years. 


1 Sethos = — 


3 Ammenephthes = 


4 Ammenemmes = 


40 
26 


5 Thuoris - 5 


194 


M) Under Amofi it 18 ſuppoſed, by 1 that the 3 
—_— out of Egypt; but Euſebius places the Exodus under 


Gencheres the eleventh of this Pynaſty (12). 
. {12) Did. p. 62, 72, Cc. 


vor. k 0 
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3 — an 
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The Hiſtory of Egypt 


According to Africanus. 


Book I. 


According to Euſebius. 


TOME I - 
The XX. Dynaſty of A The XX. Dynaſty of Dioſpo- 


lites, conſiſting of twelve 
mags, who reigned 1 35 years. 


* * * * * 


The XXI. 550 of T anites, 
conf ting of * kings. 

Tears. f 

1 Saaler reigned - 26 
2 Pſuſenes, or Pluneſes - 46 
3 Nephelcheres - — 
4 Amenenophthis = 9 
5 Ofechor — „5 
6 Pinaches - - = 9 
O 


„ «27 -; 


130 
The XXII. Dynaſty of Buba- 
ſtites, conſiſting * nine 


kings. 


8 

1 Seſanchis reigned 2 
2 Oſorot - - - 15 
( ͤ 
* 4 2s C*5 
LS Bn. 6 
6 Tacellothis = = = 13 
* . 8 E tis 
8 - - - - C42. 

VV 

120 


The XXIII. Dynaſty of Ta- 
nites, confi, ſting * four 


kings. 


Lean. 


1 Runes reigned - 40 
2 Oforci:c, or Hercules - 8 
3 Pjammus - — 10 
* „5 


a 90 


lites, conſiſting of twelve 
kings, who reigned 178 years, 


* 8 2 #8 


The XXI. Dynaſty of Tanites 
conſiſting of ſeven kings. 


cars, 


1 As - — 4 


2 Pſuſennes J. 411 

J Mc, — — , 
: Amenophthis = = = 
5 Ofechor - » 6 
6 Pſinache = = <= 


130 

The XXI. Dynaſty of Buba- 

ſtites, confeting of three 
Lon, al | 

Years. 


* Seſenchoſi awd = 21 


2 Oforthon - —_ 


3 Tacellathis = = = 13 


49 

The XXIII. Djnaſty F Ta- 

nites, conſiſting of three 
kings, 

Years. 

I Petubaſtes reigned - 25 

2 Oſerthon, or Hercules 9 


3 Pſammus = 10 


2 08 
According 


. „ 


© © A GK » » 


con K GMG we 


we 


AO 


CHAP. 3. 


According to Africanus. 
The XXIV. Dynaſty of one 


Saite. 


Tears. 


Bochchoris reigned - - 6 


The XXV. Dynaſty of Ethio- 
plans, conſiſting of three 
kings. 

Years. 

1 Sabbacon reigned «6 

2 Seuechus = = = 14 

3 Tarcus = = - 18 


O 


40 
The XXVI. Dynaſty of Saites, 


confifting of nine kings. 
Yrs. Mths. 


1 Stephinates reigned 7 
2 Nerepſos - - 6 
3 Nechas J. 8 
4 rg _ = 54 


echao II. — 6 


| ö Pſammuthis 
7 Uaphres - = 


8 Amoſis - 44 
9 N tes * $4 


; — — — 


. 
19 


150 6 


De XXVII. Daly s of Per- 


ſians, con ſiſting of eight 


kings. 


I Cambyſes reigned 6 
2 Darius, theſon od 7 . 


Hyſtaſpes, 


3 Aerxes the Great 21 


— „„ | 
4 Artabanus 7 3 Artaxerxes Lon- $40 


5 Artaxerxes = 


41 


. 06 - 


7 Sogdianus = © 
8 Tons, the ban of 2 
AKerxes, + 


9 7 


to the time of Alexander. 


According to Euſebius. 
The XXIV. Dynaſty of one 
Saite. 

Years. 
Bochchoris, or Bonchoris, 
reigned - <= = 


The XXV. Dynaſty of Ethio- 


plans, conſiſting of three 
kings, 


Years, 

1 Sabbacon reigned — 12 
2 Seuechus = = = 12 
3 Taracus - — 20 
44 

The XXVI. Dynaſty of Saites, 

| conf, ting of nine kings. 

Years. 


1 Ammeris reigned - - 12 
2 Stephanathi - = 7 


. 


3 Nechepto - <= 6 
4 Nechas JI. 3 
5 Fſammitichus - 
6 Nechas II. 
7 Pſammuthis, or Plan 
mitichus II. og 5 
8 Uaphris - 
— - 
168 


The XX VII. Dynaſty of Per- 
ſians, conſiſting of eight 
ings. 

Yrs. Mrhs. 

I Cambyſes reigned  2-- 

2 The Mag! „„ 


3 Darius 


36 
MAerxes J. 


21 


gimanus | | 
. © 2 
7 Sogdranus = 0 7 
8 Bertele cer 

Aerxes, = 


120 4 


According 


23 . P 4 * 
. 8 
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The Hiſtory of Egypt 


According to Africanus. 
The XXVIII. Dynaſty of one 
Saite. 

Vears. 


Amyrteos reigned - - 6 


The XXIX. Dynaſty of Men- 


deſians, i of four 
kings. 


| Yrs. Mths. 
1 Nepheri tes reigned 6 
2 Achoris - - 13 
3 Pſammuthis = 
4 Nepborats — 1 


20 4 


De XXX. Dy naſty of princes 


_ of Sebennytus, conſiſting of 


three kings. 


| Years. 

1 Necbancbes * * 1 : 
2 Teos 

3 Nectanebes IL - 18 


38 


II. A TalE F Egyptian 
kings from Manetho, ac- 


cording to Joſephus b. 


Yrs. Mths. 


- The paſtor kings. 


x aww -  - 


2 Baon = = 44 


3 Aphachnas - 36 7 


4 Aphoaphis - 61 
$ James - 1 


TI -  - 49 3 


Amyrtanas, or mh 6 


According to Eaſebius. 
The XXVII. Dynaſty of one 
Saite. | 
Years. 


reigned - 


The XXIX. Dynaſty of Men- 
deſians, confeſting of froe 
kings. 

Yrs. Mths. 

1 Nepherites reigned 6 

2 Achoris - — 13 


3 18 - 


napherites 98 4 


2 Aab, TE 0D 


8 


The XXX. D ynaſty of princes 


of "7 oy confifting of 
three kings. 


Years. 
1 Nectanebes __ 10 
2 Teos - - 2 


3 Neflaneles - 8 


dhe. _— 
Tethmoſis - AC 4 
Chebron - - 13 
Amenophis - - 20 7 
Ameſſes, a woman 21 9 
Mephres - - 12 9 


Mephramuthoſis, or 


Miſphragmuthofis 21 10 
7 Na _ 2 9 8 
Amenophis = 30 10 
Orus - — 8 
Ri 


a  Rathofis — 


d 8 r. 


> SS SS a 


$5.45 40.49 1D DW. 0 0D I yy ty tee tne. Tn hag „ hay 


— a (Yu one oY 


ww ©. We g=. HW 7 


Yrs. Mths. 
Acencheres I. - - 12 


Acencheres Il. = - 12 
Armais = - 4 
Rameſſes =<- = 

Harmeſſes Miamun 66 
Amenophis - 109 


393 


IV. A TABLE of the Theban 
kings from the Laterculus 
of Eratoſthenes c. 

Tenn. 

iMenes, or Mines, reigned 62 
2 Athothes J. 59 


3 Athothes II. — - : 


4 Diabies - +» 
5 Pemphos = 
6 Tægar Amachus rig 
5 _ or 3 ” 
Stæchus 
bee. e No 
Mares — 26 
. Anoyphes 0 


A 1 
12 Chnubus Gneurus = oo, 
13 Rauoſis - — 13 
10 Biyris - IO 

5 Saophis = — 29 
18 Senſaophis = 27 
. — = 30 
18 Muſthis - — 33 


19 Pammus Archondes 35 16 


20 Apappus the Great 100 
21 Echeſcus Caras 1 
22 Nitocris „ 

2 
24 Myeſimare. 12 
25 Thyrillus, or Thinillus 8 
26 Semphucrates - 18 
27 Chuther Taurus 7 
28 Meres, or Meures, 85 : 

the philoſopher - YZ 
29 Choma Ephtha - 11 


6 Apud. SYNCBLL, p. 92, Kc. 


| 1 w 


Cray. 3- to the time of Alexander; 


30 Anchuntus Ochy, 4 50 bo 
Scuntoſochos 

31 Penteathyris - - 16 
2 Stamenemes — 23 


33 Ciſteſichermes — 28 
. -  - 42 


35 — . 8 
3 - ” 


7 R or N. "lus 


38 Amurtheus, or Amy- $63 Ri 


thantœus - 


v. 4 TazLe of the Egyp- 
tian kings according to the 


ſeries of Syncellus d. 
Vears. 
1 Meftraim, or 3 
reigned - 35 
2 Curudes, or Cudrus 63 
3 Ariflarchis = 34 
4 Spanius = — 0 
5 
7 Serapis „„ 
8 Seſonchofis - - 00 
g Amenemes 29 
10 Amaſis, or Amuſis 2 
II 401 _—_— 
1 ĩ 9 
13 Amiyſes, or . 4 
14 Chamois 12 
15 Ameſz ſes - *_ 
17 Uſe - . ˖— 


I8 Rhameſes A - 29 


I9 Rhameſſomenes <- 15 
20 Thyſimares 31 
21 Nhameſſeſcosk 23 


22 Rhameſſemens 1 


9 
23 Rhameſſe, ſon of Battes 39 


24 Rhameſſe, ſon of Uapores 9 


25 Concharis 
26 Silites - 5 19 


27 Bæon 5 — 44 


d x Chronog. p. 91, &c 


O 0 3 28 Apachnas* 


* ” — 


28 Apachnas <0 


29 Aphophis - = 61 


30 Setbos - 50 


„ Cerizs © - - 29 


32 - Mets = 24 
33 Amoſis, or Tue, 22 


34 Chebron 13 


35 Amephes = — 15 
3 Amenſes = | II 


37 Miſphragmuthoſis - 16 


38 Miſphres — — 23 
39 Tuthmeſis — = 39 


40 Amenophthis = 34 


41 Horus - - 48 
42 Achencheres — | 


bY LT 
44 Chencheres - 26 


85s Acheres - 8 or 30 
46 Armæus, or Danaus 9 
47 Rhameſſes, or Ægyptus 68 
6 | x95 . 
Thu orie 3 
2 Nechepſos „ 
51 Fſammuthis „ 
. 1 


53 Certus — 20 


54 Rhampſs 45 
55 Amenſes, or Amenemes 26 


55 Ochyras =» 134 
57 Amedes = 5 


58 Thuoris, or Poly * 50 
59 Atbothis, or — 28 


60 Cencenes — — 79 
61 Uennephes = 42 
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Vears. Vears. 


62 Suſſacim Nw :.. 
63 Pſuenus, or ns qo 2 


64 jr F 
65 Nephecheres - 
66 Saites — 1 e 


67 Pſmaches - = 


68 Petubaſtes 3 N 
69 Oſorthon = 9 
70 Fſammus = 10 

1 Concharis | + 41 


72 Oforthon ke — 1 
3 Tacelophes = - 13 
74 Bocchoris - — 44 
75 Sabacon - - 12 
76 Sebechon - — 14 
77 Taraces - --: 26 
78 Amaes = -.:- "2 
79 Stephinathes = _ 27 
80 Nacepſus - = 13 
81 Nechaab IJ. - 8 
82 P/ammitichus = 14 
83 Nechaab II- 9 


84 P/ammuthis, or 1 


mitichus II. 17 


35 Uaporer ' - . =: 2Þ 
86 Amaſis = — 0 


87 Amyrtæus 6 
88 Nepherites -.:.- 0 


8g Achoriss = 3 
go Pſammutbi-—f 2 
gr Menas -— „ 
92 Nectanebes = - 8 
93 Teos - - = 2 


VI. 4 TABLE of the figs f Egypt. 


According to Herodotus. 


Menes 5 - 
- * 1 * 
8 5 
EET ne * * 
Nitocris - — - 
5 * # . 


According to Diodorus Siculus 


Menas, or Mneves - 2 


— 52 of his deſcendants 


1400 years. 

Buſiris = — 2 7 
3.4 of his deſcendants, 
Bufiris the 8th of them. 

N 


F #8: 
According 


; 
5 
J 
b 
5 
9 
4 
9 
O 
1 
5 
3 
4 
2 


nts 
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According to Herodotus. According to Diodorus Siculus. 
* * 1 * Ofymanduas - 3 
o - * * * - - 8 of his deſcendants, 
* . * * Uchoreus the 8th of them. 
* * * * 1 - - 12 generations. 
—_— 0 +»: 
1 * * » - - #7 Generations, one of 
theſe Saſyches, the law- 
; giver. 
Seſoſtris 2 — — Seſoofes I. - 4 9 
Pheron - AS Seſoofis II. - . 
* * % * * . - ſeveral generations. 
* 8 * Amaſis ( Ammoſis) — 
„ * . * Acliſanes the Ethiopian 
o * o * Mendes, or Marus 
- - $5 generations, an In- 
terregnum. | 
Proteus 1 0 - — Pr oteus - * - 


Rhampfinitus = = <= 


* * 0 o * 
* . 1 
Cheops = 6 1 
Cephrenes - - - 
Mycerinus - — 
Ahchis - - - 
Inyſis - - — 
Sabaco - x * 
Anyſis again - - 
Sethi = - - 
- - = 12 kings 
Pſammitichu. = 
Necus = „ 
Pſammis = - 
Apries . 
8 * 
Pſammenitus 


Cbemmis, or Chembes - - 
Cephren, or Chabryis < - 


Beoceboris = = - 
Sabaco | 1 0 — | - 
- - Interregnum 2 years 
* * * * 
„ „ 
Pſammitichus — 
- = 4 generations 
= * * * E 
Apries ET” 
Ama ſis - - - 
* 


Remphis - 4 1 


Nilus 0 6 generations. 


Mycerinus, or Cherinus - 


Gnephachthus = . : 


— o 


Trex diſagreement between theſe ſeveral ſucceflions of 


Egyptian kings, both in their names and the years of their 


reſpective reigns, is ſo great, and there are ſuch chaſms, 
and ſuch apparent corruptions and miſtakes therein, that 
it ſhould ſeem loſt labour to go about to reduce them into 
a chronological ſeries, ſo as to agree with one another, much 
leſs with ſcripture, and the chronological obſervations of other 


hiſtorians, 


- tho. 
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hiſtorians. However we ſhall ſay ſomething of each of the 
preceding tables. . 


AND, to begin with the firſt of them, the ſum total of the 


* of thirty dynaſties, according to the old chronicle, is not only 


an immenſe number, vaſtly exceeding the age af the world, 
but appears to be an aſtronomical calculation, by which the 
Egyptians would have their dynaſties to have run through a 
whole periodic revolution of the zodiac © ; and therefore we 
ſhall not offer to make any uſe of it. It may only be ob- 
ſerved, that though this ſum be ſaid to be the amount of the 
thirty dynaſties, yet therein muſt be included the 30,000 
years which the Sun reigned, the 3984 years reign of Saturn, 
and the other twelve gods, and the 217 years reign of the 
eight demi-gods, making together 34,201 years. As to the 
fourteen firſt dynaſties, which we conceive to be omitted in 
the fragment we have remaining of this chronicle, the mean- 


ing of the original may perhaps be, that the fifteen generati- 


ons of the cynic circle, which are placed in the table in the 


_ fifteenth dynaſty, and reigned 443 years, do make up the 


firſt fifteen dynaſties : and this ſeems to be confirmed by the 
ſum total of the years of the ſixteen laſt dynaſties, as in the 


table, whichis 2140years, and with the ſaid 34,201 years, makes 


36,3413; to which, if we add 184 years, for the duration of 
the twenty eighth dynafty, the number of which is ommitted, 


we ſhall have the complete ſum of 36,525. And conſequent- 


 Iy deducting thence the ſum of the reigns of the gods and 


O the 


Dynaſties 
of Mane- 


demi-gods, the remainder will be 2324 years, for the durati- 
on of the ſucceeding dynaſties, according to this chronicle ; 
which is a number reaſonable enough, though it cannot be 
reconciled to thoſe of Manetho. = „ 
THe ſucceſſions of Manetho, which are given in the ſe- 


ſecond table, have this additional corruption, that their order 


has been diſturbed by tranſcribers; and as in their preſent 


diſpoſi ion they cannot poſſibly be reduced to any one ſyſtem 


of chronology, ſome have altered that diſpoſition according 


to their various hypotheſes, while others make ſhort work 
with them, and abſolutely reject theſe dynaſties, or great 


part of them as fabulous. 


THE credit of Manetho has hs called in queſtion by ſe- 


veral writers f, not only becauſe of the incredible antiquity 
to which his hiſtory is ſuppoſed to have aſcended, but from 
the account which, it is ſaid, he himſelf gave of the records 


© See before, p. 183, in the notes. f Vid. Jac. CaPPELL. 
in Hiſt. Sacr. & Exot ad Ann, M. 2269. STILLINGFLEET Orig. 


. Sacr. Book I. c. 2. F 10, &c. 


from 
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from whence he took it, pretending to have extracted it 
from certain pillars in the Syriadic land, on which inſcriptions 
had been made in the ſacred dialect and letters, by Thoth, the 
firſt Hermes, and were tranſlated, after the flood, out of the 
ſacred dialect into the Greek (N) tongue in ſacred letters (O), 
and laid up in books by Agathodzmon, the ſon of the ſecond 
Hermes, the father of Tat, in the inner receſſes of the Egyp- 
tian temples . Now it is abſolutely impoſſible, that the firſt 
Hermes, who lived in the earlieſt ages of the Egyptian mo- 
narchy, could write a hiſtory of ſo many generations which 
came into the world after his death, unleſs he did it by in- 
ſpiration; and if Manetho could be fo ſtupid as to aſſert this, 
it muſt neceſſarily have overthrown the credit of his whole 
work. But we do not think that writer could mean any 
ſuch thing; the words cited from him do not ſay he took his 
whole hiſtory from thoſe pillars; though he might probably 
quote thoſe records to ſupport the antient hiſtory, which pre- 
ceded the time of Thoth ; and ſuch pillars, or at leaſt ſome 
pillars which were of great antiquity, and by the prieſts at- 


_ tributed to Thoth, muſt have been extant in the days of Ma- 


© SYNCELL. p. 40. See before, p. 163, and the nate there, 


N) Dr. Stillingfleet (13), with great reaſon thinks this abſo- 
lutely incredible, the Greet language being not known in Egyp, at 
leaſt not in requeſt there, ſo early as this; for the Grecians had 
little or no commerce with the Egyptian till the time of Pſammiti- 


chus, as we have obſerved more than once. It ſeems alio very un- 
likely that Manetho ſhould aſſert this; for, beſides the improbability 
above-mentioned, the Egyptian hiſtory was ſo far from being tranſlat. 


ed to his hand, that he himſelf was obliged to tranſlate it into 


Greek from the ſacred regiſters (14); for which reaſon we ſuſpect 
ſome corruption in this paſſage ; and, if it be not too bold a conjec- 
ture, we ſhould gueſs that, inſtead of £>a1»i9z Pwr, the Greet tongue, 


it ought to be read ang Gui, the vulgar tongue; but we dare 


not diate in ſo dubious a point. 


(O) The original words are YPHUPANTIV bepryAvPrxctg, which the 


learned writer named in the preceding note, tranſlates hierog/yphic 


characters, and very juſtly wonders, how any trauſlation can be 
made into ſuch characters, which repreſent things, and not words 


(15). But as theſe characters are plainly called /etters, we con- 


ceive they could not be hieroglyphical in the common acceptation of 
the word, but rather ſuppoſe them to be the ſame with the Hiero- 
graphic, or ſacred letters above-mentioned. | 


| (1 3) Orig. Sacr. Book I. c. 2. (14) Joſeph. cont. Apion. J. 1. 
p. 1336. (15) Stillingfl, 257 fupr. - 


netho, 
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xetho, or he could never have appealed to them in ſo public 
a manner, eſpecially in writing to his prince. It may alſo be 
anſwered, that though Thoth made the firſt inſcriptions on 
thoſe pillars, yet it is not impoſſible, but in ſucceeding times 
other inſcriptions might be added to thoſe of Thoth; for the 
pillars might be in common phraſe aſcribed to him, though 
the hiſtorical inſcriptions were continued after his death by 
others, But after all it may be queſtioned, whether Manetho 
really intended to ſupport his hiſtory by the authority of thoſe 

illars; for the paſſage wherein he mentions them, ſeems to 
n been taken out of another book of his, called Sat his, or 
Seth, which was not hiſtorical, but prophetical; for, in his 
dedication of that work to Ptolemy Philadelphus, he fays, 
that his interpreting the ſacred books of Hermes was in obe- 


dience to that prince's command, who enquired of him con- 
cerning the future events that were to happen in the world h. 


And as to the records from whence he took his hiſtory, we 
are elſewhere aſſured, it was from the ſacred regiſters | which 
were kept by the prieſts, and written in the Egyptian lan- 
guage, ſince he tranſlated them into Greek. 

THe ſtronger prejudice therefore againſt the credit of this 
writer ariſes from his chronology, The Egyptians, it is true, 
pretended to an exceſſive antiquity, and to have certain re- 
cords for a prodigious length of time paſt. This appears not 


only from the old chronicle above-mentioned, but from the 


extravagant numbers of years their prieſts impoſed on Herodo- 


tus, Plato, and Diodorus (P); but Manetho ſeems to have 


m Vid. SYNCELL. p. 40. Joſeph. cont. Apion. I. 1. p. 
1336. Eus EB. prep. Ev. I. 2. in proem. | 
(P) Some of theſe random accounts are as follow : Years. 
From Vulcan to Alexander (16) — 48,863 
From the reign of the Sun to Alexander (17) 23,00 
From Ofris to Alexander (18) above —— 10,000 
Or almoſt — — — ͤ —᷑—ꝛ— 23, 000 
From Hercules to Amaſis (19) IN | 17,000 
From Bacchus to Amaſis 20) | 15,000 
The gods and heroes reigned (21) | 18,000 


From Orus. the laſt of them, to the 180th Olympiad (22) 15,000 


Kings of Egypt before Amaſis reigned (23) — 13,000 
From their firſt mortal king to Sethon (24) — 11,340 
There were chronicles at Lars (25) of — 8,000 
(16) Diog. Laert. ix Proæm. (17) Diodor. Sic. J. 1 Pp. 22. 
(18) Lem, ibid. p. 20. (19) Herod. /. 2. (20) Idem 
ibid. (21) Diodor. ub: ſup. p. 41. (22) Iden, ibid (23) Pomp. 
Mela. J. 1. c. 9. (24) Herod. abi ſup. (25) Plato in 
Tim. | 


been 
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been much more modeſt, The ſum of his thirty one dynaſ- 
tics from Menes to fifteen years before Alexander (without 
taking the reigns of the gods and demi-gods into the account), 
if caſt up, will amount to above 5300 years, which will 
reach higher than the creation of the world; and Jeſeph Sca- 
liger k has accordingly ſettled their chronology in ſuch a man- 
ner, that, by his own way of reckoning, it exceeds the epoch 
of the creation 1336 years. But there is a lefler number 
mentioned by Syncellus, who ſays the account of the years of all 
the dynaſties was 3555, which is much more reaſonable than 


the other, and yet wil agree with no ſyſtem of chronology, 


unleſs we take part of this number for the reigns of the an- 
tediluvian princes of Egypt. Manetho, as we have already 
obſerved, began his hiſtory with ſeven gods, and nine demi- 
gods |, who reigned 1985 years; and then ſucceeded mortal 
kings, the firſt of whom was Menes. Theſe three races 
ſeem to be the ſame with thoſe called in the old chronicle 
Aurite, Meſftrei, and Egyptians”, Now, if we allow (as 
is moſt reaſonable, in caſe there be any ſhadow of truth in 
this part of the hiſtory), that the gods, or Auritæ, were ante- 
diluvians ; the demi-gods, or Me/ire:, the poſtdiluvians of 


the race of Mizraim; and the mortal men, or Egyptians, 


Menes and his ſucceſſors ; and, if we allow 1200 years part 
of the 1985 for the reigns of the firſt =, the remainder, 
785, will be the years of the reign of Mixraim and his de- 
ſcendants. And deducting the whole 1985 out of the ſaid 2555, 


there will remain 1570 years, the diſtance from Menes to the 


fifteenth year before Alexander ; from which time, if we 
compute backwards, the beginning of Menes's reign will fall 
about eleven years before Abraham went into Egypt, accord- 
ing to the Samaritan chronology ; and that of Mizraim about 
298 years after the lood, This way of computing would be 


plauſible, were it not that the epoch of the Egyptian kingdom 


will by this means precede the diſperſion of mankind 103 
years, which can hardly be ſuppoſed, unleſs it be allowed, 
that the Egyptians reckoned the years of the government of 
their firſt anceſtors over their deſcendants, before they left 
Shinaar, and arrived in Egypt. But the great. objection of 
all is, that Manet ho's number of 3555 appears to belong whol- 
ly to the ſucceſſors of Menes, and we have no maiiner of 
warrant to make any deduction from it. 


Sou chronologers therefore, particularly father Petau o, 


(who took delight in contradicting Scaliger) reject the whole 


* Canon Iſagog. I. 2. p. 228. See before, p. 199. m See p. 188. 
See before, p. 191, 193. ©® De Doctr. Tempor. I. 9. c. 15. 
ſcheme 
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ſcheme of Manetho's dynaſties as fabulous, and of no man- 
ner of value or credit. And others?*, to whom Euſebius led 
the way in his canon 1, omit the firſt ſixteen dynaſties only, 
and begin their chronology with the ſeventeen ; though they 
differ among themſelves in their computations, The firft 
who, without rejecting any, earneſtly ſet about reducing the 
entire ſeries to the ſcripture chronology, was the learned Sir 
John Marſham *, who firſt gueſſed that theſe dynaſties were 
not ſucceſſive, but collateral. He ſuppoſes, that Egypt, im- 
mediately after the death of Menes, was divided into four 
diſtinct kingdoms, of Thebes, This, Memphis, and the lower 


Egypt, beſides ſome of leſſer note which aroſe afterwards, and 


whoſe epochs are more difficult to be ſettled ; and that it con- 
tinued ſo divided for almoſt ſeven centuries, till the paſtors 
made themſelves maſters of all, except that of Thebes ; after 
whoſe expulſion, i in about 500 years after, Egypt became ſub- 
ject to one prince. By this means the duration of the ** 
empire, from Menes to the end of the reign of Amaſis, i: 
reduced to 1819 years. This gentleman's work is full of 
uncommon learning and curious obſervations ; but his great 
misfortune ſeems to have been his adhering ſo very ſcrupu- 
louſly to the Hebrew chronology ; whereby he is obliged to 
make Menes the ſame with Ham, and not Mizraim, (as al- 
moſt all other writers imagine) and abſurdly to begin the 


date of his reign immediately from the flood. He follows 


Diadorus © in reckoning 1400 years from Menes to Seſeftris, 
whom therefore he aſſerts to be the Shifhak of the ſcrip- 
tures, though Diodorus plainly reckons a much larger interval 


between them. In which laſt particular, as he has been 


ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by ſeveral writers t, ſo he has been fol- 


| lowed by others a. It muſt be ved, that Sir John Mar- 


/am makes great uſe of the table of the Theban kings given 
us by Erate/thenes, of which we ſhall ſpeak by and by. 

THE next who undertook to model this Egyptian chro- 
nology is father Pezron, who, by following the larger chro- 
nology of the Septuagint, has more — and allows the 


duration of the Egyptian empire 2619 years from Afenes to 


NeFansbus, This author likewiſe goes on the ſame founda- 
tion with Sir John Marſham, in making the firſt ſeventeen 


* 8 Uss ER Ius, Jac. CAP ELILUSs & 8 
nus eſteem the firſt fourteen or fifteen to be fabulous. 4 Chron. 


Græc. p. 89. r In his Canon Chronicus Ægyptiacus, &c. 
Lib 1. p. 42. * PezRON, PerRizonius, WarilsToON, Beb- 
rob, &c. u Sir Isa Ac NE WTox, SHUCKFORD, Bossubr, 
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dynaſties not ſuceeſſive but collateral. He is of opinion, that 


the Meſftræans, or offspring of Mizraim, the firſt inhabitants 
of Egypt, were thoſe whom their poſterity honoured with 
the titles of gods and demi-gods ; and that, though they be- 
gan to people the country, yet they formed no kingdom there 
till Menes who began his reign 648 years after the deluge, and 
117 years after the diſperſion. Seſo/tris he places in the time 


of _ judges of Jſrael, Deborah then preſiding over that 
people *. 3 


FRomM the plans of theſe two great men, ſeveral other chro- 


nological writers have formed ſyſtems of their own, differing 
in ſome reſpects from them, as well as from each other. 
The chief care of them all is to fix the times of Menes and 
Seſoftris ; which when they have done, they imagine the 
reſt follows almoſt of courſe. The opinions, as to theſe two 
princes, are ſo various, that it would lead us into too great 
a detail to mention them all in this place ; and what we judge 
moſt curious and worthy notice in ſuch diſquiſitions, will be 


more properly introduced, when we give their hiſtories. What 


is generally to be obſerved in all theſe writers, and eſpecially 
in one of them, Per:zonius by name, is, that they are much 
_ oftener in the right in refuting and detecting the errors and 
miſtakes of one another, than in ſettling or adjuſting any 
thing that may be ſafely relied on. 


THE fundamental hypotheſis which all theſe writers go 


upon, that there were, in the moſt early times, ſeveral king- 
doms in Egypt at once, ſeems to be very probable, the ſcrip- 


ture mentioning the kings of the Egypt:ans in the plural, 


even ſo late as the time of Fehoram J. The kingdoms of 
Thebes and Memphis divided Egypt between them tor ſeveral 


centuries ; and it is certain, from Herodotus and Diodorus, 


that there were, at leaſt, two kings in that country at the 


time of the invaſion of the Ethiopians under Sabbaco, But 


it does not appear, that Manetho himſelf, though he wrote 
the hiſtory of five Egyptian nations *, did make any of the 


dynaſties he has given us collateral or contemporary; on the 


contrary, unleſs his tranſcribers have done him more wrong 
than we have reaſon to ſuſpect, he placed them all in a con- 
tinual fucceffion *; and it is taking the utmoſt liberty with 


of which he made uſe. „ 
AFTER Cambyſes had carried away their records, the E- 
gyptian prieſts, in all probability, to ſupply their loſs, and 


» Pe2non, Antiq. des temps retablie. c. 13. ? 2 Kings vii. 6. 
* SYNCELL. p. 40. > See PeR170N, Orig. Egypt. p. 62, &c. 
— „ 


Manet bo to alter it, unleſs we charge the fault on the records 
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keep up their pretences to antiquity, began to write new re- 
cords, wherein they not only neceſſarily made great miſtakes, 
but added a good deal of their own invention, eſpecially as to 
diſtant times. From theſe materials, for want of better, 
Manetho collecting his hiſtory, muſt have intermixed a good 
deal of fable, as there is indeed in the antiquities of all nati- 
ons (the eus excepted) ; for it cannot be expected, that 
people in the circumſtances of theſe early nations could have 
begun to keep records till ſome ages after their ſettlement. 


it is unjuſt therefore, to lay the whole blame of the confuſion 


and uncertainty we find in the Egyptian hiſtory, at the door 
of Manetho : he collected, for ought we know, faithfully 
from the records he had, and we have ſo little genuine re- 
mains of him, and what we have, has been ſo mangled b 
tranſcribers and pretenders to correct him, that Zfs found 


leſs difficulty in gathering the diſperſed remains of her dead 


huſband, than it muſt be to patch up a figure which might 
bear ſome reſemblance of that hiſtorian. Several antient 
writers of good judgment, as Joſephus, Plutarch, Porphyry, 
and Euſebius, looked on him as a writer whoſe authority 
was to be depended on ; and the curious fragment tranſcribed 
f-om him by Jaſephus, before his copies had been corrupted, 
ſeems to confirm this good opinion, being the moſt valuable 
and authentic piece of Egyptian hiſtory, of ſo great antiquity, 
that is extant ; and the ſeries of kings we have exhibited 
thence, in the third table, is a pretty exact record, connect- 
ing, if there be any credit in Manetho, the Egyptian and 


_ Grecian hiſtories, by acquainting us that Setheſis was Ægyp- 


Of the ca- 
talogue of 
Eratoſt- 
henes. 


tus, and his brother Armais Danaus. 

THE lift of Theban kings given by Erateſthenes has had a 
very favourable reception among the learned, not only as a 
ſupplement to Manetho, who has entirely omitted that ſuc- 
ceſſion, but as a certain foundation for fixing the Egyptian 
chronology (Q). His authority has been preferred to that 


( Q | Beſides the obſervation of Dicæarchus, mentioned hereaf- 
ter, tnere is another affixed to Mares, the ninth king of this cata- 
logut in Scaliger's edition of Euſebius's Greek chronicle (26), pur- 
porting, that he was contemporary with the fixteenth dynaſty of 
Thebans in the lower Egypt ; which obſervation may be of ue to 
thote who have a mind to frame a table of the dynaſties, though 


Goar, in his edition of Syncellus, has omitted it, and taxes Scaliger 


with adding it of his owa invention (27). 


(26) Pag. 18. 1. 34. (27) Goar, in Not. ad Syncell, p. 521. 
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of Manetho b, in regard he was no Egyptian prieſt, but a 


Cyrenean, a man of eminent learning, and keeper of the A 
lexandrian library, and took his catalogue from the ſacred 
records of Thehes, or had it from the ſacred ſcribes there e. 
Together with the Egyptian names of the kings, he has given 
their interpretation in Greet, which thoſe ſkilled in the Coptic 
tongue allow to be juſt in ſome inſtances z but ſeveral of 


them being corrupted and unintelligible, we have choſen to 


omit them. 


Tris Erateſthenean ſeries is ſuppoſed to be connected 
with a known epoch in the Grecian hiſtory, by a remark of 


Dicearchus, Ariftotle's ſcholar, who ſays, that from the 


reign of Seſonchoſi s, who ſucceeded Orus, the ſon of Iſis and 
Ofrris, to the reign of Nilus, are 2500 years; and from 
Nilus to the firſt Olympiad 436 years dl. Who Seſonchoff is was 
is very uncertain ; the firſt king of the twelfth dynaſty of 
Manetho ſeems to have born this name, or one very near it 
but he muſt have lived too late to be the perſon here meant ; 
and if he be taken to be the immediate ſucceſſor of Orus, 
he muſt have been one of the demi-gods, and the ſame with 
Ares, or Mars ; which carries us back into fable. The firſt 


of theſe obſervations therefore can be of no great uſe, for the 
time of Seſonchoſis, after this way of reckoning, will precede 


the deluge, even according to the Samaritan chronolo 

near 700 years. But the other king, named by Dicearchus, 
is found in the catalogue of Erato/thenes, the laſt king but 
one, in which is Phruron, or Nilus; and therefore his time 
being known, 7 ears of all the preceding kings are eaſily 
adjuſted to. any ſyſtem of chronology. This ſeems plauſible 


enough ; yet we are afraid, it will n not altogether agree with 
the account of Diodorus. It is plain, Dicæarchus ſuppoſed 


Nilus reigned at the time of the Trojan war ; for his calcu- 


lation will carry us up thither ; but according to Diedorus, 


Nilus muſt have been ſeveral generations later than Proteus, 
who reigned in Egypt at the time of the Trojan war, by the 
joint teſtimony of him and Herodotus ; fo that Dicearchus 
ſeems only to have given a tolerable oueſs at his age, and not 
fixed it with ſuch certainty as to enable us to determine it 
within a century at leaſt. Beſides, it is more than probable, 


that this table of Eratoſthenes has ſuffered by time and tran- 


{cribers, as well as the dynaſties of Manetho; and there are 


d Vid. Mans H. Can. Chron. p. 8, 26, 297. Cu BER L. on San- 
Chon. p. 416, &c. < Vid. SYNCELL. p. 147. Dic AHR. 
apud Scholiaſt. Apollon. Argon. 1. 4, ver. 272. D iopok. 

Lic. I. 1. p. 56. Hezod. 14 
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doubtleſs ſeveral miſtakes in the numbers as well as names ; 
the ſum total, for example, which Syncellus reckons to be 
1075, will not agree with the particulars; for, if carefully 
caſt up, they amount to no more than 1055. | 
HoweEveR, according to this calculation of Dicearchus, 
the table of Erato/thenes will ſuit well enough with the Sama- 
ritan chronology ; for if to the year before CHRIS 776 
(the epoch of the firſt Olympiad) we add 436, the reign of 
Nilus will end in the year before CHRIST 1212 ; to which, 
if we again add 992, the number of years between the laſt 
year of Nilus and the firſt of Menes, this laſt king's reign 
began 794 years after the flood ; that is, 393 years after the 
diſperſion, and about 300 years before Abraham's deſcent into 
Egypt. But if we abate three or four generations in this cal- 
culation, it will till better agree with Diadorus, and allow 
more time for the riſing of the kingdom of Egypt. 


Of the fe. As to the ſeries of Syncellus, given in the fifth table, on 


ries of 


which Sir John Marſbam built much f, we have a worſe opi- 


Syncellus. nion of it than of any of the other, eſpecially in the more 


Of the ſuc- , 


early ages, where it is ſupported by no concurring evidence at 
all. He ſeems to have compoſed it by picking here and there 
ſuch names and numbers, and ſometimes adding both out of 
his own head, as he fancied, in order to accommodate it to 
the ſacred chronology *, and therefore we ſhall take no 
further notice of it. | „ ne. 
Wx need not ſpend many words to ſhew that it is next to 
impoſſible to frame a conſiſtent chronology, as ſome have at- 


ceſſions ac- 1 pted h, from the ſucceſſions of kings in Herodotus and 


cording to 


Herodotus Diodorus. For, beſides their irreconcileable diſagreement in 
and Dio- ſeveral inſtances, they confeſſedly omit a great number of 


dorus. 


princes, and mention no years of the reigns of others; 
whereby ſuch chaſms are left, that no body can tell how to 
fill up ; and their manner of reckoning by deſcents, or gene- 
rations, is too viſibly uncertain. Before Pſammitichus the 
Egyptian chronology is yery dark ; and though after that 
prince's time it begins to clear up, yet the variations between 
all the hiſtorians ſince his reign are conſiderable, as appears by 
the tables. r N „ 
Wr ſhall not therefore waſte our time in compoſing a hypo- 
thetical ſcheme of theſe kings of Egypt; of ſuch performances 
there are choice already; and they are much more eaſy to 
frame, than to ſupport; calculations by numbers of years, 
which are ſo liable to miſtake and corruption, muſt needs be 


t Vid. Can. Chron. p. 7. Vid. Pex1zon. Orig. Eg. 


Pp. 53, &c. n Vid. Cox RING. Adv. Chronol. c. 17, 18. 
STILLINGFL, Orig. Sacr. I. 1. c. 5. — 
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very precarious; and it ſeems much more reaſonable to rely on 
the coincidence of facts and hiſtorical ſynchroniſms, from 
which chiefly we ſhall, in the courſe of our hiſtory of Egypt, 
endeavour to fix the times of ſuch events as we judge capable 


of it, and ſhall repreſent them accordingly in the general 
chronological tables. And this, we think, is the moſt that 
can be done with any degree of certainty : conſidering, 
which is amazing to us, that men ſhould pretend to adjuſt the 


Egyptian chronology, from the moſt early times, to fo great 


a nicety as a few years, and dictate dogmatically in a matter 
of ſuch abſolute uncertainty and confuſion. 


BeroRz we conclude, we will only obſerve, as to the 


Hebrew chronology, the imperfection of which we have 


mentioned more than once, that if there be any dependence 


to be made on the foregoing accounts of the Egyptian affairs, 
the beginning of that kingdom muſt be placed much earlier 
than that computation will allow. For according to the moſt 


moderate calculation, which is that of Eratofthenes, as fixed 


by the obſervation of Dicearchus, the reign of Menesmuſt be- 
gin within two centuries of the flood; which is, in our o- 
pinion, improbable in the higheſt degree! ; even though we 
ſhould admit, that Jenes was the ſame with Mizraim, as 
the patrons of that chronology generally ſuppoſe ; the con- 


trary of which we believe to be true, and ſhall endeavour to 


prove hereafter. 
> SECT. IV. 
Tre Hiſtory of Oſiris, Iſis, Typhon, and Orus. 


8 we enter upon the hiſtory of the mortal kings 


of Egypt, we are in ſome ſort obliged to inſert the fol- 
lowing dark and antient fiction. Ofris and IJſis were ſaid 


by ſome to be the ſon and daughter of Saturn and Rhea ; 
but according to others their grandſon and granddaughter 


being deſcended from Jupiter and Juno, who had a deity born 
to them on each of the five intercalary days of the Egyptians. 
Theſe five deities were called Ofiris, Iſis, Typhon, Apollo, and 


Venus *, We have their origin and generation again difter- 
ently, and, with the ſeveral particulars, related as follows: 


Sel ſurprizing Rhea in a private congreſs with Saturn, prayed 
that ſhe might not be delivered in the ſpace of any one month, 
er of the year. Soon after Mercury, ſmitten with love ot 


See before p. 511, le. Dies. 816. lib. 1, P. 13. 
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Lima at dice, 
took from the Lunar year the ſeventy ſecond part of ever 


day, and thereof compoſed five days, and added tem to tlie 
year of 360 days, that ſhe might bring forth in them : and 
theſe they celebrated as the birth- days of Ofirir, Iſr, Typhon, 
Orus, and Nephthe. On the firſt day Ofrris was born, and 
at his birth a voice was heard crying out, The tord' of all 
things 1 is come into the world : or, according to others, a dam- 


ſel called Pamyles, going to fetch water from the temple of 


Jupiter at Thebes, heard a loud voice commanding” to pro- | 


claim, The great ahi bemneficent king Oſiris is Born. © He was 


delivered to this damfel, who was directed to nurſe him, 


which ſhe did with all the veneration due to him, rforming 
the myſteries called Pamylia, like thoſe ſtiled Pal a, in 
honour of him. On the ſecond day -Arueris was brought 
forth, whom ſome called Apollo, and others the elder Orus. 


The third was the birth-day of Typhon, who came not into 
the world in proper time and place, but by a violent erupti- 
on leaped out of his mother's fide. On the fourth day fs, 

and on the fifth Nephthe, or Nephthys, took birth; which laſt 


was alſo called Finis, and Venus, and Victoria. 807 was the 


father of Ofrris and Arueris; Mercury was the father of Ir; 
and Saturn was the father of Typboni and Nephthe, The third 


being the birthday of Typhon, was counted inauſpicious, or 
unlucky ; ſo that * kings thereon ſuſpended all buſineſs, and 
3 from eating and drinking. Nepht he married Typhon, 


and Js married Ofiris. As for theſe laſt it is ſaid, that im- 


pelled by a mutual love, they embraced whilſt yet in their mo- 


ther's womb; and it was thought, that Arneris, the elder 


Orus of the Egyptians, and the Apollo of the Greeks, ſprang 
from that * r ON * had no ſooner ob- 


( Herodotus ves l Bubafis, or Dias an 

| ſeems to have 1 7 the ſtory of theſe fabulous inces, with ſome 
variation from hat is ecke by Disduras and Plutarch, the only au- 

thors we have, who have written this fiftion at length. And par- 


ticularly, ſpeaking of the floating iſland Chemmis, near the city of 
Daus, he writes, that, by an Egyptian tradition, Latona; one of the 


deities; reſiding at Bates, had Ons committed to her care, 
at a time when Typhon, was. in ſearch after him to deſtroy him; and 
. ſhe accordingly. concealed him in the aboveſaid iſle. Now, ac- 
cordiug to Plutarch, Typhon was kept within bounds by the pro 

_ dence of J, during all the expedition of fries 2 
count this violent proceeding cannot conſiſt; and Herodotus cf 
not in the leaſt hint at this ſearch afterwards. Diodarus ſays,” Orus 


— mmas. t. be was therefore out 2 
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their antic behaviour, 
Bur before, be, left Egypt he provided againſt any r 
bances that might ariſe in his abſence, 8 committing the ad- 


Herodotus 
der (1). 
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tained the Kingdom of Egyptthan he reclaimed the inhabitants 


Som 9 and brutal way of living, ſhewed them the 


, and inſtituted divine worſbip b; building 
as is (with great uncertainty) ſaid, and 
emples, and, amoneſt the reſt, one to Ju- 
iter Ammon, his father, who 
him . But, that his beneficence might not 
7 confined to the bqunds of his own country, he undertook 
to viſit the ſeveral nations on the earth, all which he civilized 


and brought into. order; nat by the forcible conſtraint of arms, 


but by dint of perſuaſion, and by the allurements of muſic and 
His outſet, and the more remarkable particulars of 


his Wa are. thus told. 
 HayinG: in view the vaſt and beneficial deſign 


above- 


mentioned, he raiſed a great number of followers, amongſt 


whom was his brother Apollo, who claimed the laurel as ſa- 


cred to him, juſt as the ivy was to Ofiris. He took alſo his 
two ſons — him, Anubis (which will be ſeemingly contra- 
dicted by and by) and Macedo. Theſe two wore coats of 


mail, and oyer them the ſkin of ſuch a beaſt as correſponded. 
with the nature 
and Macedo the ſkin of a wolf; and hence, ſaid they, the dog | 
and the yolk were worſhipped in. Egypt. 


of their courage; ſo Anubis had a dog's ſkin, 


company; he was afterwards high] Eovered over all the coun- 
try, infomuch chat he had not only 


Add ta theſe Aare, famous for planting and drefling of vines; 


and Triptolemus for ſowing of corn, and gathering in the har- 
veſt. F inally,. Ofris took with him nine virgins, proficients 


in muſic; who being committed to the care of Apollo, he 
thence obtained the title of maſter of the nine ſiſlers, or muſes ; 


as alſo ſome ſatyrs he met as he went towards Æthiopia, who 


were acceptable for A jocund diſpoſition, and diverting by 


ſxipping, and dancing. 


dPror, de Lad. & Ofirid, p- 355. 


4 Diop. Sic. ub 
ſupra. © rur. abi fupr. . We 


| reach of his enemy ; ; 3nd after Bis father” $ murder, this author ſays, 
he was fo far „ „ Sen 7 Hebes, that he made head againſt 


him, overcame him in battle, and flew him. It appears then, that 


heard this fiction related in a third and different man- 


"tf Herodot. libò. 11. 
Pp 2 


Pan alſo was of the 


and temples erected to 
him, but alſo the city of Chemmis, which ſignified Par's city. 
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the one contained hymns to the 
the king to obſerve. Secondly, an Afrologer, bearing a dial 
anda 


conſecrated to them; 9. treated of meaſures; and 
of whatever was neceſſary in their worſhip.  Fourthly, a 


Stoliſtes, a kind of ſolemn marſhal, holding the cubit of juice 


Myſt. Egypt. 5 8. cap. 1, rue, apud eund. wid. 
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yr 
Greeks miſtakenly aſſerted. He was ſtiled the father of elo- 
quence, and thence he derived his name of Hermes, the in- 


terpreter, or ſpeaker . Now as to the books he wrote, Se- 


leucus reckoned them at no leſs than 20,000 t; and Manet bo 
exceeds him, computing them at 36,525 *. Theſe numbers 


are ſo enormous, that it has been a ſtumbling block to the 
learned, to conceive how one perſon could be the author of ſuch 


myriads of tracts. Therefore ſome have ſuppoſed theſe com- 
putations to refer to verſes, others to leaves of the Papyrus ; 
and others again to ſuccinct diſcourſes and proverbs. But 


Clement of Alexandria will lead us out of this labyrinth, by 
the following account of an antient Egyptian proceſſion: The 


I that advanced, ſays he, was a Chanter, or finger, who 
bore ſome ſymbol or other of muſic : his buſineſs it was to 
receive two of the books of Mercury, or Thoth; of which 
and the other rules for 


, which were ſymbols of aſtrology : he was ob- 
liged to | have the four aſtrological books of Mercury by 
heart ; the firſt of which contained the places of the fixed 


_ ſtars, and the three others trend of the fon and axocn, their 


eclipſes, illuminations, riſing and the like. Thirdly, an H:- 
erogrammateus, or ſacred ſcribe, with a feather on his head, 
bearing a book and a rule, in which were ink and a reed to 


write with: he was verſed in the ſubjects of ten books, the 


1. of hieroglyphics; 2. of coſmography of 3 ; 
4. of the order of the ſun and moon; 5 WY 8 


6. of the chorography of Egypt ; 7. a Akcriptionof the ; 
8. a deſcription of the ſacred utenſils, and of 
roth 


Diop Sic. I. 1. p 14, &. _fS21zvc. apud Jamblich. de 
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ne mn; Is F 
tituti ing of victims. The whole Eg 
tian religion was comprehended in ten books; the 1. — 
to the ſacriſices ; the 2. to firſt- fruits; 3. to hymns; 4. to 
prayers ; 5. to proceſſions; 6. to feſtivals; and the other 
four on the like ſubjects. Fifthly, and laſt of all came the 
P bearing a water-pot openly in his boſom, and fol- 


dotal, which ſpoke of the laws, the gods, and the whole 
diſcipline of the prieſthood. Here we have an account of 


thirty ſix books of Hermes; beſides which he wrote ſix more, 


which treated of anatomy, diſeaſes, medicaments, and the 
like; ſo that he was author of forty two in all u. This is 


ſome rational account of the matter. But to return from whence 
digrefſed ; this ſagacious perſon or one ſuch was left behind 


to aſſiſt Ths in the government of the kingdom. 
Mor zovER, Hercules was appointed over the forces at 
home, and Anteus, Buſiris, and Prometheus were conſtituted 


affairs in Egypt, began his progreſs, moving firſt rowards 


Mthiopia. this country he raiſed the banks of the Mile, 
and dug ſeveral canals, to prevent the too frequent 


inundations, and to abate diſtribute the waters of the 
Nile. Whilſt he was thus employed in Ætbiopia, the Nile 
broke down its banks in Egypt, and overflowed a great part 
of the z and this it did with ſo furious a tide, and ſo 


country 
ſudden a ſpread, as ſwept away all before it, and drowned, 


great multitudes of people, doing particular damage in Pro- 
metheus's juriſdiction, whereat he was grieved almoſt to de- 
ſpair. But Hereules ſoon drained off the waters, and thence 
is ſaid to have ſhot th 
metheus's heart; for the ſuddenneſs of this flood was compa- 
red to the flight of an eagle, and the river from thence was 
ſometimes called after that bird, But to return to Ofiris ; he 
inſtructed the Ethiopians in all rural matters, and built them 
ſeveral cities; which done he departed, leaving ſome behind 
him to act as his governors, and others to gather in his tri- 
bute, From Ætbiopia he went into Arabia, and fo continued 
his travels till he got 


where (according to ſome) he was bred up, Here he 
_———_ — —— i i Ib, 
and left ſo many monuments of himſelf behind him as after- 


Cusn. Ar Ex. Strom, lib. 6. p. 61 


9 wards 


y thoſe who carried the proceſſional bread: he, as 
preſiding over the temple, ſtudied the ten books called ſacer- 


governors over ſeveral provinces. Ofiris having thus ſettled 


the eagle which preyed on Pro- 


beyond India. In India he built ſeveral 
cities, and particularly Nyſa, which he fo called from the 
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wards gave room to diſpute, 


country 
| Macedon, which borrowed its name from him; and TF:þtole- 


coffin and admire it. | 
told them, that the perſon : 


De Hiſtory of Egypt 
whether he — not Ae 5 
this part of the world. Having farveyed 
the Hellefpont, and landing in Eien —_ — the 
king of the country, who oppoſed his progreſs. "Here he left 
Maro to cultivate the land, and commanded him to build a 


city, and call it, in derivation from his on name, Maronea. 
Afterwards he beſtowed on his ſon Maceto" the of 


ms dud of Mitre: | At hath? Ofris 'revragd back 
into Egypt, laden with the choiceſt productions of the eatthy 
and with the bleffings of the whole rate ain, whe 
conſented to his deification. 

Br his brother Typbo ew him oon aſe is arr, and 
cut his into twenty ſix pieces, giving one to 0 
— It was thus that ſome ſpoke concerning the 
death of Oſris; but the ſtory was alſo told aſter the follow- 


ing manner: Typhon, hearing that his brother was on his re- 


turn, entered into a confpiracy with ſeverity two others, ex- 
cluſive of the queen of Eihispia, called Aſo, to kill him. And 
privately taking meaſure of Ofris's body, he ordered à very 

magnificent. coffin to be made, and -contfived that it ſhould 
be brought home to him as he was entertaining his friends, 
This was done, and his 


n Typhon,' in j way, 
them whom it beſt fitted 
ſhould have it. Several df the company tried, but to no purpoſe, 
2 Ofiris went into it, which he had no ſooner done, than 
ſhut the lid on him, and locked it. Then, pouring 
meltgd lead over it they conveyed him to the Tanitic mouth 


of the Nile, and there threw him into the ſea ; ; wherefore that 


This cru- 
day of the month 


entrance of the river was abhorred by the E 
elty was tranſacted on the 'ſeventeenth * 


Athyr, in which the ſun went through the $corpion, and in the 48 


twenty eighth of the rei of 33 though, accordi 
to eule w of his reign, bu: of hi 2 When the Pans 
and Satyrs told it to the men, G write Shia by thoſe ſud- 
den conſternations as have ever ſince born the name of Panic 
fears. And Jie, hearing it, cut off 'a lock of her hair, and 
putting on mourning, ſet out from the city of Cpt, where 


| ſhe received the doleful news, and went in queſt of the body 


of Ofiris. As ſhe went along, the asked all ſhe met, 
had ſeen, or heard of the coffin q but ſhe enquired in Fain, el 
ſome children, who had ſeen Typhoti's tvieritls 


gave * ſome information. | Hehce che Egyptiamt held chil- 
Dios. Sie. ubi ſupra, p. 15, c. 


dren 


gueſts failed not to take notice: of the 
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dren to have been endued with a predictive faculty, and drew 
conjectures from what they ſaid whilſt playing in temples. 


ISIS knowing 
Nepbthe, and that ſhe had expoſed a ſon ſhe had by him, 
through fear of Typhon, reſolved now to ſeek after him; and 
after much fatigue, ſhe was guided by dogs to the place 
where he was. Having found Rim, he afterwards ſerved her 
for a guard and companion, and was called Azub:is. ' He was 
thought to have guarded the gods in the ſame manner as dogs 
take care of men. At length 
the coffin was thrown up by the fea, and lodged in a tuft of 
broom, or heath, at Byblus, and that the broom had ſuddenly 


that Oſiris had, by miſtake, lain with his ſiſter | 


ſhe came to underſtand that 
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ſprouted up with a large ſtalk, which incloſed and concealed 


it from fight: Therefore ſhe repaired thither, and to paſs 
over the methods ſhe practiſed to poſſeſ herſelf of the coffin, 
ſhe there obtained it. When ſhe firſt caſt eyes on it, ſhe 


cried out with ſo loud a voice as ſtruck the king of Byblus's 


youngeſt ſon dead; for ſhe had inſinuated herſelf into his fa- 
mily, as the moſt ready means to obtain what ſhe wanted, he 


out of curioſity built over the broom which hid the 
coffin. With his eldeſt ſon and the coffin ſhe ftraightways 


embarked ; and, in her paſſage, dried up the river Phædrus, 

which diſpleaſed her, becauſe of a ruffling breeze which 

iſſued from its mouth, as ſhe paſſed by about break of day. 
now. private, and at leiſure, he 


with — tears. As ſhe was thus giving vent to ber grief, the 
king's ſon ſhe had brought away with her from Byblus came 
behind her, and ſaw what ſhe was about ; whereat enraged, 

the turned on him with ſo dreadful a countenance, as frighted 
him ſo that he died. Some faid he jumped into the ſea. This 


is ſuppoſed to be Maneres k. She brought the body to 


Butus and hid it ; but Typhon, one night hunting by moon- 
light, fell on it, and tore it into fourteen pieces, which he 
ſcattered abroad. J/is then traverſed the lakes and watery 
places in 2 boat made of the Papyrus, ſeeking after the limbs 


of Ofiris. Whence it was held, that thoſe who went on the 


water in boats made of that wood were in no danger from 
crocodiles, who either revered or dreaded the goddeſs. In 
whatever place. ſhe found a limb, ſhe there buried it; for 


which reaſon there were many tombs aſcribed to Ofris: but 
others ſaid, ſhe made ſeveral counterfeits of his body, and 


preſented them to as. many cities, pretending to each that 
they had the original, and ſo eſtabliſhed the worſhip of him 


+ See before, p. 463. 1 
ps in 


| opened the coffin, 
and | laying her face to the face of the deceaſed, bathed it 
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in many places, and made it difficult for Typhon, to find out 


the right monument, in caſe he ſhould ever get the ſuperiori- 


„ and continue in his implacable malice againſt Oris l. 

his burial was alſo related after a third, and almoſt quite 
different, manner. For the author, from whom we took 
the firſt account of his death, reports that [fs got together 
the twenty fix pieces of his mangled carcaſs, joined them, and 
embalmed them ; and afterwards prevailed on the Egyptian 
priefts to conſent to, and promote his deification, in conſide- 
ration of a third part of Egypt which ſhe gave them, and they 
buried him at Memphis. But the place of his burial was a 
matter of great diſpute and controverſy ; though ſome pro- 
duced the following inſcription - in ſacred characters, which 
they ſaid was on a pillar in Arabia. | 


SATURN, the youngeſt of all the gods, was my father. 1 
am Oſiris, that ting who led an army as far as the de- 


ferts of India, and from thence northward as far as the 


ſprings of the river Iſter, and thence quite to the ocean. 


Jam the eldeſt ſon of Saturn, ſprung from a noble ftock, 


and of generous blood 5, couſin to the day. Nor is there a 
place where I have not been, I, who freely diſpenſed my 
benefits to all mankind, . 


Isis, after the moſt diligent ſearch, could never recover 


the privities of Ofiris, which being thrown into the river, 


were devoured by the lepidotus, the ſquameus, the phagrus, 


and the oxyrynchus, which four ſorts of fiſh the Egyptians 
hated upon that account : but ſhe made ample amends for this 
irreparable loſs by inſtituting akind of ſeparate worſhip, which 


was devoutly, and univerſally paid to the image of that part 


and Orus after the death of Ofiris, as alſo relating to Typhon. 
And firſt it was affirmed, that they overcame him in battle, 


afterwards, ' 
THERE were various reports C 


and flew him . Szcondly, he was ſaid to have been thunder- 


ſtruck by Jupiter, and plunged under the lake S:rbon * (S), 


Prur. de Ifid. & Ofirid. p. 357, 358. = Drop. Ste. bi 


ſupra, p. 79. * AroLLox. Rao. Argo. lib. 11. 


(S) According to Diederus Siculus the lake, or bog Sirbon, Ser- 
bonis, or Selbonis, under mount Caſius, was two hundred furlongs in 
length, very narrow, but very deep. Many, miſtaken in their road, 
ray, whole armies, miſguided in their march, have been ſwallowed 


4. A ro aA = A ww 3E4 4a+r -. .n=©—+lmr fo &, He @ $625 weep e a + in þH., 2% 


= 9 w©#m „ ö =o ww. 


- am - 


1 
* 
] 
; 


Char. 3. to the time of Alexander. 
where being ſuppoſed to lie ſubmerſed, it was thence called 


on's exbalations o. And thirdly it was aſſerted, that 
$ 


T 
Ofrris, aſcending from the infernal regions, inſtructed Orus, 
and prepared him to war with Typhon; and that after a bat- 
tle, which continued ſeveral days, this laſt was made priſon- 
er. But Ji, reſtoring him to his liberty, ſo enraged Orus, 
that he tore off the royal attire from her head, when Mercury 
being preſent, clapped N 
inſtead thereof. Typhon after this renewed the war twice, 
and was both times vanquiſhed * ; and being no longer able 


to withſtand, or make head againſt his enemies, concealed 


himſelf (as ſhould ſeem) under the above-mentioned lake Sir- 


bon 4, Ofiris moreover appeared to fs, and had a fon by 


her, called Harpocrates, but he proved a weak and ricketty 
perſon. Here Plutarch breaks off, and, aſſuring us that his 


is the genuine ſtory, proceeds to explain away the whole into. 


an allegory *. But ſeeing that Diadorus continues to the death 
of Ifis and Orus, we now turn to him. 7fs, having thus 
quelled her enemies, reigned with great prudence, juſtice, 


moderation, and beneficence. And becauſe of her great and 


conſtant affection towards Oſiris, which appeared in nothing 
more than in the vow ſhe made of widowhood, a law was 


enacted, which allowed of the marriage contract between 


brother and fiſter : and from the ſame ſource ſprang the 


| cuſtom of preferring the queen before the king, and the wife 


before the husband . At laſt ſhe died, and was buried at 
Memphis, as the common opinion was; but this alſo was diſ- 
puted. And particularly thoſe who laid a ſtreſs upon the 


© PLUTARCH. in vita Antonii, p. 916. P Idem Ifid. & 
Ofirid. ubi ſupra, 1 Herevor. lib. 3. Pror. 
ubi ſupr. See before, p. 443- | 


blowing over the ſurface of the bog, the lower particles lighted 


thereon, and by degrees formed a looſe fkin, or cruſt, over it; 


which, though weak, was ſufficient to deceive the eye of the wan- 
dering traveller, who no ſooner ſet foot upon it, than he felt it 
give way under him, and was irrecoverably loſt, and this even at 
the very brink of it. It was alſo called Barathra, or the profound 
gulphs (2) But it has from time to time decreaſed in extent ; for 


Pliny ſpeaks of it as a ſmall place to what it had formerly been (3); 
and it isnow thought to be quite choaked up, its place being no 


more to be found (4). 


(2) Diodor. Sic. J. 1. p. 26. (3) Plin. H. Naz. 4b. ;. c. 13. 


(4) Yoyage de P. Lucas, tom. III. p. 306. 


her on a helmet made of an ox's head 


ap in it. The ſhore all round it was heaps of ſand, which the wink 
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above · inſerted inſeription, affirmed, there was another pilla* 


near to the former in Arabia, Aud that the — wp 
in ſacred characters were legible upon it. 5 


I, Isis, am the queen 0 this country, and wer Patered by 
Mercury. bat I have ordained, n one may make void. 
I am the eldeſt daughter of Saturn, the youngeſt of the gods. 
J am the ſiſter, and wife of king Ofiris. I am He who 
„„ of man. I am the mother ©» 
king Orus. I am fhe who ariſeth in the dog-flar. The 
city of Bubaſtus was built in bonour of me.  Farewel ! 
rejoice, O Egypt, my nurſing mother This was all, faid 

they, thar was to be diſlinguiſhed of dis infription 


SHE had a moſt ſtately temple erected. to her at the 
of Bufiris, ſituate near 4 middle of the Delta u, — re- 
mains of which are thought to be ftill ſtanding (T).. 


THERE 
t Dropor. Sic. ubi ſupra. » Hz nopor. lib. 2. 


(T) Take the Deſcription and account of theſe ruins in the au- 
thor's own words: I here ſaw the remains of one of the fineſt, 
< vaſteſt, and moſt antient temples of Egype. All the ſtones are of 
enormous length and thickneſs, and all of granate. They are, 
1 for the moſt part, adorned with ſculptures in Relievo, which re- 
*« preſent men and women, and all ſorts of 33 Many 
1 of theſe ſtones bear the image of a man pright, with a 
Jong peeked cap on his head, and holding a let, or bowl, in 
each hand, which he preſents to three or four young women, 
«© which ſtand alſo upright, one behind another. Theſe youn 

* women have each of them a javelin in one hand, and a ſtaff, 
„ ſhorter than the javelin, in the other; and on each of their 
* heads 3 is a ball between two long taper horns. Others of theſe 
«© ſtones are embelliſhed with hieroglyphical repreſentations of 
3 « binds fiſhes, and terreſtrial animals. A lofty and very ſubftan- 
Ws: * pillar of fine granate, having each of the four faces of its up- 
r part wrought with four angular flutings, or notches, ſeems to 
ve been erected to ſupport the arcades and vaults of this ſump- 
«+ tuous edifice. On each face of this pillar there is alſo carved the 
© head of a woman bigger than the life, Theſe ſculptures have not 


« been in the leaſt injured by time, nor by the ſun, nor by the 


* Arabs. .. It ſeemsto be more than probable, that this temple, 
«© whoſe remains I have here deſcribed, was the very temple of the 


«« goddeſs It, and that the city of Bufiris, mentioned by Herodo- 
* tus, is now the very „ Bahabeit, ſituated in the middle 
of the Delta, near Sebennytus, or . My opinion is the 
| +* more 


C1 


S c A Fe es, 2 


CHAP. 3. to thetime f Alexander. 


THERE is nothing ſaid of Orus any farther than that he 
was the laſt of the gods and demi-gods ; and therefore we 


here — this fabulous, or myſterious, ſection. 
| 


Ee 


* 6 ibid. 


* more rational, in that throughout all the iſland it was never 
« heard, nor known, . that any monument of marble, or ſtone, ei- 
« ther little or big, was ever found __ that could ſuit with any 
* other deity than the goddeſs . . Theſe ruins which are 


. near to Babãbeit are about 1000 paces in circumference. They 


« are about a league from the Nile, about two or three leagues 
from Sammanũd, and about twenty five or thirty leagues north 
« of Kabira. There is neither brick, nor plaiſter, nor mortar, nor 


| 66 common ſtone amongi theſe reliques there is nothing to be 


« ſeen but great blocks of granate (5). 


(5) Nowv. GS Bags Fof. dans le Levant, 
Tome II. p. 117. & a. — 5 


INDEX. 
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Directions to the Book-binder for 
placing the Plates. 


Map of the Garden of Eden. Page 107 
A Chronological Table of Adam and his 


Deſcendants p. 152 
Noah's Ark. p. 242 
A Chronological Table of Noah and his 

Deſcendants. p. 257 
The Tower of Babylon. p. 322 
The Sphynx's Head. p. 393 


8 2 Oe 


p-. 486 


1 


logy of, 145. | 
Abelard Peter accuſed of holding the opinion that all things were 


"as 
TO THE 


FIRST VOLUME. 


The Numbers direct to the Page, and the great Leiter: 


to the Notes. 


A. 
8 born, 145. The import of the 
word, ibid. (I). His offerings 147. Murdered, 148. Va- 

rious opinions as to the place and manner of his murder, 
ibid. (N). Whether married, 149, (N). How Gop declared 


the acceptance of his offering, 147 , (M). Abel or Hebel, etymo- 


Gos, and Gov all things, 15 


Abimael, one of the ſons of Foltan, where placed, 375. 
Abram and Abraham, etymology of, 340, (K). 


Aba Moſlem held that all things returned into one common principle, 
or God, 16. —— | 
Ads, an antient city of Phan, 386. 


Sead, city of, where fituate, 272. (P). 


| dam, in what place created, 100. Whether men before him. See 
 Preadamites. TREE is Rs 118. His happpy ſtate in the 
ames 


the birds and beaſts, 118. Takes 


| = of Eden, 107. 
ve to wife, ibid. His fall, as related by Mojes, 119. Some 


objections to the letter of that relation, 120. The literal ſenſe 
defended, 121. By whom tempted. 122. His trial, by forbid- 


= dmg a fruit, very rational, 128. Ang the pupitone jolt, 129. 


The circumſtances of the a and coats explained, 
eck of his fall on man and the ground, 131, Change in the 


ccaltitation 
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conſtitution of man, 132, & . Change in the conſtitution of 
the catth how effected, according to Dr. Burnet, 134, & #e. 

And Mr. Whifon, 135. Where hedwelt after his on from 

pon 144, The eaſtern tradition, ibid. (F). Dies, 1 9. 
ncharitable opinion with reſpeR to his repentance, 160. Dj. 
Conjectures concerning the place burial, ibid. 

Adam an appellative rather than a name, and includes both 
ſexes, gz. (M). According to ſome Rabbins made firſt with a tail, 
ibid. (S. Other ridiculous notions of the Talmudifts, 93. And 
Mahammedans, 95. Etymology of. the name Alam, 340. L). 

Adudus or Adad, called, in the Pharnician records, the king of the 
gods, 304. (W. Perhaps the Adad mentioned by Joſepbus, 
305. (W). 

als, who inhabited Zola to * north of nia, made by J- 

Fepbus to deſcend from Elia, Favan's eldeſt ſon, 372. 

Son and Protobonus, Eve arid Adam, in 5 
175. Their iſſue, 1514. 

Aeria Egypt, why ſo called by the Greeks, 384. 

LE — a name given to 7 oferthres, or Seſorthrus, king of 

more antient than the Grecian LEſeulapins, 473. 

* — and Ala, their boundaries, 385. 

Agreus and Halieus, inventors of — and fiſhing, . to 
Sanchoniatho, 178. 

— improved by the offspring of Cain, 163. Tools of 

. agriculture , ſaid by ſome to be the i invention of Neu, 172. (S). 


Abari , or Abriman,. the evil demon-in the phyſiology of the 
Per fian mages, 66, and "Wa 

Abl al tabkik, or people of certainty, a ſeRt ſprung up lately among 

_ 2 16. 

Al Bahriza, thought the eaſtern part of the Delta in Eeype,' 387. 
Placed more truly beans the weſtern branch of the Nile, ibid. 

Alcanna, a ſhrub gin Egype, an account of, 402. 

Alexander the Epicurean, bn nn of the -origin of things, 15, 
OE Trae Ing and that forms ave ima 

ginary accidents, ibid. 

Alexandria, with its d es, part of the lower Ex, 2 

4 Metropolis of the whole D the Greeks and 

_ . * | 

Agebra among the Egyptians, 47 

_ Almodad, one of the ſons of Tis, uncertain where ſettled, 355 

 £lorzs, -the ſame with Adam, 

Amalric, his body taken up 200 15 for having taught, that all 

things were God, and God was all things, 15. 

. how peopled, and how animals got into it, unaccount- 

2 212. 


: of a flood, 194. 
eee, 72. 


Anni, 


Amoſes,, Amos, or Tethmoſir, king of Diofpofes in 


— Lasso (Bades 184. ; 


& © © Þ © 


Anmoniue, (cholarof Pl, 8. Texches publickly in aflevandria 


the world's co-eternjty with God, 1% 


i: en Sa Rr Lee's - 497, 
f ſacrificing 1 


3 * ibid. — 


| 1 — — being diſtinct 


from matter, 40. Held two diſtinct and independent principles 


_ co-exiſtent from eternity, 33. His notions 3 of the 
univerſe, 59, . 


 Anavimanier, his account of the origin of things, 38. Denies an 
intelligent being, ibid. Said by ſome to have been the firſt who 


publiſhed a book of natural philoſophy. ibid. (U). 


Ana ximenes, diſciple of Anaximander, 39. y. ibi 
Andes, Mountains of Peru, their height, 209, (B). Thought by 
ſome to be the Sephay mentioned by Moſes, 374. 


Aube, an Egyptian prieſt, 26. 6 2 
Angels, the import of the word, 101. Their nature, 102. Their 


exiſtence generally acknowledged even by the antient heathens, 
ibi Epicurus the only one among the antient philoſophers who 


denied them, 101. Reaſonable to ſuppoſe their exiſtence, ibid. 


When created, 102.” Their nature, power, employments, &c. 


\ Mohammedans, &c. 103, e. Several orders and degrees a- 
mong them, 104. The fallen angels, 105. The time of their 
fall, cheir offence, &c. ibid. Angels tutelar,- or guardian, be- 
lieved by the Jews and Gentiles, 103. Opinion of thoſe who 
think the angels defiled themſelves with women, 165. By what 


originally occaſioned, ibid. (L). Traditions concerning them 


not unknown to the Mohammedans, 5 «© 5685 | 168. (M) 
Their ſtories concerning them, ibid, & ſeg. 7 
Animals, half men half 5 mentioned by Ber * Wor- 


455. 


not terminate in them, but in the gods, 456. Fid. E 


Annedotus, à conjettural explanation of the word, 183, (A): 


Artedilwview patriarchs; 3 their years, 139. 
of choke reigns, and 


Their 


genealogical tube, 152. 


remirkable events under them, 185, & 


ſhipped by the Egyptians, 453: What gave riſe to this worſhip, 
Some „ that the we paid thoſe animals da 
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| Sid. "Greatly reſpeQed by the antient Romans, Perfians, Fur, 


the e of 40. EE —— = 


222. 
Antedilnwvians, Ae ngen arts, ſciences, polity, e. 220, & ſip. 
Om" and the cauſe of \ $+ ra : 


* La „ Aale 
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| croueris, who, — by 2 180, (O). 


I 

Antilibanus mount, whence ſo called in the Phernicien hiſtory, 177. 
Anubis, one of the Egyptian deities, how repreſented, 447, ſon of 
Oſiris by his fiſter Nephehe, gl 
hy wer barn ae ry > Dol af the coes- of the. Phobias 
ſuppoſed by ſome to be the Pharaoh, who advanced 
we 49%, (29. 

Greeks Epaphus, a bull ſo called, ö Ofric, 
und ripped at Memphis, 448. Was to be the calf of a cow 
incapable of bearing another, and impregnated, as the E 
believed, by thunder, ibid. By what marks he was to = 
tinguiſhed from all others, ibid. Bulls facrificed to 
The choice of this victim, and ceremonies of the _ 
What reaſon they gave for worſhipping of a 
bull, 449. When the Apis died another with the ſame marks 
was ſoug t for, and put in his room, ibid. How his oracle was 


conſulted, 459. „ TE. coma, 


reign of Ceacor, 492, (D ). | 
Apollo, ſon of Cronus Tappoſed to have been the ſame with Phat of 
Moſes, . 303, (-R). Whence ſet over the nine muſes, 515. 
Arabia, from whom fo called, 2 


89. 
Aram, ſon of Shem, one of the chiefs at the dif n, 362. Ac- 


cordin 0 the Amie, the ſeventh in t from Haikb 


| ſon of Togarmab, enlarged the bounds of his kingdom, which 
from him was called Armenia, 369. 


Ararat mountains of, where the ack reſted, 218. The frnation 


of theſe mountains, 230, & /eg. Traditions about them, 231, 


ee. An account of them from Tournefort 239, & /eg. From 


a Dutch traveller, 242, (T). Several traditions relating to them. 
231, . Called by the Ammian, Maxis, 235. Firſt mi- 
the ſons of Neab from about theſe mountains, 312. 


gration © 
Are belaus, the ſucceſſor of Anaxagoras, his notions of the origin 


of the wniverts, 60. 


Archytas the Tarentine, A Pythagorean, held two \ ſubordinate brin- 


ciples, 75, & /eg. 
Ariſftophanes, his antient coſmogony, 37. 


Ariſtotle, the firſt at leaſt of the Greeks who aſſerted the world's 


eternity, 6. His doctrine, ibid. The great reaſon which indu- 


ed him to aſſert the world's eternity, ibid. His deſcription of 


the ſupreme beings 7- His ſentiments embraced by many learned 
Mohammedans, 


Ark, its ſize and figure, 210. The number of the animals in it, 


211, (F). Dn epi s. entates.of ings it, 
212, Ita materials, 213. Where bailt, ibid. In what time 


built, 214. How many perſons ſaved in it, 215, (I). Noah en- 
ters into the ark, 215. Remains of it, 232. Monaſtery of the 
ark, 233. Fables of the Armenians concerning it, 238. 


Armenia, the name of, derived from Am, 3 
| Armenians, — — of Fog nab, 
by his ſon Haikh, 369. Their fables concerning the ark, "238. 


| Atomic ſyſtem, by whom invented, 40. The principles of this 
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Arphaxad, the third ſon of Shem, 279 Thought to be the founders 
of the Chaldeans, 280, C). When born, 281. Several conjec- 
tures of writers relating to him, ibid. E). Who was his ſon, 282. 
One of the chiefs of the line of Show, 360, Whereſettled, 361. 


Arts and ſciences, their original after the deluge, 381 

Arweris, one of the Egyptian gods, by ſome called Apollo, by o- 
thers the elder Orus, 514. Son of Sol, ibid. 

Arura, a meaſure of land among the Feyptians, 437. 

Aſclepiades, his natural principles indiviſibſe bodies, 41. 

Lela, ſon of Sydyc, 302. Paſt for a god in Egypt, ibid. (P). 


 Aſvhenaz, one of Gomer's ſons, where ſeated, 368. 


Abur, ſecond ſon of Shem, one of the chiefs of that line, 360. 
Where ſettled, ibid. Cities founded by him, 278. 


Ala minor, flood of, 196. Afia and W their boundaries, 


385. 

Aſps, why worſhipped by the Egyptian, 457. 

Srian kingdom, epoch of its foundation, 278. 

Aftarte, daughter of Uranus, 301. Called by the Greeks, Apbre 
dite or Venus, 305 

Aſtronomy foundations of, laid by the offspring of Serh, 163. 
Said to be the invention of the Egyptian, 472. 


Athena, daughter of Cronzs, = Reigns over ao, ibid. 
Athos mount, its height, 


 Athathes, king of Egypt, Fey to . been a phyſicias, 473- Sup- 


poſed to be the — Theth or Hermes, 492, (B). Built the 
palace at Memphis, ibid. | 

Atlas, fon of Uranus, 298. His conn death, by the hands of his * 
brother Cronus, 300. The 4:lantij in fie derived from hm, 


299, (H). 


ſyſtem, according to Lencippus and Democritus, 42. The ſame 
according to . 43. Difference between the two hypo- 
theſes, ibid. This ſyſtem raiſed to a high degree of reputation 
by Epicurus, 44. By ſome moderns, both Chriſtians and Mobam- 
medans, 45. 

Atticus, his opinion of the origin of the univerſe, 62. 

Averroes, or Ebn Rabba, ſuſpected of arg the world's eter- 
nity, 7. 

Auguftamnica, part of the lower Egypt, 387. 

Avicenna, or Ebn Sina, ſuſpected of favouring the world's eter- 

_ nity, 

PL the firſt race that governed Egypt, according to the ac- 

counts of the Eg „188. From whence ſo named, ibid. G). 


Axer, of the Afaatics, the ſame as Terah, 292. By ſome ſup- 


Fou to be the ſon of Terah, ibid. (Z). 
= 


440, wife of 
mother of the 


2 , according to the Pbæniciar tradition, and 
pair, 95. The import of the word, . 


Vol. I. | Q q 
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Biblus, in Phenicia, by whom fo 300. 


IN DE 
Babel, by whom built, 272. Etymology of the word, 316, 
339, (I). Its building begun, 286, 315. What induced them 
to undertake that work, 315. Their defign fruſtrated, 3 16. 
The time of their enterprize, 317. Whether ſinful, ibid. All 
mankind concerned in the work, 318, (H). Deſcription of it, 
319. Some account of its ruins, 325, (N). Traditions relating 
to them, 322, & /eq. Called alſo the tower of Nimrod, 322, (L). 


Babylon, according to ſome, built out of the ruins of Babel, 316, 


(EH). An account of its ruins, 324, 325, (M). 

Babylonian antediluvian hiſtory, according to Beroſus, 183, & ſeg. 

Babylonians attributed the orderly diſpoſition of the world to Bel, 
or Belus, 30. . 3 

Bacchus, worſhipped by the Egyptians, 450. Obſcene ceremonies 
uſed on his feſtival, 451: 18 

Betylia, or Bæhli, anointed ſtones worſhipped by the Phæniciant, 
301, (N). Why ſo called, ibid. 

Balkis, who viſited Solomon, reigned at Sanaa, or Saba, 376. 

Barbara, or Barabara Maſtu, the ſupreme being among the Ma- 
Iabarians, 70. | | = 

Bdolab and Shoham, differently interpreted, 111. 

Beelſamen, what in the Phenician language, 176. 

Beetle, why worſhipped by the Egyptians, 457. 


Belus, the ſupreme god of the old Babylonians, 30. 


Beelzebub, Satan, or Sammael, prince of the fallen angels, 106. 
Bereſus, his account of the Chaldean or Babylonian coſmogony, 29. 
He collected the Babylonian antiquities, 183. The ſubſtance of 


the few fragments of them that are ſtill remaining, ibid. & ſg. 


Beruth, 181. = | 

Betylus, ſon of Uranus, 298, (H). | | 

Blacks, their origin according to ſome, 263, (D). Not the def. 
cendants of Ham, 262. How their blackneſs may be accounted 
for, 99. 8 

Bocthus, 4 Beterodaæ Stoic, 16. Aſſerts the world's eternity and 
incorruptibility, 7. ; | 

Brachmans, old Indian philoſophers, 68. Their opinion as to 
the creation of the world, ibid. | | 


Bramins, Indian philoſophers, their phyſiology, 68, & /eq. 


Bramma, a god among the Malabarians, 70. | 
Brathys mount, why ſo called in the Phanician hiſtory, 177. 
Bremaw, what meant by, in the phyſiology of the Bramins, 69, 
& 220. „„ 
Bubaſtis, or Diana, daughter of Ofris and Js, 514, (A). | 
Bull, worſhipped by the Egyptians, 448. Repreſented Ofiris, ibid. 
Two of this kind kept in Egypt, ibid. | 
Burnet Dr. his theory of the earth, 76, & ſeg. How he accounts 
for the change in the conſtitution of the earth after the fall, 134. 
His theory of the deluge, 203 How he accounts for the chan- 
ges made in the world after the deluge, 204, & 225. 
Bufiris, his cruelty to ſtrangers gave riie to the fable, 45 


B:ſus, ſaperfine linen, 40 l. 


1. 
C. 
AIN when probably born, 145. The import of the word, 


ibid. (I). His offerings, 146. Why not accepted, 147. (M). 
Murders his brother, 148. His puniſhment, 149. Goes into 


ow and builds a city, 151. Grows more wicked, 152, 


( Traditions relating to his . 153, (Q) His poſterity 
95 ed, 155. His race ſuppoſed to be meant by men, and the 
daughters of men, ibid. His poſterity employed in improving 


_ agriculture, and inventing mechanical arts, and muſical inſtru- 


ments, 164. The pedigree of his line, as given by Sanchonia- 


tho, compared with that 2 by Moſes, 182. A table of his 


deſcendants according to Sanchoniatho and Moſes, ibid. 

Cain, a city in Canaan, 176, (A). 

Cainan, one of Seth's deſcendants, I 56, 

Calah city, where ſituate, 280, (B). 

Canaan, the fourth ſon of Ham, 267. Signification of the word, 
ibid. (C). According to ſome born in the ark, ibid. The 88505 
of Noab peculiar to, and wholly compleated in, him, ibid. 

Why curled by Noah for the crime of his father, 261. Pro- 
bably lived as died in the country called after his name, 267. 

His tomb formerly ſhewn not far from Tripoly in Syria, 268. 
Known to the antient hiſtorians, ibid. Opens of the Moham- 

medans concerning him, 267, (D). 

| Canal, ſtill in being, cut from the Euphrates to the Tigris, 115. 

Canopus, one of the Egyptian deities, 447. How he obtained a 


victory over the Chaldean god Fire, by — craft of a pn, 


448. How repreſented, ibid. 


Caphtor, probably an iſland fituate either in the lake of Tennis 


or Tanis, extending from Damietta to Tina, 367. | 
Caphtorim, the laſt of the offspring of Mizraim, by all the fa- 
thers ſaid to be the Cappadocians, and Caphtor Cappadocia, 366. 


By Cappadacia here underſtood ſome place in Egypt, generally 
8 by the Rabbins, to be Demiat, 367. 


in Afa minor, and ſome place in Egypt of the ſame 
name, "366, & ſg. 


ſeen there, 232. 
Ca/luhim, where ſettled, 366. 
Caffotis, part of the lower E Opt, 3 7. | 
Cafius mount, whence fo called in 4 Phoenician hiſtory, 177. 


Cats in high veneration among the Egyprians, 453. The killing of 


one was certain death, ibid. Inſtance of this in a Roman, ibid. 
Why ſo much veneration paid to them, 455, and 456, & ſeg. 


Caucaſus mount, called by the Arabs the mountain of Kaf, 371. 


Its height, 209. 
Comm „ firſt king of Perſia, ſaid to have been the ſon of Shem, 


278. 
Qq 2 - Calſus, 


Cardu mountains, remains of the ark ſaid to have been fremerly 
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| . ſome philoſophers ſuppoſe the origi 


NN D = 3. 


Celfus would have had the Chriſtians take an hike for a god 
than Chrift, 32. 

Celts, the fame people with the Gault, deſcended from Gomer, the 
eldeſt ſon of Japbet, 368. 

Cephren, Cephrenes, or Chabryis, king of Egypt, erected the ſecond 
of the three molt remarkable pyramids, 404. 


Ceteroupa, the firſt woman after the flood, according to the In 


dians, 220. 


Cetii, a people mentioned by Homer, 372. 
Ceuta, vid. Sebta, by 


Chabryis, vid. Cephren. 


Chaeremon, according to E uſebius, thought there was no 


thing prior 

to the viſible world, 26. Defended by Famblichus, ibid. 

Gallas, che antediluvian kings of 184. 

Chaldean coſmogony, as delivered by Diodors, 29. Theſame from 
Beroſus, ibid. The Chaldean account of the flood, 186, & /eg. 
Chaldeans, celebrated for their acknowledging one ſovereign 
deity, 30. Their account of the origin of things, drawn from 

the Chaldaic oracles of Zoroaftres, 31. Probably founded by Ar 


phaxad, 279. 8 
of the earth from it, 
Abſurdity of this opinion, ibid. Maintained by ſome to 

* been animated by an evil ſpirit, 62, & ſeg. | 


Charon, r called at preſent the lake of Ga- 


ron, 428. 


Cbemia, why Egypt ſo called by its antient inhabitants, 383. 


Chemmis, or Chembis, vid. Cheops. 


Cbeops, Chemmis, or Chembis, king of Egypt, builds the greateſt of 


the three moſt remarkable pyramids, 404 Said to have proſ- 

tituted his daughter, to get money for that end, 405. His 

daughter ſaid to have built a ſmall pyramid, by obligine each 

of her gallants to contribute a 1 towards che work, = 
Cherinus, vid. Mycerinus. 


. Cherubim, and flaming ſword, placed to guard the way of the tree 


of life, 130. What meant thereby, ibid. Ecymology of the 
word, 124. 


Chineſe, a ſect of philoſophers among them, 50. Hold nature to 


be the ſole deity and foul which informs matter, ibid. Indepen- 
dent of all others, ibid. In what they differ from the Seozcs, 
ibid. The moſt common opinion among them, that Gop is the 
material ſoul of the world, ibid. Another opinion among them, 
eſtabliſhed by royal authority, and holding, that a void or emp- 
tineſs is the principle and end of all things Wherein it 
differs from Spinoziſm, ibid. They formerly 1 ledged one 
Gow, 71. Which opinion obtains now with few of the better 
ſort, ibid. Their phyſiology, ibid. Their hiftorians mention 
the flood, 195. Strong marks of their language being the pri- 
mitive language, 336. 
Chna, mentioned by Sanchoniatho, ſeems to have been the ſamo | 
with Canaan, 268. 
3 


DX. 
Chronological table of the years of the patriarchs, according to the 


computation of the Hebrerv. 140. The fame according to the 


computation of the Septuagint, 141. And of the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, 142. Chronology from the creation to the deluge ſtated, 
139 From the deluge to the departure of Abraham from Ha- 
ran, 244. Egyptian chronology, 188, & ſeg. From the time of 
Alexander the Great, 491. 

Chry/or, the ſame with Hipheftus, or Vulcan, 178. Inventor of iron, 
ibid And of hooks, baits, &c. 179. The firſt man that ſailed, 
according to Saxchoniaths, ibid. worſhipped as a Gov, id. 

- Etymology of the word, 179, (L). 
ans, or Cimbri, according to ſome, deſcended from Gomer, 
and the ſame people with the Gauls of Afia minor, 368. 

Circumciſion, a very antient cuſtom among the Egyptians, 463. 

Citium in Cyprus, according to ſome, took its name from the Kit- 
tim, 73. 

_ Crephb, the intellectual architect of the world, in the coſinogony af 

the Egyptians, 27. How repreſented, ibid. 

Colour, difference in, between the whites and blacks accounted for, 


cle, a wind, and his wife Baau, parents of the firſt men, ac- 
cording to ſome, 95. The fignification of the word, ibid. O). 

Columns of Hermes in Egypt, 481. 

| Comet, the trajection of one occaſioned the deluge, according to 


Mr Whiſton, 205. Atteſted by ſeveral authors, that one appeared 


at the deluge, 206, (A). 
Commerce, the original of, after the deluge, 382. 
Confu/ion of tongues, vid. Tongues. 

Coptic letters, whether the modern are the ſame with the antient 
Egybtian, 485. The Coptic alphabet, 485. The Coptic tongue, 
at preſent, conſiſts of the old Egyptian and Greet, 487. Differs 
widely from all the oriental ard European languages, ibid. 
Coptos, an antient city of Thebais, 386. The chief reſidence of 

the native Egyptians for many ages, who are from thence called 

Copts, 387. 

Coſmogony, Phenician, E egyptian, Chaldean, & c. vid. Phoenician, 
Egyptian, Chaldean, Wc 

Creation, true notion, 3. Meſes's account of it explained. 86. 
Creation of man, 91. The time and ſeaſon of the creation, 100, 
Whether compleated i in fix days, ibid. 


Crocodile, the extravagant worſhip paid him by the Egyptiant, 453, 
and (D). Why worſhipped, 455, and 457. How taken by the 
Egyptians, 397. The little, or land crocodile, probably the 


fame with the Scincus of Pliny, 399. Found near the Nile and 
Red. ſea, ibid. 


Cronus, ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Ham, 266, and 298. Son of 


Uranus, wars againſt his father, in defence of his mother Ge, 
300. Drives him from the throne, 11d. Founds * 
ibid. 


 Cronue 


433 


434 


Onocepbalus, a large kind of ape in Egype, 


IN DEF 
Crenus the younger, facrifices his only ſon 305. Conſecrated after 


his death into the planet Cronus, or Saturn, ibid. Circumciſed, 
and forced his auxiliaries to do the ſame, ibid. 


Crown, firſt uſed by Nimrod, according to the eaſtern hiſtorians, 271, 


(O). From whence the model of i it taken, ibid. 

Cumberland 74 his amendments of Saxchoniaths, conſidered, 
309, (B) & /eq. 

Curdeſtin the ſame as 4/bur and Aria, 360. 


Cu, wrongly ſuppcſed by ſome to be the country of the ce, 
112. 


Cub, father of Nimrod, whether king, 27 3, and (R). 


Cuſb, Ham's eldeſt ſon, where fixed, 363. By Cu in ſcripture, 
always meant Arabia, ibid. 
398. Why ſo called, 


ibid. The figure of this beaſt often uſed by the Egyptians as a 
0 yphic, ibid. 


D. 


I MON, two kinds of, 165, (L). 


Dagon, or Siton, ſon of Uranus, 298 Worſhipped by the 


Pbiliſtines in Canaan, 299, (H). Called Jupiter Arotrius from 
his contriving of ploughs, ibid. 


| Dahrians, or Eternalifts, a ſect of philoſophers among the Mobam- | 


medans. 7. 


Dair abunah, a a monaſtery in Meſopotamia, 256. 
| Damaſcus, built by Uz, the eldeſt ſon of Aram, 362. 
Dandera, the city called Tentyra in antient times, in E 


pe. 430. 
A magnificent temple there deſcribed, ibid. & ſeg. Believed by 
the inhabitants to have been a temple of Serapis, 431. 


David of Dinant, his opinion of the origin of things, 15. 


Dedan and Sheba, Raamah's two ow where ſeated, 364. 
Delta, part of the lower Egypt, 387. Why ſo called, beg Whe- 


ther formerly a bay of the ſea, 2. divided by the Arabi, 
ibid. the moſt plentiful part of Egypt, 389. 

Deluge, changes on the earth occaſioned by it, 22 5. Variouſly ac- 
counted for, ibid. Vid. Flood. | | 

Demyat, or Damietta, in Egypt, 367. 


Demi god, or gods that were ſuppoſed to how reigned i in Egypt 


before the flood, 188. A table of them, 190. 


rn, ſuppoſed the author of the atomic Syſtem, 40. Ad- 


mits an infinite number of atoms to be the firſt principles, 42. 
Fatal neceflity an inevitable conſequence of his ſyſtem, 43. Be- 
| lieved the atoms to be animated, ibid. What he called God, 

had no attributes of a deity, 44. Said to have tranſcribed his 

moral diſcourſes from a Babyloniſb pillar. 481. 


| Deſeartes, his hypotheſis, 74, & ſeq. 
| Deucalion, 194. (N). 


Devil, the tempter of Eve, 122. Why he made choice of a 
ſerpent, 123. Mobammedan tradition, ibid. (H); 


Dbafar, 


D 
D 


E. 


0D x 
Dbafar, a port in the middle of the Arabian coaſt, 374. 


Diana, in what manner her feſtival was obſerved among the E- 


gyptians, at Bubaſtis, 451. 
Diklah, one of Joktan's ſons, where ſituate, 375. 
Diadorus, his natural principles, indiviſible bodies, 4 1. 
Diogenes of Appollonia, ſuppoſed the air the firſt principle of the 


univerſe, and endued with reaſon, 40. A near conformity be- 


tween his hypotheſis and the Cartefian, ibid. 
Dioſcuri or Cabiri, deſcended from Sydic, called alſo Corybantes and 
Samothraces, 297. Invented the building a complete ſhip, 


ibid. The firſt failors mentioned after the deluge, 300, Built 


the firſt temple, ibid. and K). | 
Diaſpolis the lefſer, a city in Thebais, 386. 
Diſperfion of mankind, 346. 'The time of it fixed, 348. A 
ouble diſperſion ſuppoſed by ſome writers, 347. The number 
of mankind at that time, 349 | 
Dodanim, one of the deſcendants of Javan, where ſeated, 373. 
Dogs, why worſhipped by the Egyptians, 457. 
Dove, ſent out of the ark by Noah, 218. Why choſen, ibid. (N). 
Druids, held the alternate diſſolution of the world by fire and wa- 
ter, 65. | 5 
Fn Ag, an eſſential diſtinction between that of God and creatures, 
10. The diſtinction of the ſchoolmen, between the manner of 


duration of God, and that of his creatures, rejected by many 


as inconſiſtent and unintelligible, 11. 
Dyad of Pythagoras, what meant by it, 53 


Dynaſties, Egyptian, 188. Tables of their dynaſties, 491, & ſee. 


E. 


ECE , Thales the firſt who ventured to foretel one, 473. 


Ecphantus, the Syracuſian, his natural principles indiviſible 
bodies and vacuum, 41. | | 


Eber, who meant by in the prophecy of Balaam. 259, (U). E. 


ber the ſan of Salah, one of the chiefs of the line of Shem, 
at the diſperſion, 360, Where ſettled, 361. The ſignificati- 


on of the word, 284, (K). Believed by ſome to have had no 
part in the building of Babel, 285, (M). Hebrews believed to 
derive their name from him, 284. Thought by ſome to be 
the founder of their nation, ibid. Arguments ſupporting this 


opinion, ibid. (L). Anſwered, ibid. 
Fblis, prince of the fallen angels among the Mabammedam, 


106. 


Eden, garden of, its ſituation, 108. Extravagant opinions con- 


cerning it, ibid. What owing to, ibid. Several Eden, 109. 
A local, not an imaginary paradiſe, 110. The ſchemes which 


place it in Syria and Armenia ill grounded 111, & 112. And 
that which places it in Chaldæa, 113. Objections to this opi- 


nion, 114. A new ſcheme propoſed, ibid. The Mo/aical 
deſcription of it imperfect, 115. 


Egg. 


335 


336 
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Egg. che mundane egg in the Egyptian coſmogony, ſymbol of the 


world, 27. An egg worſhipped by the Phænicians in the Or- 
gia of Bacchus, 35. Image of the world among the Chalde- 
ans, Pcrfians, Indians, and Chineſe, ibid. No trivial queſtion 
among the Antients, which was the elder, the egg or the hen, 
ibid. The firſt-born God, according to the author of the hymns 


_ aſcribed to Orpheus, produced from an egg, ibid. Firſt egg of 


wind laid by night in the boſom of Erebus, 37 


 Egregori, watching angels, 165, L). Fall in love with the daugh- 


ters of men, ibid. Their wickedneſs, 767d. 


Egypt, named by its antient inhabitants Chemia, 383. Suppoſed 


to have been ſo named from Ham, the ſon of Noah, ibid. Ge- 


nerally denoted in ſcripture by the land of Mizraim, ibid. Egypt 


a Greek name, ibid. Divers opinions concerning the original of 
it, 383, and 384. Its ſituation and extent, 384. Divided into 
the upper and lower, 385. By ſome into he upper, middle, 
and lower, ibid. Divided into ſeveral governments, called 
Tabir, or Nomes, 388. Its climate, fertility, &c. 388, 389. 
Its fecundity occaſioned by the Nile, 395 The different ap- 
pearances of Egypt in two ſeaſons, ibid. Of the animals of Egypr, 
397. Chief cities of the upper Epe, 386. Of the lower, 388. 
Of the midd e, 387. Vegetables of Egypr, 400, & ſeg. Its 
artificial rarities, 402, & ſeq. Ruins of antient buildings near 
the cataracts, 428, .& % Deſcribed, 429. Grots near hir, 
ibid. Ruins at Dan dera deſcribed, 430. 


| Eqptin, deſcended from Mizraim, 431, 432. Not a warlike na - 


tion, 437. Their antiquity, 431. Aſfert themſelves to have been 


| the firſt men in the world, 432. What gave riſe to this miſtake, 


ibid Said to have found, the firſt, the rules of government, ibid, 
Their laws reverenced by other nations, particularly by the 
Greeks, ibid. The crown of Egypt, hereditary, but the kings 
obliged. to conform themſelves to the efſtabiiſhed laws of the 
land, even in their private way of life, 433. Their king's man- 
ner of life, ibi Reitraint laid on them, even in matters of the 
lea't conſequence, 434. Honoars paid them when dead, 435. 
The political diviſion of the kingdom, ibid. The prieſts had in 
grea: reverence, and next in power and dignity to the king, 
4.39. Their great cl eanneſs, ibid. Not allowed to tafte of fiſh, ibid. 
Their military men called Calaſs triant, or Hermotybians, according 


to the different nomes they inhabited, 437. Not permitted to 


learn or practice any mechanical art, ibid. Their chief excel - 
lency in horſem nſhip. and the ſkill of driving chariots, ibid. 
Their huſbandmen, ſhepherds, c. huſbandmen and ſhepherds 
by law, from generation to generation, 438. Their hatching of 

s by an artificial fecundation, ibid. Their courts of juſtice, 
0 manner of proceeding, 440. Bamiſhed lawyers from their 
_ tribunals, ibid. Their moſt remarkable laws, 441. Their re- 
ligion, 443. Said to have been the firſt people who erected altars, 
images, and temples, ibid. The Greeks borrowed from them 
_ ho — gods, and religious ceremonies, 445. Their _ 


gar, 484. Feplication 
£ Magee we} ſame with the modern Copeic, 485, (M). Conjectures 


when 454. 455. Reaſons alledged by 
che workipping of animal 455. The origin of 
Some other of their inſtitutions, 458. Their 


$59: The ſtructure of their temples, 460. How 


> YG —_— 46r. Diſapproved of mafic and 


ibid. Had an averſion to fines 

62. Ti e $a Were very cleanly, 463. 
Avoided ike. with ſtrangers, . Uſed eircumciſion, ibid. 
| me employed in. buſineſs 


among them, 

abroad while the men ſtaid at home to fon, 4s 464. Pretended to 

| excel all manitind in gratitude, ibid. Said to have been the firſt 
who aſſerted the immortality of the foul, ih Why they uſed 

ſuch care to E ibid. Their mourning for 


the dead, and rites, 455. Their manner of embalming the 
dead bodies, ſeq. "Their ſepalchres, 469. Early famous 
for wiſdom and le 2 Firſt mventers of geometry, ibid. 
_ Arithmetic dili _ conn among; the, wo Aſtronomy 
dad en have been their invention, 37 hyſic, 473. Of 
their 2 475. Anatomy, ibid. Name rern 476. 
e. 479. How 


e monuments, 


Nile, and the conſtruction of their veſſels, 480. 
navigation, 488. Bore a great averſion to the 
e it fwallowed up their Nite, and hated failors, 490. 
unge very antient, and probably 2 mother tongue, 

literal characters of two ſorts, vis. ſacred and vul- 
of fome of their characters, ibid, (L). 


their letters ious, ibid. According to Euſebius, 
no Deity beſides ſtupid matter, 27. Defended 


; raider worn ibid. Profeſſed the belief of a demiurgic 
- reaſon, and intellectual architect of the world, ibid. How 


re need this intellectual principle, thid. They ac- 
— — to nature, and mind or intellect ſupe · 


rior to ſoul, 28. 
A table of the E 


who are 


gods, and demi- 


Eee tein king coding wo fee 
b fog. table of the laſt fixteen of the 
— — to the old Egypian co 
Rr 


xpenc 
nimals when alive, and 


» of characters By har uſe of, 484. Ther 


he fabulous hiſtory of the Egyptians, 513, 
the flood, 190. ir chrono- 
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Egg, the mundane egg in the Egyptian coſmogony, ſymbol of the 
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world, 27. An egg worſhipped by the Phœnicians in the Or- 
gia ol Bacchus, 35. Image of the worid among the Chalde- 
ans, P.. ſians, Indians, and Chineſe, ibid. No trivial queſtion 
ano the Antients, which was the elder, the egg or the hen, 
74 The firſt- born God, according to the author of the hymns 
aſcribed to Orpheus, produced from an egg, ibid. Firſt egg of 
wind laid by night in the boſom of Erebas, | 


Leregori, watching angels, 165, (L). Fall in love with the daugh- 


ters of men, ibid. Their wickedneſs, ibid. 


 Exypt, named by its antient inhabitants Chemia, 383. Suppoſed 


to have been ſo named from Ham, the ſon of Noah, ibid Ge- 
nerally denoted in ſeripture by the land of Miz-aim, :bid. Egypt 

a Greek name, ibid. Divers opinions concerning the originai of 
it, 383, and 384. Its ſituation and extent, 384. Divided into 
the upper and lower, 385. By ſome into the upper, middle, 
and lower, ibid. Divided into ſeveral governments, calied 
Tabir, or ae es, 388. Its climate, fertility, c. 388, 389. 


Its fecundity occaſioned by the Nite, 395 The different ” 


pearances of Egypt in two ſeaſons, ibid. © Of the animals of E 


397. Chief cites of the upper Exype, 335. Of the lower, 4 
Of the midde, 387. Vegetables of Egypt, 400, & te. Its 


artificial rarities, 402, & ſeg. Ruins of antient buildings near 
the cataracts, 428, .& % Deſcribed, 429. Grots near Of;at, 


ibid. Ruins at Dandera deicribed, 430. 
Ezyptians, deſcended from Mixraim, 431, 432. Not a warlike na- 


tion, 437. Their antiquity, 431. Aſﬀert themſelves to have been 
the fictt meh in the world, 432. Wat gave riie to this miſtake, 
ib id Said to have found, the fic, the rules of government, ibid. 


Their laws reverenced by other nations, particularly by the 


Greeks, ibid. The crown of Egypt, hereditary, but the kings 
obliged to conform themſelves to the eftab.iſhed laws of the 
land, even in their private way of life, 433. Their king's man- 
ner of lite, ibid Re:iiraint laid on them, even in matters of the 
lea.t contequence, 434. Honoars paid them when dead, 435. 
Ihe political diviſion of the kingdom, bd. The priefts had in 
grea: reverence, and next in power and dignity to the king, 


430. I heir great c eanneſs, ibid. Not allowed to taſte of filh, ibid. 


'T heir military men called . :rians, or Hermotybians, according 


to the different nomes they inhabited, 437. Not permitted to 
learn or practice any mechanical art, ibid. Their chief excel- 


lency in horſem Hſhip, and the ſkill of driving chariots, ibid. 


Their huſbandmen, ſhepherds, c. huſbandmen and ſhepherds 


by law, from generation to generation, 438. Their hatching of 
eggs by an artificial fecundation, ibid. Their courts of juſtice, 

and manner of proceeding, 440. Baniſhed lawyers from their 
tribunals, ibid. Their molt remarkable laws, 441. Their re- 
ligion, 443 Said to have been the firſt people who erected altars, 
images, and temples, ibid The Greeks borrowed from them 


both their gods, and religious ceremonies, 445. Their chief 


gods 
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| gods Oi, and Jhs, ibid. Their other gods, 553d. Are faid 


to have acknowledged one ſupreme Gop, ibid. Over-run at 
laſt with idolatry, fo as to worſhip not only animals, but even 


vegetables, ibid. The prepoſterous worſhip they paid to ani- 
mals, ſetting lands apart for their maintenance, and employing 


men and women to feed them, 452, 453. The vaſt expence 


they were at in maintaining their ſacred animals when alive, and 
in burying them when dead, 454, 455. Reaſons alledged by 


them to defend the worſhipping of animals, 455. The origin of 
this worſhip, ibid. Some other of their inſtitutions, 458. Their 


human facrifices, 459. The ſtructure of their temples, 460. How 
they educated their children, 461. Diſapproved of muſic and 
wreſtling, ibid. Their diet, ibid. Had an averſion to ſwines 


fleſh, 462. Their entertainments, ibid. Were very cleanly, 463. 
Avoided eating with ſtrangers, ibid. Uſed circumciſion, bid. 
Their drefs, ibid. Women among them, employed in buſineſs 


abroad while the men ſtaid at home to ſpin, 464. Pretended to 
excel all mankind in gratitude, ibid. Said to have been the firſt 


who aſſerted the immortality of the ſoul, ibid. Why they uſed 


ſuch care to preſerve the dead bodies, ibid. Their mourning for 


the dead, and funeral rites, 455. Their manner of embalming the 


dead bodies, 465, & ſeg. Their ſepulchres, 469. Early famous 
for wiſdom and learning, 471. Firſt inventers of geometry, ibid. 


Arithmetic diligently cultivated among them, 472. Aſtronomy 


| faid to have been their invention, ibid. And phyſic, 473. Of 


their chymiſtry, 475. Anatomy, ibid. Natural philoſophy, 476. 


Magie, bid. Statuary, painting, architecture, &c. 479. How 


they preſerved their learning, 480. Their literary monuments, 


| 2 Two ſorts of learning among them, the vulgar, and the 


cred wrapt up in hieroglyphics, ſymbols, &c. 483, & ſeg. 


The three ſorts of characters they made uſe of, 484. Their 


navigation on the Mile, and the conſtruction of their veſſels, 480. 
Their trade and navigation, 488. Bore a great averſion to the 
ſea becauſe it fwallowed up their Mie, and hated ſailors, 490. 
Their language very antient, and probably a mother tongue, 
487. Uſed literal characters of two ſorts, viz. ſacred: and vul- 


gar, 484. Explication of ſome of their characters, 26:4, (L). 
Whether the ſame with the modern Cyptic, 485, (M). Conjectures 


touching their letters precarious, ibid. According to Euſebius, 


they acknowledged no Deity beſides ſtupid matter, 27. Detended 
from this imputation, ibid. Profeſſed the belief of a demiurgic 
reaſon, and intellectual architect of the world, ibid. How 


they repreſented this intellectual principle, ibid. They ac- 


knowledged foul ſuperior to nature, and mind or intelle& ſupe- 


rior to ſoul, 28. The fabulous hiſtory of the Egytians, 5 13, 
& eg. A table of the Egyptian gods, and demi-gods, who are 
ſuppoſed to have reigned before the flood, 190. Their chrono: 
logy, 188, & ſeq. Series of their kings according to ſeveral 
authors, 49T, & 


thirty Dynaſties, according to the old Eg ian chronicle, 
—_ , 2 = 4 ns bid. 


A table of the laſt fixteen of the 
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ibid. A table of the Egyptian dynaſties, from Manebo, 
according to Africanus, 492, & ſeg. From Manetho, ac- 
cording to Fo/ephus, 500. A table of the Theban kings from 
the Laterculus of Eratoſthenes, 50. A table of the Egyptian 
kings, according to Herodotus, and Diodorus Siculus, 503. Egyp- 
tian coſmogony, as delivered by Drodarus Siculus, 25. Their 
prieſts taught, that the earth had certain periods, and revolutions, 
being deſtroyed alternately by water and fire, and renewed 
again, 29. Thoſe of Thebais worſhipped a ſupreme being under 
the name of Cxeph, 28. No ſtrangers to the flood, 194. 
Elam, ſon of Shem, and one of the chiefs of the line of She, 360. 
Sertles in the country of Elam, ibid. 
Eleatic ſect, 12. 
Elis. a city and province of Peloponneſus, 372. 
Eliſa, the eighth ſon of Japbet, according to the Septuagint, 260. 
Eliſba, Javan's eldeſt ſon, where ſettled, 372. Ifles of Eliſba, 
ibid. | 
Eliun, n the . hiſtory the ſame as Lamech, 181, (Q). 
why this name was given to Noah, 181, (S). 
Elyme and Elymais, where placed, 360. 1 | 
Empedacles, believed the world to be compounded of minute par- 
tic'es, 41. Was auditor of Pythagoras, and Hnaxagoras, 61. 
_ His phyſiology explained, ibid. 
En Soph of the Fews, 52. 
| Enoch tranſlated, 156. Drvers opinions as to the lacs, ibid. & 49 
_ His ſkill in mathematical ſciences, ibid. Suppoſed by the Greek 
chriſtians to be the ſame with the firſt Egyptian Hermes, ibid. 
By Eupolemus to be the ſame with Atlas, 158, (V). A book 
aſcribed to him different from his prophecies, ibid. Why call- 
ed Edris in the Koran 157, (Y). The piece under the title of 


the ſcripture, or prophecy of Enoch, a manifeſt forgery, 158. 
Some fragments of it, 165, (L). 


Enos, fon of Seth, when born, 155. 


Epicurus, teaches the atomic philoſophy with ſome alteration, but 
would not acknowledge that he had borrowed his hypotheſis 
from any, 42. How he accounted for the animals and man- 

kind, 44. Acknowledged that there were gods, and that they 
| deſerved to be worſhipped, 45 But allowed them neither to 
be the makers, nor governors of the world, ibid. Suppoſed 
the gods to be immortal, of human ſhape, and not compoied of 
atoms like other beings, ibid. How he accounts for the free- - 
dom of will in his ſyitem, 43, Admits no principles but the 
atoms themſelves, ibid. | 
Epigens, or Autochthon, called alſo Uranus, nd from him Heaven 
io named, 181. 

Eratofthenes, his liſt of the Thebar kings conſidered, $1% 

Erebus, in the coſmogony of Ariſtophanes, what, 37- 

Erech, a city of Chaldæa, 271, (P). 


Eve, by whom tempted, 122. The time of her death uncer- 
tain, 162. 


Euphrates, 112. | | — | Euſebius 


1 


us 


F al, 7. 
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Euſebius of Cæſarea, his animadverſions on the coſmogony of the 

Phenicians, 24. And on the Epyprians, as, Took all advan- 

tages to repreſent the Pagars to the work, 
Euxinus Pontus, or Axinus, as it was firſt called by the Greets, 

ſaid by ſome to be a —— for the ſea of 308, 

369. 
Extenſion, Vid. Matter. 


F. 
Flax of Egypt, exceeding fine, 


Flags, whether permitted to be eaten before the deluge, 229. 


Flood, the profane hiſtory of it, 174. Account of it from the Phe- 
xician antiquities, ibid. & ſeg. The Chaldean account of it, 

186, & %. The account of it given by the Greets, 194, (N). 
All mention of it ſuppreſſed by the Phœnician hiftorians, 180, 
(P). Why, ibid. A ſhort hiſtory of it, 193, & /eg. The 
profane teſtimonies of this cataſtrophe, 194. Whether topical, 196. 
Reaſons proving that it was general, 197, & ſeg. Conjectures as 
to the manner wherein it happened, 199, & /eq. Dr. Burnet's 
theory of it, 203, & ſeg. Mr. Whifon's theory, 205, & ſeg. 
The molt rational account of it, 208. To what height the 
waters reached, 217. They alfwage, ibid. When it began, 

and when it aſſwaged, ibid. (L.. Perſian and Indian traditions 
of it, 219. Several particular floods, 195. That of Ogyges in 

Attica, 196, (P). Of Prometheus in Egypt, ibid. Of Aſia mi- 
nor. ibid. 

Fo- hi, firſt king of China 254. Whether Neah, ibid. His death, 
256, (Q. 

Forbearance, the 120 years of God's forbearance, 171. 


G. 


G4? ALIS, Count, a paſſage of his relating to bs crime of 


Ham, 265. (H). 


Galatians, or Gauls, of Aſia minor, deſcended according to ſome 


from Gomer, and from him called Gomerztes, 368. 


Gaſſendi, revives the atomic ſyſtem, 45. 
Gauls, of Afia minor, according to ſome deſcended from Comer, 


the eldeſt ion of Japbet, 368. 


Ge, ſiſter and wife to Urarus, 181, & 299. Her name given ts 


the earth, 181. 


 Genealegical table of the Antedi/uvi ians, 152. 
Genius tutelar, Vid. Angel. A ſort of intermediate creatures . 
angels and devils, in the theology of the Orientals, 106. In- 


habited the world, according to them, many chouſand years be- 
fore Adam, 101d. | 


Genus and Genea, who, 175. | 
Geometry, firk found out by yy Egvytians, 41. 


r 2 le ether 
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| Gether, one of Aram's ſons, according to Jeſchbus, prince of the 
Bactriaus, 362. Probably ſeated about the river Centrites, be- 
tween Armenia and the Carduchi, ibid. 

Giants, probably Cain's race, 169. Believed by ſome, i incarnate 
ſpirits, 169, (D). What gave riſe to this opinion, ibid. Their 
origine. according to the prophecy aſcribed to Enoch, ibid. 


That men were of a gigantie ſize and ſtrength, no ways incre- 
dible, ibid. Two diſtinct races of them, 171, (P). The ori- 
ginal cauſe of their monſtrous ſtature, 169, (O). Probably they 
continued to the flood, 171, (P). 

Gibon, according to the Jews and the TR, the ſame as the 
Ganges, 113. 

Goats, why worſhipped by the Egyptians, 457. 


God, creator of the world both as to matter and form, 2. His 


power of creating matter, 3. He is a free agent, g. The 
world not an involuntary effe& of his mere nature, ibid. Whe- 
ther poſſible that he and his creatures may have always exiſted 
together, ibid. Eſlential diſtinction between his duration and 
that of his creatures, 10. The author of matter, and the firſt 
ſole principle of motion, 22. How ſome pretenders to Chriſ- 
tianity endeavour to free God from the imputation of — 62. 

The 120 years of his forbearance, 171. 

Gods, Egyptian gods reigning before the flood, 191. Who meant 
by their gods, ibid. 5 

Gog and Mageg, ſeem to be the ſame name, 370. Called by 
the Arabs Yaj ui and Aajui, 371. 

Goparene, a country, — to ſome, deriving i its name . 
Gog and Magog, 370. 


| Gomerites, called by the Cracks Sa the Gaul of FI minor 


inhabiting part of Phrygia, deſcended from Gomer, 368. 


_ Gopher, what denoted by, 213. 


Government, the firſt original of civil r 377. At firſt 
patriarchal, ibid. Changed into monarchical, 


Greet, Philoſophers, received their phyſiology = the Egyptians, 


25. Account given by the Greeks of the n deluge, 191. 
(N 


om, near Ohit i in Egypt deſcribed, 8 


H. 


HD M,.N. a province of Yaman, or Arabia . | 
why ſo called, 375. 
Hadoram, one of Joltan's ſons, where ſettled, 3 78. 


Hail, fon of 7 ogarmah, from whom Armenia, in the moſt antient 


times called Haitb, 369. 
Halieus, and Agrews, inventers of the arts of hunting and fiſh- 
ing, 178. 
Ham, the youngeſt ſon of Noah, 260. Thought by many t to have 
been the ſecond ſon, ibid, (Y). Import of the word, 7bid. 
Curſed i in a branch of his poſterity, 201, His whole race ac- 
curſed 


I NH A Ka 


curſed by Noah, repugnant to ſcripture, 262. And contrary to 
fact, ibid. (C). Some ſuppoie he became a Black-moor and 
communicated that colour to his deſcendants, 263. Looked 
upon by ſome as the firſt introducer of wickedneſs after the 
flood, id, Crimes laid to his charge, ibid. (F). Held to have 
been the inventer of magic, ibid. Many paſſages to that effeQ, 
ibid. Said to have been the firſt propagator of idolatry after 


the flood, 263. The crime he committed repreſented by ſome 


more enormous than it is repreſented in ſcripture, 264. Divers 
opinions relating to him, ibid. (H). Seems to have had the moſt 
numerous iſſue of the three ſons of Noah, 266. The true rea- 


ſon of Neah's diſcarding him, ibid, (A). Suppoſed by ſome ta 


have been the ſame with Cronus, 266. By others the ſame with 
Menes, the firſt king of Egypt, ibid, (B. Probably removed 
from Shinaar, and reigned according to ſome, in Phænicia, ac- 

| 2 to others in Egyp/, 362. Nations deſcended from him, 
363, & feg. Where was his ſettlement, 363. 


Haran, ſon of Terah, 291. Dies in Ur of the Chaldees, ibid. Va- 


rious opinions relating to his death, ibid, (T). 
Haran, a city of Meſopotamia, 294. 


Harpocrates, one of the Egyptian deities, ſon of I and 1 


and the God of ſilence, how repreſented, 447. 


Havilah, where ſeated, 363. Two places and two o perſons bear- 


ing this name, 377. 


: : Hawks worſhipped by the 3 452, 4 1 
Hazarmaveth, or Hazarmoth, the third fon of Joltas, where : 


ſettled, 375. 


1 whether they derive their name and origin from Eber, 


284. Their language thought to have taken its name from 


Eber, and to have remained, at the confuſion of tongues, ſolely 


in his family, 285. Common to the Pbænicians and Canaanites, 
286. Whether the moſt antient, 337, & Seq. Whether alt 
other tongues may be derived from it, 341i. _ 


| Hecatompylos, why Thebes ſo called, 386. 
Hella, an antient city, 325, 326. 
Henna, called Alcanna by botaniſts, a ſhrub growing in Foe, 402. 


Deſcription of it, ibid. 


Heptanomis, or the middle Foype, 387. So called from the ſeven 
nomes or prefectures into which it was divided, ibid. Its extent, 
ibid. And cities, ibid. 


_ Heraclides, his natural principles indiviſible bodies, 41. 
Heraclitus, denied the world to have been made by Gods or men, 
but by a certain inward plaſtic virtue of its own, 46. His prin- 


ciples of the univerſe, ibid. Surnamed the rig ibid. Held 
fire to be the firſt principle of all things, ibid. 


Hermaic books now extant, contained ſome remains and tincture of | 


the old 8 2 Hermetic — 28. Some account of 
them, ibid. & 4 | 


 Hermapbradites, #15 — by Plato, 94. 


Hermes, 
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Hermes Triſmegiffus, ſecretary to Cronus, fon of Uranus, 300. Her- 
mes the firſt ſaid to have inſcribed his learning upon columns, 
481. His pillars in Egypt, ibid. 

Hermes, . Lercurx, Thoth, Thoyth, Taautes, Triſmegiſtus, ſuppoſed by 
many to have been one and the fame perſon, 516. His inventions, 
ibid. Called from his eloquence, Hermes, that is interpreter, or 
ſpealrer, ibid. Author of 20,000 books according to Seleucus, 
36,525, according to Maneths, ibid 

Hermogenes, an aſſerter of the felf- exiſtence and improduction of 
matter, 62. 

Hermonthis, an antient city of Thebais, 386. 

Hermetybians, a name given to a particular kind of mi! litary men 
among the Egyptians, 437. 


Hefied, his colmogony, 36. 


Hieracon, the iſland of, in the Arabian gulph, 375. Alſo a town of 
the ſame name on the river Lar, ibid. 

Hierapolis, an antient tradition of the inhabitants relating to the 
flood, 195, (N). 


Heeragl. phical figures uſed by the E zyptians, ſaid to have been the 


invention of Hermes, 483. Made uſe of to conceal their 
doctrines from the vul 


$2. 8 
Hippaſus, held fire to be che 25 * of all * and to be 


God, 46. 


Hippocrates, held the hone and fire ro be immortal and omniſci· 


ent, 47. 


Hitpopetamus, or 88 common in the upper E 578 


Hit, or Is, a city in the neighbourhood of Babylon, 319, & (I). 
Hobbs, held that there was no 2 diſtinct from matter, 1 . 
Ablurdity of this opinion, 19. 


Hud of the Mobammedans, ſuppoſed to be the ae with Eber, 287. 


Dies in Arabia, ibid. A town called from him Kabar Hud, 
ibid. 

1111, ſon of Aram, Shem's fifth 2 youngeſt ſon, where ſettled, 
362. 

Ba , nothing more proper after the deluge to procure a man 
eſteem, 269. Conſidered antiently * the FI as one 
part of a regal education, ibid. | 22 

Hyle, the ſame with matter, 64. 


1 ber who, 181. 
5 — who in the Phenician hiſtory, 197. 


. 


Wrongly made uſe of by che li of ſcripture dead 
of (Y), 111, (C). | 
Jabal, 153. Thought to have been the Pales of the heathens, 
154, (I). | 
Famblichas' s anſwer to a paſſage in Porphyry's epiſtle concerning 
Cheremon, 28. Contemporary with — ibid 
Japaneſe, 


M00 8 
Japaneſe, opinion of a ſet among them touching the origin of the 
univerſe, M5: Some of them „ the creation of the 


world, 
Japbet, the eddeſt ſon of Noah, 208, (8). The import of the 
word, ibid. His poſterity, ibid. The Perſians give him eleven 


ſons, 260, (X). Their names, ibid. 

Jared, deſcendant of Seth, 156. 

Javan, where ſettled, 372. 

Ibis, a bird frequenting the Nile, 399: Pines away and dies if 
carried elſewhere, ibid. Deſtroys the flying ſerpents, ibid. Two 
kinds of 1bis's, ibid. Deſcribed, 761d. - Why adored * the E- 
gyptians, 4.56. | 

Tchneumon, or Epyptian rat, deſcribed, 399. of oreat trois 1 in E- 


gut, by hunting out and breaking the eggs 'of the crocodile, 
ibid. 


It thyophogt, and Troglodytes, inhabit the coaſt of the Red- ſea, and 


are called in ſcripture Suſtiim, and Ziyim, 366. 
Ldolatry the firſt introduction of, 170, (B). Worſhipping of men 
when begun, 179, (L). 
ſhip aſcribed to the age of Eber, by _ namely the fathers, 
to that of Yerug, 280. 
| Fei, ſon to Cronus the younger. 305. 
Fes, their doctrine as to the creation of the world, 100. They 
ſay that Gop created ſeven things before the world, ibid. Their 


cabaliſts how ſuppoſed to account for the origin of things, 62. 


Their En Soph, ibid. 
Fin, or Genii, among the Mohammedans, a ſort of PETR? "I00s 


creatures, between the angels and devils, 106. 9 of future 


ſalvation or damnation, ibid. 

Incubi, dæmons, from whence proceeded as notion of them, 166. 
(). 

Indian traditions of the flood, 219. 

 TInfan-wang, 51. 


Inſcription mentioned by the Capes, as engraven on the pyramid: of 


Egypt, 405. A remarkable one on the temple of Neth at Sair, 
| An inſcription to I/, ſtill remaining at Capua, 75: id. 
TFohab, the 13th ſon of Jottan, where ſettled, 377. 


Jolene, ſon of Eber, 287, 288. Thirteen ſons given him by the 


ſcripture, and 31 by the Arabs, 289. Countries poſſeſſed by Jol 
tan's deſcendants in a ſecond migration, 374. 
Tonic ſect, all who preceded Anaxagoras mere materialiſts, 38. 


Jorbam, the younger ſon of Joſtan, founded the kingdom of Hear, 


containing part of Arabia Petræa, 289, 
, according to the Egyptian philoſophy, the ſame as the moon, 


27. Is and Offris, the chief deities of the Zoyptian:, 443. How | 


repreſented, 446, Her feſtival celebrated with the utmoſt o- 
lemnity, 449. Ceremonies obſerved on that occaſion, 7-2. 
Said to have invented ſeveral medicines, whence ſhe was called 
the goddeſs of health, 473. Believed to have been the daughter 
of Mercury, 514. Her hiſtory, 51; A molt ſtately temple 


The origin of idolatry by image- wor- 


erekted 
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5 Bafrit, 522. A deſeription of its ruins, bid, 
(1). 


Ipara, a god among the Malabarians, 70. 


—_— among the Malabari ant, the firſt principle, 69. 


an the province of, according to Arias Montanus, took its 
name from Jottan, 374. 

Jupiter, or Ammon, one of the Egyptian deities, 444. How repre- 
ſented 447 Jupiter, principally worſhipped at Thebes, thence 
named Diaſpolis, 450. What victims were offered to him, and 

with what — ibid. 


K. 


K., who, a according to the oriental writers, 291, (X): 


Kendi, al, 7. 
Kingdoms, eftabliſhment of, 377, & /#q. Small at — 379. Great 
kingdoms not ſoon formed, 381. | 
Kittim, where ſettled, 372 
Kiwelings, worſhipped by the Malabariau, 70. 


| 


| DLL. king of Dioſpolis, choſe the labyrinth of Arfinoe, for his 7 


ſepulchre, 495, (K). 


Labyrinth, 3 gyptian, 422. Where placed, Bat For what ts 


. Deſcription of it from Herodotus, 423. Some re- 
mains of it ſtill extant, 424. Deſcribed, ibid. Called the pa- 
lace of Charon, ibid. 


Lamech, the fifth in deſcent from Cain, 153. Father to Neah, 


156. 


Language, whether a new one was Genus at Babel, 344 The 


number of languages at Babel, and the conſequences of the con- 


Ho 
of, in the city of Butus in Egypt, 459. 
Latopolis, an antient city of Thebats, 386. 


Latos of the antients, called now Tel, a kind of fiſh in the Nile 


400. 


Lebabim, who * where ſettled, 365. Some ſuppoſe him to be the 


ame with Lubim, who came out of Egypt with Shifbak to invade 
Fuden, ibid. 
Leopards, mountains of, near 7 ans in Syria, 268. 


Lans, a fiſh highly eſteem'd by the antient Feyptians, now cal. 


led Benni, 400. 

Letters, whether the modern Coptic en the ſame with the vulgar 
letters of the antient Egyptians, 485, (Mx). 

. according to Laertius, the author of the atomic ſyſtem, 


Liſs mount, whence ſo called, 177. 
Lilith, a woman with whom Adam lived, according to the Rabies, 
130 years after = tall, 144, (F). 


Lotus 


ID 5X. 


Totws grows plentifully in the lower Egypt, and is called by the inha- 


bitants Al-baſhnin, being a ſpecies of Nymphez, or water: lilly, 
401. Deſcribed, ibid. 


Lowe made by the old Pagan poets to preſide at the ranging of the 


confuſed matter, 32. 
Lud, ſon of Shem, and one of the chiefs of the line of Shem, 360, 
Where ſettled, 361. 


| Ludim, ſuppoſed to be the people e Egypt, called by the 


Greeks, Ethiopians, and at preſent Abyſins, 365. 
Lycopolites, a nome of Egypt, why fo called, 457. 


Lydians, firſt called Maæones, and afterw ards Lydians, from 4 the 


ſon of Atys, 361. 5 
M. 


M ACEDO, fon of Ofen gives his name to Macedon, 5 18. 


Macedonia plainly denoted by the land of Chettiim, 373. 


Madai planted edia, 371. Whether Macedonia the ſettlement 


of Madai, ibid. 
Mages among the Per/ians, their phyſiology, 65. Their traditions, 


with relation to their gods, and the introduction of evil into the 


world, 66. 

Magic, by whom and when invented, 263, (F). In great repute 
among the Egyptians, 476 Uncertain what were the real 
grounds of that icience, 477. 


Magog, the ſecond ſon of Faphet, various opinions with 2 to 
his ſettlement, 370. Miſtake of the modern writers who placed 
Magog in Syria, 371. Magog in 1 Pliny, by a miſtake of the 


_ tranſcriber for Mabog, ibid, 


Magus, 180. Magus and Amynus in the Phenician records, 296. 


Mahalaleel, deſcendant of Seth, 156. 


Malabarians, their notions as to the origin of things, by: Their 


theogony, 70. 


Mali, a piace ſo called in Sabi 375- 


Man, why the plural number, Let us make, &c. uſed; in the creation 
of man, 91, (K). His creation, 91. Created in an adult and 


perfect ſtate, ibid. Ridiculous [notions of the Talmudiſts iv that 


reſpect, ibid. The happy ſtate of the firſt pair, 107, & ſeg: Vid. 


Adam. 


Maneros, ſeveral traditions relating to him among the Egyptians, 


463. 


| Maneths, from whence he * hs hiſtory, 163, (K). His 


Egyptian chronology, 189. Upon what grounds his credit called 


in queſtion by ſeveral writers, 504. His chronology of the 


Egyptian dynaſties conſidered, ibid. & ſeg. 


Maxzicheaxs, maintained two ſelf-exiſtent x gods, 66. 
Mankind, abandoned to all wickedneſs, 173. Incorrigible, 154. 
| Deſtroyed by the flood, 174. Firſt migration of, trom about 


mount Ararat, 312, & ſeg. 
Marcionites, maintained two ſelf-exiſtent gods, 64. 
Mareotis, part of the lower Egypt, 387. 
Maro, ſon of Ofiris, builds the city of Maronea in Thrace, 518. 


Vol. I. 8 ] Mars, 
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1 
Mars, ceremonies uſed by the Egyptians in celebrating his feſtival 


at Papremis, 452. 
Maſh or Maſbel, Aram's fourth ſon, ſuppoſed to have ſettled in 4-- 


menia about the Maſius, commonly held to be the Ararat, and 
called by the Armenians Masis, 362. 


Masis mount, whether the mountain on which the ark reſted, 242. 


Its deſcription, ibid. 


Maſor, ſignifies a fortreſs, and is alſo uſed in ſcripture as the pro- 
pr name of Egypt, though by ſome tranſlated as an * 
383. 


 Materiarians, who ſo called and why, 62. 


Malter, created of God, 2, 3. Arguments to prove the non-ex- 
iftence of matter of ſmall force, 3. Perplexing arguments ari- 
ſing from the extenſion and non-extenſion of matter, 4. The crea- 


tion of it muſt neceſſarily be admitted, 19. Its eternal motion 
abſurd, 20. 


Medes, always called in ſcripture by the name of Madai, 371. 


Megaric philoſophers held the eternity and immurability of the 
world, 


1 why Egypt fo called by the Greeks, 384. 


 Melicarthus, or 13 ſon to Demaroon, 304. His temple at 


_— or Gades, continued to the time of Silius Talicus, ibid, 


- IT 
Aeli 2 holds the eternity and ability of the world, 12. 
Melo makes the deluge topical, 196, (Q. 


Memphis, the chief city of the middle Exypt, oo. Built Wy M. 


nes their firſt King, ibid. 


Memrumus, who, in tlie Planiclns coſmogony, 177. 


Men, whether before Adam. Vid. Preadamites. 
Menes, ſaid to be the firſt man who reigned in Egypt, 492, (A). 
Killed by a Hippopotamus, ibid. 


Mureuis, the name of a bull, repreſenting Oſiris, and worſhipped 
at Heliopolis, 448. 


Nueſba and Sephar, mentioned by 1oſes, where tuare, 374. Mount 
Meda, ſeveral opinions about it, ibid, 

Meſbech, where ſettled, 373. 

Tefr, Egypt ſo called by the Oriental nations, 383. 

Tdeftrei, the ſecond race that governed Egypt, 188, ibid. (G). 


Methuſelad, grandfather to Noah, 156. 


Aetrodorus Chius, his natural principles indiviſible bodies, 41. 


Mice, great numbers of them bred yearly out of the mud left by 


tne Nile, 432. 


AJlinerda, how hoe feſtival was celebrated among the Sages at 


Sats, 451. 

Mint, S «7 firſt faid to have been erected, 299, (U). 

Mifor, in the Phenician records, according to ſome, Mizraim of 
the ſcripture, and Menes of the Egyptians, 296, (D) 

Mixraim, ſuppoſed by many to have began his reign before Ni- 
rod, 271. Suppoſed to have been the ſecond fon of Ham, 365. 
Whether Mixraim the name of a ſingle perſon « or of a people, 


X. 


ibid. Nations deſcended from him, ibid. A word of the dual 
termination, ibid. By land of Mixraim meant in the ſcriptute 
Egypt, 38 3. Its etymology and why given to Egype, ibid. 

Maris, or Myris, king of Egypt, built two pyramids, 405. 

Mzris, the lake of, 426. Its circumference and depth, ibid. By 
whom dug and why, 427. Effected by large canals, ibid. Still 
ſubſiſting, ibid. An iſle in the middle of the lake, where there 
Rood antiently two pyramids, 428. What ſums the fiſhery of 
this lake yielded daily to the prince, during the fix months of 
the river's retreat, 4.27. Why called atpreſent the lake of Cha- 

ron, 428. 

Mobammedans, ſome divines among them admit atoms and vacuum 

endued with life and ſenſe, 45. What was made according to 
them, prior to the Creation, 100. 

Mole, the primary particles of the earth, 56. 

Monad of Pythagoras what meant by, 53. 

Monarchical government, how introduced, 377. 

Monaſtery of the ark on the Cardu mountains, 233. 

| Moon when created, 73. worſhipped by the Egyptians, 4 50. What 

victims offered to her, ibid. And what ceremonies uſed in offer- 

ing them, ibid. 


| Moſaic account of the creation, 73. Moſaic creation kia, 86. 


Moſchici, a people, and a long chain of mountains firetching along 


the north-weſt part of Armenia, and ſeparating it from Colchis 


and Iberia, 370. From the people Moſcbici the Muſcovites pro- 


bably deſcended, ibid. | 
Moſchus, a Phenician, lived before the Trejan war, 41. Said by 
Peoſidonius to have been the author of the atomic ſyſtem, ibid. 


Thought to have been the ſame with Mochus, who is conjectured 


to have been no other than Moſes, ibid. 

Moſes, etymology of the name, 339, (H). 

Mst what meant by, in the Phænician ſyſtem of the world, 23. 
Motion eternal of matter abſurd, 20. 

Mountains, the higheſt in the world do not exceed tre direct miles 
in height, 209, (B). 

Mummies, or embalmed bodies, deſcribed, 466, (I ). 

Muſcovites, from whom deſcended, 370. | 
Mufic diſapproved of by the Egyptians, 461. A muſical inſtrument 
invented by the offspring of Cain, 163. 

Muth ſon of Cronus, the fame as Pluto, 306. 


Mycerinus, the ſon of Cheops, and king of Egypt, erected the third | 


of the great pyramids, Pl 


N AAMAH, daughter to Lomech, I $4. Suppoſed to have 


wife of Noah, ibid, (T). 

Nahar-Malca, ar Bafilicos Potamos, 115. 

Nahor, inventions aſcribed to him, 290, (U). 

Names, ſimilitude of, a deceitful guide, 112. 

Naphtubim, where ſettled, 366. | 

812 Nuaucratis, 


invented ſpinning and weaving, ibid. And to have bcen the 
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Fn MS 
Naucratis, a colony of the Grecians in Egypt, 490. 
Navigation, the firſt we have account of after the deluge, 300, (K). 
Nephilim, how interpreted, 169, (O). 
Nephthe, or Nephthys ; called alſo Finis, Venus, and Victoria, 5 14. 
Nephthys, all the ſkirts of a country waſhed by the ſea, and the pro- 
montories ſo called by the Egyptians, 366. 
Neptune, or Pofidon, ſon of Pontus, 304. 
"_ the father of Pontus, ſuppoſed by ſome to be Japber, 8 
(9), 
Wiebe holds the creation of other worlds before ours, 88, note (e). 


. Nile, ſprings of, antiently unknown, 389. Its courſe, Sid Its 


ſeven mouths, and their names, 390. Now they are reckoned 
above thirty, but only two conſiderable ones, wiz. that of Ro- 
ſetta, or Raſhid, and of Damietta, or Dimyat, ibid Its annual 
overflowing, ibid. To what height the waters ſwell, ibid, & 
eq. How they meaſure the daily increaſe of the waters, 393. 
To what height it mult ariſe before the great dam of the Kali TR 
or great canal of Bulat, be cut down, 391. This is one of 
the greateſt ſolemnities of Egypt, and in antient times ſolemnized 
with the ſacrifice of a girl, ibid. This ceremony aboliſhed by 
the Juris, ibid. The mainer of conveying the water on the 
lands, 394: Fattens the carth without any other manure, 
305. The fecundity cauſed by its waters, reaches not only 
the earth, but alſo mankind and animes. ibid In what 
manner the cities, towns, and villages ſecure themſelves from the 
inundations of the © 396. The cauſe of ſuch in undations, 
ibid. Birds peculiar to * Nile, 399. What fiſhit afforc's, 406. 

Mb deſcribed, 

Nimrod. the fixth fon * Cub, 268.  Reprefheced by * as a 
giant, as a great warriour, a great tyrant, Oc. ibid. The ſignifi- 
cation of his name, 269, and (I). What gave occaſion to the 
injurioas opinions which have been entertained of him in all 
ages, 270, & (K). Generally thought to have been the firſt king 
after the flood, 271. Made by the Eaſtern writers the firſt king 
of ail the world, ibid, (O). And the firſt that wore a 
crown, ibid. Founder of the Babylon; kingdom, 204. Pro- 
bably not the builder of any of the four cities mentioned by 
Moſes, 272. At what time he began to reign, 273, Whether 
the ſame with Belus, 274. Several traditions as to his death, 275, 
& (W) Whether to be found in profane hiſtory, 274. Seve- 
ral conjeQures relating to him, zbi4d. Kept poſſeſſion of Shi- 
naar, and erected a kingdom there, making Babel the ſeat of 


the empire, 365. Thought to have been the firſt ger on the 
rights of others, 380. 


Nini. * where 5 278. 


Nitocris, queen of Lempbis, a moſt beautiful woman, who * the 


third pyramid near Memphis, 494, (H,. 
Naachidæ, the policy of, 378. 


Noah, the import of the word, 172, (S). Endeavours to reclaim 
nien from their wic! kedneſs, ibid. The ſon of Lamech, ibid. 


Groundleſs 


Groundleſs ſurmiſes with reſpect to his piety, ibid, (R). Departs 
from among men with his wife and children, 173. Directed to 
make an ark, 174. Retires into it, 215. Different opinions as 
to the name of his wife, ibi, (I). Comes out of the ark, 219, 
& 251. Precepts given him by Gop, 252. Aſſured that the 
world ſhould not periſh by a ſecond deluge, 253. Becomes a 
husband-man, ibid. Said by ſome to have invented the tools of 
Huſbandry, 172, (S). Where firſt ſettled, 254. Not Fo hi firſt 
king of China, ibid. Acknowledged a prophet by the Mobam- 
medans, 172. The genealogy of his deſcendants, 25 7. Firſt migra- 
tion of his ſons, 312. Divides the earth among his threeſons, 347. 
Nod, land of, where fituated, 151. | 
Nomes, præfectures, or governments, into which Egypt was divided, 
388. This diviſion aſcribed to Seſaſtris, ibid. How many 
nomes the country was divided into, ibid. 55 
Numbers, held by Pythagoras to be the principles of all things, g 7. 
Numenius, his opinion of the origin of the univerſe, 62. 
ANMNE S, a monſter mentioned by Bero/us, 183. Delivered 
the knowledge of letters, of arts and ſciences, ibid. Called 
alſo Oes, 184. e TY 
Oafis, two cities of this name in the borders of Libya, and one of 
the ſixteen nomes of the middle Egypt, 387. 
Obollab, a town towards Baſrab, 375. 
Ocean, or water, according to the antient phyſiologers, the origi- 
nal of all things, 36. . 5 | ES 
Ocela, or Ocilis, as Ptolemy calls it, the port of Sanaa, or Uzal, in 
Yaman, - + 4 | „„ 3 
Ocellus Lucanus, one of the moſt antient aſſerters of the world's 
eternity, 5. His arguments abſurd and ridiculous, ibid. 
Ogyges, his flood, 196, (P). | „„ 
Olympus mount, its height, 209, B). | | 
Omorica, a woman ſo named in the Caldean coſmogony, 29. The 
governeſs of living creatures, ibid. 
Ophir, one of Joltan's ſons, where ſettled, 376% Groundleſs 
cConjectures touching the place which bears his name, ibid. 
Oracles of Egypt, 459. Ss ns | 
Origen favours the dogm of the Platonifts, concerning the world's 
_ eternity. 8. 4 5 
Ormoxd, or Hormizda, the good principle among the Mages, 66. 
Orpheus, the introducer of the rites of the heathen worſhip among 
the Greeks, 32. Followed therein by Homer, ibid. Said to have 
been quite filent in his theology, as to any thing intelleua}, 
ibid. And to have made one of his principles to be a dragon, 
ibid. Looked upon by the Greek Pagans as a profound philoſo- 
pher, ibid. Celſus would have had the Chriſtians take him rather 
for a God than Chriſt, 7. Is thought to have acknowledged 
one ſupreme unmade deity, from the eſteem he was in with the 
Pythagoreans and Platonifis, ibid. His coſmogony made by = 
Timathens the chronographer, 33. His veries aſſert a ſupreme * Y, 44 
iid, 4 
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ibid. His thevlogy preferred to other Heathens by the Chriftian 
fathers, 34. His eſtabliſhing of polytheiſm owing rather to ne- 
ceſſity than to his own approbation, ibid. He held two prin- 
Cipies, æther and chaos, ibid. He firſt introduced the doctrine of 
the mundane egg, ibid. 

Orphic theologers, in what ſenſe they taught that Gop was all 
things, 35. Orphic colmogony, epitome of. 33. | 

Orus, an Egyptian deity, 514. His hiſtory, ibid. Confounded 
often with Apollo, 447. How repreſented, ibid. The laſt of 
the Egyptian gods or demi-gods, 523. 

O/iris, according to the Egyptian philoſophy, the ſame as the ſun, 27. 
22 iris and Iſis the chief deities of Egypt, 443. How repreſented 
by the Egyptians, 246. Ofiris and fs ſaid to be the ſon and 
daughter of Rhea, 513. Their hiſtory, ibid & ſeg. 

O/ymanduas, or Imandes, buried in one of the pyramids mentioned by 
Herodotus, 435- 

Owens, aſed in Egypt for hatching e deſcribed, 430. (B). 

Ozxyrynchus, now called —_— a kind of fiſh i in the * 400. 


P Amyles, the nurſe of Ofrris, 514. 
Pan, worſhipped by the 2 of Mendes in Foy, 450. 
Pantibibla, ſeems to be the ſame with Sippara, 186, & O). Seve- 


ral opinions relating to it, ibid. 


Paphlagonians, originally cal! led Riphatheens, from Riphath, 369. 
Pagprus, or Byblas, a reed growing in Egypt, 401. Called by the 
natives, al berdi, deſcribed, ibid The antients made their pa- 


r with the pith of its ſtalk, ibid. Or of the inner rind, ibid. 
of f great uſe to the antients, affording them both food and cloarhs 
ibid. 

Paradiſe, ſeveral paradiſes, 116. Obſcure traditions relating to it 
among the Heathens, ibid. Vid. Eden 
Parcoutce, the fir't woman's name in the phyſiology of the Indian 
Bramins, 69. 
Parmenides, his opinion of the origin of things, 14. 


_ Parvaim, the gold of Opbir, ſeeming to be ſo called in ſcripture, 


has occaſioned two groundleſs conjectures, 376. 


 Pathros, wrongly taken by ſome for Polym, the upper Egypt, or , 


Thebais, 366. 
Pathrufon, the inhabitants of Pathros, or the upper Egypt, ww. 
Patriarchs, antediluvian, wid. Antcdiluvian. 
Paulicians, admitted two ſelf-exiſtent Gods, 64. 
Peirerius, held that the flood extended no farther than Judæa, 190, 
(8). 


Pelaſgiant of Greece and Italy not de ſcended "DR Peleg, 374. 


Peleg, fon to Eber, 287. Signification of the word, 288, P). Re- 
mained with his poſterity in Chaldæa, 374. . 
Pendets, Indian Gentiles, 49. Their coſmogony, ibid. 


Peræa, the Greek name of the country of Baſban beyond the For- 


dan, 302, () 
Peri, or * among the Oriextale, 106. 


Per ſi ans, 


I 
Perſiant, a peculiar tradition of the modern Perſſans, relating to 
the creation of the world, 67. Their traditions concerning the 

flood, 219. 

Peru, not the true name of that country, but given to it by the 
Spaniards, on their miſtaking the anſwer of the natives, 376. 
Phagrus of the antients, now called Karmũd, a fiſh to be found i in 

the Nile, 

Phaſis, miſta les of the learned about its ſource, 112. 
Pherecydes, of Syros, maſter to Pythagoras, 53. His opinion as to 
the origin of the world, ibid. 

Pherecydes Syrus, ſaid by Theopompus, to have wrote the firſt of na- 
ture, and the gods of the Greets, 38, (U). His treatiſe of the 
beginning of things extant in the time of Laertius, ibid. 

Pblox, who, in the Phanician hiſtory, 176. 
Phænicians, their account of the original of the world, 23. Their 

coſmogony according to Euſebius, directly brings in atheiſm, 24. 


It was taken from that of Thoyth, and agrees in ſubſtance with 


the Egyptian, ibid. Phænician antediluvian hiſtory, 174. Phe- 
_ nician hiſtory from Sanchoniatho, 294. Mentions only the idola- 


trous line of Cain, 295. Phænician records ſuppoſed by biſhop 


Cumberland to have been corrupted, 295, (C). His amendment 
of them, ibid. | 
= Pheenicopteri, or Flamingoes birds of Egypt, 399. 

 Pheiix, Herodotus's account of one, 458. | 
Phos, who, in the Phenician hiſtory, 176. 
= among the Egyptians, the ſame as Vulcan among the Greeks, 


Phifes its original owing probably to the Eoyptians, 473. | 
Phyficians, each applied himſelf among the Egyptians to the cure of 
one diſeaſe only, 473. Had a public proviſion made for them 
buy law, 474. Their method of practiſing, ibid. 
Pico de Adam, why io named by the Mohammedans, 93. 


Pillars, one of brick, another of ſtone, made by the offspring of 


Seth, 163. Their inventions engraved upon them, ibid. Said by 
Joſephus to be extant in his time, ibid, (T). Pillars from whence 
Hanetho extracted his hiſtory, ibid. Others mentioned by Sancho- 
ni at ho, conſecrated to the wind and fire, 177, & (H). Of Hermes 
in Egypt, 48 1. Pythagoras and Plato borrowed their philoſophy 


from thence, ibid. Remaining in the time of Proclus, ibid. Uſed | 
by the Egyptians and other nations, to preſerve the memory of 


things by inſcriptions, ibid. 
Piſen, ſome i imagine this name 5 Paſi tigris and Piſo-tigris, 
LI. - 

Plantation, the order of the firſt, 357. The firſt plantation of the 

earth, 3 

Plato, 1 of his followers held the world to be eternal. both 
in matter and form, 4. He himſelf acknowledged the world to 
be made by Gon, 7. Some of his _— miſinterpreted by 
his followers, favouring the eternity of the world, 7. His own 


gotions as to the origin of the . 58. His ideas, 58, 
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Held two diſtinct principles, Gop and matter, 53. What 
meant by his finite and infinite, 54. Borrowed his —— 
from the pillars of Hermes in Egypt, 481. 

Platonic argument for the world's eternity conſidered, 9. An an- 
{wer to it, 7b:d. 

Platoni/m early introduced into the church, 8. Favourably received 
by Origen, and zealouſly oppoſed by others, ibid. 

Platoniſts mifinterpret ſome of _ maſter's expreſſions, as if he had 
aſſerted the world's eternity, 8 


Pliny the elder, held the eternity, and Incorruptibility of the 
world, 17. | 

Plutarch, his opinion as to the origin of the univerſe, 62. 

Poets, old pagan poets contributed to the depravation of theology, 
31. Countenanced the opinion of the world's being produced 
from a chaos, ibid. Make love to preſide at the ranging of the con- 
fuſed matter, 32. Their coſmogony che ſame with their theo- 
gony, ibid. 

Pofidon, or Neptune, the ſon of Pontus, 304. 

Poftdiluvien patriarchs, a table of their years to the birth of Abra- 
ham, 244. Of the ſame to the call of Abraham, according to 
the computation of the Hebrew, 245. The ſame accbrding to 
the computation of the Septuagint, 246. The ſame according 
to the compuration | of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 247, 


Pourous, the firſt man's name, according to the Bramins, 


Pre-adamites, think mankind i in being before Adam, 98. Their 
arguments and objections anſwered, 98, & ſeg. 


| Proceſſion, an account of an antient E Optian one, given by Clement 


of Alexandria, 5 16. 


Proclus, a great champion for the world's eternity, 8. Acknow- 5 


ledges the generation of the Gods, 154. 
Prometheus, his flood in Egypt, 196, (P). 
Protogonus and on, Adam and Eve, in the hiſtory of Sanchoniatho, 
175, & (Z). Their iflue, ibid. 
P/ammitichus, his expedient to find out which was | the moſt an- 
tient language, 335,(U). 


Pur, who, in the Phenician hiſtory, 1 1 | 
_ Pyramidal figure, why made uſe of by the Egyptians, and alſo 0- 


ther nations in erecting monuments, 407. 

Fi of Egypt, the moſt remarkable on the weſt fide of the Nile, 
not far from Jixab, about 20 in number, 402. Whence ſo 
named, 403. By whom built, 403, & ſeg. Some mentioned by 
Herodotus and Pliny'long ſince ruined, 405. The time when 
they were built, = The end for which they were erected, 

' ibid. Three molt remarkable ones, 404. Their deſcription, 
408, & ſeg. The dimenſions of the firſt pyramid, ibid. The 
outſide of it, 410. The infide, 411, & /eg. The ſecond py- 
ramid, 416, & ſeg. The prieſts lodgings near it, 417. Pyra- 
mid, ibid. & ſeg. A fourth pyramid, 419. Other pyramids, 
422. How the pyramids were built, 419. Inſcription on them 
| mentioned by the Copis, 405. 


Pytbagoras 


IN D E. 


Pythagoras held two diſtin& and independent principles co- exiſtent 
from eternity, viz. God and manter, 63. What meant by his 
dyad and monad, ibid. The reaſon of his ſuperſtitious abſtinence 
from beans, 54. His theology, ibid. Borrowed his philoſophy from 
the pillars of Hermes in Egypt, 481. With what reluQtancy of the 
Egyptian prieſts he was admitted to their ſecret learning, 482. 

Pythagoreans, their reaſons why God ſhould be calledT, trad, 51. 


1 


R M AH, or Rhegma, where ſettled, 364. 
Rabab of the ſcriptures, ſuppoſed to have been _ weſtern 

part of the Delta in Egypt, called at preſent al Ref, 3 

Rain, ſome deny that there was any on the primitive Ex 227. 

Rainkow. whether any before the fed, 229. 

Raven, ent out of the ark by Noah, 218. Why choſen, ibid, (M. 

Rawwolf, his account of the ruins of Babylon, 323, (M., 

Rehoboth the city of, where ſituated, 279, (B). 

Relicis, the oldeſt conſecration of relicks to be met with in | hiſtory 

307, (V). 

Rejen city, where ſituate, 279, B). 

Rex, invention of ſeveral arts aſcribed to him, 289. 

Rhea, daughter of Uranus, 201. 

Ribas: Rhebæus, or Rhebanus, a river near Popblagori za, and a 

country of the ſame name, 369. 

FR or Rhodope, miſtreſs to Charaxus, ſaid by ſome of the G vob 
to have built one of the three great pyramids of Eꝶpt, 04: 
what probably gave occaſion to this flory, 406. 


Rhoſſi, people on the river Ros, or Aras, called by the C, lt 4. 


es, 370. 
Ripbæi, a by Pliny, a people, 369. 
| Riphath, one of Gomer's tons, where ſeated, 369. 
Rivers watering Eden, 112, & fag. 
Ruddery, what in the phyſiology of the W 69. 
Neu ſſians, from whom deleendes, 370. 


. 


8 AB 4, now 4 formerly the chief city of Tamar, or drabia 

3 Pelix, by whom built, $64: 

Sabean nations extended from the Arabian to the Perf an FEY 
376. The name of their chief city, according to ſome, Saba; 
according to others, Mariaba, or Maraba, ibid. All names of 
the ſame place, ibid. 

Fa btab, where ſeated, 364. 

Sabtecha, where fred, 364. 

Sacrifice, human ſacrifices offered by the E. W 4 | 

| Sacrificing, the cuſtom of mens ſacrificing their children * the devil, 

when, and on what occaſion {aid by — to have taken riſe, 

290, (W). 

Vor. I. | - -—— SO; 
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- "ſeg; Held two diſtin Go and matter, 53. What 
meant by his finite and — 54. Borrowed his *** 
from the pillars of Hermes in Egypt, 481. 

Platonic argument for the world's eternity "conſidered, 9. An an- 


ſwer to it, ibid. 
Favourably received 


. xc inroducd is the chr: 

y Origen, zeal oppoſed by others, ibid. 

Platenif mine ret fome of their maſter's expreſſions as if he had 
- aſſerted the world's eternity, 8. 


Pliny the elder, held the eternity, and incorruptibility of the 


world, 17. 
Plutarch, Nen 1 
Poets, old n to the depravation of theology, 
31. of the world's being produced 
- from a chaos, ibid. Make love to prefideat he of the con- 
Pan, 53. I u e N 
Sony, 


Peofidon, or Neptune, the ſon of Pontus, 


304. 
Poftdiluvian patriarchs, a — to the birth of Are 
bam, 244. Of the ſame to the call of Abraham, to 
the computation of the Hebrew, -The fame 


245 - o 
the computation of the Septzagint, 246. The fame — 
to the computation of the Samaritan Pentateucb, 247 l 


Pourous, the firſt man's name, according 4 %oe ye" 8. 
Pre- adamites, think mankind in being before Adam, 9 Their 


rr & fog. 


_ arguments 
' Proceſſion, an account of an aatent Enn One, given by d, 


of Alexandria," 516. 

Prochus, à great 
ledges the generation of the Gods, ibid. 

Prometheus, his flood in Egypt,: 196, (P). 


 Protegonus and Fos. diem and Boe in the hitory of dH. 
175, & (Z) Their iſſue, ibid. 
Eſammiticbus 


Me eto the moſt an- 


tient language, 335, (U). 


Pur, who, in the Phænician „176. *% 


 Pyramidal figure, On hooks Egyptians, and alfo o- | 


ther nations in erecting monuments, 407. 
Pyramids of Egypt 
not far fun, Finab, about 20 in number, 402. Whence ſo 
named, 403. By whom built, 403, & ſeg. Fs parc 
| Herodotus and Pliny"! fince ruined,” 405. The time when 
they were built, 406. The end for which * were erefted, 


_ ibid. Three mol; remarkable ones, 404. Their deſcription, 
4108, & /og. The dimenſions of the firſt pyramid, ihid. The 


. outſide of it, 410. The infide, 411, '& 4 The ſecond py- 
. ramid, 416, C ſeg. 82 lodgings near it, 417. Pyra- 

mid. 1 & mile mers hl, 41 419. Other pyramids, 
„4 How the pyrami _ 49 — ROY 
© mentioned by the C, 405. hs. 


, the moſt remarkable on the welt fide of the Nile, "IO 


8 ep 


P;thagoras held two diſtinct and independent principles co- exiſtent 
from eternity, viz. God and matter, 53. What meant by his 
dyad and monad, ibid. The reaſon of his ſuperſtitious abſtinence 
from beans, 54. His theology, ibid. Borrowed his philoſophy from 
the pillars of Hermes in Egypt, 481. With what reluQtancy of the 
Egyptian prieſts he was admitted to their ſecret learning, 482. 

Pythagoreans, their reaſons why God ſhould be calledTerra#ys, 55. 


R. 


R/ M 4H, or Rhegma, where ſettled, 364. 
Rahab of the ſcriptures, ſuppoſed to have been the weſtern 

part of the Deita in Egypt, called at preſent al Ref, 387. 

Rain, ſome deny that there was any on the primitive earth, 227. 
Rainbow, whether any before the flood, 229. 
Raven, ſent out of the ark by Noah, 218. Why choſen, bid, (M). 
| Rawwolf, his account of the ruins of Babylon, 323, (M), 
| Rehoboth the city of, where ſituated, 279, (B). 


Relicks, the oldeſt conſecration of relicks to be met with in hiſtory. 


Reſen city, where ſituate, 279, (B). Ee 
Rez, invention of ſeveral arts aſcribed to him, 28g. 
Rhea, daughter of Uranus, 301. | 


Rhebas, Rhebeus, or Rhebanus, a river near Paphlagonia, and a 


country of the ſame name, 369. 


Rhodopis, or Rhodope, miſtreſs to Charaxus, ſaid by ſome of the Greeks 


to have built one of the three great pyramids of Egypt, 404. 
| _ what probably gave occaſion to this ſtory, 406. 
| Rhoſfi, people on the river Ros, or Aras, called by the Greeks Arax · 
es, 370. EN, SS - 
Riphei, mentioned by Pliny, a people, 369. 
Riphath, one of Gomer's ions, where ſeated, 369. 
Rivers watering Eden, 112, & jag. 5 
„ What in the phyſiology of the Bramins, 69. 
Ruſſians, from whom deſcended, 370. 
8. 
| 8 AB A, now Mareb, formerly the chief city of Tamar, or Arabia 
Felix, by whom built, 364. . : 
Sabean nations extended from the Arabian to the Perfian gulph, 
376. The name of their chief city, according to ſome, Saba; 
according to others, Mariaba, or Maraba, ibid. All names of 
the ſame place, ibid. e | | 
Sabtab, where ſeated, 364. 
Sabtecha, where fixed, 364. | 
| Sacrifice, human ſacrifices offered by the Egyptians, 459. ; 
Sacrificing, the cuſtom of mens ſacrificing their children to the devil, 


when, and on what occaſion faid by ſome to have taken '. " "8 


290, (W). 5 


"Yau. 1. — gau, 
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1 N DEX 
—_ one of the chief cities, in former times, of the lower Egyp?, 


Sala, ſon and ſucceſſor of Arphaxad, 283. ConjeQures relating 
to him, ibid, & (I) where ſettled, 30 1. One of the chiefs at the 
diſperſion, 360. 

Salernum in Itah, ſaid to have been founded by She, 277. (Z). 


Sanaa, the capital of Taman, called by the Jews who dwelt there 
Uzal, 375. 


Sanchoniatho, his account of the original of the world, 23. He 


gives us the idolatrous line of Cain, 174. & ſe. Begins his 
hiſtory of mankind with the production of the firſt pair, 175. 
His pedigree of Caiz's line compared with that given by Moſes. 


182. His hiſtory continued, 294. Biſhop Cumberland's amend- 


m_ of it conſidered, 308. His — of the flood, Vid. 

00d. 

Saracens, the etymology of the word, 364. So ppoſed by ſome to 
be the deſcendants of Sabtecha, ibid. Firſt ſtiled by the Greeks 
Sabtaceni, ibid. The word Saracent no other than — 
Eafterlings, 365. 

Sari, 2 ure of time in Beroſus, 185, (C). 


Saurid, believed by the Cope; to have built the pyramids before 
the flood, 405. 


Scythians, about mount Caucaſur, ſuppoſed by the fathers to be he 
deſcendants of Magog, 370. | 
Seba, where ſeated, 363. 


Sebta, or Ceuta, a maritime town in \ Africa, ſaid to have been built 
dy Shem, 277, (Z). 


 Senjar city, its ſituation, 3145 (F). Called alſo al Samara, 315, | 


Sennaar of Babylon, 314. 


Sephar and Mea, mentioned by Moſes, where ſituate, 374. Va- 
rious opinions about mount Sepher, ibid. 


Serapis one of the Egyptian deities, 445. Suppoſed by ſome to be 


the ſame as Oſiris, ibid. How repreſented, 447. 

Serpent, the body of, abuſed by the devil to ſeduce Ewe, 122. Why 
choſen by the devil for that end, 123. Of what kind was this 
ſerpent, 124. His accoſting Eve, 125. His puniſhment reaſon- 
able, ibid. Suppoſed by Jeſepbus to have been endued with 
ſpeech, 122, & (F). Ridiculous traditions of the Mobanmedans 
on the ſerpent, 123, (H) & (J). | 

Serug, the invention of coining aſcribed to him, 290, (U). 


Sefachris, king of This in Egypt, ſaid to have . five Cubits high, 
and three broad, 492, (E). 


Seth, when born, 152, His race ſuppoſed to hs mot by als Gor 


of God, 155. The religious life of his offspring, 163. Their 
defection, 164. The Cauſe of it, ibid. How long they conti- 
nued religious, ibid. His name not unknown to the Egyptians, 

163, (K). Has line as it ſtands in Sancboniatbo, 295, (C). The 
fame corrected, 296, (C) The iſſue 2 Sethites, and the 
daughters of Caiz, and their im I 


Sbang ti, the ſupreme governor of all thingy, in the philoſophy of 
2 Chineſe, * Sheba | 


IN D. 


Sheba, what parts peopled by him, 364. 

She Kia, 51. | 

Sheleph, one of the ſons of Joltan, uncertain where ſettled, 375. 

Shem and his poſterity, 2759, When born ibid. Invention of aftro- 
nomy aſcribed to him by the Jeu, 276. Confounded by miſ- 
take with Melchizedec, ibid. The 109 pfalm and a treatiſe of 

 phyfic aſcribed to him, ibid. Said to have been the firſt king, 

277. His death, 278. Thought by ſome to be the ſame with 
Pluto, by others with Typhon, ibid. (A). What countries planted 
by his deſcendants, 360, & ſeg. 

Sbiaaar, firſt migration of the ſons of Neah to the plain of Shinaar, 
312. The Situation and extent of the land of Shinaar, 313. 


_ Etymology of the word, ibid, (D). Footſteps of the name met 
with both in antient and modern writers, 314. 


Siameſe agree with the Stoics, in their notion of the alternate de- 


ſtruction and renovation of the earth, 5 2. 
Sion, daughter of Pontus, firſt found out hymns, 304. 
| Simplicius, his opinion touching the ſyſtem of the Eleatics, 13. A 


zealous contender for the world's eternity, 28. Affirms the 
Moſaic hiſtory of the creation of the world by Gop, to have 


been a fabulous tradition drawn from the Egyptian nh; ibid. 
Singara, City and mountain of, 314. 
Sippara, the city of the ſun, 187. 
Sirbon, a lake in Egypt, 520, (S), deſcribed, hid. 
Siviad, land of, mentioned by Zo/epbus, where ſeated, 1 6 3, & ( K). 


| Solomon, ſeveral princes of that name, according to the doctrine of 


the orientals, reigning many thouſand years before Adam, 106. 
Sons of Gop, who meant by, 164, & er 


Soul of man a ſpiritual ſubſtance, 96. Whether infuſed We 


by Gop into man, or derived ex traduce from their parents, ibid. 
Whether all created at once with Adam, or ſucceſſively, ibid. 
Pre-exiſtence of ſouls believed by ſeveral antient philoſophers, 


 Chriftians, Mohammedans, and Jews, 97. Souls of brutes, according 


to ſome, particular eradiations from the ſource of life above, ibid. 
* the original of, 330. Whether the firſt language was of di- 
vine formation, 331, 332. The firſt language conſiſted of few 


words, 334. Whether more tongues than one before the flood, 
ibid. Enquiry concerning the primitive tongue, 335. Several ; 
languages claim this honour, ibid. An experiment uſed by P/am- 


mitichus, king of Egypt, to know which was the primitive lan- 


_ guage, ibid. (V). The pretenſions of the Hebrew tongue con- 


ſidered, 337. | 
Shins, uſed formerly to ſhow the beginning of the Nile's riſing, 


393. Several of them ſtill to be ſeen, ibid. The fize of one 


mentioned by Pliny, ibid. 
Spider, an immenſe ſpider the firſt cauſe of all things, according te 
the ſyſtem of the Pendets, 49. 
nora, the firſt who reduced 4:heiſm into a ſyſtem, 12. His mon- 
— ſyſtem of the univerſe, 17. 
Spirits evil, no mention of among the Greeks or Roman, 06, 


T x3 Spirits, | 
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Spirits, vid. Angels. | | 

Statuary in great perfection among the Egyptians, 479. 

Stilpo holds the eternity and immutability of the world, 12. 

Stoics admitted two principles, the one active, the other paſſive, 47. 
Acknowledged no incorporeal ſubſtance, ibid. Affirmed Gop to 
be an immortal, rational, and perfect animal, ibid. Confounded 
Gop and nature together, ibid. Some Stoics ſuppoſed the world 

to be governed by a plaſtic nature only, ibid. Their peculiar 

dogm as to the conſtitution of the world, 48. Conformity be- 
tween their notions and the doctrine of the Pendets, or Indian 
Gentiles, 49. Their opinion ſecretly entertained by the Sit of 
Perfia, ibid. 2 | | 

Strato of Lanpſacus, his opinion of the origin of things, 14. 

Styx, why the gods ſaid to ſwear by it, 36. | 

Sakkiim, the Ichthyophagi inhabiting the coaſt of the Red-/ea, 366. 

Sun, when created, 73. Said by Herodotus, to have inverted his 
courſe four times, and roſe in the weſt, 135, (X). Idolatry be- 
gan with the worſhip of this planet, 176, (BY ” 

Suphis, king of Memphis, reported to have ſeen the gods, to have 
wrote a ſacred book greatly eſteemed by the Egyprians, and built 
the largeſt pyramid near Memphis, 493, (G. | 


| Sufiana, part of Elam, or Perfia, taken by Stephanus to be part of 


Aria. 360. | | 


| Syayc, in the Pherician records, ſuppoſed to be the fame as N 


chizedec, 296, (D). | 
Svene, an antient city of Thebais, 386. | 
Syncellus, his ſeries of the Egyptian kings conſidered, 501, & 512. 


| Syriac, allowed to be the moſt antient of the oriental tongues, 337. 


Some names in Maſes more happily derived from the Syriac than 
from the Hebrew, 337, (X). £ 
S;ringes, a place ſo called, 164, (K). 
1 


rAAdbrbs, the ſame with the Egyptian Thoyth, or Hermes, 23. 


1 According to the Phenician records found out the writing of 
the firſt letters, 297. The ſame with Thaor of the Egyptians, 
& c. ibid. | | | 
Tabir, vid. Noms. 


Table of Cain's deſcendants, according to Sanchoniatho and Moſes, 


182. Of the Chaldean kings before the flood, 184. The length 
of their reigns, 185. Of the gods, and demi-gods, ſuppoſed to 
have reigned. in Egypt before the flood, 190. Of the computa- 
tion of mankind, from the creation to the flood, by Mr. Vbiſton, 
223. (P). Of the years of the poſtdiluvian patriarchs to the birth 
of Abraham, 244. Table of the years of the poſtdiluvian pa- 
triarchs to the call of Abraham, according to the computation of 
the Hebrew, 245. According to the computation of the Sep- 
tuagint, 246. And according to that of the Samaritan Penta- 
zeuch, 247. Table genealogical of the deſcendants of Noah, 257. 
Of the gradual increaſe of mankind after the flood, 352, 353. 
According to ſeveral authors, ibid. Table of the laſt 16 of the 


49 


ND EA; 
30 Egyptian dynaſties, according to the old Egyp/ian 3 
491. Of the Egyptian dynaſties from Manetho, 492. Egyptian 
kings from Manetho, according to Fo/ephus, 500. Of the Theban 
kings from the Laterculus of Eratofthenes, 501. Of the Egyptian 
kings, according to Syncellus, ibid. Of the kings of Egypt, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, and Diodorus Siculus, 502. 

Tahmirath, a fabulous king of Perfia, ſaid to have waged war with 

the Gem, 106. 

Talmudiſts, their ridiculous opinions of the firſt man, 93. 

Tanis, a chief city, in former times, of the lower Egypt, 388. 

Tanitic mouth of the Nile, why abhorred by the antient E Opti- 
ans, 818. 

7. ds. embalmers _—_— the E Dries, 465. 

Tarſhiſh, where ſettled, 372. Gave name, according to Foſephus, 

to Tarſus, and all G ibid. 

Telecles, and Theodorus, the ſons of Rhæcut, made the famous ſtatus 
of Apollo Pythius, 479. 

| Temples, Egyptian ſtructure of, 460. 

Teneriff, pike of, its height, 209, (B). 

Tentyris, an antient city of Thebais, 386. 

 Terah, father of Abraham, of what age, when Abraham was tins, 

248, (IL). Said to have invented the art of coining, and erect. 

ed the firſt foundery, 290, (C). Suppoſed to be the ſame whom 
the Afatics call Axer, 292. Was an Idolater, 293 Several 
3 relating to him, 293, (Z), & (A), 294. Leaves U, 

2294, & (B). Converted from idolatry before his death, 7b:d. 

Tetractys, God ſo called by the Pythagoreans, and why, 55. 

. T, hales, prince of the Tonic philoſophers, 36. Held water to be the 
firſt principle, ibid. Whether he acknowledged any intelligent 
being, as affiſting in the formation of the world, 37. The firſt 
who foretold an eclipſe, 473. 

Thebais, the upper Egypt, ſo named from its i city Thebes, 
85. In ſcripture called Pathros, and at preſent al Said, ibid. 
ts ſituation and extent, ibid. The antient cities of note in 

Thebais, 386. The inhabitants of this part of Egypt worſhipped 
only the immortal and unbegotten Creph, or Emeph, 445. 

Thebes, called Dioſpolis, or the city of Jupiter, the metropolis of 
Thebais in Egypt, 386. Why called Hecatompylas, ibid. Its 
great power, extent, wealth, &c. in antient times, ibid. By 

whom founded, ibid. The name of Thebes given formerly to all 
Egypt, ibid. 

This, an antient city of great n. note in Thebats, 386. 

: Tigris, _— I. 

Times Locrus, his account of the origin of things, 87. 

| Timotheus, his epitome of the Orphic AY. 33. His tellimo- | 
ny of Orpheus, ibid. 

Tina, the true Peluſium, 367. 

Tiras, where ſettled, 373. = 

Titanides, or Artemides, the ſeven daughters of Marte, 302. 

Togermas, the laſt ſon of Comer, where ſettled, 369. 


Tong uet, 


INN E- ©; 


Toxgues, confuſion of, whether a puniſhment. 318. How effected, 
342. 7 Whether a new language was formed, 344, & ſeq. Vid. 
Speech. 

Toſorthrus, king of Memphis, the Egyptian ſculapiut, excelled in 
phyſic, found out the manner of building with hewen ſtones, 
and improved letters, 493, (F). 

Tourr:fort, his account of mount Ararat, 239, (I. 

Tower of Babel, of Nimrod, Vid. Babel. 

Tree, of the knowledge of good and evil, why ſo called, 126. 
The heathens had ſome notion of it, ibid. What particular 
tree it was, 127. | 
Tri ſnegiſtus, Hermes, ſecretary to Cronns fon of Uranz, 300. 
Trochilus, of the antients the Saat of Egypt, 399. A kind of 
bird = the only creature with which the Crocodile is in friend- 

ſhip, ibid. 

Trocmi, Trogmi, and 2 a people inhabiting the dende of 
Pontus and Cappadocia, 369. | 

Troghdites and 3 bed the coaſt of the Neu. — and 

are called in ſcripture Ziyim and Suihiim, 366. 

Tubal, where ſettled, 373. 

Tubal Cain, thought to be the ſame with the Yulcan of the Genriler, 


5 (T), & 192. — hy art of forging and working 
0 


metals, ibid. 

Le way _ account of the creation of he world, 65. 
on, who, 192. The Egyptian phon one of the Egyptian 
| Bin and brother to 05, 4. 444. Called alſo Sth, Bebon and 
Sy, ibid. The hiſtory of Typhon, 513. Kills Oferis his bro- 
n 
Upbonias, name given to thoſe men among the Egyptians who | 


were facrikiced, 459. Ss 
Vun M, Vid. Matter. 
Venepbes, king of This, built the pyramids at Cochome, 492,(C)- 
 Unclean meats, the prohibition of, had not its origin from the 
' Moſaic law, 229, & %. 
Univer/e, Vid. World. 1 
_ Uranms, 1 ſo called, 181, (S). The heaven, the element over 
us called from him, ibid. His ſons, 297- "Killed by his fon 
Dent, or Ius, 304. 
Den, in the Egyptian colmogony, who, 177, 1 
Fulcan, one of the demi-gods that reigned i in Egypt, 190. Invents 
working of metals, 192. Thought to have been the ſame with 
Tubal Cain, ibid. | 
Vyſtney, what meant by, in the phyſiology of the Bramins, 69. 
Lx, ſon of Aram, Shem's fifth and youngeſt fon, built Damaſcus, 
and gave name to the country about that city, 366. Us the 
_ of Fob, different from this, and lying towards Edom, 
4 


Uzal, one of Faktan's ſons, 375. His name given to Sanaa, the capi- 
ul of Taman, by the Jews who dwelt — ibid. 2 


I. 


| 0. -- | 
ATE R, according to the moſt antient phyfiologers, the 
origin of all things, 36. Why the oath of the gods faid to 
be by water, called by the poets Styx, ibid. Held by Thal to 
be the firſt principle, ibid. What meant by waters above the 
firmament, 199, (U). ; | 
Whiſfton's theory, 79. How he accounts for the in the 
conſtitution of the earth, after the fall of man, 135, & #g. 
His theory of the deluge, 206. How he accounts for the 
changes made in the world at the deluge, 223, & /cg. 
Wihtmem, a god among the the Malabarians, 8 
Wiſtnou, the ſupreme god in the phyſiology of Bramins, 69. 
Wolf, why adored by the Egyptians, 457. 
World, created both as to matter *. form, 2. Several opinions 
held by the antients and moderns as to the origin of it, 4. The 
opinion of thoſe who held it eternal, both in matter and form, 
ibid. Held eternal by Axiſtotle, and ſeveral of Plato's follow- 
ers, 7. Arguments proving the poſſibility of ita eternity, 10. 
The controverſy about the poſſibility of its eternity, a diſpute 
about words only, ibid. The opinion of thoſe who held tha 
_ univerſe to be Ged, 12. That God and the world are hut one 
thing, firſt taught by Xenopiiancs, ibid. Whatever changes ſeem 
to happen in the world, maintained by ſame to be mere illuſi- 
ons of our ſenſes, ibid. The opinion of thoſe who held the mat- 
ter of the world to be eternal, but not the form, 18. The prin - 
Cples they proceeded upon examined, 19. Strong proofs fhew- 
ing, that the preſent frame of the world has been of no very 
antient date, 22. The Phenician account of the original of 
the world, 23. The opinion of thoſe who heid the world to 
be abſolutely created, and liable to diſſolution, 64. The cre- 
ation as delivered by Moſes, 72. Whether the formation of the 
world was compleated in the ſpace of fix days, 100. In what 
ſeaſon of the year made, ibid. Whether any thing created be- 
fore the world, ibid. World deſtroyed by the flood, 174. Chan- 
ges made in it at the deluge, according to Burnet and I biſton, 
225, & ſeg. Production of the world according to the Phæ- 
micians, Egyptians, Chaldeans, &c. Vid. Phenicians, Egyptians, 
Oc. World Antediluvian. Vid. Antediluwian. 5 
Worſhipping of animals among the Egyptians, Vid. Animals, Egyp- 
X. 


Enocrates, his natural principles indivifible particles, 41. 
> Xenophanes, author of the opinion holding God and the world 
to be one and the ſame thing, 12. Founder of the Eleatic lect, 
ibid. Holds the eternity and immutability of the world, 76:4. 
His opinion qualified by ſeveral learned men, 13. | 
Xifuthrus, the tenth of the Chaldean kings, according to Beroſur, 
who reigned before the flood, 184. Several particulars of him 
relating to the flood, 187. | 
Neu, ons of the chief cities of the lower Egypt, 355. 


Y. 


IND 


Y A, emperor of China, 71. 
Yar aman, my, * * Felix, 364. The import of the wording 
the Arabians, 3 

Tang, what hin = in the Chineſe phyſiology, 71. 

Tarab, according to the Arabs, the bn of Foktan, 374. Gave his 
name to Arabia, and the Arabic language, according to the 
Arabs, 289. Founded the kingdom of Taman, or Arabia Fe- 
liæx, ibid. 

Years, antediluvian, 2 26, (8). „ 

Texad, Yexzdan, the good principle among the Perfian Mages, 66. 

Tn, what meant by, in the Chineſe phyſiology, 71. | 

Z. 


22 ALA Cufa, an old woman, 219. Tradition of the Eafterns re re- 

lating to her, ibid. 

Zenddika, a ſect among the 1/ohammedans, maintaining, that what- 
ever we ſee is God, 16. 

Zeno of Elea, holds the eternity and immutability of the world, 12. 
His notions of the origin of things, 48. 

Zeus Belus, ſon of Cronus, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been . 

303, R. 

Ziyim, Trogladites ſo called in ſcripture, thoſe who inhabited the 
coaſt of the Red. ſea, 366. 

Zophaſemin, what in the Phanician coſmogony, 24, 34. 

Zoroaftres, an account of the Chaldean coſmogony, from his 

| chaldaic or magic oracles, 31. His deſcription of the ſupreme 
Deity, 66. Pons 1 


The End of the Firſt Volume. 
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